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2i-itlwa  singular  that  Englishmeni  who  are  so  gen- 

^  ^  ^ ,  led  by  other  nations  for  their  want  of  sociality, 

^ui^  originated  clabs,  the  very  object  of  wbieh  is 

^•-ttj(k  of  good-fellowship.    Such,  however,  seems  to 

^-liBsiiiag  >  he  two  eariiest  we  have  on  record  being  one 

^-^li^  -ted  its  symposia  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in 

and  Ben  Jonson's  Club,  which  met  at  the  old 
between  Temple  Gates  and  Temple  Bar.  The 
J  y,.  ermaid  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  the  first 

'  in  owed  its  origin  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 

•  •^fciR  tated  a  meeting  of  men  of  wit  and  genius,  pre- 

3  engagement  with  the  unfortunate  Cobham. 
•omprised  all  that  the  age  held  inoit  distiguished 
and  talent;  numbering  amongst  its  members 
Ben  Jouson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Sir 
igh,  Donne,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  and  many 
'pie  inferior  in  reputation  to  none  except  those 

!,  and  well  worthy  to  sit  at  the  same  table, 
L  lower  seat.   There  it  was  that  occurred  the 
"  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  which 
have  so  on  ,  excited  tlie  regretful  curiosity  of  antiquarians, 
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Abt.  1. —  The  London  Clubs;  their  Anecdotes  and  Ilislar^f 
Private  Rules  and  Meffidatiom.   Loudon.  1853. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Engiishiueii,  who  are  so  gen- 
erally reproached  by  other  nations  for  their  want  of  sociality, 
afaould  yet  have  originated  clubs,  the  very  object  of  which  is 
Ifae  promotion  of  good-fellowship.  Such,  however,  seems  to 
be  tbe  case,  the  two  earliest  we  have  on  record  being  one 
which  celebrated  its  syrnj)()>iii  aL  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in 
Friday  Street,  and  Ben  Jouftoii's  Club,  which  met  at  the  old 
Devil  Tavern,  between  Temple  Gates  and  Temple  Bar.  The 
dub  at  the  Mermaid  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  the  first 
established,  and  owed  its  origin  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
had  here  instituted  a  meeting  of  men  of  wit  and  genius,  pre- 
riously  to  his  engagement  with  the  unfortunate  Cobham. 
This  society  comprised  all  that  the  age  held  most  distigui.shcd 
for  learning  and  talent;  numbering  amonn"st  its  members 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jousou,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  belden,  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigb,  Donne,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  and  many 
others  who  were  inferior  in  reputation  to  none  except  those 
master  spirits,  and  well  worthy  to  sit  at  the  same  table, 
although  at  a  lower  seat.  There  it  was  that  occurred  the 
"wit-combats"  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  which 
have  BO  often  excited  the  regretful  curiosity  of  antiquarians, 
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and  to  which,  probably,  Beaumont  alludes  with  so  much 
aifection,  in  his  letter  to  the  old  poet,  written  from  the 
country:— 

"  What  thin;];s  liave  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 
80  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  hk  whole  wit  in  a  jest.'' 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  not  a  fragmentary  record  of 
those  meetings  has  come  down  to  us ;  a  few  scattered  allu- 
sions amongst  -the  old  dramatists,  or  their  panegyrists,  alone 
attest  that  such  things  did  exist ;  but  the  wit,  and  the  lively  fan- 
cies,—  the  gay  bubbles,  as  it  were,  of  the  most  fervid  imagi- 
nations brightened  by  wine  and  social  eninl  ition,  —  all  these 
have  passed  away  with  the  moment  that  gave  rise  to  them. 
What  would  wc  now  give  to  recall  even  the  slightest  portion  of 
those  days,  and  thus  enjoy  but  a  single  hour  in  the  society  of 
such  men  as  Shakespeare  and  his  brother  dramatists,  their 
conversation  varied  and  tempered  by  the  world-knowledge  of 
Baleigh  and  the  profound  learning  of  Selden !  One  man,  and 
one  only,  could,  by  the  magic  of  liis  jk  11,  have  called  up  the 
images  of  snch  a  time;  but  the  Great  Unknown — the  name 
must  never  leave  him  —  sleeps  the  last  sleep  in  I>ryburgh 
Abbey,  and  who  is  there  that  can  hope  to  succeed  him? 
Nay,  we  almost  regret  having, thrown  out  such  a  hint,  lest 
some  of  our  popular  writers-— Heaven  save  the  mark!  — 
should  catch  at  the  idea,  and,  having  dressed  up  a  set  of  fan* 
tocciiii  puppets,  should  endeavor  to  impose  them  upon  the 
world  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern. 

Ben  Jonson's  Club  was  held  in  a  room  of  the  old  Devil 
Tavern,  which  probably  from  this  circumstance  acquired  the 
distinguishing  name  of  the  ^  Apollo."  A  print  of  this  room, 
published  in  1774,  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Gifford,  who 

describes  it  as  "  a  handsome  room,  large  and  lofty,  and  iur- 
nished  with  a  gallery  for  music."  Over  the  door  of  it  was 
placed  a  bust  of  The  jioet,  underneath  which  were  inscribed, in 
golden  letters  upon  a  black  ground,  his  own  verses  of  welcome 
to  the  corner:-^ 
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*  Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow, 
To  the  Orurle  of  ApoUo  ; 
Here  he  ^ju'iiks  out  of  \\\:^  pottle, 
Or  the  tripos,  his  towor  hottle; 
All  his  answers  are  divine, 
Truth  itself  doth  flow  in  wine. 
Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers. 
Cries  old  Sim,  the  prinoe  of  skinkersi 
He  the  half  of  life  abuses 
Tliat  sits  wntcriDg  with  the  Masea. 
Those  doll  girls  no  good  can  mean  us, 
Wine  it  is  the  milk  of  Yemu^ 
And  die  poet's  hone  acooonted; 
Pij  ity  and  you  all  are  mounted. 
T  is  the  true  Pbebeian  liqnor 
Cheers  the  brain,  makes  wit  the  quicker. 
Pays  an  debts,  cures  all  diseases, 
And  at  once  three  senses  pleases. 
Welcome  all  who  lea<l  or  follow, 
To  the  Oracle  of  A^oUo,' 

**0  Rabb  Ben  JonsonI'* 

The  ^  Old  Sim'*  mentioned  in  the  above  lines  was  Simon 
Wadloe,  who  at  that  time  kept  the  Devil  Tavern.   So  at 

least  Wh alley  informs  us,  and  his  account  is  quoted  by  Gif- 
ford  without  any  expreH^iioii  of  cloubt  as  to  the  assertion. 

Within  the  room  were  hung  up  the  laws  of  the  club,  the 
celebrated  Leges  Comnvales^  drawn  up  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the 
pnxest  and  most  elegant  Latin.  These  we  now  give,  with 
the  old  translation  of  them,  which,  however,  is  neither  veiy 
&ithful  nor  veij  remarkable  for  poetical  merit 

*  LEGES  CONVIVALES. 
Quod  fdirfauttumque  anwivu  in  ApoUine  sit. 

^  1.  Nemo  Asymbolus,  Nisi  Umbra,  Hue  Yenito. 

2.  Idiota,  Insulsus,  Tristis,  Turpis,  Abesto. 

3.  Emditi,  Urbani,  Hilares,  Honesti,  Adsdscuntor* 

4.  Nec  Lectffi  Foemtnas  Repudiantor. 

5.  In  Apparatu  C^uod  Convivis  Consugct  Nares  Nil  Esto. 

6.  Epulse  Delectu  Potius  Quain  Suniptu  Parantor, 

7.  Obsonator  Et  Coquus  Convivarum  Gulaj  Periti  Sunto. 

8.  De  Discubitu  Non  Contenditor. 
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9.  Ministri  A  Daplbus,  Ociilati  Et  Muti, 
A  Poculis,  Auriti  £t  Celeres  Santo. 

10.  VioA  Puris  Fontibufl  Ministnuitor,  Aut  Vapulet  Hospes. 

11.  ModenliB  Pocalifl  Provocare  Sodales  Fas  EstOw 

12.  At  FabnUB  Magis  Quam  Vmo  Velitatio  Fiat 
IS.  ConviT»  Nec  Mott  Nec  Loquaoes  Sunto. 

14.  De  Seriifl  Ac  Sacxis  Poti  Et  Satnri  Ne  DisBeranto. 

15.  FidiceOy  Nisi  Acoersitiis,  Non  Venito. 

16.  Admisso  Bisn,  TripudiiSy  Ghoris,  Cantu,  Salibns, 
Onmi  Gratianiiii  FeatiTitate  Sacra  Celelnaiitor. 

17.  Joci  Sine  Felle  Sunto. 

18.  Insipida  Poemata  Nulla  Rocitanlur. 

19.  Versus  Scribere  Xullu.s  Cogito. 

20.  Argumcntationis  Totus  Stre])itus  Abcsto. 

21.  AmatoriiH  (^ut  relis  Ac  Susjui  iis  i^ibcr  Angulus  Esto. 

22.  Lapithaniin  INIorc  Scyphi^  Puf^nare,  Vitrea  Collidert'. 
Fenestras  Excutorc,  SiijH'Ucctilem  DIlar<'ran\  Nefa-i  Esto. 

23.  Qui  EoriLs  \v\  Dicta,  Vcl  Facta  Elimioat,  Elimmator. 

24.  Neminem  lieum  Pocula  Faciunto. 

Focus  PSRENNIS  EsTO." 
«BUL£S  fOB  THE  T.WEBN  ACADEMY; 

OR, 

Laws  ion.  tub  Beaux  Ksfrits. 

"  From  the  Latin  of  Ben  Jonson,  engraven  in  Marble  over  the  Chim- 
ney, in  the  ApoUo  of  the  Old  Devil  Tavern,  at  Temple  Bar,  that 
being  his  Clab-room. 

**  ASmi  verimm  redden  rerfto. 
I. 

As  the  fand  of  our  pleasure  let  each  pajr  his  shot. 
Except  some  chance  friend  whom  a  member  brings  in. 
2.  Far  hence  be  the  tody  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  Mot; 
For  such  have  the  plagues  of  good  company  been. 

II. 

**3.  Let  the  learned  and  wifft/^  ihejnn'al  and  (/at/, 

The  generous  and  /loncsf,  conijwse  our  tree  state. 
4,  An(/,  the  more  to  exalt  our  delight  while  we  stay. 

Let  none  be  debarred  fsom.  his  choice  female  mate. 

III. 

o.  Let  no  scent  offensive  the  chamber  infest 

6.  Let  fancy,  not  cost,  prepare  all  our  dishes. 

7.  Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  guest, 

And  the  cook,  in  his  dresam^  complj  with  theur  wishes. 
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8*  Let 's  have  no  dbturbance  aboat  takiog  places, 
To  show  joar  nice  breeding,  or  ont  of  vain  pride. 

9.  Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresh  glasses, 

Let  the  waiters  hare  ejes,  though  their  tongues  must  be  tied. 

V. 

**10.  Let  our  wines  without  mixture  or  stum  be  all  fine, 

Or  ciill  up  tlic  ma*iter  ami  break  Lis  dull  noddle, 
li.  Let  lio  sober  bigot  here  think  it  a  sin 

To  push  on  the  chirping  and  moderate  bottle. 

VI. 

"  12.  Let  the  contests  be  rather  of  books  than  of  wine. 

13.  Let  the  company  be  neither  noisy  nor  mute. 

14.  Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  of  divine, 

When  belly  and  head 's  full,  pro&nely  dispute. 

vn. 

*^  15.  Let  no  saucy  fiddler  presume  to  intrude, 
Unless  he  is  sent  for  to  vary  our  Miss. 

IG.  With  mirths  wit,  and  dancing^  and  singing  conclude, 
To  regale  every  sense  with  delight  m  excess. 

VIII. 

^  17.  Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat. 

18.  Dull  poems  to  read  let  none  privilege  take. 

19.  Let  no  poetaster  command  or  entreat 

Another  extempore  verses  to  make. 

IX. 

'*  20.  Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound. 

Nor  jars  interpose  saered  friendship  to  grieve. 
21.  For  rr^nerous  lovers  k  t  :i  corner  be  found, 

W  here  they  in  soft  sighs  may  their  passions  relieve. 

X. 

«  22.  Like  the  old  Lapithites  with  the  goblets  to  fight, 
Our  own  'mongst  offences  unpardoned  will  rank, 
Or  breaking  of  windows,  or  glasses  for  spite, 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rake-helly  prank. 

XI. 

**  23.  Whoever  shall  publish  what 's  said,  or  what 's  done, 
Be  he  banished  for  ever  our  assembly  divine. 
2-4.  Let  the  freedom  we  take  be  perverted  by  none, 
To  make  any  guilty  by  drinking  good  wine.** 
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From  these  "  Leges  Convivalcs  "  we  may  infer,  witli  bufTi- 
cient  accuracy,  the  nature  of  ciabs  at  their  outset.  They 
were  associationB  for  the  purpose  of  good-fellowship,  no 
doubt,  bat  it  was  the  fellowship  of  men  of  learning  and 
genius,  who  met  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  over  the  social 
glass.  The  dull  man  and  the  ignoramus  were  to  be  exclud- 
ed; the  leari]»  il  and  the  chcLTlul  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the 
club ;  drunkenness  was  forbidden,  yet  the  members  were  en- 
couraged to  challenge  one  another  to  the  glass  in  moderation ; 
the  society  of  females  was  permitted,  while  mirth,  singing, 
and  pleasant  conversation  were  enjoined ;  a  snug  corner  was 
set  apart  for  lovers  to  sigh  in,  and  think  upon  their  absent 
mistresses,  —  no  bad  proof,  by  the  by,  of  the  gentle  temper 
of  him  whom  modern  ignorance  has  designated  as  rough  and 
surly;  the  discussion  of  sacred  and  serious  ibiiiL^s  was  also 
put  under  ban,  the  serious  things  including,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, politics ;  there  was  to  be  no  quarrelling,  no  breaking 
of  glasses  or  windows  by  the  way  of  frolic ;  nor  was  any  one 
to  plague  the  company  by  reciting  bad  verses,  or  compelling 
others  to  extemporize ;  and  finally,  he  who  blabbed  what  was 
said  or  done  was  to  be  expLlkd.  In  liiany  of  these  matters, 
as  we  shall  see  liereaftcr,  the  clubs  of  our  own  day  have 
changed,  and  certamly  not  lor  the  better. 

We  have  no  means  of  tracing  out  the  time  when  these 
celebrated  societies  actually  became  defunct;  but  we  have  no 
notice  of  their  meetings  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL  The 
probability  is,  that  the  great  Revolution,  which  closed  thea- 
tres, put  down  fairs,  and  in  fact  forbade  everything  in  the 
shape  of  amusement  as  a  sin  against  Heaven,  dispersed  also 
the  clubs,  the  very  essence  of  which  was  elegant  enjoyment, 
and  therefore  in  direct  opposition  to  the  gloomy  spirit  that 
had  come  over  the  age.  But  then  in  due  time  followed  the 
Restoration,  and  the  tide,  wliich  had  ebbed  so  low,  leaving  as 
it  were  a  dry  and  barren  shore,  now  flowed  back  again  with 
a  violence  that  swept  everything  before  it,  not  excepting  de- 
cency and  morals.  The  hatred  of  the  recent  chancfcs,  and  the 
rage  for  bringing  back  the  ancient  order  oi  t hnigs,  admitted  of 
no  exception,  even  where  the  thing  to  be  destroyed  was  posi- 
tively good*  The  Cavaliers,  on  finding  themselves  once  again 
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in  their  old  qnartievBy  were  much  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who 
flhonld  return  after  a  lapse  of  years  to  the  family  mansion 
ftom  whieh  he  had  been  ejected,  and  who  would  naturally 

enough  fancy  every  change  that  had  hvcn  laade  in  his  absence 
an  innovation  to  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible.  Hence 
it  was  to  be  expected  that,  among  other  revivals,  so  joyous  an 
institution  as  that  of  the  clubs  would  not  be  forgotten ;  and^ 
accordingly,  the  traces  of  them,  which  are  utterly  lost  to  us 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  appear  once  again* 
The  first  of  which  any  mention  is  made  is  the  so-called  Club 
of  the  Kifu^s^  and  the  name  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  times  which  originated  it.  This  association  was  formed 
a  lirrle  after  the  return  of  Charles,  and  did  not  restrict  admis- 
sion to  any  quality  or  profession.  All  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  inherited  the  name  of  King  were  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  it  being  considered  that  such  a  designation  was 
alone  sufGtdent  to  prove  the  loyalty  of  the  candidate. 

Another  club,  that  arose  about  the  same  time,  was  called 
T/ie  Cliib  of  Ugly  Faces,  It  was  originally  at  Cambridge, 
and  held  its  first  dinner  in  Clare  Hall,  which,  at  the  outset,  it 
was  feared  would  not  be  large  en()ugh  to  contain  so  numer- 
ous a  body  as  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  claim  admission. 
The  result,  however,  disappointed  these  very  reasonable  cal- 
ealations.  Few  of  those  invited  would  allow  that  they  had 
any  right  or  title  to  a  seat  in  the  ugly  assembly;  and  a  very 
amusing  account  is  given  in  the  Spectator  of  the  excuses  put 
ij]  ;ui(l  pleaded  by  the  various  recusants.  How  the  authorities 
of  the  club  proceeded  with  them  is  not  said,  the  Wfint  of  a 
president  having  brought  the  whole  affair  to  a  stand  still.  A 
chaplain  had  indeed  been  provided  in  the  person  of  a  merry 
fellow  of  King's  College,  commonly  called  Crab,  from  his 
sour  look;  but  no  one  was  found  who  would  admit  himself 
dnly  qualified  for  the  presidency  by  superior  ugliness.  The 
affair,  it  is  said,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  merry  monarch,  then 
at  Newcastle,  and  the  whole  chimed  in  so  well  with  his  hu- 
mor, that  he  sent  them  a  royal  message,  stating  that  "  he 
could  not  be  there  himself^  but  he  would  send  them  a  brace  of 
backs.'' 

Even  this  was  a  deviation,  and  a  very  material  one,  from 
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the  original  deisign  of  clubs,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.     Men's  minds  had  been  forcibly  turned  to 
politics  by  late  events,  and  if  this  disposition  to    trade  and 
traffic  with  af&irs  of  state"  had  seemed  to  sleep  awhile  in  the 
commencement  of  Charles's  reign,  when  everything  else  was 
forgotten  in  the  momentary  access  of  joy,  it  was  soon  to  be 
aroused  again  with  more  activity  than  ever.    Goaded  by  the 
SLiia  of  the  proiiigate  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  people  were 
well-nigh  mad  with  terror ;  the  spectre  of  a  Popish  Church 
was  incessantly  present  to  their  imaginations;  and  three 
fourths  of  London  went  to  bed,  fully  expecting,  with  th^ 
Irishman,  to  wake  next  morning  and  find  their  throats  cut. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  the  ends  of  the  party  that  tlie  fer- 
ment should  be  kept  up  in  all  its  vigor.    If  once  the  nation 
was  allowed  time  to  cool  and  recover  from  its  alarm,  their 
power,  and  perhaps  even  their  safety,  would  be  brought  into 
serious  compromise ;  and  hence  arose  the  institution  of  The 
King's  Head  Chtb^  the  first  club  in  which  politics  were  sub* 
stituted  for  wit,  learning,  and  companionship.    There  is  a 
curious  and  not  uninteresting  account  of  this  society  in  Roger 
North's  "  Examen,"  and  as  it  would,  perhaps,  rather  lose  than 
g  un  by  being  translated  into  any  other  language,  we  shall 
give  the  passage  in  his  own  old-fashioned  style :  — 

We  bad  a  more  visible  administration,  mediate,  as  it  were,  between 
his  lordship  and  the  greater  or  lesser  vulgar,  who  were  to  be  the 
hnmcdiate  tools.  And  this  was  the  club  called  originally  The  King's 
Head  Club.    The  gentlemen  of  that  worthy  society  held  their  cvcn- 

in;^  sosions  continually  at  the  King's  Ileail  Tavern,  over  against  the 
Iiuu  r  Temple  Gate.  But  upon  occasion  ol'tliu  signal  oi'  a  green  rib- 
bon, Mi^recd  to  br  worn  in  their  hats  in  the  days  of  street  cngai^^e- 
mcnt.H,  like  the  coats  of  arms  of  valiant  knij^hts  of  old,  whereby  all  the 
warriors  of  the  society  niijilit  1*  ^ii^uli^ui^hcd,  ami  not  mistake  friends 
for  enemies,  they  were  called  also  The  Green  Ribbon  Club.  Their 
scat  was  a  sort  of  earfour  [carrefourj  at  Chancery-Lane  end,  a  centre 
of  business  and  company  most  proper  for  such  anglers  of  fools.  The 
house  was  double  bak-onicd  in  the  front,  as  may  yet  be  seen,  for  the 
dubstcrs  to  issae  forth  in  fresco,  with  hats  and  no  pemqnes,  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  merry  faces,  and  dilated  throats,  for  vocal  encouragement 
of  the  Canada  below,  at  bonfires,  on  usual  and  unusual  occasionB. 
They  admitted  all  strangers  that  were  confidmgly  introduced^  for  it 
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vvasn  ui;iin  vnd  of  their  institution  to  make  proselytes,  especially  of  the 
raw,  estaud  youth,  newly  (  ome  to  town.  This  copious  society  were  to 
the  faction  in  and  about  Lon(ion  a  sort,  of  executive  power,  and  by  cor- 
respondence all  over  EngUind.  The  resolves  of  the  more  retired 
couDcils  and  ministry  of  the  faction  were  brought  in  here,  and  orally 
insinuated  to  the  company,  whether  it  were  lies,  defamations,  commen- 
datioQS,  projects,  Sec,  and  so,  like  water  diffused,  spread  all  over  the 
town,  whereby  that  which  was  digested  at  the  club  over  night  was  like 
nourishment  at  eveiy  assembly,  male  and  female,  the  next  daj.  And 
ihui  the  younglings  tasted  of  political  administration)  and  took  them* 
aehres  for  notable  connsellors. 

^  The  oonyersation  and  ordbary  discourse  of  the  dub  was  chiefly 
upon  the  snbjed  of  braTonr,  in  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty; and  what  every  true  Ftotestant  and  Englishman  ought  to 
▼enture  and  do,  rather  than  be  overmn  with  Popery  and  slaveiy. 
Tbere  was  much  recommendation  of  silk  armor,  and  the  prudence 
of  bemg  provided  with  it  against  the  time  that  Protestants  were 
massacred.  And  accordingly  there  was  abundance  of  those  silken 
back,  breast,  and  head  pots  made  and  sold,  that  were  pretended  to  be 
pistol-proot,  in  which  any  man  dressed  up  wjis  as  safe  as  in  a  house, 
for  it  was  impossible  any  one  would  go  to  strike  liim  for  laughin?.  so 
ridicnluus  was  the  figure,  as  they  say,  of  hogs  in  armor,  —  an  iniage  of 
df-ri-ion  insensible,  but  to  the  view  a,s  I  have  had  it.  This  wa-j  nn 
armor  of  defence  ;  but  our  sparks  were  not  altogether  so  tame  to  carry 
their  provision  no  farther,  for  truly  they  intended  to  be  assailants  upon 
fiur  occasion !  and  had  for  that  end  recommended  also  to  them  a  certain 
pocket-weapon,  which  for  its  design  and  efficacy  had  the  honor  to  be 
called  a  Protestant  flail.  It  was  for  street  and  crowd  work,  and  the 
engine,  lying  perdu  in  a  coat  pocket,  might  readily  sally  out  to  execu- 
tion, and  60  by  dearing  a  great  hall,  or  piazza,  or  so,  carry  an  election 
by  a  choice  way  of  pollings  called  knocking  down.  The  handle  repre- 
sented a  fiurier's  blood  stick,  and  the  fiill  was  jomed  to  the  end  by  a 
strong  nerrouB  ligature,  that  in  its  swing  fell  just  short  of  the  hand, 
and  was  made  of  Ugmm  twte,  or  rather,  as  the  poet  termed  it,  nutrHt." 

This  satirical  description  is  in  ail  likelihood  somewhat  over- 
ebaiged,  but  it  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  club  in 
qneationy  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  existed.  Cruikshanks, 
nnrivalled  as  he  is  in  his  own  art,  never  placed  tbe  follies  of 
his  day  in  a  more  Indicrons  light,  even  with  tbe  advantage 
of  presenting  to  the  eye  what  is  here  only  suggested  to  the 
imagination. 
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"  Segnias  irritant  animos  demissa  per  nurcm, 
Quam  qaat  sunt  oculis  subjecta  iidcUboB/' 

Yet  dull  indeed  must  be  the  fancy  that,  on  reading  this  lively 
narrative,  does  not  picture  to  itself  the  meeting  of  the  dnb  in 
all  its  reality.  The  grotesque  fear  of  the  weak  and  timid, 
showing  itself  in  Protestant  flails  and  silk  head-pieces ;  the 
bravado  of  the  natural  boaster;  the  busy  gossip,  and  eager 
linnling  after  alarm,  of  others;  and  the  sardonic  faces  of 
bhaftesbory  and  his  intimates,  who  had  set  the  whole  ma- 
chine in  motion,  and  were  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  their 
more  simple  associates,— all  is  present  to  the  mind's  eye  in 
this  description.  The  extmet,  too,  is  curious  in  another  le* 
spect ;  it  shows  the  ground  whereon  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
been  poachini^  in  his  "  Pcveril  of  the  Peak,"  and  the  matchless 
dexterity  with  which  fie  assimilated  to  his  own  text  the 
collectanea  of  his  multiiarious  reading. 

The  club  of  ancient  times,  such  as  we  have  been  describing 
it,  exists  no  longer,  or  only  amongst  the  middle  or  lower 
classes.  The  aristocratic  combination  of  our  days,  which  is 
so  called,  is  a  dnb  in  name  only,  if  the  word  is  to  be  inter* 
preted  by  what  it  was  used  to  signify  in  its  origin,  and  through 
a  lung  course  of  years,  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  Formerly, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  it  meant  a  social  meeting  of  a  select 
few,  held  at  stated  intervals,  and  at  some  public  tavern, 
whereas  now  it  has  lost  every  one  of  these  attributes.  Some 
of  these  modern  assemblages  are  exclusively  confined  to 
members  of  the  army  and  navy,  others  to  university  men, 
others,  again,  to  travellers,  this  to  conservatives,  and  that  to 
reformers;  but  in  all,  a  certain  dejirree  of  wealth,  and  a  certain 
status  in  society,  seem  to  be  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
admission.  Now,  too,  each  club  has  its  own  proper  mansion 
built  at  its  own  cost,  with  every  accommodation  that  luxury 
can  demand,  and  invention,  bribed  to  the  utmost,  can  supply. 
Without,  they  present  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  mod- 
em architecture ;  within,  they  are  palaces  for  velvet-shod 
S}barites. 

Eeiore  mentioning  ihcm.  however,  w^e  must  hrst  briefly 
describe  a  club  once  of  great  notoriety,  and  in  many  respects 
of  an  order  somewhat  analogous  to  the  old  tavern  dubs,— 
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the  (X'lebrated  Beefsteak  Club^  established  about  the  loiddltj 
of  the  last  century,  and  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  of 
some  now  lori^otten  peer  having  called  upon  a  noted  actor 
or  theatrical  artist  of  the  day,  and  being  so  hugely  tickled  by 
the  flavor  of  a  beefsteak,  which  the  Thespian  was  cooking  - 
on  a  gridifon,  seasoned  by  all  the  wit  belonging,  from  time  im* 
memorial,  to  the  erratic  sons  of  Thalia,  that  he  invited  himself 
to  return  with  a  friend  on  the  following  Saturday,  and,  the 
entertain  I  lent  proving  equally  agreeable  to  others,  it  was 
afterwards  repeated  once  a  week.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  especially,  this  club  was  particularly  cele- 
brated. It  was  removed  to  more  commodious  premises ;  but 
the  old  fare  of  beefsteaks  exclusively  was  stiU  maintained, 
and  the  old  custom  of  cooking  them  in  the  room  was  rigidly 
observed.  Brougham,  Sheridan,  and,  at  an  earlier  period, 
Fox,  with  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  a  host  of 
others,  were  members,  spicincf  the  somewhat  humble  fare  by 
their  glowing  convivial  powers.  The  last-named  nobleman, 
however,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  such  simple  enter- 
tainment; for,  after  imbibing  his  six  bottles,  he  would  proceed 
to  some  of  the  taverns  of  Covent  Glarden  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  order  green  peas  and  an  ortolan,  at  a  time 
when  the  former  were  three  gnineas  a  pint  Being  by  no  means 
either  refined  in  appearance,  or  nice  in  his  iiabits,  he  was  on 
one  of  theF(  occasions  mistaken  by  a  novice  of  a  waiter  for  a 
debauched  gardener  from  the  adjoining  market,  and  the  Gar- 
den Ganymede  was  on  the  point  of  kicking  him  to  the  door 
for  his  presumed  impertinence,  when  he  luckily  took  the 
piecantion  of  informing  the  landlord  that  ^  that  drunken 
cabbage-grower  had  ordered  an  ortolan.'^  "  If  he  orders  a 
dozen,  give  him  them  immediately,"  was  mine  host's  prompt 
reply  ;  and  after  gloriously  falling,  as  was  the  custom  in  liiuse 
days,  under  the  influence  of  sundry  tumblers  of  brandy  or 
bowls  of  punch,  his  Grace  was,  on  the  shoulders  of  six  porters, 
borne  triumphantly  to  bed. 

Upon  entering  tiie  hall  of  a  modern  club-house,  you  find  it 
tenanted  by  the  hall  porter,  who  is  seated  at  a  desk,  and  an 
assistant  servant,  their  business  being  to  receive  messages, 
answer  inquiries,  and  take  care  that  no  unauthorized  persons 
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gain  admission.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  take  in  letters,  and 
keep  an  account  of  the  postage ;  and,  for  the  further  despatch 
of  this  part  of  the  business,  there  is  a  Icttcr-box,  into  which 
the  various  missives  are  dropped,  and  which  is  only  opened 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  carrier  from  the  regular  receiving- 
houses.  In  many  of  the  clubs  two  or  three  liveried  lads  are 
kept  ill  waiting,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  messages 
from  visitors  to  any  of  the  members.  Should  a  stranger 
wish  to  see  his  Mend,  there  is  a  reception-room  close  to  the 
bally  where  he  may  wait,  provided  his  appearance  should 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  attendants  to  justify  so  much  respect; 
but  the  old  Roman  proverb  holds  good  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, "  Non  cuiffis  hamim  cofUm^t  adire  Corinthum^^  for 
according  to  the  fashion  of  y<>iir  ir  irments  are  the  chances  of 
your  admission  into  the  reception-ruom  of  a  club-house. 
We  must,  however,  quote  briefly  horn  our  author: — 

"  Various  doors  openin<i;  IVoin  the  vestibule  lead  to  the  several  apart- 
ments upon  the  ground-floor,  each  of  which  lias  its  peculiar  object  juid 
designation.  The  lirst  to  be  noticed  is  the  morning-room,  where  the 
members  meet  to  write  letters  and  read  the  journals,  which,  in  most  of 
the  dubs,  are  taken  in  with  very  little  choice  or  Testriction,  except 
where  a  strong  party  feeling  may  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  any  jour- 
naL  A  republican  journal,  for  instance,  would  hardly  find  its  way  into 
the  morning-room  of  the  Conservative;  bat  such  exceptions  are  very 
rare,  and,  in  general,  this  matter  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  liberality. 
Even  stationery  is  supplied  to  the  members  without  stint  or  limit ;  and 
we  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  popular  author,  now  deceased, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  novels  at  bis  club. 

''The  coffee-rwrn  dSSSsin  in  nothing  but  its  superior  elegance  from 
the  same  apartment  in  any  fiishionable  tavern.  Rows  of  small  taldes 
project  from  eacli  side,  leaving  a  wide  open  space  up  the  middle,  for  the 
com  (Miifncc  of  passing  to  and  fro.  These  arc  hiid  for  breakfasts  and 
luiu  lu'on-,  troni  a  rather  l:ile  hour  in  the  morning  till  four  o'clock,  wkerij 
in  stairc  plirase,  tlie  scene  is  struck,  and  the  usual  arrangements  are 
made  tor  dinner.  Here  tlie  nicniber  who  may  wish  to  dine  is  duly 
supplied  with  a  carte  de  jour,  or,  in  plain  English,  with  the  daily  bill  of 
fare,  from  which  he  has  the  same  privilege  of  selection  that  he  would 
have  at  any  tavern,  and  with  the  certainty  that  whatever  he  orders  will 
be  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  cooked  in  tlie  first  style  of  cookery.  The 
attendants  upon  him  are  numerous  and  well  chosen.  First,  there  is  the 
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butler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  him  with  wine ;  next  there  is  the 
fcead-waiter,  whose  principal  business  is  to  take  cnrc  that  his  assistants 
pKHnptlj  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  feastersy  and  duly  supply  the  re- 
qnired  dishes^  which  are  woiind  up  from  below  by  a  sort  of  sideboatdf 
called  'a  lift,'  veiy  much  after  the  fiishion  of  that  described  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scotty  in  his  *  Pereril  of  the  Peak,'  where  Chiffineh  gives  the  excel- 
lent supper  to  Julian  and  his  companion.  Whether  the  romance  sug- 
gested the  contrivance  to  the  dubbists,  or  the  dobbists  taught  it  to  the  * 
nmancer,  verily  this  deponent  saitb  not,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  clerk  to  miike  out  the  bills  and  keep  the  various  ac- 
counts, who,  upon  some  occasions,  had  need  to  be  quick  both  of  hand 
and  eye.** 

Let  us  see  now  how  they  manage  when  they  wiah  to  in- 
dulge in  a  tjfmposium : 

**Sitch  beinfr  the  appliances,  the  member,  who  intends  dining  there, 
fills  up  a  form  of  (.linner-bill  with  the  dislics  that  lie  lins  selected  from 
the  carte  de  jour,  fhis  is  immediately  f()rvviud*jd  by  the  head-waiter 
in  attendance  to  tlie  rlerk  of  the  kitchen,  wlien  tlie  latter  marks  the  es- 
tablished price  to  each  di^h,  addiiij^  a  charge  of  sixpence,  oi  in  some 
chilis  of  a  shiUing,  for  taUc-monpy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  defray  the 
ex[>«'n.-e.^  coiitiiigent  upon  bread,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  tnble-ak\  nnd 
oth»  r  minor  necessaries  of  the  table.  When  the  bill  has  been  thus  lillcd 
up,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  coffee-room,  and  the  butler  adds  to  it  his 
charge  for  wliatever  wine  may  have  been  druni^,  after  which  it  is  hand- 
ed over  to  the  coffee-room  clerk,  who  sums  it  up,  and^receives  the 
amount  from  the  member.  In  this  way  an  excellent  dinner,  ezdosive 
of  the  wine,  may  be  had  for  little  more  than  half  a  crown, —  a  very 
moderate  outlay,  if  we  consider  that  the  meal  is  not  only  of  the  fint 
kind  in  itself,  bat  is  served  up  with  every  luxurious  accompaniment. 
In  additbn  to  this,  the  member  dinmg  at  his  dub  is  infinitely  more  in- 
dependent than  he  oould  be  at  any  tavern ;  he  has  not  to  buy  the  dvil- 
ity  of  greedy  wuters,  nor  has  he  to  drink  more  than  is  agreeable  to 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  house,  as  is  for  the  most  part  expected  by 
superior  tavern-keepers.  Then,  too,  he  may  have  company,  or  be  alone, 
at  hi>  option. — an  advantage  beyond  all  price,  and  which  he  caniwt 
command  in  any  public  cottee-room.  To  carry  out  this  arrangement,  a 
dining-room  is  provided  on  the  ground-Jioor,  wherein  from  six  to  a  iloz- 
en  membera  may  dine  together,  precisely  as  they  would  do  at  the  pri- 
vate house  of  any  one  of  them,  and  with  every  chance  of  having  a  inuch 
better  dinner  without  tlvc  .  trouble  or  expense.  The  atiair  is  thus  man- 
aged :  —  printed  forms  are  left  in  the  cafiee-room,  to  which-thoie  who 
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cfaoo3C  to  join  the  botue-dinner,  as  it  is  caUed^  sabscribe  their  names  ; 
bat  m  this  caae  no  allowance  is  made  fer  the  Aberdeen  man's  privilege 
of' taking  his  word  again* ;  whoever  onee  pats  his  name  to  thb  pranda* 
toij  requisition  may  indeed  choose  whether  he  will,  after  aU,  dine  there 
or  not,  bat  in  woj  case  he  must  pay  his  share  of  the  reckonin|^  whicb 
in  general  amounts  to  seven  and  sixpence  a  head.  These  dinners,  how- 
ever, do  not  take  place  unless  at  least  six,  and  in  some  clubs  eight, 
members  ha\  e  announced  their  purpose  of  joining  in  them." 

Now  for  the  diawiag-room  or  npstairs  department : 

^  We  now  ascend  the  stairs^  and  oome  into  the  drawing>room.  This 
is  for  the  most  part  elegantly,  nay,  superbly  famished ;  bat  it  is  thinly 

tenanted,  for  what  is  a  drawing-room  without  ladies?  It  is  their  pecu- 
liar domain,  and  the  few  congregated  in  their  lonely  palace  seem  like  so 
many  mijurning  widowers.  Things  look  much  better  in  the  library  that 
is  next  to  it.  Tliere  coat  and  waistcoat  seem  to  be  in  their  proper  cle- 
ment again,  and  ihe  expenditure,  which  is  lavish,  is  no  more  Uian  what 
is  right  and  proper.  A  rr-idntit  librarian  is  in  attendance,  every  ac- 
commodation being  afforded  to  the  reader;  and  we  may  form  a  pretty 
cor!v  (  f  average  of  tlie  resources  at  his  command,  when  we  hear  that  in 
1814:  the  books  in  the  Atlienieum  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  three 
hundred,  tlie  accumulated  result  of  donations,  and  of  a  fund  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  club  just  named  this  sum  is  said  to  be  five 
hundred  pounds  annual^,  ezduslve  of  the  money  devoted  to  periodicals. 

''A  card-room  stands  in  some  Iiooses  next  to  the  libraiy,  but  games 
of  pure  chance  are  forbidden  under  pain  of  expulsion ;  and  even  at 
whist  no  stake  is  allowed  beyond  half-guinea  points. 

We  must  now  asoend  to  the  third  stor)  ,  where  we  shall  find  one 
billiard-room,  if  not  more,  attended  by  a  marker.  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  cards,  a  separate  charge  is  made,  upon  the  very  obvious  and  rational 
ground  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  non-players  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra expenses  entailed  by  this  part  of  the  establishment.  Twelve  of  the 
clubs  allow  snioking-i  ooms,  which  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  worst- 
looking  part  ot  the  whole  building." 

"  Such,"  says  a  recent  French  writer,  **  is  the  modem  club,  a  sort  of 
private  restaurateur's,  with  the  advantages  of  good  wine,  good  food,  re- 
spectful attendance,  and  moderate  prices.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  them ;  but  as  all  of  them,  being  twenty- 
two  in  number,  are  quite  full,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  thousands  of 
expectant  candidates  on  the  list,  it  seems  <|iiite  phiin  that  their  nttlitj  or 
their  agreeableness  must  folly  counterbalance  any  thmg  that  can  be  said 
against  them.  Their  names  are  as  foUows :  ^ 
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VUleV,  The  Amj  and  Nsry,  UniTerniy, 

BnMike<'%  TmTeUen',  Oxford  and  Cambrid^By 

B«odk's»  Orienta],  Wyndham, 

The  Uaioo,  Garltony  Parthenon, 

Alfred,  Refitrm*  Erecthttom, 

Arthoi^^  CSooaervatiTe,  Garricfcy 

United  Serrice,  Athenaeum,  The  Law. 


Junior  United  Service, 

^  The  mode  of  admission  is  bj  ballot.  In  some,  one  negative  in  ten 
euiodes  the  candidate ;  inotberBia  single  black  ball  is  sufficient,  —  the 
n»t  ahmrd  of  all  regaladong.  The  admiMion  fee  varies  from  its  high- 
est point  of  £  32  to  fi?e  guineas,  while  the  annual  subscription  is 
in  most  chibs  six  guineas,  in  the  lowest  five;  and  in  none  does  it  go  be- 
yond ten." 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  description  of  these  various  estab- 
liahmeatB,  but  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  after  briefly  quot- 
ing or  condenaiog  from  the  author's  account  of  one  or  two  of 
fbe  more  remaricable* 

And,  first,  of  While's,  This  dub,  though  perhaps  less  cele- 
brated, is  siijjcrior  in  antiquity  to  Bruukes's.  Tlie  original 
"Master  W  liite,'-  by  whoia  or  whose  patroiiii  it  was  founded 
in  1698,  was  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  a  renowned  h4te  of 
one  of  the  old  chocolate-houses,  whose  noted  bow-window 
was  then  as  famous  and  favorite  a  fashionable  lounge  as  now« 
This  house  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tories^  as  the  oth« 
er  did  of  the  Whigs ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  even  less 
political  than  Brookcs's,  and  many  lacmbers,  we  believe,  are 
now  common  to  both.  It  is  less  numerous  than  the  other, 
and  also  affords  a  scantier  field  for  anecdotes ;  the  members 
of  tbat  party  being,  as  remarked  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  a  less 
convivial  character  than  the  Whigs,  with  whom,  it  may  be 
noticed.  Sir  Walter  himself  always  preferred  to  indulge  when 
inclined  for  a  spmposiuvu 

Yet  White's  has  been  the  scene  of  display  for  many  a  bcl 
esprit.  Generations  of  witii  have  traversed  its  portals,  and  the 
gay  and  the  fashionable  still  gaze  from  its  windows,  as  their 
predecessors  gazed  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Many  a  bright 
spirit  has  in  the  interval  shot  up,  blazed  or  iiicl^ered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  been  extinguished  for  ever ;  as,  doubtless,  many 
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another  will,  when  the  present  fleeting  race  itself  shall  have 
passed.   Of  its  early  records,  no  memorial  is  now  extant ;  bat 

towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  —  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  Dundas,  Rose,  and  Cannini^  — 
it  witnessed  frequent  convivial  scenes,  fewer,  however,  than  its 
rival,  for  though  some  of  its  members,  Dundaa  especially, 
yielded  to  none  in  good-fellowship,  Pitt's  whole  life  was  liter- 
ally devoted  to  his  coontry,  and  when  at  any  time  he  indulged 
in  recreation,  it  was  rather  at  the  private  residence  of  a  friend 
than  in  any  fashionable  assemblage  or  political  club.  His 
mind,  too,  was  so  constantly  intent  on  naiiuuai  allairs,  that,  in 
company,  if  not  what  is  termed  "  absent,"  he  was  apt  to  re- 
vert unconsciously  to  the  subjects  of  the  morning,  as  at  night 
he  retired  only  to  dream  of  the  labors  of  the  ensuing  day. 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  his  great  opponent,  was  never  in  an 
element  more  congenial  than  amid  ^e  pleasures  of  society  ; 
and  when  he  retired  to  Brookes's,  after  the  Parliamentary  la- 
bors of  the  night,  it  was  the  custom  of  his  rival  to  r('j)air  to 
tbp  rosidonce  of  Dundas  (afterwards  TiOrd  Melvilk')  for  an 
hour  or  two,  before  finally  betaking  himself  to  the  solitary 
habitation  which  ihc  famous  Duchess  of  Gordon  designated  as 
^  Bachelor's  Hali."  The  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  at  White's 
are  consequently  rather  of  a  reflected  nature,  and  bear  refer* 
ence  less  to  the  place,  perhaps,  than  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  which  it  may  be  said  Pitt  lived  and  died. 

Yet  some  of  the  anecdotes,  if  not  i^^ood,  are  characteristic. 
One  of  them  has  Dundas  for  its  hero.  He,  though  popular 
with  the  higher  classes,  was  by  no  means  in  equal  estimation 
with  the  lower  orders  of  his  countrymen  in  the  northern  di- 
vision of  the  island ;  and  it  was  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
Edinburgh  that  the  adventure  occurred.  Some  act  of  gov- 
ernment had  recently  given  oirence  in  Scothmd,  and  to  none 
more  so  than  to  a  knavish  tonsor  of  the  city,  wliose  services  Mr. 
Dundas  had  occasion  to  call  into  requisition.  The  fellow  was 
a  practical  jester  too,  and  determined  to  amuse  himself  at  the 
minister's  expense.  The  statesman  accordingly  had  no  sooner  . 
resigned  himself  to  the  operator's  hands  than  the  following 
colloquy  ensued. 

«  We  Ve  much  oblifi^fd  to  you,  Mr.  Dundas,  for  the  part  you 
lately  took  in  Loudon. ' 
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^  What!  you  a  politiciaa?    I  sent  for  a  barber." 
O  yes !  I  'U  shave  yon  directly  " ;  and,  perfonaing  the  oper- 
ation on  one  sidei  he  snddenly  drew  the  back  of  the  instni> 
roent  across  his  victim's  neck,  exclaiming,  **Take  that,  ye 

traitor !  "  and  hurried  down  stairs. 

The  statesman  was  naturally  alarmed ;  an  outcry  was 
raised ;  and  half  the  faculty  in  the  town  were  speedily  in  at- 
tendance, when,  on  removing  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Dundas 
had  firmly  kept  to  his  throat,  it  was  discovered  that  the  blood 
flowed  fiom  some  artificial  means  which  the  impudent  rogne 
had  employed  to  give  effect  to  his  hoax,  and  that  not  a  scratch 
was  visible.  The  fellow  consequently  escaped  nn punished, 
and  his  triuiaph  was  the  greater,  as  Mr.  Dundas  liad  the  mor- 
tiiication  of  being  laughed  at,  as  well  as  of  having  to  pay  the 
zealous  medical  attendants. 

Pitt  highly  relished  this  anecdote,  though  it  long  remained 
a  tender  snbjeot  with  Lord  Melville;  at  whose  expense,  how- 
ever, the  great  minister  frequently  enjoyed  a  laugh,  and  nt* 
tered  the  only  mot  of  which  he  has  ever  been  accused. 

^  How  is  it,''  said  some  one,  on  the  occasion  of  a  convivial 
visit  to  White's,  "  that  the  upper  side  of  the  sirloin  is  called 
the  Scotch  ?  " 

^  Can't  say,"  replied  Diindas,  to  whom  the  interrogatory 
was  addressed. 

*^I'U  tell  yon  why,''  Interrupted  Pitt;  ^^'tis  because  the 
Scotch  always  prefer  the  side  that 's  uppermost 
Onr  limits,  however,  warn  us,  for  the  present,  to  have  done ; 

and  pn»misin^  that  White's  is  now  confined  to  a  select  and 
ahiiuat  iinn-poiitical  set  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  members,  we 
roust  merely  mention  Brookcs's,  the  head-qnarters  of  the 
Whigs,  as  White's  was  of  the  Tories,  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury. Latterly  both  have,  in  point  of  political  importance, 
gieatly  fallen  aS,  White's,  indeed,  is  no  longer  political ;  and 
though  Biookes's  is  still  the  resort  of  the  fastidious  English 
Whigs,  it  is  so  for  out  of  date,  that,  referring  to  the  book  be- 
fore ns  for  a  description  of  it,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoan^  a  few  of  its  choicest  anecdotes.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  club  was  in  it^^  zenith,  the  noted 
Selwyn  was  one  of  its  principal  wits.  He  was  fond  of  attend- 
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ing  public  executions,  and  would  go  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  to  see  one.   Of  him  we  are  told  i— 

"  His  wit  wa>i  often  of  a  coarse  order.  It  was  on  lii^  return  froTii  one 
of  these  excur.-i  n  >  that  a  «»eneral  otfieer  who  had  served  in  the  American 
war,  after  taunting  him  for  his  peculiar  bad  taftr,  turned  the  conversa- 
tion l)y  describing  some  hot  and  cold  springs  in  Virgin =o  contignons 
that  he  had  only  to  pull  a  trout  out  of  one  antl  throw  it  into  the  other 
to  get  cooked.  *  I  believe  you,'  said  Sclwyn,  *  for  when  I  was  lately  in 
France  [where  he  had  been  attending  aa  executionj  I  heard  of  a  third 
qpring  in  Auvergne,  conUuning  ptxnhjf  and  butter,* 

^  *  Mr.  Selwyn/  said  the  General,  *  consider  the  improbability,  —  pcart- 
Ujf  and  buUtr  r 

aak  jour  pardon/  replied  Geoffge,  < I  believed  your  story;  you 
surely  are  too  polite  to  discredit  mine.' 

"  On  another  evening  at  the  dub^  when  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
in  reference  to  Whitbread,  who  was  then  pressing  the  minbtry  haid, 
remarked^  'The  iivtfftfris  making  a  desperate /un^  at  popularity/-^ 
< Pardon  me,  Duke/  said  Selwyn,  <he  is  only  playing  at  earU  and 
Heree* 

**  It  was  shortly  after  this  period,  when  the  famed  Corresponding  So- 
ciety was  in  full  vigor,  that  .Sehvyn  wju?  one  iMa}  -<l;iy  walking  with 
Fox,  a.s  a  troop  of  chimney-sweepers,  in  their  gaudy  Liapping^,  ap}u  arcd 
in  sicH'.  1  say,  Charlie,'  remarked  the  wit,  '1  have  often  laanl  you 
talk  of  the  majesty  vf  Oie  people^  but  i  never  before  saw  any  of  their 
princes  and  princesses.* 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York  frequently,  about  this  pe- 
riod, visited  Brookes's ;  the  former  irom  oongeniali^  of  political  opinion 
with  the  members,  the  other  in  consequence  of  his  being  weU  received, 
when  he,  one  midnight  or  morning,  in  company  with  some  of  the  rauis 
of  the  day,  burst  open  its  doors  by  way  of  lark.  The  Prince  was  a 
joyous  spirity  fully  equal  to  most  of  them  m  point  of  story  and  repartee ; 
and  the  Duke  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  his  visits  inspiration  for 
the  only  good  thing  he  ever  said  m  his  life:  ' Here,  waiter,  remove  this 
marine,'  was  the  unfortunate  slip  he  made,  in  alluskm  to  an  empty  bot- 
tle, one  day  in  the  presence  of  General  Miller,  a  distinguished  oflkser  of 
that  branch  of  the  service.  am  at  a  loss,'  remarked  the  Greneral, '  to 
know  why  the  corps  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  should  be 
comimred  to  an  empty  bottle?*  *  No  offence,  my  dear  General,'  replied 
the  Duke  ;  '  I  memi  a  good  fellow  who  has  done  his  duty,  and  is  ready 
to  do  it  again.' 

Another  celebrated  character  who  frequented  Brookes's  tn 
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the  days  of  Selwyn  was  Banningi  the  famous  counsellor}  af« 
terwafds  Lord  Ashburton,  and  many  keen  encounters  passed 
between  the  two*  Dunning  was  a  short,  thick  man,  with  a 
tnni'-up  nose,  a  constant  shake  of  the  head,  and  latterly  a  dis* 

trcssing  hectic  cough, —  but  a  wil  of  the  first  water.  Though 
he  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-two,  he  amassed 
a  fortune  oi  £  15U,0U0,  during  twenty-five  years'  practice  at 
the  bar;  and  lived,  notwithstanding,  so  liberally,  that  his  moth- 
er, an  attorney's  widow,  as  some  of  the  wags  at  Brookes's 
wickedly  recorded,  left  him  in  dudgeon  on  the  score  of  his  ex« 
tiavagance*  Sheridan,  a  more  congenial  wit  than  Selwyn, 
was  wont  humorously  to  depict  a  dinner  at  the  lawyer's  coun- 
try-house near  Fulharn,  when  the  following  conversation  was 
represented  to  have  occurred:  — 

John,''  said  the  old  lady  to  her  son,  after  a  dinner,  during 
which  she  had  been  astounded  by  the  profusion  of  the  plate 
and  viands,— John,  I  shall  not  stop  another  day  to  witness 
such  shameful  extravagance." 

*^  Bat,  my  dear  mother,"  intermpted  Dunning,  <^  you  ought 
to  consider  thai  1  ean  afibrd  it :  my  income,  you  know—" 

"No  income,"  said  the  old  lady  iHipatienily,  "can  stand 
such  shameful  prodigality.  Tiie  sum  which  your  cook  told 
me  that  very  turbol  cost  ought  to  have  supported  any  reason- 
able family  for  a  week.'' 

^Pooh,  pooh!  my  dear  mother,"  replied  the  dutiful  son, 
*^  you  would  not  have  me  appear  shabby.  Besides  what  is  a 
turbot  ?  " 

"  Pooli,  pooh  I  what  is  a  turbot?"  echoed  the  irritated 
dame  :  ^'  don't  pooh  me,  John  :  I  tell  you,  such  goinifs-on  can 
come  to  no  good,  and  you  Ml  see  the  end  of  it  before  long. 
However,  it  sha'n^t  be  said  your  mother  encouraged  such  sin- 
fol  waste,  for  1'  11  set  off  in  the  coach  to  Devonshire  to-morrow 
morning." 

^  And  notwithstanding,"  said  Sheridan,  *^all  John's  rhetor** 

ical  efforts  to  detain  her,  the  old  lady  kept  her  word." 

Despite  of  Dunning's  celebrity  and  success  as  a  barrister, 
he  stood  himself,  like  most  great  lawyers,  in  wholesome  fear 
of  the  law.  A  neighboring  farmer  on  one  occasion  cutting 
down  two  of  the  trees  on  his  premises,  Dunning's  butler,  a 
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zealot,  informed  him  of  the  trespass,  and  added,  that  he  had 
threatened  the  delmqnent  with  a  lawBiait.  ^^Did  yoa  in- 
deed ?  "  said  his  master ;  ^  then  yon  most  carry  it  on  yomsel^ 
for  yon  may  depend  on 't  I  sha'n't,"  -—keeping  in  view,  prob* 

ably,  the  declaration  of  the  celebrated  counsellor  Marriot,  wiio, 
at  the  close  of  a  kjug  and  successful  forensic  career,  an- 
nounced that,  if  any  one  were  to  claim  the  coat  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  threaten  him  with  a  lawsuit  in  the  event  of  refusal, 
he  would  at  once  give  it  np,  lest  in  defending  the  coat  he  lost 
his  other  garments  too. 

Selwyn  and  Banning  cherbhed  no  special  regard  for  each 
other.  For  medicine  as  well  as  law,  the  supercilious  wit  en- 
tertained supreme  coiiteiiipt.  One  evening  the  counsellor  and 
a  Dr.  Brockiesby  were  moralizing  on  the  supertiuities  of  life, 
and  the  needless  wants  men  created  for  themselves.  ^  Veiy 
trne,  gentlemen,"  said  George,  ^  I  am  a  proof  of  the  justice  of 
your  'remark ;  for  I  haye  lived  all  my  life  without  wanting 
either  a  lawyer  or  a  physician.**  He  was,  however,  at  this 
period  becoming  unusually  bitter.  He  had  been  brought  in 
haste  from  the  Continent  by  a  rumored  change  of  ministry, 
from  which  he  might  lose  his  place,  iiut  his  wit  preserved  it. 
Appearing  at  court  next  day  —  a  cold  day  in  the  middle  of 
March— in  light  habiliments,  the  king  remarked  them,  and 
the  incongruity.  «  Veiy  true,  Sire,  they  are  cold*;  and  yet  J 
assure  your  Majesty  I  have  been  in  a  violent  perspiraOan  ever 
since  my  arrival  in  England." 

It  was  during  this  tour  that  he  sarcastically  remarked  to  an 
old  French  marquis,  who  was  expatiating  on  the  genius  of  his 
countrymen  in  inventing  ruffles :  "  True,  but  mine  surpass 
them,  for  they  added  shirts."  And  it  was  said  that,  a  young 
and  titled,  but  very  giddy  lady,  asking  him  if  she  did  not  look 
very  young,  "  Yes,*'  he  replied,  as  if  you  had  just  come 
from  boarding-school ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  year  or 
two  you  will  be  able  to  read,  write,  sit,  stand,  walk,  and  talk.'* 

Sheridan,  however,  was  now  eclipsing  beivvyn  at  Brookes's, 
though  he  had  not  effected  an  entrance  without  considerable 
difficulty.  Selwyn  perseveringly  blackballed  him,  under  the 
impulse  of  aristocratic  prejudices,  as,  it  was  said,  he  would 
have  blackballed  George  III.  himself,  had  he  not  been  a|^ 
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to  t^ow  qnarterings  for  four  generations;  and  it  required  the 

interposition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  baiflc  the  opposition. 
Even  tlien  Georije  was  rather  circumvented  than  fairly  beaten. 
The  Prince  arriving  one  evening  arm  in  arm  with  Sheridan^ 
when  the  ballot  was  to  take  place  for  the  third  time,  snm- 
mooed  the  cynical  wit  from  the  room  on  pretext  of  having  some 
important  circumstance  to  communicate,  and  together  with 
l^eridan  detained  him  so  long  that  the  ballot  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  interval.  Seiwyn,  okl  and  Mioruse,  growled  for 
awhile;  but  nltimately  the  wit  of  Sheridan  prevailed,  and 
before  the  evening  expired  he  bade  him  cordially  welcome. 

The  hons  mots  recorded  of  Sheridan  at  Brook(^s'<  are  almost 
innamerable*  He  had  scarcely  been  installed  when  Whit- 
bread,  of  the  noted  porter  firm,  was  one  evening  declaiming 
against  the  ministry  for  imposing  the  war-tax  on  malt;  and 
Sheridan,  though  he  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  could  not 
resist  ilie  temptation  of  having  a  hit  at  the  brewer^  as  Mr. 
Whitbread  was  called.  Taking  out  his  pencil,  therefore,  iie 
wrote  the  following  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper,  —  a  proof  that 
his  humor  was  not,  as  Moore  would  lead  us  to  infer,  always 
previously  prepared :  — 

'*  They 've  raised  tlic  price  of  table-Urink ; 
What  is  the  reason,  do  you  think? 
The  tax  on  moft  *m  the  cmae,  J  bear, — 
Bal  whftt  1m»  malt  to  do  with  beer  %  ** 

Neither  high  nor  humble  was  at  this  time  spared  by  his 
effervescent  wit  Meeting  the  Trince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  one  day  in  St  James's  Street,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
portico,  We 've  just  been  dlscussingi  Sherry,"  said  the  Duke, 
*^  whether  you  are  rogue  or  fool^  *^  I  am  between  both,  your 
Boyal  Highness,"  he  replied,  taking  an  arm  of  each  before 
passing  on. 

B<'tween  Belwyn  and  Sheridan  there  was  kept  np  a  perpet- 
ual banter.  lu  his  latter  days  George  had  become  miected 
with  '^the  gentlemanly  vice  of  avarice,"  bat  still  retained  a 
passion  for  personal  decoration.  Can.  anything  le  more 
reasonable  ?  Can  yon  conceive  how  they  could  have  let  me 
have  it  so  cheap  ?  **  said  be  in  his  dotage,  displaying  a  waist* 
coat  he  iiad  purchased  at  Chaiing  Cross.    "  Very  easily,"  re- 
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plied  Sheridan ;  they  took  yon  for  one  of  the  trade^imd  sold 
it  yon  wholesale." 

Bnt  onr  limits  compel  us  to  close.   For  farther  anecdotes 

and  descriptions  of  the  varioaa  other  clubs  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  merely  subjoining 
—  should  any  of  our  countrymen  desire  to  imitate  such  aris- 
tocratic institutions  (a  course,  however^  which  we  by  no  means 
recommend)  — a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  CarlUmj  the  most 
aristocratic  of  alL  We  believe  it  literally  tme,  that,  hitherto 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  alone,  they  are  now  for  the  first 
time  ^iven  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  an  American 

juunial. 

^1.  The  CarUon  Club  shall  consist  of  eight  hundred  memberB,  exclu- 
rive  of  all  Peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  and 
who  may  be  elected  members  of  the  Clab. 

*^  II.  The  entraoceHDiODej  on  admisskm  to  the  Club  shall  be  fifteen 
guineas,  and  the  amiual  subscription  ten  guineas.  The  latter,  which  Is 
due  oo  the  1st  of  January,  is  not  to  be  paid  after  the  first  year  by  sadk 
members  as  beoome  supernumerary. 

''IIL  Each  candidate  Ibr  adoiission  must  be  proposed  by  one  mem^ 
her  of  the  Club,  and  seconded  by  another ;  and  the  names,  both  of  the 
candidate  and  of  the  proposer  and  seconder,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
entered  in  the  Book  of  Candidates. 

**IV.  Tlie  election  of  members  shall  be  made  \)\  the  committee  as 
now  appointed,  and  by  ballot;  twelve  to  be  a  quorum  at  such  ballot, 
and  two  black  balls  to  cx^clude. 

"V.  The  names  of  candidates  to  be  taken  in  tlie  order  in  which  tlicy 
are  inserted  in  tlic  hook,  with  tlic  exception  of  all  Peers  and  members 
of  thn  llou^c  of  Commons,  who  may  be  balloted  for  immediately,  and 
ten  candidates  who  are  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  committee  from 
those  wlmse  names  may  be  in  the  book  on  tlie  1st  of  May  in  each  year. 

**  VI.  On  the  admission  of  each  new  member,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify the  same  to  him  (in  duplicate,  if  abroad) ;  fumishiug  him,  also,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  requesting  him  to  remit  an  order 
to  its  bankers  for  the  amount  of  his  entrance-money  and  subscription. 

YIL  As  the  payment  of  these  sums  will  entitle  a  member  to  eigoy 
every  benefit  the  Club  can  impart,  so  is  his  acquiescence  in  the  Rules 
furnished  to  him  thereby  distinctly  implied. 

^  YUI.  No  newly  elected  member  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
any  of  the  advantages  or  privileges  of  the  Club,  until  he  has  paid  his 
entrance  and  subscription  money. 
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**IX.  If  such  new  member  does  not,  in  compliance  Ti  itli  the  preced- 
ing ruic,  pay  the  sum  therein  speciiied  within  tlic  sj)acc  of  two  months 
from  the  day  of  Ui»  admbsion  to  the  Club,  if  he  be  in  the  United  King- 
dom,  and  of  twelve  months,  if  abroad,  the  Secretary  sliall  report  ao 
oordingly  to  the  committee,  who  fihall  cause  liis  name  to  be  erased  from 
the  list  of  members,  unless  be  can  account  tor  the  delay  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee. 

«  X.  The  name  of  every  member  failing  to  pay  his  amiual  subscrip- 
lioiiy  due  on  the  Ist  of  January,  shall  Jie  pkced  over  one  of  the  mantel* 
pieces  of  the  Qnb,  on  the  1st  of  February,  notice  of  which  shali  be 
teat  to  him,  or  to  his  banker  or  agent,  by  the  secretary  i  and  if  the  sub- 
aenption  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  1st  of  JiCaj,  the  defiuilter,  having 
reo^ved  this  notice,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  his 
name  shall  be  erased  from  the  books  acoorduigly.  To  avoid  inconven- 
ience^ it  is  earnestly  requested,  that  the  agents  of  members  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  authority  to  pay  their  annual  subscriptions  due  on  the  Ist 
of  Juiiiiiiry. 

•*XI.  Any  member  who  maybe  absent  from  tlie  United  Kingduin 
during  the  whole  period  within  which  the  annual  subscription  is  paya- 
ble, may,  at  his  opiiuii,  be  considered  a??  a  supemumerai-y  member,  and 
be  exempted  from  tlie  .subscription  during  the  continuance  of  such  ab- 
sence. Upon  his  communicating,  in  writing;,  to  the  Secretary,  lii.s  return 
to  Kugland,  and  upon  his  paying  his  subs^eription  for  the  current  year, 
he  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Club,  until  a  vacanqr 
occurs  for  his  re-admission  without  the  ballot.  The  name  of  every  mem- 
ber availing  himself  of  this  indulgence  must  be  entered  in  the  ^  Book  of 
Snpemumerary  Members,'  on  the  Secretary  receiving  notice  of  the  op- 
tion being  made ;  and  if  his  wish  to  rejoin  the  Club  be  not  expressed  to 
the  Secretary  within  three  months  after  his  return  to  England,  he  is  no 
kager  to  be  considered  a  member  thereof. 

«  Xn.  The  vacancy  of  a  member  so  becoming  supernumerary  shall 
be  filled  np  in  the  manner  directed  by  Rule  IV.,  out  of  the  Book  of 
Candidates. 

XIIL  All  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Brummonds,  Char- 
ing Cross,  bankers  to  the  Qub. 

«XIV.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  thirty  members  and  the  Trus- 
tees ;  ten  of  the  said  thirty  members  to  go  out  by  rotation,  aimually^ 
who  shall  not  be  eapabh:'  of  re-election  for  one  year ;  and  tlu'  \  acancies 
to  be  filled  up  by  bidlot  at  a  general  meeting  of  tlie  Club,  on  the  17th 
of  3Iarch  in  each  year.  The  committee  list  for  the  proposed  new  mem- 
ber- of  the  committee  shall  be  p!it  up  a  luriaight  before  the  general 
meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be  elected,  and  any  member  proposing  to 
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substitute  any  other  list  or  names,  sliall  put  up  the  same  a  week  before 
the  geiiernl  meeting.  All  tlie  concerns  of  the  Club,  including  the  build- 
ing or  pureliase  of  a  suitable  house,  furniture,  &c.,  and  the  procuring  by 
degrees  a  proper  collection  of  books,  maps,  and  periodical  publications, 
shall  be  managed  by  the  said  committee.  They  shall  al^o  liave  the 
power  to  appoint  all  officers  and  serrants  of  the  Club,  and  shall  name 
their  own  days  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  bosinefls, — at  which 
meetings  three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

<<XV.  In  the  event  of  mj  yacaocies  oocurring  in  the  committee  af- 
ter the  annual  election  on  the  17th  of  Marcfa»  the  committee  itself  shall 
have  the  power  of  filling  them  up. 

*^  XVI.  Any  infraction  of  the  Roles  and  Regulattoos  of  the  Club  shall 
be  taken  immediate  cognizance  of  bj  the  eommittee. 

<'XVIL  There  shall  be  five  Trustees,  viz.  the  Doke  of  Bucdeacfa^ 
the  Marquess  of  Salisboiy,  the  Earl  of  Yemlami  the  Earl  of  Hardwi<^e9 
and  Lord  Redesdale,  who  shall  remain  in  oflice  until  death  or  resigna- 
tion,  or  imtil  n  general  meeting  of  the  members  shall  think  proper  to 
remove  anv  i>i  them,  and  to  elect  any  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  in  his  or 
their  room;  and  all  securities  shall  be  taken,  stocks  purchased,  and  pur- 
chases and  investments  made,  in  the  names  of  such  Trustees;  the  prop- 
erty, the  subject-matter  of  the  trust,  to  be  nevertheless  subject  to  the 
disposition  of  the  committee:  the  orders  in  writing  of  three  of  whom, 
assembled  at  a  boar  I,  and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  tlie  day,  and  at- 
tested by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  obligatory  upon,  and  a  justification  to^ 
the  Trustee*:,  as  to  aay  such  purchase,  sale,  investment,  or  disposal 

"  XVI II.  The  eommittee  may  call  an  extraordinary  general  meeting 
of  the  Club,  on  giving  fourteen  days'  notice,  specifying  the  object  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution^  and  confining  the  dieeussion  to  that  object  only.  In 
such  case  the  notice  of  such  extniordinaiy  general  meeting  shall  be 
signed  hj  twelve  members  of  the  committee^  and  posted  up  in  a  public 
room  of  the  Club  at  least  fourteen  days  previous  to  the, day  of  meeting. 
The  committee  shall  also  call  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  on  the 
written  requisition  of  forty  members,  not  being  of  the  committee,  under 
restrictions  similar  to  the  preceding. 

**  XIX.  No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  a  general  rule,  shall  ever  be 
made  at  any  extraordinary  general  meeting,  unless  there  be  at  least  one 
hundred  members  present,  and  without  the  sanction  of  a  majority  con- 
sisting of  two  thirds  of  the  same,  h  ."-hall  he  competent,  however,  for 
any  member  to  propose,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  tlie  17th  of  ]\Tarch, 
any  new  vn\o  or  regulation,  or  any  alteration  of  an  old  rule  ;  and  such 
proposal  luivitiLC  been  duly  secon(i»'d,  sh;ill  be  referred  for  consideration 
to  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Satiirday  in  May  next 
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foUowing,  when,  in  the  event  of  the  same  being  adopted  by  two  thirds 
of  the  members  then  present,  it  shall  become  binding  on  the  Club,  what- 
cnrer  the  number  actually  present  maj  be. 

^  XX.  There  shall  be  two  meetings  of  the  Club  held  yearly,  one  on 
the  17th  daj  of  March,  not  being  Sunday,  (if  Sunday,  on  Uie  preced- 
ing Saturday,)  for  the  purpose  of  eleetmg  one  third  of  the  committee 
ibr  the  sacceeding  year,  and  recelTmg  a  report  and  abstract  of  the  state 
of  the  accounts  and  general  concerns  of  the  Club  for  the  past  year,  from 
the  committee,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  current  year;  which  document  shall  he  left  afterwards  at 
the  Onh  for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  The  other  meeting  shall 
be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on 
such  pro{K)sition8  as  may  have  been  submitted  on  the  17tli  of  March, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  said  accounts. 

**XXI.  No  subject,  except  what  relates  to  the  management  of  the 
concern?  of  the  Chib,  shall  ever  be  proposed  or  broiiglit  forward  for 
public  discussion  at  any  annual  or  general  meeting,  and  the  chair  shall 
be  taken  at  all  meetings  at  one  o'clock. 

*^XXII.  No  meinl)er  shall,  on  any  pretence,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, receive  any  profit,  salary,  or  emolument  from  the  funds  of  the 
Club,  under  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  nor  shall  any  member  give  any 
money  or  gratuity  to  any  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment. 

"XXIIL  No  member  shall  take  away  from  the  Club,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  any  newspaper,  pamphlet,  book,  or  other  artide,  the 
property  of  the  Club,  under  the  penalty  of  expulsion. 

*^XX1V.  No  provisions  cooked  in  the  Club-house^  or  wines,  or  other 
fiqoocs,  are  to  be  sent  out  of  the  house  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

XXV.  Any  canse  of  complaint  that  may  arise  is  to  be  written  and 
signed  by  the  member  so  complaining,  on  his  bill,  which  complaint  must 
be  specially  noticed .  by  the  committee,  on  settling  the  weekly  acoouii^ ; 
and  any  inattention  or  improper  conduct  of  a  servant  is  to  be  stated  by 
letter,  under  the  signature  of  such  member,  whidi  letter  being  put  into 
the  Secretary's  box,  must  be  laid  before  the  committee  at  their  next 
weekly  meeting. 

**  XX\'l.  All  members  are  to  pay  their  bills,  for  every  expense  they 
incur  in  the  Club,  before  they  leave  the  house ;  the  steward  iiaving 
positive  orders  not  to  open  accounts  with  any  individuals,  and  being 
under  the  necessity  of  accounting  to  the  committee,  weekly,  for  all 
moneys  passing  tiirough  his  hands. 

XXVII.  No  member  is  on  any  account  to  bring  a  dog  into  the 
Club-rooms. 

<«  XXVIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  in  case  any  cir- 
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cumstances  ahonld  ocear  Bkelj  to  endanger  the  wdfiure  and  good  order 
of  the  Club,  to  caU  a  general  meeting,  giving  fourteen  days'  notice ;  and, 

in  the  event  of  its  being  voted  at  that  meeting,  by  two  thirds  of  the  per- 
sons present,  to  be  decided  by  ballot,  that  the  name  of  any  member  or 
jncnil)ers  should  be  removed  from  the  Club,  their  subscriptions  for  the 
current  year  shall  be  retumed,  and  he  or  they  shall  cease  to  belong  to 
the  Ckib. 

"XXIX.  The  members  of  the  Club  arc  expected  to  oommunicate 
their  addresses,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary. 

"  XXX.  These  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be  printed,  and  a  copy 
of  them  traosmitted  to  ereiy  member  of  the  Clab^  by  the  Secretary.'* 


Art.  II.  —  The  Republican  Court :  or  American  Society  in  (he 
Days  of  Washington.  By  R.  W.  Griswold.  With  Twenty- 
one  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Women  engraved  on  Steel, 
from  Original  Pictures  by  Woolaston^  Copley,  Gainsbor* 
ough^  Stuart^  Fine,  Malbone^  and  others.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1855. 

It  is  gratifying  to  mark  the  improvement,  both  artistic  and 
literary,  so  obvious,  of  late  years,  in  that  large  and  popular 
class  of  books  designed  as  holiday  gifts.  Instead  of  mate- 
rials gathered  at  raadom  embellished  at  a  cost  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  their  value,  illuBtrated  editions  of  standard  poets, 
and  other  works  of  permanent  interest,  have  oomc  into  vogne. 
^  The  Republican  Court"  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  in 
this  department  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  has  the  pecnliar 
merit  of  a  national  subject.  It  consists  of  a  llucnt  narrative, 
intended  to  convey  an  authentic  and  picturesque  idea  of  social 
life  iu  this  country  in  the  days  of  Washington.  His  leave- 
taking,  both  of  the  array  and  of  Congress,  his  triumphal 
progress  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  his  inauguration,  and  the 
ceremonies  and  fiU$  incident  to  tiiese  public  events,  are  elab- 
orately described.  The  distinguished  members  of  the  Con* 
vention  that  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  are  portrayed, 
together  with  the  eminent  foreigners  then  visitors  to  oar 
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shores.  The  party  warfare,  the  domestic  habits,  the  costume, 
and  even  the  visiting  lists  of  the  prominent  ladies  of  the  time, 
are  graphically  revived.  Indeed,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  this 
costly  memorial  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic  is  to  exhibit 

the  charms  and  the  agency  of  woman,  during  ihv  momentous 
era  described;  and  whoever  is  capable  of  appreciating  licr 
legitimate  influence  as  a  social  being,  will  here  tind  a  more 
eioqueat  viDdication  of  her  rights,  as  maintained  in  the  hon* 
©red  exercise  of  latent  power,  than  in  the  direct  pleas  of  the 
most  gifted  of  her  sex.  The  voiume  contains  twenty-one 
engravings  of  American  women,  eminent  from  their  associa- 
tion with  Revolutionary  statesmen  and  heroes,  or  on  account 
of  intrinsic  graces  of  character.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
elegant  quarto,  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  period 
have  been  searched,  the  diaries  of  leading  members  of  society 
gleaned,  the  reminiscences  of  survivors  drawn  upon,  and  such 
works  as  Sullivan's  "  Letters  on  Public  Characters,"  Duer's 
^  Recollections  of  New  York,"  the  autobiographies  of  French 
officers  engaged  in  the  war,  the  Letters  of  Mrs*  Adams,  and 
Crraydon's  Memoirs,  carefully  examined.  "Whoever  is  even 
partially  familiar  with  the  scattered  domestic  and  personal 
annals  of  the  era  included  in  these  skeiehes  will  recall  inci- 
dents, descriptions,  and  anecdotes  that  might  have  still  further 
Illustrated  the  attractive  theme.  We  trust  that  the  example 
will  induce  those  who  have  the  custody  of  family  documents 
which  throw  light  on  the  life  and  manners  of  this  partially 
explored,  yet  deeply  interesting  period,  and  that  those  who 
can  elicit  firdm  the  few  lingering  witnesses  oral  testimony  as 
to  facts  historically  significant,  yet  with  no  repository  but  frail 
human  memory,  will  be  incited  by  the  popularity  of  this  na- 
tional souvenir  to  garner  up  for  American  biography  the 
materials  thus  attainable.  Even  within  t!ie  limits  of  this 
work,  devoted  as  it  is  to  a  brief  space  and  few  localities,  there 
is  enough  to  renew  6ur  hallowed  associations  with  the  golden 
age  of  America,  and  to  bring  home  to  our  fond  remembrance 
its  men,  women,  manners,  and  spirit.  It  is  an  auspicious  co- 
incidence, thai  such  a  work  should  appear  when  efforts  are  in 
progress  to  secure  Mount  Vernon  as  national  property.  As 
the  landmarks  of  the  Eevolation  fade,  every  consecmtion  of 
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its  genius,  in  marble,  coIoiSi  or  type,  every  attempt  to  re- 
awaken the  echo  of  its  voice,  should  be  gratefully  welcomed ; 
as  the  living  representatives  of  that  epoch  de[)art,  their  tesU* 
mony  should  be  carefully  recorded;  as  the  ]>recedents  of 
tluKse  days  are  superseded,  its  noblest  examples  siiould  be  re- 
invoked. 

Those  of  us  who  have,  for  a  brief  space,  stood  within  this 
fast  vanishing  circle,  feel  the  more  keenly  the  moral  need 
which  exists  for  prolonging  its  conservative  spell  by  all  the 
m^ans  that  art  and  letters  can  afford.  A  few  summers  past, 
it  was  onr  lot  to  sit  beside  an  ancient  dame  at  the  hospitable 
boaril  of  a  riinily  of  manorial  celebrity,  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  domains  that  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The 
bowed  and  silent  figure  was  the  personification  of  comfort- 
able old  age;  listless;,  inert,  and  mechanical,  yet  serene,  the 
torch  of  life  seemed  flickering  towaids  gradual  extinction,  and 
awaiting  only  a  breath  to  disappear.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow played  the  breesje  of  June,  and  the  swaying  tendrils 
of  a  venerable  and  lofty  elm  made  a  checkered  and  shitnng 
light  on  the  smooih  oak  floor;  the  trill  of  a  locust  resounded 
in  the  warm  hush  of  noon ;  massive  plate  of  antique  mould 
gleamed  on  the  high  sideboard;  portraits  of  Revolutionary 
heroes  were  arranged  on  the  wall ;  and  the  entire  scene,  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  tranquillity  concurred  to  induce  that  mood 
when  the  sense  of  Nature's  glory  is  chastened  by  a  feeling  of 
human  vicissitude.  Suddenly  a  strain  of  martial  music  rose 
on  the  air.  The  old  lady  quivered,  raised  her  eyes,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Ah!  all  intercession  is  vain  ;  An- 
dre nmst  die!"  The  chords  of  memory  had  been  struck; 
she  was  thinking  of  the  execution  of  the  gallant  British  spy. 
Our  host  made  signs  for  us  to  listen,  and  with  nervous  rapid- 
ity her  colorless  lips  breathed  the  names  of  English  officers 
who  had  paid  their  devoirs  to  her  maiden  beauty,  renowned 
in  its  day ;  she  described  her  lofty  head-dress  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers which  caught  fire  at  the  theatre,  and  repeated  the  verses 
of  her  admirer  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  extinguish  the 
flames;  she  dwelt  upon  the  majestic  bearing  of  Wasliington, 
the  elegance  of  the  French,  and  the  dogmatism  of  the  Brit- 
ish officers ;  the  bywords,  the  names  of  gallants,  belles,  and 
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heroes,  the  incidentB,  the  qaestioiiSi  the  etiqoette,  of  thoae 
times  aeeined  to  live  again  in  her  tremnlons  aooents,  which 
gradaally  became  feeble  until  she  fell  asleep.    It  was  like  a 

voice  from  the  grave ;  and  we  could  not  but  feel  how  precari- 
ous WBS  the  tenure  and  liow  iniperative  the  duty  by  which 
the  personal  details  that  give  such  life  to  history  are  to  be  res- 
cued irom  oblivion.  The  same  conviction  subsequently  rose 
to  our  mindfl  on  a  winter  evening  at  the  fireside  of  Mrs.  Madi- 
son ;  and  more  recently  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

The  memorial  before  ns  inevitably  suggests  a  comparison 
bet^-een  the  past  and  present  of  American  society.  The 
whole  philosophy  of  social  life  in  the  days  of  Wnsiiiji^jji •  ui  is 
hinted  by  an  incidental  remark  in  one  of  bis  familiar  letters; 
^  Mrs.  Washington's  wishes  coincide  with  my  own  as  to  sim- 
l^ici^  of  dress  and  everyihinff  which  can  tend  to  wvfpori  pro^ 
fritisf  of  eharacier  wWkotU  partakimg  of  the  folUee  of  hixmrff 
imd  ogtentoHon^ ;  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  candid 
manners  of  the  New  York  Colonists  observed,  that  among 
them  there  were  "no  degrees  exceptincf  those  n^siifupd  to 
worth  and  intellect"!  It  was  indeed  the  prevalence  of  the 
modest  virtues  that  insured  the  triumph  of  the  republican 
eause,  and  distinguished  the  character  of  our  ancestors.  The 
two  central  figures  in  the  immortal  group,  Washingtoo  and 
Fraakiin,  are  grand  through  consummate  prudence  and  prac- 
tical wisdom ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  disparity 
bt  iwuen  the  present  and  past  moral  life  of  the  country,  that 
these  very  qualities  are  as  deficient  now  as  they  were  promi- 
nent then.  The  physical  and  financial  catastrophes — the 
legitimate  results  of  reckless  enterprise — which  have  so  often 
seat  a  thrill  of  dismay  through  the  land,  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  have  obtained  tot  our  civilization,  firom  the  French 
writers,  the  significant  adjective,  effraya$iie.  We  are  deemed, 
as  a  people,  the  least  prudent  on  (;arth.  The  self-eontrol 
which  gave  such  dignity  and  promise  at  the  starring-poiiit 
abandons  us  in  the  race  of  gain  and  ambition,  so  that  more 
and  greater  alterations  of  individual  fortune  mark  our  brief 
national  career  in  (ieace,  than  older  countries  have  known 
even  amid  the  exigencies  of  foreign  war  and  internal  revolu- 
tion. To  be  satisfied  vnth  a  competency,  to  retne  fiom  affairs 
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when  secure  in  means  and  reputation,  to  enjoy  with  serene 
gratitud(i  ihe  exercise  of  private  taste,  to  retain  social  confi- 
dence and  respect,  and  to  iind  in  a  tranquil  meridian  compeii- 
sation  for  the  anxiety  and  toil  of  early  life,  is  a  common  and 
delightful  spectacle  in  England  and  Southern  Europe,  but  an 
anomaly  in  the  United  States.  The  ideal  of  success  has 
totally  changed  with  the  blandishments  of  prosperity ;  it  has 
been  transferred  Iruin  the  realm  of  consciousness  to  that  of 
the  world,  from  the  domain  of  content  to  that  of  dii^piay, 
from  the  resources  of  character  to  the  artifices  of  wealth.  In 
American  life,  when  its  aims,  however  personal,  were  subli- 
mated by  patriotism  and  made  dear  and  noble  through  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness,  there  was  a  daily  beauty"  which 
renders  the  conventional  bustle  of  our  day  "  ugly,"  and  soon 
reduces  the  dreams  of  youth  to  the  level  commuu place  of 
seili.sh  ulility.  To  succeed,  with  onr  fathers,  was  to  inaiiiiain 
integrity  of  manners,  of  action,  and  of  ^ntimeat,  to  harmo- 
nize the  elements  of  life  by  self-reliance,  and  to  acquire  social 
distinction  through  natural  force  of  mind.  Success,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  with  us,  is  external  and  material.  With  the  great 
increase  of  travel  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  that  local 
and  ftiiiiily  attacliiiiciil  which  is  the  best  guaranty  of  [)ublic 
spirit;  as  the  population  of  our  cities  lias  enlarged,  municipal 
negligence  and  corruption  have  been  developed;  as  the  area 
of  the  national  territory  has  spread,  enterprise  has  manifested 
itself  in  a  reckless  disregard  of  both  economical  and  honest 
principles;  with  the  advance  of  material  prosperity,  culpable 
indifference  to  life  and  to  legitimate  industry  is  displayed ;  as 
we  have  become  more  known  to  foreign  nations,  the  char- 
acter of  our  representatives  has  been  h\^s  considered  in  diplo- 
matic appointments;  and  in  the  ratio  of  our  mechanical  tri- 
umphs has  been  the  decline  of  our  moral  superiority. 

It  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  repudiate  the  past ;  but  the  law 
of  compensation  prevails  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  all  other 
aspects  of  human  destiny.  We  perceive  that  the  limited  hori- 
zon of  daily  existence,  in  former  years,  by  concentratini,'  the 
attention,  enhanced  the  etiicieney  of  our  prog(Miitors.  If  they 
had  fewer  appliances  for  social  enjoyment,  they  had  more 
of  its  true  spirit.   Genial  companionship  atoned  for  homely 
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fornttnre ;  hospitable  feeling  gave  a  zest  beyond  the  arts  of 

French  cookery  ;  the  ])lain  Dutch  stoop  was  hallowed  by  the 
grasp  and  tone  of  welcome ;  the  stately  minuet  borrowed 
grace  from  huiiest  faces;  inexpert  service  was  made  attractive 
by  domestic  loyalty ;  marriages  were  less  of  financial  con- 
tracts, and  oftener  initiated  by  honest  affection  and  sanctioned 
by  mntual  faith ;  ^  fiank  and  tender  hearts  had  nothing  to  fear 
horn  the  perfidy  of  men ;  the  vows  of  love  were  believed  " ;  * 
neighborhood  was  a  heart-felt  bond,  and  stranger  a  holy  name. 
The  general  welfare  was  noi  abaudoned  by  the  wise  and  pros- 
perous to  trading  politician but  enlisted  the  judgment  and 
feeling  of  every  citizen.  Public  spirit  was  universal.  For 
thiA  very  reason,  there  was  in  social  life  far  less  of  machinery 
and  infinitely  more  of  soal.  The  ceremony  which  attended  a 
levee,  a  wedding,  or  a  foneral,  had  a  positive  and  genuine  sig* 
nificance.  The  divine  charm  of  earnestness  pervaded  not  only 
the  discnssion  of  political  questions  and  religious  dogmas, 
but  the  courtesies  of  intercourse,  th(  functions  of  office,  and 
the  loves,  friendships,  couu-rls,  pastimrs,  and  duties  of  hunie. 
Society  was,  therefore,  pregnant  with  sentiment ;  it  had  the 
vitality  which  springs  from  character;  and  its  spirit,  instead  of 
exhaling  in  forms,  or  being  iost  in  manoeuvres,  kindied  the 
mind  and  warmed  the  heart 

Somewhat  of  this  elevated  social  tone  was  derived  from 
the  [)ossession  of  land,  which  then  was  obtained  on  easy 
terms.  The  manoiial  cliaracter  always  exhibits  more  jjener- 
ous  instincts  than  that  fostered  by  trade.  Another  incidental 
cause  of  disinterestedness  may  be  found  in  the  special  concern 
ail  felt,  and  the  actual  part  each  took,  in  public  affairs*  There 
was  a  consciousness  of  being  engaged  in  a  great  political  ex- 
periment; the  leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution  survived,  and 
imparted  their  own  patriotic  aspirations  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion :  recent  events  and  dominant  questions  enlisted  sym|>a- 
tliies  which  arc  now  df'voted  to  personal  interest;  the  common 
welfare  was,  therefore,  more  of  an  individual  object ;  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington  and  his  brave  compeers  was  firesh,  if  not 
to  the  view,  at  least  in  the  memories,  of  their  countrymen ; 


*  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady. 
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independence  was  a  |»evalent  sentiment,  a  new  fact  rather 
than  an  idea  and  a  tradition ;  and  it  became  an  element  of 

character  as  well  as  a  liaiiuiial  aim.  Add  to  these  considera- 
tions the  simple  habits,  the  robust  self-dependence,  the  van- 
quest  of  nature,  incident  to  pioneer  life,  and  the  more  imme- 
diate need  of  mutual  fellowship  and  combined  action  which 
ariaes  from  sparse  neighborhoods  and  widely  divided  settle* 
mentsy  and  we  easily  recognize  the  circumstances  which 
shaped  the  people  and  the  manners  so  graphically  delineated 
by  Cooper,  Paulding,  Tudor,  Mrs.  Grani,  and  Hawthorne. 

Faction  made  capital  of  social  life  in  those  days.  There 
was  a  jealousy  of  the  paraphernalia  of  courts  " ;  at  the  South, 
foreign  modes  were  not  so  palatable  as  in  the  Eastern  towns  f 
and  slight  circumstances  of  official  distinction,  such  as  the 
raised  sofa  on  which  Washington  and  his  wife  sat  at  an  as* 
sembly,  Hamilton's  advocacy  of  titles,  the  degree  of  obeisance 
paid  to  the  new  President,  were  exaggerated  into  aristocratic 
precetleiiis.  Tfie  French  revolution  enhanced  this  suspi<  it)n, 
A  young  Girondist,  who  afterwards  perished  on  the  scatioid| 
visited  Boston  to  learn  how  to  be  a  republican ;  and  Freneau, 
at  the  instance  of  Jefferson,  recorded  in  his  Journal  every  inci- 
dent, real  and  imagined,  in  the  behavior  of  the  head  of  the 
nation,  which  might  be  construed  intoexclnsiveness  or  monaiw 
chical  affinities.  Even  on  Washington's  return  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, when  followed  by  the  veneration  of  a  whole  people,  the 
fact  that  he  lodged  in  Maryland  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend, 
who  was  known  as  a  Tory,  was  perverted  into  an  imputation 
on  his  patriotism.  To  such  miserable  expedients  will  partisan 
malice  descend*  Yet  these  constant  and  base  attacks  on  the 
fair  fame  of  the  Commander-in-chief  served,  by  eliciting  his 
magnanimity,  self-possession,  and  firmness,  to  shed  new  lustre 
on  hi.s  character,  and  to  deepen  the  faith  of  the  nation  in  him. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Newport  journals  warned  their 
readers  to  exert  themselves  that  their  town  might  not  be  ex- 
celled  in  commerdal  prosperity  by  New  York*  The  historian 
in  those  times  was  Jeremy  Belknap ;  the  poets,  Joel  Barlow, 
Philip  Freneau,  and  Mrs.  Morton ;  the  artists,  Copley,  Trum- 
bull, and  Stuart.  On  the  small  book-shelf  were  to  be  found 
Richardson,  Addison,  and  Milton.    The  arrival  of  the  mail- 
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coach  was  the  event  of  the  day.  Phillis  was  the  cook,  Csesar 
the  coachman.  Jacobin,  Angloman,  and  Monarchist,  were  the 
ultra  party  watchwords.  The  inhabitants  of  the  agricaltaral 
districts,  whose  leases  of  goodly  acres  were  available  **  while 

gras?  ^ows  and  waters  rnn,"  we  are  told,  "without  the  pride 
oi  property,  had  all  the  independence  of  |)ropri('iurs."  The 
young  men  of  the  more  prosperous  families  were  sent  to  Ox- 
ford or  Edinburgh  to  be  educated.  Many  of  the  Philadelphia 
belles  passed  their  school-days  at  the  Moravian  institution  at 
Bethlehem.  Theatrical  entertainments,  though  outlawed  in 
New  England,  were  not  infrequently  of  a  high  order,  Shake- 
speare and  the  old  English  comedy  not  havin^^^  then  been  fore- 
otalied  in  public  estimation  by  tlie  meretricious  abr^urdities  of 
the  Continental  stage.  The  condition  of  the  roads  in  spring 
and  winter  rendered  journeys  tedious,  and  the  circulation  of 
news  precarious.  Spangles  and  hair-powder  were  essential 
commodities.  Wall  Street  was  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
New  York. 

The  Feetional  characteristics  of  the  land  alreatly  began  to 
develop  themselves;  at  the  North,  such  thrift  and  practical 
morality  as  Poor  Richard  advocates,  and  at  the  South,  a 
^keen  sensibility  on  points  of  personal  honor."  Talleyrand 
at  once  beheld  in  the  fisheries  a  nursery  for  seamen.  The 
French  noblemen,  while  they  extolled  in  their  letters  the  sim* 
plicity  of  manners  and  the  candid  tone  of  the  people,  noted  also 
that  tendency  to  extravagance  in  dress  which  has  always  been 
remarked  in  American  women.  The  equipages  were  few,  but 
handsome.  So  comparatively  infrequent  was  an  arrival  from 
the  Old  World,  that  to  the  man  of  letters  a  new  book,  and  to 
the  belie  a  new  fashion,  were  rare  blessings.  The  social  traits 
of  Boston  reminded  the  Continental  visitors  of  Greneva.  The 
fiivorite  summer  excursion  of  New  Yorkers  was  to  Albany. 
Every  town  had  its  common  pasture  and  its  surburban  lanes. 
In  the  North,  slavery  was  patriarchal  in  its  eiiaracter  ;  children 
were  taught  by  their  female  relatives  ;  field-sports  were  the 
favorite  pastime  of  youth  ;  servants  were  identided  with  fam- 
ilies;  the  discipline  of  households  was  strict;  and  the  life  so 
charmingly  painted  by  Goldsmith  in  the  Deserted  Village 
was  often  realized  in  the  rural  towns  of  New  England. 
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The  broad  and  easy  staircase ;  the  panelled  wall ;  the  spa* 
cious  and  gleaming  sideboard,  on  which  were  displayed  the 
old  silver  tankard  and  eandle-cnp  with  armorial  bearings ;  the 

wliiie-robed  and  high  toilet-table  ;  the  Scripture  prints  on  the 
chamber  wall;  the  low  eeilinjr  with  its  projecting  cross-beam ; 
the  crackling  wood-dre  and  polished  andirons;  the  family 
portraits  in  ruffles,  wigs,  stomachers,  brocade,  velvet,  and  shoe* 
bnokles ;  the  laborioasly  wrought  sampler,  framed  as  a  memo- 
rial of  female  industry;  the  spider-legged  round  table,  glisten* 
ing  with  years  of  friction,  and  sacred  to  tea-drinking  when  that 
meal  was  "a  perfect  regale,"  and  to  countless  games  of  whist 
and  eribbage,  the  former  played  in  grave  silence  and  "accord- 
ing to  Hoyle  " ;  the  massive  punch-bowl,  the  secret  of  w^hose 
mysterious  compound  was  known  only  to  a  few  choice  spirits ; 
the  venerable  dame  in  mob-cap,  the  oracle  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  idol  of  children,  ensconced  in  a  huge  arm-chair  by 
the  fireside,  and  for  ever  plying  her  knitting-needles ;  the  heavy, 
brazen-clasped  Bible  on  the  quaint  little  stand  beneath  a  mir- 
ror whose  thick  plate-glass  so  truly  reflected  every  object ;  the 
thick  and  gay-tinted  Turkey  carpet,  grateful  to  slippered 
feet  and  purring  cat ;  the  precious  tea-caddy  of  lacker-wood ; 
the  diminutive  panes  which  gave  back  the  crimson  glow  of 
sunset  or  transmitted  to  the  wanderer's  eye  the  hospitable  fire- 
gleam  ;  the  open  face  of  the  venerable  clock  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  or  in  the  kitchen  corner,  with  the  moon  rising  over  the 
dial-plate;  —  these  and  uiLiiiy  other  tokens  of  still  life  in  our 
ancestral  domiciles  may  ofl'er  but  a  liomely  contrast  to  the 
more  gaudy  and  intricate  arrangements  of  modern  house- 
holds ;  yet  they  are  delightfully  associated  with  domestic 
comfort,  and  over  an  unperverted  fancy  still  exert  a  conserva* 
tive  spell. 

The  absence  of  everything  melodramatic  in  these  closing 

scenes  of  the  war  enhances  their  moral  sublimity.  It  is  truly 
impressive,  in  contrast  with  lhe  abortive  declamation  and  the- 
atrical pomp  that  have  ushered  in  the  transient  civic  eras  of 
modern  Europe,  to  mark  the  unconscious  greatness,  the  noble 
simpUoitf ,  with  which  our  country  was  inauguxated  into  the 
lamily  of  nations.  The  perspective  of  time  adds  to  this 
effect    The  calm,  unexaggerated,  and  profoundly  sincere 
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wards  of  Washington  on  every  oceaflion,  the  extraoidinary 
viadom  exhibited  in  the  counsels  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  individual  and  original  force  of  mind  and  honesty  of 
^urposie  each  leading  spirit  manifested,  their  mutual  respect 
and  elevated  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  great  aims, 
throw  over  conclave  and  festival,  oath  and  argument,  manner 
and  act»  a  beautiful  solemnity.  When  we  compare  with  these 
eventsi  £raught  with  such  hope  to  the  world  and  indicative  of 
such  ^Euth  in  humanityi  the  coronations,  the  revolutionary 
assemblies,  the  rhetorical  displays,  of  the  Old  World,  which 
breathe  of  false  excitement  and  histrionic  inspiration,  we  feel 
as  if  breathing  the  primeval  air  of  national  life,  and  anticij)at- 
iog  the  golden  age  of  free  government.  The  triumpli  of 
American  arms,  in  the  moderate  language  of  the  Commander* 
ia«chiei^  had  secured  to  us  *^  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
lespectable  nation.'^  His  own  part  in  the  achievement  was 
wgBrded  as  a  mission  for  which  he  was  consecrated  by  a 
higher  than  eanhly  pov»  cr.  "  If  my  euiiduct,"  he  says,  "  has 
merited  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  iias  been 
instmmeiital  in  obtaining  for  my  country  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  freedom,  I  owe  it  to  that  Suinreme  Being  who 
guides  the  hearts  of  us  all,  who  has  signally  interposed  his 
aid  in  every  stage  of  the  contest,  and  who  has  been  gra- 
donsly  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  the  greatest  of  earthly 
re\\;irJs,  the  approbation  and  aHection  of  a  free  people." 
Tne  spirit  of  this  address  is  that  of  the  country  and  the 
qpoch ;  it  was  eminently  religious,  conscientious,  thoughtful, 
and  disinterested;  and  to  it  is  referable  the  unaffected,  dig« 
nified,  and  generous  tone  which  then  elevated  social  life. 

Locomotive  facilities  have  greatly  altered  social  relations. 
So  fused  has  become  the  life  of  the  country,  that  what  is  char- 
acteristic in  widely  separated  communities  rapidly  disappears. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  form  local  attachments,  and  the 
individual,  whether  born  in  Maine  or  Georgia,  is  too  restless 
to  acquire  that  bundle  of  habits  "  which  a  fixed  residence  in- 
duces. De  Quincey  thinks  it  easy  to  detect  the  precise  nativ* 
iiy  of  the  English  people  by  their  fttces;  but  the  nomadic 
habits  of  Americans  accustom  their  physiognomies  to  so  gen* 
era!  an  expression,  that  such  a  test  here  would  be  inadei^uate. 
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/The  dlBtinctive  traits  of  north  and  aoath,  east  and  west,  are 
/  yearly  becoming  merged  in  one  another  by  the  interchange 
of  opinion,  and  by  mutual  interest  and  communication.  This 

genius  of  locomotion,  indeed,  is  changing  the  face  of  the 
world.  The  sqnire  and  the  parson,  inimuilalized  by  Fielding 
and  citt'd  by  Maeaulay,  have  disappeared  before  it;  and  the - 
French  peculiarities  of  the  last  century  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible ;  but  the  extent  of  our  country  and  the  imperative 
need  of  easy  transit  from  the  vast  interior  to  the  long  range 
of  sea-coast,  have  rendered  this  modem  principle  of  civiliza- 
tion infinitely  more  available  here  than  elsewhere.  Our  vil- 
lages are  no  longer  the  nooks  where  quaint  characters  flourish, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  now  for  the  most  imaLri native  writer 
to  assign  any  spot  for  such  a  legend  as  that  of  Hip  V  an  Win- 
kle, so  entirely  do  actual  contact  and  daily  inspection  lay  open 
to  the  common  view  every  haunt  of  nature  and  man  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  continent  The  drcumstancea 
that  mould  and  the  influences  that  individualize  social 
life  are  thus  diffused.  Communities  once  isolated  arc  now 
bri>iii^lii  into  mutual  and  intimate  relations.  Spheres  of 
action  and  of  thought  are  indefinitely  enlarged.  The  ma- 
chinery of  life  is  far  more  complex  and  varied.  The  morning 
paper  has  become  a  chart  of  the  world's  activity.  Steam  and 
the  electric  telegraph  so  rapidly  herald  events  of  public  inter- 
est, that  the  mind  is  crpwded  with  exciting  facts  gleaned  from 
the  entire  area  of  the  world.  A  revolution  in  Spain,  an  epi- 
demic in  Bermuda,  a  shipwreck  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a 
mom'Milous  debate  in  thf^  Hriti^fi  Parliament,  a  fierce  battle  in 
the  Crunea,  the  speech  of  au  Hungarian  political  exile  on  the 
state  of  Europe,  an  Indian  massacre  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, a  stroke  of  diplomacy  in  the  Austrian  cabinet,  an  alSray 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  treaty  of  an  American  commo- 
dore with  Japan,  a  skirmish  between  the  old  and  new  factions 
in  China,  the  proceedings  of  an  ecclesiastical  conclave  at 
Rome, —  tliese  and  such  as  these  are  the  themes  unfolded  by 
the  daily  press,  amid  its  chronicle  of  municipal  and  Coiigres- 
sional  aifairs,  party  discussions,  local  incidents,  and  musical 
and  literary  critiques.  The  eflect  of  such  a  matutinal  pro* 
giamme,  compared  with  the  sparse  news  and  limited  topics 
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which  occupied  our  ancestors,  may  be  imagined ;  its  indirect 
tendency  is  to  render  the  sympathies  and  thought  of  each 
member  of  society,  according  to  his  endowments,  cosmopoli* 
tan,  to  scatter  his  attention  over  a  large  space,  and  to  tnake 
his  mind  versatile  and  active,  but  his  knowledge  superficial 
and  fragmentary. 

The  spirit  of  trade  has  encroached  rapidly  with  the  growth 
of  the  country,  and  has  modified  ef?sentially  its  social  char- 
acter. The  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  States,  when  compara* 
tively  few,  occupied  a  position  and  exerted  an  influence 
nnknowa  at  the  present  day.  They  were  eminent  for  integ- 
rity,  hospitable  living,  and  public  spirit.  The  elders  among 
us,  who  can  recall  the  leading  men  of  towns  on  the  seaboard 
of  Xew  England  half  a  century  ago,  will  appreciate  the 
change  in  the  mercantile  character  which  time  has  wrought. 
The  few  great  capitalists  engaged  in  the  East  and  West 
India  trade,  and  in  the  first  expeditions  to  the  Northwest 
Coast,  represented  a  phase  of  maritime  enterprise  which  was 
associated  with  no  conunon  personal  dignity,  energy  of  mind, 
high-toned  manners,  and  libc^  instincts.  It  was  a  princely 
order,  such  as  approached  that  of  the  old  Cicnoese  and  the 
ideal  English  merchant,  and  partook  of  the  enlarged  senti- 
ments native  to  Commerce,  in  contradistinction  to  the  narrow 
calculations  and  local  habitudes  of  Trade.  The  latter  econo- 
my  has  long  since  gained  the  ascendant.  It  has  not  only 
bioken  up  the  prestige  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  mer- 
chant, in  the  highest  and  original  acceptation  of  that  term, 
but  it  has  identified  him  with  the  stock-broker.  ^ '  It  has  also 
invaded  the  sacred  province  of  art,  letters,  and  professional 
life,  BO  that  money-making  by  ail  means  and  at  every  hazard 
has  gradually  lowered  the  standard  both  of  ambition  and 
of  honor.  There  was,  in  early  American  society,  a  pride  of 
character  based  on  family,  talent,  and  probity,  to  which  the 
thirst  for  gold  was  often  and  cheerfully  sacrificed ;  and  the 
popular  divine,  physician,  and  lawyer  enjoyed  a  social  consid- 
eration which  atoned  for  their  moderate  estate.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  immediate  success  is  the  exclusive  end ;  there  is  an 
unblushing  reliance  on  charlatan  expedients  in  medical  prac* 
tice,  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  authorship,  which  public 
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sentiiueiu,  in  former  times,  would  have  indignaiitiy  repudi- 
ated ;  and  in  mercantile  life  wliat  are  called  "tricks  of  trade" 
are  resorted  to  even  by  the  respectable  votaries  of  traffiC| 
while  swindling  operations  have  become  familiar  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  land. 
This  spirit  of  trade  has  been  the  great  demoralizing  principle 
in  social  as  well  as  commercial  life.  It  prompts  the  devotion 
to  appoariLiices  which  has  taken  the  place  of  substantial  rc- 
sourcesi;  it  justific  s  tlie  extravagant  style  of  living;  it  conn- 
tenances,  by  deference  to  mere  wealth,  the  prevalent  outrages 
on  good  taste ;  it  compromises  the  moral  dignity  of  social  life,  . 
by  tolerating  witliin  its  most  refined  circles  men  of  acknowl- 
edged rascality  in  aiiairs;  it  lowers  its  own  privileges,  by 
failing  to  honor  the  mental  superiority  that  shrinks  from  the 
"  thrift  that  follows  law  n ins: "  'j  it  initiated  what  has  been  justly 
called  "the  era  of  uphulsltTy,"  and  has  induced  the  material 
estimate  of  persons,  of  life,  and  of  manners,  so  destructive 
at  once  to  the  generous  in  sentiment  and  the  r1(  vntod  in 
thought.  In  the  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton,  no  social  trait  is  more  obvious  than  the  distinction 
yielded  to  character.  The  grades  of  that  circle  were  instinc- 
tively awarded  to  deeds,  to  mind,  to  patriotism,  and  to  the 
domestic  virtues.  It  was  a  wliolesomc  awe  that  our  peerless 
chief  inspired;  it  was  an  improving  intelligence  that  the  sei- 
entiEc  discussions  of  Franklin  exercised ;  it  was  an  elevating 
tone  which  the  high-bred  courtesy  of  Hamilton  exemplified.  ' 
That  such  men  were  regarded  as  models  argues  a  state  of 
society  infinitely  above  the  sordidness  and  display  to  which 
after  generations,  in  the  same  relative  sphere,  are  devoted. 
To  make  use  of  the  convenient  nomenclature  of  Phrenology, 
it  would  appear  that,  from  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  the  organ 
of  acquisitiveness  has  been  enlarging  in  the  American  cra- 
nium, and  the  organ  of  reverence  diminishing.  To  ^  poke 
about  for  pence  "  has  become  almost  universal,  and  to  vener- 
ate intellectual  and  moral  greatness  rare. 

Another  striking  change  in  American  society  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  Sectarian  influence.  In  name  we  h;ive  manv  of  the 
identical  lines  of  demarcation  in  religious  opinions  that  exist- 
ed before  the  Revolution;  but  these  divisions  are  less  marked; 
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It  18  more  difficult  to  trace  them  in  the  manners,  garb,  and 
tone  of  mind  ;  points  of  difference  are  nt)t  so  emphatically 
announced  as  of  old;  and  in  wliat  h  cnllcd  good  sue  i(  ty, 
members  of  all  sects  waive  even  the  indirect  expression  of 
their  creeds.  It  is  the  same  in  politics.  A  more  liberal  and  ^ 
urbane  spirit  chastens  the  asperities  of  opinion ;  but  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  diminish  the  salient  evolution  of  character,— to 
sabdue  the  tone,  while  it  elevates  the  spirit,  of  intercourse.  To 
the  French  officers  who  sojourned  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
during  tht  war,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  fair  Quakers 
was  enhanced  by  the  homely  neatness  of  their  ararb  and  the 
candid  earnestness  with  which  they  quoted  Scripture  against 
the  profession  of  arms.  To  the  few  English  gentlemen  who 
did  justice  to  American  patriotism  and  valor  at  the  peace,  the 
dignified  self-resj^ect  that  characterized  the  manners  of  the 
Federal  leaders,  and  gave  them  the.  prestige  of  an  aristocratic 
minority,  was  a  distinctive  charm.  The  Puritan  opposition  to 
auuisements,  the  manorial  hospitality  of  V  irginia  and  West- 
ern New  York,  and  the  formal  benignity  of  the  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  were  attractive,  because  peculiar,  to  foreigners ; 
and  they  sprang  more  or  less  from  the  comparative  asceticism 
or  liberality  of  religious  and  political  creeds. 

The  fanaticism  of  religions  and  political  zeal  is  now  banished 
to  the  extremes  of  civilized  society ;  popular  ideas  have  so 
multiplied  as  to  lose  in  intensity  what  they  gain  in  nnmber; 
and  the  violent  loaders  of  faction,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  appear  to  our  retrospective  gaze  like  monomaniacs. 
We  of  to-day  have  too  many  subjects  to  think  of,  and  too 
many  things  to  do,  for  party  exdusiveness  and  concentration. 
8o  many  vistas  are  opened  to  our  eyes,  that  they  refuse  to 
settle  doggedly  on  a  single  question  ;  our  reading,  observation, 
and  talk  embrace  such  a  variety  of  themes,  that  it  is  rare  to 
find  men  of  one  idea  either  in  the  science  of  government  or 
the  forms  of  religion.  In  a  word,  as  society  has  widened  the 
scene  of  its  action  and  tlic  subjects  of  its  interest,  individuals 
have  grown  less  emphatic ;  a  certain  uniformity  has  levelled 
the  superficial  conduct  of  life  and  tone  of  manners ;  a  princi- 
ple of  assimUation  has  usurped  that  self*  assertion  which,  in 
times  jof  less  movement  and  intellectual  activity,  gave  promi- 
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nence  to  the  gifted  and  the  graceful,  and  rendered  character 

more  picturesque  and  society  more  dramatic  Gibbon,  in 
summing  up  an  eventless  reign,  says  that  its  very  paucity  of 
material  for  the  hi.storian  i^hows  it  to  have  been  comparative- 
ly a  blessing  to  man  ;  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  absence 
of  great  social  interests  often  proves  the  lull  of  violent  passions 
and  the  activity  of  humane  sentiments. 

In  no  particular  is  the  change  more  striking  than  in  litera* 
tnre.  Few  and  cherished  were  the  books,  and  mea<^re  the 
jounKilism,  familiar  to  our  progenitors.  Yet  it  may  he  fairly 
doubted  whether  the  abundance  of  intellectual  nourL^lmu nt 
now  supplied  by  the  fecundity  of  the  press  does  not  sate  men- 
tal appetite,  and  make  reading  too  superficial.  When  Philip 
Schuyler  brought  from  England  the  first  copies  of  the  Spec- 
tatori  of  Paradise  Lost,  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  of  Cato,  they 
passed  slowly  from  house  to  house  in  Albany,  were  studied, 
read  aloud,  critically  eulogized,  committed  to  memory,  and 
regarded  as  priceless  stores  of  wisdom,  imagination,  and  grace. 
Many  a  roinaiitie  maiden  and  ^nficd  youth  caught  inspiration 
from  them.  If  the  literary  banquet  was  scant,  it  was  at  least 
thoroughly  digested.  The  rarity  of  books  deepened  the  ap- 
preciation of  readers ;  contemporary  English  authors  were  re- 
garded with  profound  reverence  and  sympathy;  and  lettered 
genius  became  a  part  of  the  inward  life  of  the  intelligent 
Colonist.  He  knew  but  few  great  writers,  yet  that  acquaint- 
ance was  thorough  and  sympathetic,  and  it  sutTieed  to  mould 
vigorous  judgments,  to  train  refined  feelings,  and  to  initiate 
manly  eloquence,  as  well  as  to  touch  to  finer  issues  the  rude 
discipline  and  simple  habits  of  primitive  civilization. 

The  original  communities,  if  not  blended  into  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  population,  have  lost  by  the  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  intercourse  and  proximity  their  distinctive  character. 
A  Swi  dish  church  yet  exists  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware; 
many  Huguenot  names  still  indicate  the  French  extraction  of 
certain  families ;  and  in  parts  of  Rockland  County,  New 
York,  the  Dutch  language  and  customs  prevail ;  but  these  are 
only  incidental  facts,  and  are  landmarks  of  colonial  isolation. 
In  no  civilized  land  on  the  globe  does  the  traveller  find  a 
more  remarkable  identity  of  habits,  manners,  and  even  per* 
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sonal  appearancr.  The  tendency  of  our  institiaioiib  and  pur- 
suits is  towards  unitbrmity  of  botb  thought  and  action.  Life 
in  the  United  States  is  so  gregarious  as  to  be  almost  fatal  to 
indiTidnality.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  picturesque  in  the 
social  aspect  of  the  country,  which  renders  the  ini))res8ion 
monotonous  to  the  stranger.  The  works  of  fiction  which  are 
woven  from  native  material  find  their  strong  points  chiefly  in 
the  young  and  adventurous  society  of  the  newly  settled  re- 
gions of  the  West.  An  English  novelist  who  sought  among  ' 
OS  new  specimens  of  human  character  expressed  his  disap* 
pointment,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Boston,  that  scarcely  a  fea* 
tnre  was  discoverable  which  he  had  not  previously  found  at 
home.**  The'  sternness  of  the  Puritan,  the  simplicity  of  the 
C^Liakf  r,  and  the  elegant  manners  of  the  Cavalier,  instead  of 
existing,  as  of  old,  in  permanent  social  types,  must  be  looked 
for  now  only  in  special  eases,  or  mingled  with  and  partially 
lost  in  other  traits.  Here  the  mass,  not  less  than  individualsi 
to  use  the  quaint  expression  of  Lamb,  are  « dragged  along 
in  the  procession."  Hotel  life,  which  forms  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  American  habits,  the  throngs  that  continually  pass 
over  our  railroads  and  rivers,  and  the  sameness  of  purpose 
and  bearins"  incident  to  trade,  serve  to  mark  the  whole  people 
with  a  unity  of  action,  tone,  way  of  thinking,  and  general  ex- 
pression, nowhere  else  so  obvious  and  defined.  Ajrtists,  men 
of  letters,  and  all  who  are  not  durectly  engaged  in  politics  or 
a^irs,  constitute  so  small  a  minority,  that  their  agency  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  absence  of  rank  tends  to  the  same 
result;  the  exigencies  of  rej)nblicau  life  associate  •,\<  (Mpially 
wealthy,  gifted,  or  enterprising,  the  obscure  and  the  illus- 
trious in  ori irin,  too  often  to  allow  of  any  fixed  lines  of  de- 
maication.  To  keep  apart  from  the  crowd  is  next  to  impos- 
sible. We  admit  no  exclusiveness  theoretically,  and  in  prac- 
tice the  idea  is  very  difficult  of  realization.  With  no  central- 
ization there  can  be  little  prestige.  A  Pn  sident's  levee  is 
open  to  every  citizen,  and  wealth  is  as  precarious  as  otFicial 
distinction.  The  parvenu  of  to-day  may  become  the  arbiter 
of  fashion  to-morrow;  and  vicissitudes  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  facilities.  The  arena  of  success  is  open  to  all,  and  the  chan- 
ces of  advancement  unlimited  by  any  hereditary  condition. 
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Sagaeitv^  perseverance,  and  assunuiee  achieve  what,  under  a 
more  iixed  atid  conventional  system,  would  appear  miraculous- 
Heoce  the  prescriptive  laws  of  society  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
repudiated.  Superior  inteUigencei  taste,  and  character  will, 
indeed,  assert  themselves  whenever  and  wherever  occasion 
permits ;  but  scope  is  not  afforded  to  natural  prerogative  ex* 
cept  through  individual  action.  The  field  is  too  wide,  the 
competitors  too  numerous,  the  uge  too  busy,  and  the  game 
too  free,  to  win  any  suflVages  exrf^pt  such  as  experimfMit  KoUl- 
ly  tried  insures.  For  these  rea^ns,  it  is  a  peculiar  injustice 
to  form  an  opinion  of  American  society  at  a  fashionable  soi- 
ree or  a  public  baU.  The  true  ornaments  of  the  social  circle 
are  seldom  conspicuous ;  the  noble  few  are  often  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  ostentatious  many,  and  the  more  richly  endowed 
are  as  firequently  repelled  as  allured  by  promiscuous  assem- 
blies. 

The  discussion  recently  excited  by  the  re-appearance  of 
some  of  our  officials  at  foreign  courts  in  the  original  citizen's 
dress  which  won  admiration  for  Franklin  at  Versailles,  shows 
how  traditional  abroad  has  become  the  republican  distinction 
of  simplicity.  The  organization  of  political  factions  for-  the 
special  object  of  eouiUcracting  foreign  iiilluencc  at  home,  is 
an  impre-^sive  token  of  the  inongrel  character  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  existence  of  so  many  journals  among  us  published 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  vast 
increase  in  the  tide  of  immigration.  The  renewed  considera- 
tion of  the  naturalization  laws  is  an  equally  significant  indi- 
cation. There  are  vine-growers  from  the  Rhine  in  Ohio, 
whole  counties  of  German  agriculturists  in  Pennsylvania, 
an  Hungarian  colony  here,  a  Mormon  settlement  there;  in 
the  post-office  at  Chicago  a  Polyglot  clerk  is  indispensable; 
the  suburbs  of  Boston  contain  a  large  Irish  community ;  and 
in  New  York  are  French  coffee*houses,  Sunday  dances,  like 
those  of  the  Vienna  commonaltyi  a  guild  of  Italian  street^ 
organists  and  peripatetic  image-venders,  and  anniversaries 
are  duly  celebrated  of  Polish  revolutions,  Roman  assemblies, 
and  Parisian  republics.  Thcf?p^  and  countless  other  signs  of 
the  times,  point  to  the  fuUilment  of  that  destiny  which  geogra- 
phers and  philanthropists  have  predicted  for  our  country,  as 
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the  refuge  of  the  nations,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  ihe 
promised  land  of  the  indigent,  nnd  the  home  of  the  exile, 
W'licther  national  traits  and  American  policy,  the  senrimont 
and  the  character  initiated  by  our  Constitutioiif  are  to  be  over- 
laid and  superseded  by  these  agenoies^  depends  on  public 
spirit  and  individual  loyalty. 

The  happy  influence!  of  American  institutions  is,  therefore, 
more  obvious  in  the  general  prosperity,  the  unremitted  activity, 
and  die  comparative  intelligence  of  the  wurl^ing  classes,  than 
in  any  pecnllar  development  of  social  talent  and  refinement. 
The  philosopher,  however,  will  not  seek  in  vain  for  the  noblest 
elects  of  habit,  of  self-reliance}  and  popular  education  upon 
the  IndividoaL  The  instances  of  humble  toil  rising  in  the 
social  scale  to  the  honois  of  art^  literature^  political  genius, 
inventive  skill,  and  sagacious  enterprise,  are  innumerable ;  and 
this  is  our  grand  ind  enviable  distinction,  that  society,  far 
£rom  impeding,  extends  the  hand  of  feIl^>w^^!lip  to  merit.  Not, 
however,  in  metropolitan  saloons  or  suburban  villas  should 
the  candid  inquirer  seek  for  the  social  fruits  of  republicanism! 
hot  in  rural  life,  the  Eastern  village,  the  expanding  Western 
town,— in  those  localities  which  are  least  invaded  by  artificial 
uiilutnces.  Let  the  sated  European  enter  a  fisherman's  house 
on  Cape  Cod,  see  the  robust  housewife  prepare  dinner,  and 
then  hear  her  talk,  at  the  board  her  own  hands  have  furnished 
and  spread,  of  the  last  sermon,  lyoeum  lecture,  or  new  book, 
and  he  will  recognize  the  progiessive  principle  insured  by 
social  equality,  religious  fireedom,  and  common  schools*  Let 
him  become  the  guest  of  a  Kentucky  planter,  and  the  fear- 
less, cordial,  ingenuous  tone  of  manners  and  conversation 
around  him  will  offer  the  most  refreshing  contrast  to  the  con- 
ventional and  heartiess  atmosphere  he  has  known  at  l^aiis 
and  Vienna.  Let  him  talk  with  the  farmer  or  mechanic  at 
his  side  in  the  rail-car,  and  he  may  chance  to  acquire  a  new 
idea  of  the  honest  dignity  and  general  infonnation  which  firce 
citizenship  secures  to  humanity.  It  is  these  and  similar  in- 
stances— the  way-side,  the  casual,  the  popular  manifestations 
of  social  life  —  which  attest  ilie  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit 
of  American  society  in  its  broadest  and  most  authentic?  s( use. 

In  its  more  prescriptive  meaning,  wliat  is  called  society  is 
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very  much  the  same  everywhere.  The  identical  follies  which 
provoke  the  satirist  at  Saratoga  and  Newport  are  enacted  at 
Baden-Baden  and  Bath.  At  all  places  of  public  resort,  where 
cards  and  the  polka  are  the  regular  means  of  social  pastime, 

vulgar  wealth,  coxcombical  pretension,  and  affected  refine- 
ment will  inevitably  find  their  way.  The  watering-place,  the 
fashionable  hotel,  and  the  receptions  of  public  functionaries 
and  private  aspirants  lor  notoriety,  are  the  chosen  fields  of 
social  caricaturists,  all  the  world  over.  The  "  hits  "  of  some 
of  onr  own  writers,  who  have  adventured  in  this  sphere  of 
literature,  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  universal  appli« 
cation,  and  have  no  local  significance  except  what  is  derived 
from  geographical  names.  Similar  absnrdities  arc  recorded 
by  Goldoni  and  Horace  Walpole,  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Moliere,  Bulwer  and  Thackeray,  Lever  and  "  Peter  iSchiemil 
in  America*"  To  men  and  women  of  earnestness  and  intellect- 
ual resources,  the  ball-room,  the  ra^sno,  and  the  tea-party  have 
always  been  precarious  means  of  social  refreshment  Good 
society,  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  word,  is  everywhere 
the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  hence  the  renown  which  attends 
it.  Madame  Recamier's  salotij  the  famous  dinners  at  Hol- 
land House  in  the  day?^  of  Pitt,  the  breakfasts  of  Kt)gers, 
matutinal  promenades  in  Landor's  villa  garden  at  Florence, 
Jane  Austen's  German  soirees,  the  literary  circle  at  Weimar, 
and  a  table-talk  with  Mackintosh  or  an  evening  at  Charles 
Lamb^s,  are  memorable,  because  such  feasts  of  reason  and 
such  flow  of  soul  are  proverbially  rare.  Gray,  the  poet,  sat 
apart  and  eat  ices  at  a  Roman  l)all;  Alfieri  phut  liiiii><'lf  up 
in  disgust;  the  Lake  bards  retired  to  We^iinoit  land  ;  and  the 
biography  of  every  superior  intelligence  and  ideal  aspirant 
indicates  that  the  persons  whose  companionship  brings  solace 
and  elevation  belong  to  that  peerage  of  the  mind  and  that 
aristocracy  of  character  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in 
a  select  culture  or  a  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  alien  to  the  pro- 
miscuons  association  and  frivolous  aims  of  what,  in  common 
parlunee,  wc  inteml  by  the  word  socieip, 

Onr  inference  from  these  premises  is,  tliat  it  if  as  unphilo- 
Bophical  as  useless  to  expect  the  highest  social  privileges  in 
merely  fashionable  spheres  anywhere ;  and  that,  in  this  conn* 
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try,  from  the  canses  already  suggested,  the  most  valaable  and 

attractive  social  materials  arc  so  scattered, — lost  in  the  crowd 
in  some  instances,  and  isolated  by  choice  or  nccesr^itv  iji  oth- 
ers,— that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  seize  upon  the 
grotesque  and  hamiliating  traits  common  to  all  indiscrimi- 
nate gatherings,  and  to  stamp  them  as  American ;  while  it  is 
the  obTioas  alternative  of  those  who  cherish  an  ideal  of  social 
life,  to  realize  it  by  a  wise  and  independent  exercise  of  free- 
will and  intelligent  affinity,  for  which  no  country  alTords 
greater  scope  or  more  available  resources  than  onr  own. 
We  protest,  also,  against  the  violation  of  social  confidence 
which  recent  Uterature  exempUhea  The  world  of  print  has 
grown  as  wanton  as  that  of  tongues.  It  is  derogatory  to  the 
trae  aim  and  real  dignity  of  letters,  that  private  life  and  indi* 
ndnal  experience  should  be  reported  without  the  least  regard 
to  good  taste  or  honorable  feeling.  Vapid  egotism  fills  the 
colnmns  of  journal  und  mac^azine  with  personal  details,  not 
only  uninteresting  and  uniui[)ortant  in  them-flves,  but,  not 
infrequently,  offensive  and  disgust ing,'^^  Authors  seem  to 
have  become  a  corps  of  reporters,  to  whom  nothing  in  life  or 
nature  is  sacred/  The  casual  remark  of  a  partner  in  a  waltz, 
the  collcqny  overheard  on  a  steamboat,  the  costume  of  some 
unconscious  visitor  encountered  at  a  soirSe^  the  state  of  the 
WTiter's  digestion  or  the  precocious  wit  of  his  child, —  in  a 
word,  the  veriest  trifle  which  comes  under  his  observation,  is 
dressed  up  for  the  public  knowledge.  If  literature  was  once 
too  stilted,  it  is  now  grossly  familiar ;  and  if,  in  the  days  of 
onr  ancestors,  it  failed  of  effect  through  excess  of  dignity,  it  is 
now  in  imminent  danger  of  contempt  through  total  want  of 
self-respect.  1^  And  this  brings  us  to  the  noticeable  fact,  that 
the  prevalence  of  this  very  quality  elevated,  in  its  day,  and 
hallows  to  us.  early  American  society.  With  all  their  faith  in 
human  equality,  our  ancestors  were  loyal  to  what  has  been 
justly  called  the  first  requisite  of  a  gentleman,-* independence. 
They  respected  the  rights  of  man  incarnate,  as  well  as  in  the 
abstract  They  were  jealous  of  encroachment  on  personality. 
The  opinions  and  actions  of  each  received  consideration  from 
others.  There  was  a  deference  spontaneously  awarded  to 
age,  to  great  services,  to  high  culture,  to  courage,  ability,  and 
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honor,  which  fostered  these  redeeming  qualities  of  our  com* 
mon  nature  into  glcmous  development.  The  radical  spirit 
which  had  its  birth  in  political  zeal  seldom  broke  through 

the  intrenchments  which  a  dignified  tone  of  manners  had 
established.  Natural  Superiority  failetl  not  oi  t  mphatic  recog- 
nition ;  the  sacred  debt  of  reverence  was  graciously  paid ; 
character  prevailed  over  fortune ;  and  the  leaders,  in  that  day 
of  sacrifice  and  of  triumph,  exhibited  a  Roman  consistency 
and  self*control  which  are  invaluable  as  social  precedents. 

To  a  scientific  observer  the  variety  of  climate  and  occupa- 
tion,  with  the  enlarged  possibilities  incident  to  liberal  govern- 
ment, would  indicate  this  country  as  a  rich  and  diversified 
Bocial  nur.iory.  The  ethnoloerist,  in  view  of  the  mixture  of 
original  races,  the  constant  tide  of  innuigration,  the  universal- 
ity of  enterj^rise,  and  the  abundant  means  of  intercourse, 
would  confidently  predict  a  peculiar  and  auspicious  social 
development.  No  philosophical  mind  can  resist  the  convic- 
tion, that  in  this  respect  there  is  extmordinary  promise,  how- 
ever defective  its  present  fulfilment.  Our  social  critics  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  we,  as  a  people,  are  in  a 
transition  state:  that  the  elements  of  civilization  are,  as  yet, 
unequally  distributed;  and  that  life  is  experimental,  and,  on 
that  account,  more  or  less  crude  in  many  of  its  phases.  The 
alternations  of  temperature  in  our  climate  are  so  great,  as  to 
produce  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  nervous  organiza- 
tion ;  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy,  we  have  the 
languid  influence  of  tropical,  and  the  hardihood  of  arctic  lati- 
tudes. Such  opposite  scenes  as  a  sugar-plantation  in  Louisi- 
ana and  an  ice-quarr}^  in  Maine:  such  diverse  I'lement?*  as 
the  Creoles  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Saxon  blood  of  New 
£ngland,  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Middle  States,  the 
cotton-growing  of  the  South,  and  the  commerce  of  the  sea* 
board,  the  hunter  of  the  prairie,  the  whaleman  of  the  East, 
the  farmer  of  the  West,  and  the  merchant  of  the  Atlantic  cit- 
ies,—-include  all  the  diseipline  and  iiatiu;il  iidluences  which 
have  moulded  older  nations  and  given  birth  to  vigorous  char- 
acter. Here  they  are  combined  and  intermingled  over  a  vast 
extent  by  a  great  political  unity,  a  common  language,  and 
identity  of  interest.    The  society  which  results  from  these 
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agencies  naturally  offers  more  that  is  undefined  and  gro- 
teaquely  blended  than  in  small,  fixed,  and  traditionary  com- 
maDides ;  there  is  less  conventional  similarity,  a  less.  ex« 
acting  standard  of  manners,  and  a  more  inharmonious  and 
Ineffective  organization ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latent 
resourees  of  mind  and  action,  the  full  expression  of  what- 
ever the  individual  has  of  will,  capacity,  or  thought,  more 
certainly  findf?  its  way  to  the  surface.  There  is  less  rea- 
son for  concealment  and  hypocrisy ;  no  espionage  chills  and 
no  etiquette  of  rank  formalizes  social  life ;  it  may  run  wild, 
as  in  the  new  setUements,  or  voluntarily  hamper  itself  with 
foreign  precedents,  as  in  the  old ;  it  may  blossom  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  native  impulse,  or  pervert  all  independent  in- 
stiiicls  by  sycophantic  cojilbrmity  and  artificiid  expedients. 
The  snob,  the  toady,  and  the  adventurer  have  full  rans^e,  as 
well  as  the  magnanimous,  the  refined,  and  the  chivalrous. 
High  culture  and  vulgar  arrogance,  fanaticism  and  philoso- 
phy, are  equally  at  liberty  to  elevate  or  to  degrade  the  social 
atmosphere.  In  the  drawing-room,  as  in  the  legislative  hall, 
we  depend  for  conservative  principles  upon  the  individual 
conscience.  As  there  are  patriots  enough  in  the  one  to  con- 
trol any  fatal  luts  of  the  demagogue,  so  there  are  gentlemen 
enouijh  in  the  other  to  keep  social  enormities  in  cheek. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  American  social  life  which 
is  a  fair  subject  of  gratulation, — the  universal  deference  to 
women.  In  the  great  excursion  to  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
during  the  last  summer,  when  more  than  a  thousand  guests 
of  a  raihx>ad  company,  embracing  every  species  of  character 
and  position  in  life,  were  transported  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  Falls  of  St.  Aniiiony,  one  of  those  occasions  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  this  country  presented  it-^elf,  for  a 
just  estimation  of  the  average  manners  and  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can intercourse.  An  intelligent  English  gentieman,  who  was 
one  of  tiie  excursionists,  after  dilating  upon  the  noble  scale 
of  hospitality  indicated  by  such  an  expedition,  the  beautiful 
precedent  of  inaugurating  a  great  enterprise  by  such  an  ova- 
tion, the  grandeur  of  the  blull's  and  the  majestic  course  of  the 
vast  inland  stream,  the  free  and  courteous  association  for 
days  together,  in  the  midst  of  such  glorious  scenery,  of  men 
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high  iu  oiUcG  or  fame  and  citizena  of  the  humblest  vocations, 
'fair  rustics  and  city  dames,  the  clerk,  the  mechanic,  the 
farmer,  the  man  of  genius,  the  rich  and  the  poor, — added  an 
emphatic  reproach  of  what  he  called  the  absurd  sacrifice  of 
comfort  and  precedence  to  the  females  of  the  company,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  their  comparative  refinement  or  social 
grade.  lie  proit-r^sed  his  entire  willingness  to  yield  his  state- 
room, or  wait  until  dinner  was  cold,  for  a  ladi/ ;  but  deemed 
it  a  hard  and  unwarrantable  requisition  in  behalf  of  a  woman 
simply  as  such.  We  called  his  attention  to  some  rough 
specimens  of  his  own  sex,  and  inquired  what  he  imagined 
would  be  the  effect,  in  a  promiscuous  and  crowded  assembly 
like  this,  and  in  a  land  where  we  called  no  man  master,— 
where  no  ranks  or  established  eiiquette  regulated  "the  order 
of  our  goinir,"  —  if  tlie  universal  sentiment  awakened  by  the 
presence  of  woman  did  not  subdue  and  keep  in  check  the 
less  polished  and  the  lawless.  He  acknowledged  the  force  of 
the  plea,  and  recognized  in  this  trait  of  social  feeling,  with  all 
its  inconveniences,  an  invaluable  conservative  principle,  as 
well  as  a  manly  instinct  of  character. 

If  we  analyze  society  as  the  arena  of  human  intercourse, 
we  find  that  the  basis  or  elemental  principle  upon  which  it 
rests  is  that  heart  of  courtesy,  that  instinct  of  honor,  which  is 
a  quality  of  blood  more  than  of  breeding.  Whatever  extern 
nal  refinement  marks  the  association  of  men  and  womeui 
unless  this  intuition  reigns,  there  is  no  reliable  ground  for 
high  social  character.  This  has  been  recognized  under  diflTer^ 
ent  names  in  all  civilizcMi  ages,  and  the  knight  of  ihu  past  is 
the  gentleman  of  to-day.  We  have  always  deemed  it  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  facts  in  human  life,  that  no  process  of 
culture,  imitation,  or  manner  can  take  the  place  of  this  gentle 
blood.  8ooner  or  later  its  absence  is  revealed,  and  neither 
the  trappings  of  wealth,  the  artifices  of  vanity,  nor  the  percep- 
tions of  genius  can  atone  for  or  hide  the  essential  deficiency. 
We  remember  sailing  down  the  Hudson  in  the  same  steamer 
which  carried  the  West  Point  cadets  to  their  vacation  free- 
dom. It  was  the  first  day  of  liberty  they  had  known  for  two 
years,  and,  released  from  the  stringent  discipline  of  the  mili- 
tary school,  the  outbreak  of  youthful  sphrits  was  in  the  ratio 
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of  previous  restraint.  That  hour  of  revel  exhibited  every 
phase  of  character.  These  young  men  were  from  all  quarters 
of  the  land ;  some  had  walked  from  the  Illinois  River  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  caiididales,  and  others  had  left  sumptuous 
home*  on  Carolina  plantations,  or  the  intelleetual  eireles  of 
New  Jblaglaiid  towns ;  and  the  scene  before  us,  as  well  as  the 
testimony  of  a  Professor,  gave  evidence  that  there  was  the 
greatest  diversity  in  the  instinctive  sentiments  of  these  jnve- 
oile  representatives  of  the  nation.  With  some  an  appeal  to 
honor,  a  frank  confidence,  was  more  effective  than  any  repri- 
mand, while  others  were  insensible  to  any  discipline  but  that 
of  exterjKil  punishment.  In  a  word,  there  was  clearly  revealed 
the  dillereiice  of  blood  in  the  only  institution  of  the  country 
specially  adapted  to  rear  a  race  of  gentlemen.  What  is  thus 
observable  on  a  narrow  scale  is  equally  true  of  the  nation  at 
bige  and  the  world  in  general  The  individuals  who  have 
the  natdral  qualifications  for  society,  in  its  best  sense,  are 
scattered;  they  are  as  numerous  here  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
in?titutionr>  and  customs  of  the  land  are  less  favorable  to 
their  exclusive  association.  "What  is  called  the  democratic 
spirit,  and  still  more  the  infiuencc  of  wealth,  political  equal- 
ity, and  community  of  pursuits,  tend  to  generalize  social  life ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  apply  any  system  of  discrimination ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that^  in  the  large  assemblies  in  our  cities, 
people  meet  of  every  conceivable  degree  of  breeding  and 
intelligence.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  elegance  and  vul- 
Erarifv,  rustic  and  courtly  manners,  the  fop  :ind  the  scholar, 
at  the  same  Jete.  The  highest  style  of  manners  and  the 
troei^t  ornaments  of  society  exist  among  us.  In  each  of  the 
local  gatherings  which  may  be  considered  as  representative  of 
social  life  in  America,  are  found  more  or  fewer  of  the  desira- 
ble elements  of  the  best  society.  At  a  Washington  party, 
towanU  the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress,  a  poliitcal  vet- 
eran full  of  suErsrestive  reminiscences  and  strong  original 
points  of  character  presents  a  salient  contrast  to  the  Euro- 
pean interest  of  the  diplomatic  corps  or  the  ethereal  beauty 
of  the  younger  £ur.  At  a  literary  dinner  in  Boston  are  exhib- 
ited  a  variety  of  attainments  and  a  tone  of  culture  such  as 
endear  the  recollection  of  similar  entertainments  in  London 
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or  Edinburgh.  Epicurism,  scientific  cluit,  :uid  the  presence 
of  distinguished  strangers,  enliven  the  "  W  is?tar  parties"  of 
Philadelphia.  All  the  Continental  graces  may  be  seen  ai  a 
ball  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  traditional  hospitality  of  the 
Dutch  colonists  is  annually  tenewed  on  the  first  of  January  in 
New  York,  in  combination  with  the  most  costly  elegances 
of  modern  loxnry. 

It  is,  however,  next  to  impossible  to  isolate  and  organize 
the  choice  elements.  "We  need  central  figures, —  ;i  nucleus 
for  crystallization.  The  intelligent  and  indej)endent  Ameri- 
can, however,  cannot  reasonably  complain  of  the  social  life 
of  his  country.  In  doing  so,  he  accuses  his  own  social  quali- 
ties. There  is  material  enough,  but  it  must  be  sought  under 
the  guidance  of  rational  sympathy,  not  according  to  the  die- 
tates  of  fashion.  There  is  mental  cultivation  and  originality 
in  abundance;  but  it  must  be  elicited  by  a  kindred  develop- 
ment. There  are  women  of  the  noblest  and  most  gentle 
aspirations,  and  men  of  the  most  vigorous  thought  and 
humane  sympathies;  there  are,  in  fact,  ail  the  elements  of 
the  most  delightful  and  elevating  society ;  but  they  exist  in 
solution,* they  cannot  be  found  in  any  one  salon  like  the 
Hotel  Bambouillet,  or  around  a  single  table,  as  at  Holland 
House  In  the  olden  time,  or  at  the  literary  soirees  of  a  favored 
city,  such  as  Edinburgh  was  in  the  days  of  Henry  Mackenzie. 
The  restless  spirit,  the  wide  ambition,  the  devotion  to  aflfairs, 
and  the  material  tastes  of  our  people,  scatter  and  dissipate 
social  gifts  and  graces ;  they  can  be  reached  only  through  an  ' 
eclectic  habit  In  every  metropolis  and  village  there  aie 
wise  old  men,  noble  youths,  and  cultivated  women ;  there  are 
families  whose  hearthstones  are  as  altars;  and  to  these  and 
such  as  these  the  social  aspirant  must  have  recourse  In  sim* 
plicity  and  affection,  and  he  will  inlailibly  reap  a  priceless 
harvest. 
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Art.  hi.  —  1.  British  Manly  Exercises;  in  ichich  Jiowing- 
mid  Sailings  fire  now  first  described,  and  Riding'-  and  DriV' 
in^^  are  for  the  first  Time  g-iven  in  a  Work  of  this  Kind;  as 
well  as  the  usual  Subjects  of  Walking,  Running,  Leaping, 
Vaulting,  Balancing,  Skaiing,  Climbing^  Swimmings  Wrest- 
Ung^  Boxingy  J^ammg^  etc.  By  Donald  Walker.  Pbil- 
adeiphia :  Thomas  Wardlo.   1836.  pp.  285. 

%  Hupeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  Edited  by  Bhasmvs 
Wri.soN,  ^TlL  S.  Boston:  Ticknor,  llceii,  and  Fields. 
1854.    pp.  328. 

3.  Prevention  and  Cure  of  many  Chronic  Diseases  by  Move- 
menu  ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
MmfemenU  for  the  Correction  of  the  Tendencies  to  Disease 
in  htfameyy  OtiXdhoody  and  Youths  and  for  the  Cure  of  manjf 
Morbid  Afections  of  Adults.  By  M.  Roth,  M.  D.  Lon- 
don :  John  Churchill.    1851.    pp.  303. 

4.  Preservation  of  HeUlth  and  Prevention  of  Disease,  etc. 
By  B.  N.  Comings,  M.  D.  New  York :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 
1854.   pp.  208. 

5.  Mme^  School,  and  Hospital  Qfmnastics  for  Physical  De- 
velopmenl  and  Strength^  the  Prevention  of  Disease^  and  Res* 
toraiion  to  Health,  By  C.  £.  Lanqdon.  Cinciiinati.  [Un- 
published.] 

Th<h  t/H  iiiiiiikiiul  have  inhabited  the  earth  for  at  least  8ixty 
centuries,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  imperfectly  as  yet 
they  have  mastered  the'  philosophy  of  life,  as  applied  to  the 
most  common  matters.  They  are,  even  under  the  augnst 
names  of  Civilization  and  Christianity,  still  but  a  species  of 
larger  children,^ erode,  impulsive,,  and  far  from  having  re- 
duced their  esustence  to  order  and  comfort  They  are  verita- 
ble "strangers  on  the  earth/'  in  another  sense  than  the  theo- 
logical one.  And  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  that  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  life  which  appertains  to  their  physical  well- 
being,  though  apparently  the  most  tangible  and  manageable, 
is  quite  as  lude  and  unsettled  as  any  portion  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  practice.  They  do  not  yet  know  how  to  eat, 
drink,  dress,  dwell,  travel,  sail,  work,  exercise,  breathe,  after  the 
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trae  dictates  of  nature.  In  these  arts  the  civilized  nations  are 
often  farther  from  the  order  of  the  physical  constitntion  than 
the  wild  Indian.    Myriads  in  the  Bnropean  and  American 

capitals  yearly  fall  victims  to  each  one  of  these  necessary  pro- 
cesses of  our  animal  life,  because  they  have  not  yet  been 
brought  into  complete  liarmony  with,  and  subordination  to, 
those  mighty  elements  and  energies  of  the  natural  world  in 
which  we  are  embosomed,  and  which  seem  to  be  on  the  alerti 
like  a  vigilant  puisning  force,  to  pick  off  all  stragglers  from 
the  regular  rank  and  file  of  the  army. 

If,  again,  we  were  to  name  any  part  of  physical  training 
and  habitude  as  liaving  been  spet  ially  neglected  or  ic^nored 
by  physicians,  educationists,  and  religionists,  we  should  spe- 
cify Gymnastics,  or  muscular  exercises,  as  the  field  of  the 
sluggard,  overgrown  with  briers  and  thistles.  In  modem  ed- 
ucation the  inteUect  is  the  chief  concern,  and  enthusiasm  for 
progress  is  drained  off  in  that  channel.  In  medicine  and  sur- 
gery the  grand  idea  is  the  cure,  rather  than  the  prevention,  of 
disease;  and  the  cure  too  from  without,  by  the  application  of 
certain  external  remedies,  rather  tlmn  the  cure  from  within, 
by  summoning  into  action  those  latent  forces  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  have  lost  their  normal  operation.  In  ethics,  in 
like  manner,  almost  exclusive  attention  is  bestowed  upon  spe- 
cific rules  and  principles  of  conduct,  and  external  habits  of 
the  moral  and  social  nature,  without  taking  into  account  the 
antecedent  rnul  underlying  condition  uf  the  body  and  ihc  soul, 
or  those  tremendous  and  Cyclopean  powers  from  beneath, 
which  can,  and  do,  with  unexpected  volcanic  explosions,  over- 
throw the  stateliest  intellectual  and  moral  fabrics,  upon  which 
a  world  of  pains  has  been  exhausted ;  for  vice,  we  are  well 
convinced,  is  often  a  habit  which  complicates  itself  with  some 
morbid  action  of  the  bodily  functions,  while  it  lays  a  pollut- 
ing hand  upon  the  sacred  altar  of  conscience  and  the  heart. 
Our  nature,  however  we  may  divide  it  off  and  parcel  it  out, 
is  still,  m  a  strong  sense,  one  mysteriously  combined,  married 
part  to  part  and  power  to  power,  and  vibrating  under  the 
breath  of  the  same  consciousness  from  the  very  cuticle  to  the 
inmost  shrine  of  the  immortal  spirit 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  were 
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nmcb  in  advance  of  modern  civilized  nations  in  their  philoso- 
phy of  life,  so  far  as  it  pertained  to  llie  necessity  and  value  of 

physical  ctdtnre,  and  the  instnimentalities  by  which  they  pro- 
duced n  healthy  and  vigorous  state  and  dcvolopnient  uf  all 
the  curporfal  limbs  and  powers.  Tlie  Greeks  were  the  most 
beaatifii],  and  the  Bomans  were  the  strongest  race,  that  have 
yet  appeared  on  the  earth ;  and  thus  both  ^  strength  and  beau- 
ty were  in  the  sanctuary  "  of  pagan  worship,  as  an  offering  to 
the  Creator  of  our  fearful  and  wonderful  frame.  After  we 
have  made  all  due  allowance  for  the  transoendent  and  incom- 
putable gifts  of  genius  whicli  were  lavished  on  the  inniiortal  ^ 
leaders  of  thous^ht  in  (Ticf  (  e,  and  on  the  mighty  men  of  ac-  ^ 
tioa  ia  iiome,  we  iind  in  their  vigorous  and  systematic  gym- 
nasticism,  carried  through  ceuturieS|and  incorporated  into  the 
Ufeblood  of  the  people,  one  source  of  that  unconquerable  and 
immortal  energy  which  glowed  in  the  soul  of  Plato,  and 
nerved  the  arm  of  Csesar.  It  is  the  rule  of  nature,  that  we 
-hall  liave  what  wc  work  for,  and  a  purer  blood  was  arterial- 
ized  in  Grecian  veins,  a  more  electric  thrill  ran  through 
Roman  -incws,  than  is  vouchsafed  to  sluggard  nations.  The 
ancients  thus  cultivated  one  means  of  power  which  we  have 
sadly  neglected  and  discountenanced;  and  the  eminent  and 
honfnable  features  of  noble  manhood  in  the  sons  of  even 
a  pagan  age,  we  are  confident,  are  attributable  in  no  slight  de- 
irree  lu  the  diligent  exercises  of  the  paltestra  and  the  gymna- 
sium. We  very  well  know  that  those  institutions  were  not 
always  pure  or  high-toned  in  their  moral  influence,  especially 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  ancient  civilization,  but  on  the  whole 
tbey  were  fountains  of  great  vital  force.  To  tell  the  truth, 
in  these  modem  times  many  men  are  not  strong  enough  to 
be  either  good  or  great,  or  to  do  the  good  and  the  great  *  By 
what  a  set  of  morbid  poets,  irritable  philosophers,  unwhole- 
some politicians,  eontentions  theologians,  crabbed  moralists, 
aad  soared  educationists  has  the  world  been  filled  and  aiHict- 
ed,  because,  along  with  other  reasons,  they  have  not  pos- 
sesaed  an  harmoniously  developed  and  healthfully  working 
physical  oonstitntion !  Milton  says,  <*The  mind  is  its  own 
fdace,'*  and  it  is  a  sublime  truth;  but  then  for  most  purposes, 
and  ilk  the  ordinary  uses  of  our  being,  we  feci  that  the  body 
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is  the  mind's  place,  and  that  upon  the  body's  welfture  the 
mind  materially  depends  for  its  growth  and  peace.   Man  is  to 

himself  ;i  complex  equation,  and  ho  cannot  work  out  its  solu- 
tion, unless  he  uses  ail  the  terms  which  belong  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

We  confess  that  the  too  paramount  object  of  the  ancient 
gymnastics  was  to  train  soldiers  for  war,  and  skilful  gladia* 
tors  for  the  amphitheatre ;  but  the  peaceful  citizen,  and  the 
man  of  letters  and  of  affiiirs,  shared  in  the  common  advan* 

tages  of  so  universal  and  systematic  a  j>liysieal  education. 
The  agencies  that  imparted  to  the  body  a  more  pcrfrct  dpvel- 
opment  of  beauty  and  strength,  oxygenated  the  blood,  ;ind 
energized  the  brain  with  a  purer  ciiculation.  The  philoso- 
pher had  a  keener  wit  for  his  dialogue,  and  the  orator  a  fuller 
roll  to  hb  eloquence,  from  the  same  force  that  gave  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred  their  terrible  energy  in  battle,  and  that 
crowned  Caesar  and  his  legions  with  the  garlands  of  countless 
victories. 

The  origin  of  Gymnastics  is  not  known,  though  they  were 
attributed  to  i^sculapius ;  but  they  first  appear  in  an  organ- 
ized form  in  Sparta,  where  they  were  chiefly  turned  to  a  mil- 
itary use.  They  were  adopted  in  Athens,  and  there  were 
more  intimately  blended  with  the  objects  of  general  education 
and  the  refinements  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  There  the 
gynniasia  became  the  resort  of  artists  oi  all  kinds,  and  what- 
ever was  most  wi!^e  or  cultivated  in  Orecian  life  wfis  ns:^^^. 
bled  in  the  gymnastic  halls,  which  were  constructed  with 
architectural  beauty,  and  adorned  with  pictures  and  statues. 
The  festivab  of  the  great  games,  the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  others,  also  contributed  to  cherish  these  exercisesi 
by  which  the  combatants  were  prepared  to  display  almost  in- 
credible fcau  of  strciigth  and  skill.  The  bearing,  too,  of  such 
a  bodily  development  upon  success  in  intellectual  pursuits 
was  distinctly  recognized.  Thus,  alter  Demosthenes  bad 
failed  in  his  first  oration  before  his  critical  countrymen,  and 
was  wandering  dejected  in  the  Peiraeus,  a  wise  old  man  by 
the  name  of  Eunomus,  the  Thriasian,  met  him,  and  remon- 
strated thus:  You  have  a  manner  of  speaking  very  like  that 
of  Pericles,  and  yet  you  lose  yourself  out  ui  aicrc  timidity 
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and  cowardice.  Yoa  neither  bear  up  against  the  tumults  of 
m  popular  assembly^  nor  prepare  your  body  by  ezerdae  for  the 
labor  of  the  Tostronii  but  soffer  yonr  parts  to  wither  away  in 
negligence  and  indolence."    Cicero,  we  are  also  told,  ^^was 

of  a  lean  and  slender  make,  and  his  stomach  was  so  weak 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  in  his  diet,  and  not  to 
cat  until  a  late  hour  of  the  day";  but^Jie  resorted  to  the 
schoois  of  Greece,  and  Piatarch  informs  us  that  his  body 
was  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  brought  to  a  good  habit*' 
RoUin  says :  — 

"^The  Grcekf,  by  nature  warlike,  and  CMjually  intent  upon  forming 
the  bodies  and  min<ls  of  tlieir  youth,  introduecd  these  exerci?r55,  and  an- 
nexed honors  to  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  younger  sort  for  the  pro- 
feoBion  of  arms,  to  confirm  their  health,  to  render  them  stronger  and 
more  robust,  to  inure  them  to  fiitiprrif^B,  and  to  make  them  iatrepid  in 
dose  fight,  in  whieh,  the  use  of  tire-arms  being  then  miknown,  the 
itrengtb  of  body  gensrslly  decided  the  Yictory.  These  athletic  exer- 
cises supplied  the  place  of  those  in  use  amongst  oar  nobility,  as  dan- 
cing fencing  riding  the  great  horse,  but  they  did  not  confine 
theaiselTeB  to  a  graoefid  mien,  nor  to  the  beauties  of  shape  and  fiuse ; 
thej  were  for  joining  strength  to  the  charms  of  perBon." 

Grote  quotes  from  Aristotle,  that 

'^The  Spartans  brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and 
their  mtlitaiy  discipline,  at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  neglected  both 
the  one  and  the  other :  their  early  superiority  was  that  of  trained  men 
over  the  untrained,  and  eeased  in  alter  days,  when  other  states  c^inie  to 
subject  their  citizens  to  systematic  exerciser  oi  analogous  character  or 
tendency." 

Thucydides,  in  his  History  of  the  Peloponneeian  War, 
says :  — 

^The  Lacedaemonians  were  the  first  who  performed  their  exercises 
naked,  (hence  the  term  gymncistics,)  stripping  themselves  in  public, 
and  anointing  themselves  with  oil  before  they  entered  the  lists  ;  though 
before,  the  custom  bad  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games  for  the  cham- 
pions to  wear  scarfs  about  their  louis ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
fhcy  were  qntte  disused.  But  even  yet,  amongst  some  barbarians, 
more  especially  those  of  Asia,  where  the  matches  of  boxing  and  wrest- 
Bsg  are  in  repute,  the  combatants  engage  with  searfe  around  their 
kins." 
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Grote  says: — 

"These  public  Syssitia,  [mess-table?,]  under  the  management  of 
the  Pol«marehS)  were  connected  with  the  militaiy  distribution^  the  con- 
stant gymnastic  training,  and  the  rigoxoiu  discipline  of  detail,  enforeed 
by  Ljcurgus.  From  the  early  age  of  sevea  years,  throaghout  his 
whole  life,  as  yoath  and  man  no  less  than  as  boy,  the  Spartan  dtiseii 
lived  habitnally  in  pnblic,  always  either  himself  under  diiU,  gymnastie 
and  military,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of  others." 

<<Xenophoii,  a  warm  paneg3rrist  of  Spartan  manners,  points  with 
some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of  citizens  which  the  Lj- 
curgic  institutions  had  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  Laoedtemoniaa 

women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece.  It  is  In  this  univer- 

feul  sehuuling,  training,  and  drilling,  imposed  alike  upon  boys  and  men, 
youths  and  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  that  the  distinctive  attribute  of  iSpar- 
ta  is  to  be  sought, — not  in  her  laws  or  political  constitution." 

The  Gymnasiam  was  the  name  of  the  general  institution 

for  physical  education  and  public  resort ;  the  Paleestra,  of  the 
particular  portion  of  it  devoted  to  games  and  feats  of  strength, 
as  box incr.  wrestling, running,  leapinsr,  throwinj?  the  discus,  and 
other  exercises  of  a  like  character.  These  just  named  were 
in  fact  the  celebrated  Pentathlon,  or  five  games  of  Greece. 

Esohenburg  says  that  '*the  corporeal  exercises,  especially 
in  the  early  times,  were  viewed  by  the  Bomans  as  a  more  es- 
sential object  in  education  than  the  study  of  literature  and 
science."  The  system  of  athletic  sports  was  connected  not 
only  with  education  in  thi;  ancient  commonwealths,  but  also 
with  religion  and  the  interests  of  the  state.  It  was  discerned 
by  the  founders  of  civil  order,  that  a  thorough  physical 
growth,  and  a  sound  state  of  body  among  a  people,  were 
inevitable  elements  of  power  in  a  political  organizatioiL 
These  manly  exercises  and  games  of  strength  did  something 
to  redeem  for  a  season  tlie  republics  from  the  vices  of  over- 
grown power  and  luxury,  and  only  when  they  were  perverted 
to  the  nourishing  of  proliigacy,  and  to  the  cruel  pastime  of 
the  gladiatorial  shows,  did  moral  corruption  and  political  de- 
cline keep  even  pace,  and  huny  on  the  downfall  of  pagan 
dvilization.  The  evil  was  not  in  this  feature  of  the  ancient 
life,  but  other  causes  converted  even  this  boon  of  the  finest 
budily  deveiopmcuL  into  a  bane. 
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Besides  the  gymnaaimii  and  palestra,  where  the  yonth 
were  trained  to  vigorous  exercbes  and  sports^^a  system 
sustained  in  Sparta  at  the  public  expense,  and  compulsory  on 
every  citizen,  —  there  were  various  games,  like  the  Olympian, 
to  arouse  the  utmost  emul  ition  between  boih  individuals  and 
states,  and  to  reward  proiiciency  in  physical  culture  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  coveted  honors.  The  simple  crown  of  oak 
or  pine  leaves,  set  on  the  brow  of  the  victor,  was  bailed  as  a 
symbol  of  renown  all  over  Greece,  and  almost  stood  for  im- 
mortality of  fame ;  while  both  beauty  and  letters  lent  their 
presence  and  charms  to  these  state  occasions,  the  poet  read* 
ing  his  lyric  or  epic,  and  the  historian  his  world-enduring  nar- 
rative before  the  assembled  thousands  of  their  countrymen  at 
the  great  games. 

Some  of  the  old  Asiatic  nations  were  not  wholly  devoid  of 
physical  discipline  as  a  part  of  their  education,  and  even 
among  the  rude  tribes  of  North  America  the  young  warrior 
was  early  trained  by  diligent  exercise  to  hurl  the  spear  and 
bend  the  bow  adroitly.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropajdia,  in  de- 
scrlbuig  the  Persian  education,  says :  — 

The  boys  who  frequent  the  public  places  of  instruction  pass  their 
time  in  le^ing  justice;  and  tell  yqu  that  they  go  ibr  that  pur- 
pose, as  those  with  us,  who  go  to  learn  letters,  tell  yon  that  they  go  for 

this  purpose*  They  learn,  besides,  to  ehoot  with  the  bow,  and  to 

throw  the  javelin.  These  things  the  boys  practise  till  they  are  sixteen 

or  seventeen  years  of  age ;  then  they  enter  the  order  of  youth  

The  tribes  that  remain  at  home  pasg  their  time  in  practising  the  thuigs 
they  learned  while  they  were  boys,  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  throw- 
ing the  javelin.  These  they  continue  exercising  in  emulation  one 
against  another,  and  there  arc  public  games  hi  these  kinds,  uud  prizes 

It  was  in  such  a  discipline  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  hero 
of  Xenophon's  historical  romance,  was  trained,  and  taught,  as 
the  two  most  princely  accomplishments,  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  hurl  the  javelin.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  meagre 
programme  of  education  in  our  days  of  nnm<  runs  and  dis- 
tracting studies ;  but  whatever  ol  dignity  naturally  associates 
itself  with  the  name  of  Persian  in  history  is  derived  in  no 
small  measure  from  these  two  elements  of  a  moral  and  a 
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physical  athietism,  both  of  which  we  have,  perhape,  too  mach 
lost  from  sight  in  oar  overweening  devotion  to  intellectoal 
power. 

Vitmvius  gives  a  description  of  the  Greek  gymnasium. 
One  part  was  devoted  to  tlic  Pentathlon,  or  five  games,  and 
other  parts  to  seats,  promenades,  and  places  of  instruction. 
Besides  the  palaestric  exercises,  there  were  the  orchestric,  or 
those  which  pertained  more  to  the  culture  of  gmce  in  man- 
ner, as  dancing  and  gesticulation. 

The  exercises  of  the  Romans  were  specially  designed,  either 
to  train  a  nation  to  bear  arms,  or  to  prepare  combatants  for 
the  gladiatorial  exhil'itions.  They  took  many  hints  from  the 
Greeks,  as  it  was  th*  ir  nntional  characteristic  to  follow  what- 
ever they  found  good  iu  any  oiijer  people.  The  originality  of 
the  Roman  civilization  consisted,  indeed,  in  its  composite 
order.  There  were,  according  to  Lipeius,  three  principal  spe- 
cies of  exercises  for  the  Roman  soldier ;  namely,  of  burdemi, 
of  work,  and  of  arms.  Under  the  first  it  was  no  light  task  to 
carry  his  food,  his  utensils,  his  means  of  fortification,  and  his 
weapoiis  of  war,  offensive  and  defensive.  His  labors  were 
often  arduous  almost  beyond  credibility,  in  pitching  the  camp, 
digging  trenches,  throwing  up  fortiEcations,  building  bridges, 
and  digging  military  mines.  Besides  all  these  \here  were 
specific  exercises  of  walking,  ranning,  leaping,  swimming,  the 
palaria  or  sham-fight,  hurling  the  spear,  javelin,  dart,  and  a]^ 
row,  and  vaulting.  The  gladiators  were  exercised  and  dieted 
under  regular  teachers,  and  trained  in  the  most  severe  and 
careful  manner,  bv  ii  jjreat  variety  of  movements,  both  with 
and  without  arms,  to  be  expert  and  powerful,  both  in  attack- 
ing men  and  beasts,  and  in  defending  themselves  against 
assault  Thus  the  gymnastic  art,  which  in  its  origin  was 
designed  as  a  branch  of  edacation,  and  was  tanght  and  prao- 
tbed  almost  as  among  the  fine  arts,  came  at  last  to  the  igno- 
ble uses  of  mere  brute  strength,  and  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  this  desecration  of  physical 
culture  which  has  so  largely  indisposed  the  modern  world  to 
the  r^ival  of  the  gymnastic  art  Men  are  not  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  any  good  can  come  out  of  the  gymnasium  and  the 
paleestnu   Ghiistendom  remembers  with  bitteiness  the  ten 
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Boman  peraecationsy  and  the  awful  orgies  of  amphitheatrical 
TOfUttyrdoni, 

Still  we  cannot  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  that  these  splendid 
nations  of  antiquity  owed  not  a  little  of  their  eminence  above 
the  average  historic  level  to  muscle  as  well  as  to  mind,  and 
to  mind  through  musde.  They  gymiiasticized  themselves 
into  power,  and  all  the  dynaTuical  forces  of  both  sonl  and 
body  were  immensely  accelerated  in  speed,  iiardeucd  into 
endurance,  fortified  by  habit,  made  nim1>le  and  expert  by 
unceasing  practice,  and  multiplied  by  skilful  combinations. 
Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  required  that  boys  should  be  trained 
in  the  bodily  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  for  several  years  be- 
fore enterin*^  upon  their  studies,  and  that  such  exercises 
should  not  ilten  be  reinitt^^d.  The  former  says:  "The  excess 
of  corporeal  exercises  may  render  us  wild  and  unmanageable, 
but  the  excess  of  arts,  sciences,  and  music  makes  us  loo  tri- 
fling and  effeminate;  only  the  right  combination  of  both 
makes  the  soul  circumspect  and  manly." 

Testimonies  are  also  given  to  the  value  of  these  exercises 
in  cnnng  and  in  preventing  disease,  as  well  as  in  physical  ed- 
ucatiou.  Hcrodicus,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  IJip|)oerates, 
cured  himself  and  many  others  of  diseases  by  meauci  of  gym- 
nastics, and  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  Galen, 
the  great  medical  philosopher,  who  was  feeble  until  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  became  strong  and  healthy  by  devoting  sev- 
eral hours  every  day  to  gymnastic  exercises.  He  said  that 
the  best  physician  was  he  who  was  the  best  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics. 

The  athletic  and  dietetic  advantages  of  this  system  were 
indeed  insullicient  to  avert  that  awful  lapse  and  siih-idence 
of  society,  the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  Greek,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Roman  civilization.  Not  possessing  the  con- 
servative, and  at  the  same  time  reformatoty,  element  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  splendid  development  of  human  genius 
and  power  had  no  sufficient  rampart  against  the  incursions  of 
the  lower  passions  and  appetites.  But  "  fair  weather  came 
oijt  of  the  North  '* ;  uncorrupted  tribes  from  the  fore,  is  of  Ger- 
many grafted  a  healthy  scion  on  the  tree  of  humanity,  and 
renewed  the  hope  of  the  world. 
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One  of  the  earliest  writers  after  the  restoration  of  letters, 
who  discussed  the  subject  in  question,  was  Mercnrialis, 
whose  work,  in  six  books,  on  "  The  Celebrated  Gymnastic 

Art  of  the  Ancients,"  was  published  at  Venice  in  1569.  Yet 
earlier,  Albert  Dnrer,  tlip  engraver,  had  written  a  work,  btiii  in 
mauuscript,  entitled,  iiedections  on  the  Uandlini,'  of  Arms" 
which  had  some  reference  to  physical  training.  But  the  most 
volnminous  writer  upon  gymnastics  was  Guts-muths,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in.  Germany.  He  was  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Salzmann  in  Thnringia,  a  clergyman, 
aiid  the  first  modern  instructor  of  youth  who  taught  bodily 
exercises,  as  running,  leaping,  swimming,  climbing,  balancing, 
as  a  regular  part  of  education  ;  and  ilie  very  remarkable  fact 
is  stated,  that  during  thirty-two  years,  in  which  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pupils  from  various  nations  were  educated  in 
the  establishment,  not  one  death  occuned  among  them. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  tournament,  hunting,  and  war, 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  agriculture,  mechanics, 
and  sailing,  among  the  coianion  people,  supplied  the  ehici  re- 
sources for  physical  invigoration.  All  nations,  liu\vt  \  cr,  had 
their  manly  sports  and  games  of  skill  and  strength,  wliich  did 
something  to  save  the  youth  from  enervation.  But  not  until 
quite  recently  has  any  considerable  attention  been  ^ven  to 
the  transcendent  value  of  physical  education,  and  even  now 
it  is  almost  ignored  as  an  art  by  the  most  ancient  and  infln* 
ential  institutions  in  Europe  and  America.  The  very  term 
of  Gymnasia  hself,  applied  in  modern  days  to  sclioois  of  a 
higher  order  in  Germany,  has  ceased  to  convey  the  idea  of 
bodily  exercises  as  necessarily  a  part  of  the  course  of  disci- 
pline.   The  intellect  has 

"  So  got  dw  start  at  the  miyestic  worid, 
And  bcttn     palm  alone." 

But  this  decline  of  the  ancient  wisdom  of  educaiion  has  nut 
been  suUcred  to  proceed  \\  iliiout  strong  protests,  and  earnest 
efforts  at  reformation,  the  most  succcsslui  of  which  have  come 
from  the  more  active  nations  of  Europe,  —  the  Swedes,  the 
Germans,  and  the  English. 

Many  elegant  writers  have  indeed  borne  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  gymnastic  art ;  but  few  positive  efforts 
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have  been  made  to  embody  their  sentiments  in  working  in* 
atitiitions,  that  should  mould  the  rising  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood of  the  age.  Rousseau  says :  ^  The  body  must  be 
healthy  to  obey  the  soul:  a  good  servant  must  be  strong:  the 
weaker  the  body,  the  more  it  encumbers  and  weakens  the 
soul.-'  He  also  says :  "  If  you  wish  to  develop  the  mind  of  a 
pupil,  develop  the  power  whieh  that  mind  has  to  govern,  ex- 
ercise his  body,  make  him  healthy  and  strong,  that  you  may 
make  him  prudent  and  reasonable.'^  He  makes  the  exceed- 
ingly important  observation,  that  <*aU  sensual  pasdons  are 
found  in  effeminate  bodies ;  the  more  they  are  roused,  the  less 
they  are  satisfied.*^  «  The  body  and  mind,"  is  the  aphorism 
of  Steraej  "are  like  a  jerkin  and  its  lininc^.  If  you  rumple 
the  one,  you  rumple  the  other."  Addison  remarks,  that 
"  Gymnastics  open  the  chest,  exercise  the  limbs,  and  give  a 
man  all  the  pleasure  of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  I  could 
wish,"  he  adds,  that  several  learned  men  would  lay  out  that 
time  which  they  employ  in  controversies  and  disputes  about 
nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting  with  their  own  shadows. 
It  might  conduce  very  much  to  evaporate  the  spleen  which 
makes  them  uneasy  to  tlie  public  as  well  as  to  themselves." 
Montaigne  puts  the  case  thus :  It  is  a  soul,  not  a  body  only, 
which  we  must  educate ;  it  is  a  man  of  whom  we  must  not 
make  two ;  we  must  not  train  the  one  without  the  other,  but 
must  guide  and  lead  them  like  a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  to 
one  shaft"  Hnfeland  advises  to  "  let  the  child,  till  the  sev- 
en: ii  year,  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  bodily  move- 
ments and  gyinnastie  games  tif  every  kind,  and  mostly  in  the 
open  air,  for  that  is  most  healthy."  Frederic  Hoffman  says, 
that  ^strong  bodily  ex^cise  is  often  a  real  and  uninjurious 
preventive  of  the  beginning  of  many  diseases."  Bothstein  re> 
marks,  that  ^  we  employ  a  scientific  horseman  to  train  a  valu* 
able  horse,  but  let  the  development  of  the  human  body  go." 

To  come  home  to  American  writers,  Cleveland,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Essay  on  the  Classical  Education  of  Boys,  says :  — 

^^%:st  of  aU,  I  would  recommend  those  exercises  which  strengthen 
the  fiame  systematically,  as  gymnastics  of  every  kind.  I  am  aware 
that  these  are  in  nse  among  us,  but  they  are  rarely  insisted  on  as  a 
doty;  children  are  left  to  their  inclination,  and  this  is  a  country  where 
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the  excessive  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter,  induce  to  want  of 
energy,  and  inactivity.  I  wish  that  an  hour  a  day  might  he  set  apart 
and  rigidlj  kept  for  these  exercises.  The  results  of  such  an  education 
are  truly  astonishing.  ....  It  is  melancholj  indeed,  in  our  institn- 
tioDs  for  learning,  especiallj  our  colleges,  to  see  so  many  pun j-looking 
joung  men;  hollow  chests,  round  shoulders,  and  hending  hodj  are 
characteristics  of  our  students,  and  premature  old  age  or  consumption 
carries  off  but  too  many  of  our  most  gifted  men." 

Horace  Mann  has  the  foUowing  passage,  in  a  dedcription 
of  a  gymnastic  hall  in  Boston 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  this  soene  when  the  room  is  well 
filled,  the  apparatus  in  ftill  use,  and  the  gymnasts  passing  round  fixmi 

one  piece  of  the  apparatus  to  another,  to  give  the  requisite  yariety  to 
their  exercises,  and  to  allow  each  ditrerent  pari  of  the  body  to  lake  its 
turn.  It  is  not  the  vigor,  the  agihly,  or  the  quickness ;  it  is  not  the 
length  of  the  leap,  nor  tlie  height  of  the  vaulting,  which  alone  delights 
us  in  contemplating  this  scene.  To  a  reflecting  mind  there  is  a  deeper 
pleikiure  than  could  be  derived  from  behoidnig  any  mere  exhibition  of 
strength,  though  it  should  equal  Samson's,  or  of  fleefness,  though  it 
should  emulate  that  of  Mercury.  Wc  know  that  every  leap  and  spruig 
aids  in  renewing  the  substance  of  the  body,  and  therefore  in  giving 
greater  hilarity  to  the  spirits,  and  superior  yigor  to  the  intellect. 
Every  motion  helps  to  construct  a  fortification  against  disease,  and  to 
render  the  body  more  impregnable  against  its  attacks.  It  requires 
Indeed  no  Tery  strong  imagination  to  see  the  horrid  forms  of  the  dis- 
eases ihemselvesy  as  they  are  exorcised  and  driven  from  the  bodies, 
which  were  once  their  yictims,  and  are  compelled  to  seek  some  new 
tenement.  Those  prodigious  leaps  over  the  vaulting  horse,  how  tfa^ 
kick  hereditary  gout  out  of  the  toes  I  Those  swift  somersets,  with  their 
quick  and  deep  breathings,  are  ejecting  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  phthisic 
fyom  the  throat  and  lungs.  On  yonder  pendant  rope,  consumption  is 
hung  up  like  a  malefactor,  as  it  is.  Legions  of  blue  devils  are  impaled 
on  those  parallel  bars.  Dyspepsia  lost  hold  of  its  victim  when  he 
mounted  the  flying  horse,  and  has  never  since  been  able  to  regain  her 
accursed  throne,  and  live  by  gnawing  the  vital?*.  There  goes  a  flock 
of  nervons  distempers,  headache  and  lic-doulomeux  and  St.  Anthony's 
fire;  there  they  fly  out  of  the  window,  seeking  tonie  stall-fed  alder- 
man, or  fat  millionnaire,  or  aristocratic  old  lady.  Rlienmati.->ins  and 
cramps  and  spasms  sit  coiled  up  and  chuUering  in  the  c<)rn«^rs  of  the 
room,  like  Satanic  imps,  as  they  are;  the  strong  muscles  of  llie  athletes 
having  shaken  them  off,  as  the  lion  shakes  the  dew-drops  from  hid 
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mane.  .T:iun<lice  fli'os  away  to  yellow  the  cheeks  and  blear  the  eyes 
of  my  fair  youog  lady,  reclining  on  ottomans  in  her  parlor.  The  bal- 
mdBg'fiole  shakes  lumbago  out  of  the  back,  and  kinks  out  of  Uie 
femoral  nmsdea^  and  stitches  out  of  the  side.  Pleurisy  and  apoplexy 
mn<l  ft  ver  and  paralysis  and  death  hover  round;  they  look  into  the 
irindows  of  this  hall,  but^  finding  biain  and  lungs  and  heart  all  defi- 
ant of  their  power,  they  go  away  in  qnest  of  some  lazy  dt,  some  guc- 
xlmg  drone,  or  some  bloated  epicure  at  his  late  supper,  to  fi»ten  their 
firtal  fiings  upon  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rose  blooms  again  on  the 
pale  cheek  of  the  gymnast;  his  shrivelled  skin  is  filled  out,  and  his 
Don<-e]asttc  muscles  and  bones  rejoice  anew  in  the  vigor  and  buoy- 
ancy of  youth.  A  place  like  tins  ought  to  be  named  the  Palace  of 
Health.'* 

But  the  theory  of  gymnastics,  however  scientific  or  ))lausi- 
ble,  has  rarely  been  carried  into  full  and  patient  execution  in 
modern  times.  The  Greek  fire  is  extinct  In  Penmark,  as 
eariy  as  1803,  national  attention  was  given  to  the  gymnastic  art, 
and  many  schools  were  established*  In  1811,  Dr.  Jahn  insti- 
inted  bis  gymnasiam  at  Berlin ;  in  1834,  Mr.  Yolker  founded 
one  In  London ;  and  one  was  established  in  the  same  year  by 
Captain  Clias,  at  Chelsea,  in  the  royal  military  asylum.  In 
1825,  Dr.  Beck,  afterwards  the  hunored  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Harvard  College,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Jahn,  commenced  the  first 
American  gymnasium  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  The 
lamented  Dr.  Pollen  had  cbazge  of  gymnasia  in  Boston  and 
CamlMidge  in  1826  and  1827.  Similar  institutions  now  exist 
in  roost  of  the  larger  Enropean  and  American  cities. 

the  most  original  and  successful  movement  of  this 
kind  in  modern  times  was  made  by  Ling,  who  was  born  in 
Smaland,  Sweden,  November  15,  1766,  and  died  May  3, 
1839.  His  principle  was,  that  "  an  harmonious  organic  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  and  of  its  powers  and  capacities,  by  exer- 
ctses,  considered  in  relation  to  the  organic  and  intellectual 
faculties,  ought  to  constitute  an  essential  part  in  the  general 
education  of  a  people."  His  curative  bodily  movements  were 
fir-t  employed  in  Stockholm,  in  1813.  His  gymnastics  were 
introduced  many  years  ago,  not  only  into  all  the  military 
academies  of  Sweden,  but  into  all  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
TersitieS)  even  into  the  orphan  institutions  and  village  schools. 
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"  Sweden,"  says  an  authoress,  "  will  never  be  able  to  acknowl- 
edge all  it  owes  to  the  great  art  of  Liog.*'  This  system  has 
enjoyed  the  official  support  of  the  government  for  forty 
years,  and  has  also  been  introduced  into  Russia  by  the 
proj^er  authorities.  The  Prussian  government  delegated  a 
physician  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  favorable  rejjort,  a  central  model  institution  has  been 
established  at  Berlin.  Similar  gymnasia,  embodying  his 
principles,  have  been  founded  at  Vienna,  Stettin,  and  Dres- 
den. The  exercises  in  his  system  are  generally  conducted 
without  apparatus,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  hospitals, 
and  to  persons  of  enfeebled  sedentary  life,  who  might  sink 
under  the  more  violent  exercises  of  ropes,  weights,  pulleys, 
masts,  and  parallel  bars. 

We  have  mk  t  with  no  system  that  is  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  mu(l(  111  times  than  that  of  Mr.  Langdon.  It  com- 
prehends the  essential  requisites  of  adaptation,  variety,  safety, 
efficiency,  portableness,  cheapness,  physiological  fitness,  and 
facility  to  be  learned  and  practised  by  every  sex,  age,  and 
calling.  The  great  prejudice  which  lies  against  the  art,  as 
tending  to  produce  coarseness  of  manners  and  a  combative 
disposition,  and  to  raise  up  a  generation  of  prize-fighters  and 
bullies,  is  entirely  obviated ;  for  the  exercises  are  not  of  a 
warlike  character,  either  offensive  or  defensive.  A  rod  oi  six 
feet  in  length,  and  two  clubs  of  moderate  size,  with  handles, 
constitute  the  outlay  of  expense  for  apparatus.  The  diffi- 
culty of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  a  distant  gymnasium  is 
avoided ;  for  the  exercises  can  be  carried  on  at  home,  in  a 
yard,  or  study,  and  practised  by  children  at  their  odd  mo- 
ments of  leisure,  or  by  the  student,  merchant,  or  artist  in  the 
fragments  of  hours  that  fall  Ix  tween  the  changes  of  occupa- 
tion, or  the  visits  of  friends.  The  movements  reach  and 
exercise  every  limb  and  function  of  the  body,  and  strain  no 
one  part  excessively,  but  give  play,  vivacity,  drculation,  and 
energy  to  every  portion  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities. 
They  are  fitted  to  prevent  and  cure  disease,  to  develop  a 
manly  and  vigorous  frame,  and  to  resist  the  natural  tendency 
of  city  and  sedentary  life  to  deteriorate  the  race.  They  come 
willim  the  means  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  corn- 
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bine  graceful  pastime  with  their  substantial  ollices  in  promot- 
ing energy  and  robust  health.  They  do  not  endanger  the 
iiiTalid  by  tasks  beyond  his  ability,  or  constrain  the  young  to 
feats  of  emulation  that  expose  them  to  a  broken  limb,  a  rup- 
tured bloodvessel,  or  an  incurable  sprain.  We  should  con- 
sider the  imroduction  of  such  a  system  iiiiu  laiiliful  and 
habitual  practice  in  our  country  as  one  of  the  most  liopeful 
featiires  in  education,  and  as  fitted  to  add  twofold  power  to 
ail  the  intellectual  and  moral  means  provided  for  the  culture 
of  children  and  youth.  Besides,  we  should  deem  such  a  sys- 
tem a  curative  instrument  of  vast  efificacy  in  the  various 
hospitals,  often  more  potent  than  all  the  pills  and  powders  of 
the  materia  medica,  or  the  remedial  arts  of  the  physician  and 
the  nurse. 

Our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  as  at  present  conduct- 
ed, are  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  important  instrumental- 
ities for  creating  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Indeed,  they 
are  guilty  of  misdemeanors  and  high  offences  against  the 
majesty  of  human  nature,  from  which  they  can  be  exonerated 
in  part  only  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.  But  in  nature,  as  in  the 
state,  ignorance  excuses  no  one,  and  hence  we  witness  a  larce 
number  of  those  who  entered  onr  peminaries  of  education 
with  high  hopes  of  improvement  and  usefulness  returning  ere- 
long, it  may  be  with  the  most  brilliant  honors  and  prizes  of 
successful  competition,  but  shattered  in  health,  the  hectic 
planted  on  the  cheek,  and  dyspepsia  or  bronchitis  fastened  as 
a  chronic  habit  upon  the  vital  organs  of  life.  Only  one  insti- 
tution, and  that  unfortunately  is  a  military  one,  can  lioncstly 
boast  of  seilding  forth  its  alumni  stronijer  and  healthier  than 
it  received  them,  fully  armed  and  equipped  with  better  than 
shield  and  spear  for  life's  great  struggle,  even  with  the  panoply 
of  a  vigorous  sheathing  of  muscles  upon  a  rock-like  ground- 
work of  bone,  operated  by  untrembling  nerves  and  steadily 
beating  pulse.  But  what  a  pale,  cadaverous,  and  prematurely 
a^ed  set  of  youths  are  assembled  as  graduating  classes,  even 
in  our  most  venerated  universities  I  O  for  a  touch  of  the 
Olympic  games,  rather  than  this  pallid  etleminacy !  O  for  a 
letam  to  the  simple  Persian  elements  of  telling  the  truth,  and 
hurling  the  javelin,  instead  of  the  bloodless  cheeks,  and  ilesh- 
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less  limbs,  and  throbbing  brains  of  our  first  scholars  in  Har- 
vard, Yale^  oi  Princeton!  But  there  is  a  medium^  donbtiesS) 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  discipline,  by  which  we 
might  secure  the  benefit  and  exclude  the  vices  of  both.  And 

until  some  measure  of  this  kind  is  adopted,  we  must  continue 
to  have  our  hearts  agonized  by  the  spectacle  of  brilliant  schol- 
ars, (Irarrging  out  a  miserable  existence  in  uiibUimg  and  di- 
lapidated systems,  the  mind,  witli  all  its  tastes,  faculties,  and 
energies,  tuned  like  an  angel's  harp,  and  performing  all  its 
fearful  and  wonderful  operations  to  a  charm,  while  its  earthly 
companion  seconds  its  high  functions  in  the  feeblest  manner, 
and  jars  and  grates  with  its  crazy  aches  and  ills  in  harsh  dis- 
cords amid  the  sublime  concert  of  intellectual  and  i^piritual 
harmonies.  In  truth,  how  many  a  glorious  idea  has  been  still- 
born from  physical  prostration  I  How  many  a  fine  rhyme  has 
come  halting  otT  from  the  blunted  sense  of  an  aching  brain! 
What  bitter  drops  of  gall  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  dys- 
peptic! What  dark  views  of  human  nature,  and  what  censo- 
rious estimates  of  character,  have  been  shaded  by  the  sombre 
gloom  of  the  jaundiced  eye !  What  insane  theones  and  mor- 
bid tastes  havt;  been  engrafted  on  the  stock  of  literature  by 
the  non-digestion  of  a  dinner,  or  a  t\vin£fc  of  neuralgic  pain  I 
8uch,  to  be  sure,  are  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  mind, 
and  its  daring  spirit  of  independence,  that  it  will  often 
vindicate  its  inborn  and  indestructible  capacity  in  spite  of 
disease  and  pain,  reign  lord  of  the  ascendant,  no  matter  how 
agonizing  the  tension  of  the  nerves,  and  work  on  with  almost 
preternatural  energy,  though  sinews  crack  and  bloodvessels 
burst;  but  how  much  more  sound  and  beautiful  would  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  have  been,  had  they  proceeded  from 
healthy  uiinds  in  healthy  bodies,  instead  of  being  born,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  of  gin  and  genius,  of  fancy  and  head- 
ache, of  blindness  and  seraphic  imagination,  of  angelic  fancy 
and  a  broken  heart ! 

In  the  early  history  of  this  country,  the  Olympic  games  of 
our  people  were  hunting,  woodcraft,  and  Indian,  Frencli.  and 
Revolutionary  wars.  The  wild  forests  developed  the  muscles 
of  our  fathers,  and  cottage  toil  strengthened  noble  nioihers 
of  heroes  and  patriots*    A  hardy  life  in  rural  pursuits  in  the 
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open  air  is  still  the  mighty  rampart  of  om*  natioa  against  an 
army  of  diseases,  and  the  effemination  of  a  whole  race  of  men. 
Bat  anfortanately,  as  our  cities  grow,  as  civilization  waxes 
complex  and  InxnrioaSy  and  the  classes  addicted  to  profes- 
siooal,  mercantile,  and  sedentary  life  are  mtdtiptied,  the  phys- 
ical  stamina  are  in  danger  of  succumbing  under  the  fascina- 
tions of  easy  dignity,  and  busy  idleness,  and  physical  indul- 
gence, even  when  free  from  the  blight  of  vice.  It  needs  to  be 
rung  into  the  ear  of  every  educator,  as  with  the  peal  of  a 
trumpet,  that  the  body  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity ; 
that  in  its  eifeminated  capacities  the  most  morbid  and  mon- 
strous passions  will  hold  their  saturnalia ;  and  that  only  in  its 
vigorous  exerefse  and  expansion,  as  well  as  in  the  development, 
culture,  and  equipment  of  the  intellect,  and  the  enriching  and 
purifying  of  the  heart,  caii  ihe  world  have  ''assurance  of  a 
man."  No  school  or  college  with  any  pretensions  to  be  level 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ought  to  proceed  upon  the  old  sys- 
,  tern  of  drugging  the  intellect  to  satiety  with  knowledge,  and 
leaving  the  physical  and  moral  powers  comparatively  uncared 
for,  since  only  as  all  the  capacities  are  harmoniously  unfolded 
can  any  one  of  them  attain  its  maximum  of  strength,  useful- 
ness, and  happiness.  The  ancieni  jihilosophers  can  yet  teach 
many  a  lesson  of  high  wisdom;  but  they  can  give  us  no 
more  significant  symbol  of  the  line  balance  of  their  systems 
than  the  lovely  walks  of  the  gymnasium,  the  arena  of  active 
sports  for  innumerable  youths,  musical  with  the  voices  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle* 

Nor  is  the  whim  to  be  tolerated,  that  nothing  wilt  benefit 
the  child  in  education,  or  the  patient  in  disease,  except  what 
he  faiicies  and  likes,  and  that,  if  bodily  exercises  are  distaste- 
ful, they  will  prove  fruitless.  The  child  has  many  a  lesson 
set  to  learn  against  which  he  relucts,  but  the  very  energy 
called  forth  in  overcoming  his  dislike  proves  a  wholesome 
discipline  to  his  forming  character.  And  the  patient  must 
take  many  a  pill  which  his  soul  loathes ;  but  what  is  bitter  in 
the  mouth  becomes  sweet  in  the  stomach,  and  matures  into 
health  in  due  time.  So,  in  this  office  of  the  physical  man,  a 
walk,  a  game,  a  run,  a  lide.  or  a  feat  of  strength  may  not 
always  "accord  with  our  inclinations,  and  if  it  does  not,  it 
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will  doubtless  be  entered  into  with  the  less  spirit,  and  le* 
salt  in  the  less  good.  Bat  it  needs  to  be  known,  both  b j 
educator  and  physician,  that  exercise  is  guud,  however  dis- 
tasteful at  first,  —  that  we  cannot  stretch  out  an  arm  or  a  foot, 
or  walk,  or  run,  or  leap,  without  freshening  the  life-currents  of 
the  system,  sending  new  flashes  of  electric  warmth  along  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  and  scattering  a  cloud  of  those  blue  and 
black  devils  that  buzz  around  the  ears  of  poor  sedentary  sta* 
dents,  stayers  at  home,  and  women  imprboned  in  nnrseries, 
and  amid  their  household  cares.  Dryden  long  ago  sung :  — 

**  The  first  pliysicinns  by  debauch  were  made, 
Excc>«5  bcixan,  and  Sloth  sustains  the  trade. 
By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earned  tlieir  food, 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  pnriticd  the  blood ; 
But  we,  their  sons,  a  parapored  rmse  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  tbroesoore  yean  and  ten. 
Better  to  Imtit  iu  fields  for  health  nnbonght, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  naiueoaB  draught. 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exen-ise  depend  : 
God  never  made  bis  work,  for  man  to  mend.** 

Many  a  poor,  pining  invalid  needs  but  to  shake  himself  free 
from  the  palsying  incubus  of  imagined  inability  to  move,  and 
to  plunge  into  the  open  air,  Heaven's  tonic  bath  of  ether,  and, 
as  be  gets  strength  by  gentle  and  judicious  repetition,  to 
mount  a  borse  or  to  practise  the  gymnastic  movements ;  and 
a  sense  of  returning  health  would  soon  seat  itself  in  eveiy 
sense  and  limb.  Many  a  wanderer  to  distant  climes  for 
health,  has  a  fountain  of  Hygiene  in  his  own  bosom,  which 
needs  but  the  magic  wand  of  the  gymnast  to  unseal  it,  and 
he  would  drink  healing  and  vigor  from  iU  sparkling  waters. 
Many  a  life  is  worn  heavily  and  wearily  away,  a  burden  to 
the  possessor,  a  sadness  to  friends,  and  a  drawback  from  the 
happiness  of  society,  which  requires  but  the  old  homely  pre* 
scription  of  Galen  or  Cebus  to  give  it  beauty  for  ashes,  and 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  theory  of  Kinesipathy  as  a  mode  of 
treatment  for  disease,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  kneading  pro- 
cesses oi  vigorous  muscular  movcm«MTt«.  Ihe  invigoration  of 
repeated  exercises,  the  deepened  inspiration  and  the  quick- 
ened perspiration  of  rapid  play  with  the  Indian  dubs,  or  the 
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di::!  l)-bells,  arc  ihe  legitimate  preventive  and  cure  of  a  score, 
01  diseases.  Nothing  should  be  done  rashly,  or  \vith(nit  the 
consultation  and  peimission  of  one's  physician;  but  with  this 
pTOYiso  the  way  is  dear.  The  use  of  drags  and  medicines 
has  but  a  limited  range  at  the  most, — is  an  evil  invoked  to 
overcodie  a  greater  evil,  one  thief  set  to  catch  another.  Bat 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  gymnastic  core  is  that  it 
chimes  in  with  the  continued  iionnai  state  of  the  body,  and 
creates  health  while  it  is  itself  health. 

We  look  to  see,  therefore,  the  old  art  redeemed  from  the  foul 
uses  to  which  it  has  often  been  put,  and  employed  in  qualifying 
man  to  act  well  his  part,  as  a  body  made  of  the  earth,  and  aa 
a  soul  destined  to  immortality.  Strength,  health,  and  beauty 
sre  to  be  quarried  out  of  the  rich  materials  stored  away  in 
human  nature  by  a  bountiful  Creator.  The  greatest  and  the 
be^i  lie  near  iis,  and  liumble  herbs  grow  at  our  door,  tliat  can 
calm  the  fiercest  diseases.  There  is  required  but  the  applica- 
tion of  a  normal,  natural  education  even  to  our  dyspeptic,  de- 
formed, and  degraded  race,  to  create  new  wonders  of  physical 
grace  and  vigor,  equal  to  those  of  the  Grecian  time,  adorned 
and  sanctified  by  a  coronet  of  Christian  virtues  never  known 
to  the  Porch  or  the  Academy. 


AiT.  IV.  —  Mount  Lebanon.   A  Ten  Years*  Residence j  from 

1S42  to  1852  ;  describing-  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Relig* 
ion  of  Us  InJiabitants,  with  a  Full  and  Correct  Accormi  of 
the  Druse  Reli^on;  and  containing-  His  for  ice/  Ilecurds  of  the 
Mountain  TribeSyfrom  Personal  LUer course  with  their  Chiefs 
and  other  Authentic  Sources.  By  Colonel  Churchill, 
Staff  Officer  of  the  British  Expedition  to  India.  London : 
Saundeis  and  Otley.   1853.   8vo.  3  vols.   pp.  390, 398, 


The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beyrout  across  the  ranges  of 
the  Lebanon  is  annually  followed  by  travellers  enough  to  form 
a  caravan.    It  usually  finishes  the  winding  line  of  a  Palestine 
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pilgrimage,  and  joins  the  most  wearisome  physical  experiences 
to  the  most  glorioua  impressions  of  natuial  scenery.  Moat 
travellers  hony  over  ity  possibly  diverging  for  a  day  or  two  to 
see  the  mins  of  Baalbec  or  the  Cedars,— -call  hastily  upon  the 
Consul  of  their  nation,  draw  largely  upon  their  bankers, 
square  accounts  with  the  dragoman  and  the  mule  men,  and 
take  liic  steamer  next  iiiornini^;  forgetting,  in  the  rapture  of 
being  homeward  bound  and  dnding  Christian  comforts,  to 
inquire  anything  about  the  region  they  have  traversed.  There 
is  no  end  to  ^  Itineraries of  Palestine  and  Egypt  If  the 
Via  Dolorosa,  with  its  stations,  be  not  as  well  known  as  the 
Strand  and  Broadway,  with  their  theatres  arid  shops,  it  is  the 
fault  of  readers,  and  not  of  writers.  A  Bostonian  can  find  in 
his  j)ul>lic  libraries  more  about  Mount  Zion  than  about  his 
own  Beacon  Hill,  more  about  the  Arabian  Desert  than  the 
Back  Bay  iiats ;  and  tlie  Jewish  University  of  Tiberias  has 
hardly  fewer  visitors  who  tell  its  shows  and  methods,  than  the 
Christian  Universities  of  Cambridge  in  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  this  endless  snccesision  of    Travels  in  the  East,"  the 

Lebanon  is,  we  venture  to  think,  unduly  neglected.  It  is  a 
too  important  region  of  Syria  to  be  dismissed  in  a  dozen  con- 
cludmg  pages,  which  tell  how  the  way-worn  traveller  was 
caught  in  snow-banks,  was  cheated  at  last  by  bis  servants, 
and  felt  his  Iieart  beat  joyfully  at  getting  away  from  the  land 
of  infidels.  There  are  other  things  worth  recording  besides 
the  measurements  of  the  huge  blocks  of  the  Heliopolis  temple, 
with  wise  conjectures  abont  the  miracle  of  their  raising.  The 
old  grove  of  Cedars  —  albeit  it  ju^liiki  a  pleasant  paragraph 
about  Suloiiiuii  and  Iliram,  and  the  new  "  H(mis(?  "  on  Mount 
Moriah,  with  appropriate  reiiections  —  does  not  exhaust  the 
forest  wealth  of  the  mountains  which  it  crowns.  Nor  are  we 
quite  satisfied  to  have  the  Christian  condition  and  Christian 
sects  of  the  region  confined  to  a  brief  statement  of  what  the 
American  missionarieB  have  done  or  are  trying  to  do.  In  vain 
we  look,  in  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  books  of  travel,  for  any 
valuable  information  about  this  part  of  Syria.  Dr.  Robinson 
sec  Ills  to  have  become  faint  with  over-exertion  before  he 
reached  the  latitude  of  the  mountains,  and  gives  us  his  inten* 
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tion<  rather  than  his  discoveries  there,  —  what  he  learned  at 
fieyrouty  rather  than  what  he  saw  on  the  hiUs.  Silk  Backing- 
ham  iMurades  his  adventares  in  the  Lebanon  with  the  usual 
admixture  of  profound  disquisition,  which  readeis  skip ;  while 
they  will  do  well  also  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  imagi- 
nary facts  of  that  modest  writer.  Burckhard  is  learned,  ac- 
curorc,  and  thorough,  —  capital  in  copying  innt  ri prions,  meas- 
nriiig  ruins,  recording  names  and  placeS|  estimating  distances, 
and  the  like, — but  is  rather  dry  to  a  general  reader*  Volney^s 
book,  translated  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  remains  still,  in 
spite  of  its  inaccuracies,  the  most  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  Lebanon  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
German  travellers  have  treated  more  of  the  geography  of  the 
region  than  of  iti*  history,  its  comnierce,  or  its  religions. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  writes,  not  as  a  mere  trav- 
eller across  the  Lebanon  ranges,  but  as  one  long  resident 
there.  Among  the  illustrations  which  adorn  his  volumes  is  a 
picture  of  his  own  mansion  at  Howana*   The  motives  of  his 
ten  years^  .^ojuam  among  these  mountain-tribes  he  does  not 
tell  us,  and  we  learn  nothing  more  about  him  in  the  body  of 
the  work  than  is  contained  in  the  title-page,  and  in  the  dedica- 
tion where  he  speaks  of  himself  Jis  the  "faiUiiul  and  obliged 
friend  "  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Thiat  he  is  a  man  of 
thorough  education  and  refined  taste,  the  style  of  his  writings 
snffidenUy  proves*   Disclaiming  the  credit  of  an  historian,  he 
has  produced  a  work  which  has  the  order,  the  substance,  and 
the  valne  of  a  history,  with  the  freshness  of  a  novel.  His 
seamy  and  mnaanageable  materials  are  arranged  with  singu- 
lar skill,  and  each  vohime  of  the  scries  preserves  its  own  uni- 
ty.   The  ulterior  object  of  Colonel  Churchill  in  publishing 
such  a  work  is  patriotic.    He  wishes  England  to  be  aware  of 
the  valne  of  this  Syrian  territory,  that,  when  the  Turkish 
empire  is  dismembered  and  the  Turkish  power  overthrown, 
as  it  must  speedily  be,  England  may  avail  herself  of  her 
growing  popularity  in  the  East  to  assume  the  protectorate,  if 
not  the  ownersliip,  of  the  Lebanon.    He  urges  this  for  mili- 
tary as  well  as  for  commercial  reasons.  "  Lebanon  is  the  great 
natural  fortress  which  stands  midway  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  world."   Nor  does  he  omit  the  still  higher 
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philanthropic  and  religious  ploa  ;  but  rloquonlly  prophfsios 
that  the  English  occupation  of  the  minnit  lins  and  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  resolting  from  it  will  "  draw  together  and 
unite  the  hitherto  divergent  races  of  mankind  in  the  haman* 
izing  relations  of  fraternity  and  peace.** 

The  glowing  description  which  Colonel  Chnrchill  gives  of 
the  natural  scenery  of  the  Lebanon  is  not  exaggerated.  It  is 
the  union  of  Alj)ine  grandeur  with  Oriental  beauty.  There 
is  all  the  wildncss  of  a  muuntain  region  with  all  the  richness 
which  poets  ascribe  to  the  gardens  of  Arabia.  The  highest 
peaks  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Beneath  the  long 
white  line,  which  for  half  the  year  lies  dazzling  under  an  ever- 
shining  sun,  vast  ledges  and  bald  crags  belt  the  hiUs  with  a 
grayer  girdle.  Below  these  are  forests  of  fir  and  oak,  the  hid- 
ing-place of  wolves  and  jackals,  and,  according  to  the  natives, 
of  tigers  and  hyenas ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  last-named 
animals  are  rarely  srcn,  and  more  rarely  killed.  In  the 
gorges,  the  black  volcanic  rocks  contrast  finely  witii  the  silver 
threads  of  innumerable  brooks  and  cascades,  and  the  green,  in 
various  shades,  of  the  orchards  of  fig  and  mulberry  and  olive. 
In  the  higher  portions  of  the  mountain,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
are  extremely  steep,  and  the  pathways  are  but  zigzag  steps 
along  the  precipice.  Lower  down,  the  slopes  are  more  grad- 
ual, fair  pastures  appear,  and  there  :ir<'  valleys  of  exuburant 
fertility,  where  tropical  j)lants  grow  almo-f  spontaneously,  and 
where  the  increase  of  the  earth  is  amazingly  swift  and  redun- 
dant. The  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  East  and  West  are 
here  brought  dose  together,  the  orange  ripens  by  the  side  of 
the  apple,  the  pomegmnate  blooms  above  the  potato,  and  the 
coffee-berry  and  the  tobacco-leaf  are  joined  in  their  culture,  as 
they  combine  in  their  subsequent  use  to  perfect  the  bliss  of 
the  homes  of  the  land. 

In  vineyards,  the  sides  of  Lebanon  rival  the  terraced  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine-land.  Less  labor  is  required 
in  their  training,  and  the  vines  grow  even  more  luxuriantly* 
Sometimes  they  are  appended  as  a  graceful  ornament  to  the 
mulberry-orchards,  and  grapes  are  gathered  firom  the  same 
bending  branches  which  have  already  furnished  the  silk-worms 
with  their  food.    Oftener  they  covei  the  swelling  cone  of 
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»ome  low  hill,  weaving  with  their  matted  tendrils  over  the 
whole  sur&oe  a  fantastic  embroidery.  If  the  clusters  of  Leb- 
anon do  not  leach  in  magnitude  the  reported  dimensions  of 
the  clusters  of  Eshool,  which  would  Imiden  two  men  with 
their  weight.,  the  fame  of  their  juioe  Is  as  wide,  and  its  flavor 
is  as  delicious  to  travellers  who  have  been  dosed  with  the 
bitter  acids  that  bear  in  JudoBa  the  name  of  wine.  The  wine 
of  Lebanon  has  to-day  a  flavor  which  justifies  the  symbolic 
description  of  its  fragrance  by  the  old  prophet  Hosea.*  If  it 
he  not  now  the  sign  of  a  renewed  people,  it  restores  a  trayel- 
kr's  nearly  exhausted  faith  in  the  virtaes  of  the  generous  vine. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  the  landscapes  of  the  Leba- 
non, which  is  most  prominent,  the  work  of  nature  or  of  man. 
The  industry  of  ages  has  to  such  a  degree  corrected  the  ir- 
reg-nlar  forms  and  developed  the  latent  eapacitit  ?  of  tlioso  liills, 
that  the  art  upon  them  is  quite  as  striking  as  the  rugged  fea- 
tures which  no  culture  can  change.  In  their  whole  length  they 
are  densely  peopled,— more  densely,  it  is  probable,  than  any 
other  mountain  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  proportion  of  arable  land,  more  densely  than  any 
other  region  whatever.  The  proper  extent  of  the  T^ebaiion  is 
not  more  than  one  htiiulred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and,  if 
the  Antilibanus  be  excluded,  not  more  than  thirty  in  its  great- 
est breadth.  Above  the  latitude  of  Tripoli,  its  summits  fedl 
away,  rising  again  some  hundred  miles  farther  north,  where 
they  approach  and  mingle  with  the  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus. 
The  district  technically  called  ^the  Lebanon lies  between 
the  summits  of  Mount  Turbul  on  the  north  and  Mount  Ree- 
han  on  the  south,  the  Bekaa  or  Coplc-Syria  on  the  east  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  \vp>t.  A  little  beyond  its  southern 
extremity,  the  Leontes  empties  into  the  sea  near  Tyre,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  its  northern  frontier  its  traffic  reaches 
tiie  Orontes  and  the  decayed  city  of  Antioch.  It  includes  a 
considerable  portion  of  ancient  Phoenicia,  and  its  principal 
marts  are  those  which  were  important  in  King  Ifiram's  reign, 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Sidon,  with  a  scarcely  changed 
name,  remains  a  port  of  entry  and  departure  for  the  traffic  of 
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the  mountains ;  and  many  of  the  same  wares  which  once 
stocked  the  markets  of  the  ancient  Berytus  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  bazaais  of  modem  Beyronl  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  region  the  peaks  are  highesti  attaining  an  elevation  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  Antilibanus,  which  buund  on  the  eastern  side  the  valley 
of  Cd'le- Syria,  arc  not  more  than  six  tlionsand  feet  above  the 
Bca.  The  same  physical  character  belongs  to  tins  opposite 
mountain  range  which  belongs  to  the  Lebanon.  A  history, 
too,  of  one  range  is  in  substance  a  history  of  the  other.  The 
eastern  hills  have  shared  the  political  fortones  of  the  western. 

The  exact  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reckon,  or  even  to  estimate.  The  villages  are  so 
numerous,  the  method  of  living  so  patriarchal,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  l^r;ink  intrusion  so  quick  and  sensitive,  that,  even  if  a 
foreigner  could  lind  his  way  through  ihc  intricate  passages  of 
the  mountains,  he  would  gain  but  little  correct  information 
firom  the  natives.  The  Turkish  authorities  at  Sidon,  Beyzonti 
and  Tripoli  are  onable  to  tell  the  population  of  the  region 
which  pays  them  tribute.  Their  dealings  are  with  the  Sheiks 
and  Emirs,  not  directly  with  the  inhabitants.  Estimating  the 
average  number  of  each  of  the  twenty-one  districts  at  about 
twenty  thousand,  the  whole  population  of  the  Ticbanon  may 
be  reckoned  at  somewhat  more  than  four  hundred  thousand. 
Of  these  the  Maronites  are  most  numerous^  making  about 
one  half  of  the  whole.  The  Druses,  nearly  equal  in  political 
and  military  importance,  are  far  inferior  in  numbers.  In  the 
Lebanon  proper,  their  communities  do  not  exceed  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  and  in  all  Syria  they  are  not  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand. There  are  in  the  low  lands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bekaa  and  the  sea  some  thirty  thousand  Moslems,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  people  are  chiefly  Greek  Cfitholics,  with  a 
few  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  Maronites  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  range,  but  have 
exclusive  possession  of  the  northern  dbtricts,  especially  the 
region  back  of  Tripoli  and  Bjebail.  The  Druses  are  the 
hereditary  owners  of  the  southern  districts.  Their  principal 
towns  are  on  the  hills  between  the  latitudes  of  Suion  and 
Beyrout    The  Greek  Christians,  who  are,  however,  mostiy 
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^hans  in  language  and  descent,  are  found  in  the  larger  trad- 
ing cities^  especially  those  on  the  roads  from  Damascus  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Colonel  Chnrchill  in  his 
comprehensive  account  of  these  twenty-one  districts,  to  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  which  correctly  is  no  small  trial  to  Eng- 
lish vocal  orgaiiF?.  Most  of  them  are  interesUng,  if  not  for  their 
commercial  or  religious  importance,  at  least  for  some  histori- 
cal association,  remarkable  adventure,  or  distinguished  person 
connected  with  them.  In  the  Jibby  Bisheny,  the  loftiest, 
wildest,  and  most  sednded  of  all  the  districts,  the  Maronites 
have  their  cities  of  refiige  and  their  most  sacred  shrine.  This 
is  the  convent  of  Kanobin,  situated  deep  down  in  the  gor^e 
of  one  of  the  muuniain  torrents,  in  a  hollow  so  dark  that  only 
the  midday  sun  is  able  to  reach  it.  Like  the  convents  of  the 
Nile.and  of  St  Saba  in  Judaea,  it  is  hewn  partly  from  the  solid 
rock.  Dating  back  to  the  time  of  Theodosius,  it  owes  its  first 
important  endowment  to  the  Saltan  Saladin,  who  here  re- 
ceived food  and  shelter  firom  the  hospitable  brethren.  For 
several  hundred  years,  it  was  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Maro- 
nite  patriarchs,  who  could  remember  how  tliese  strong  cham- 
bers liad  received  and  protected  uiic  of  their  own  sacred  line, 
flying  for  his  life.  Legends  of  cruelty  belong  to  the  convent  of 
Kanobin,  which  are  fit  to  be  classed  with  the  stories  of  Inqui- 
sition tortures.  The  fate  of  Assaad  Shidiak,  who  ventured  to 
lead  for  himself  the  Bible,  to  preach  openly  its  doctrines,  and 
even  to  aigne  from  its  pages  against  the  orthodox  views  of 
the  Maronite  Church,  is  a  warning  to  all  heretics  not  to  trust 
the  kind  words,  or  heed  the  invitation,  of  the  brethren  of  this 
convent. 

The  district  of  Djebail  wis  renowned  in  ancient  times 
for  its  temple  of  Venus,  where  human  sacrifices  reddened  the 
waters.  It  is  known  now  all  over  the  East  for  its  £ragmnt 
tobacco,  prized  above  all  other  varieties  of  the  delicious  weed. 
In  the  Arab  degrees  of  comparison  the  Nile  leaf  is  good, 
"Latakia"  is  better,  but  "Jebelee"  is  superlatively  best, — 
to  be  smoked  only  in  a  bowl  of  generous  size,  and  through  an 
amber  mouthpiece.  In  this  district,  too,  there  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  lifting 
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trade  and  the  bourgeoisie  into  ascendency  over  the  privi- 
leges of  birth.  The  govemment  of  ike  Lebanon  is  mostly  a 
feudal  aristocracy,  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  sup* 
ported  by  the  nniveisal  sentiment  of  loyalty.  But  here,  where 

the  wealth  of  the  people  comes  from  its  foreign  traffic,  a  mer^ 
chant,  who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  comuion  peasant,  has 
risi  ii  to  be  equal  in  iiiflnenco  to  any  lord  of  the  land.  No 
Sheilk  owns  so  large  an  estate,  or  has  so  many  tenants,  as 
Michael  Toobea. 

In  the  romantic  district  of  £1  Metten  is  the  castle  of 
Korneille,  the  scene  of  the  bloody  tragedy  in  the  ftonily  of  the 
Frassian  Consul-General,  which  some  of  our  readers  doubt- 
less remember.  On  a  neighboring  hill  arc  tlic  game  preserves 
of  the  feudal  lord,  where  the  sport  of  partridge-shooting  is 
enjoyed  in  a  style  scientific  in  its  exactness  and  Oriental  in  its 
laziness.  To  chase  bird  or  beast  in  hunting  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  Arab. Emir,  nor  is  he  content  to  bring  down  an 
insignificant  brace  at  a  single  shot  The  style  which  he  pre- 
fers involves  no  fatigue  or  ex^on,  and  he  may  sit  on  his 
divan,  and  puff  at  his  pipe,  while  the  birds  are  gathering  at 
their  feeding-place  to  receive  his  murderous  discharge.  The 
sport  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Yankee  way  of  catching 
pigeons.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  long  board  covered  with 
barley,  a  hut  of  stones  or  bushes,  with  a  loophole  to  watch 
the  game,  a  gun  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  an  early  start  in  the 
morning,  and  a  faculty  of  lying  still.  One  discharge  is  a  full 
reward.  The  servants  pick  up  the  birds,  and  the  Emir  goes 
back  to  his  coffee. 

In  the  Metten  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron  of  cuii^id Lia- 
ble value,  and  here  are  given  wages  for  labor  approachini^  to 
the  European  standard,  and  amazing  to  the  Arabs,  who  look 
upon  a  piastre  (Eve  cents)  as  a  fair  average  pay  for  a  day's 
work.  In  the  town  of  Shweir  in  this  district  is  an  intermit- 
tent  spring,  where  is  well  illustrated,  not  only  a  frequent 
peculiarity  of  the  springs  in  Syria,  but  the  &natical  supef- 
stition  of  the  people.  The  water  dries  up  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  Hows  again  about  the  ist  of  Septtuiber, 
sometimes  even  before  the  rains  have  commenced.  This  sin- 
gular property  is  wholly  unaccountable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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people.  The  spring  has,  theiefore,  been  placed  under  a  tnte* 
hiy  saint,  who  is  supposed  annually  to  trouble  the  waters. 

"On  the  day  of  their  expected  reappearance,  the  whole  village  is  in 
oommotion;  the  bells  ring,  the  priests  assemble  in  their  different 
dmrdiea^  firom  whenee^  leading  forth  a  nnmerotis  and  solenm  proces- 
skiD,  with  uplifted  crucifix  and  floating  banner,  they  go  down  to  the 
care,  which  is  bj  the  side  of  the  road,  and  await  the  accomplishment  of 
the  miracle. 

''Should  there  be  any  delay,  the  saint  is  loudly  invoked ;  hundreds 
of  lighted  tapers  flaunt  about  in  all  directions ;  clouds  of  incense  ascend ; 
TOtire  offerings  arc  dedicated ;  supplications  are  poured  out.  Presently 
the  water  begins  to  ooze,  —  it  bubbles,  —  it  flows.  Frantic  shouts  oi' 
rejoicing  iill  ihc  air  ;  bottles  are  speedily  iiUed  with  the  sacred  element, 
to  be  corked  up  and  carefully  preserved.  At  length  the  crowd,  pleaded 
and  gratified,  disperses ;  the  prieati>  assured  of  the  eflicacy  of  tlieir 
prayers,  the  people  cougratu kiting  themselves  on  the  strength  oi'  their 
^th.  The  enthusiasm  of  ignorance  and  superstition  has  liad  its  burst." 
^  Vol  I.  pp.  114,  115. 

We  may  here  say  a  few  words  upon  the  faith  and  character 

of  this  Maronite  people,  who  claim  to  be  rightful  masters  of 
the  ^\  h(  le  of  the  Lebanon,  and  who  rule  almost  absolutely  in 
the  norihern  half  of  its  range,  payinsr  only  a  reluctant  and  in- 
direct tribute  to  the  Turkish  Pacha,  and  tolerating  no  Moslem 
in  their  villages.  They  boast  that  they  are  as  orthodox  in 
iheur  oligm  as  they  are  in  their  present  devotion  to  the  Papal 
See ;  that  ^  Mar  Maronn  of  Mount  Koios,"  a  recognized 
saint  of  the  fifth  century,  was  their  founder,  and  that  they 
keep  the  faith  which  he  delivered.  History,  however,  does 
not  verify  their  boast,  but  will  have  it  that  a  heretic  Maroun 
of  Epipbaiiia  frathcrcd  a  sect  together  to  whom  he  left  his 
name  and  his  Monothelite  notions,  and  that  these  notions 
were  for  four  centuries  preserved,  difiiised,  and  honored.  '  Per* 
secntion  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the  Catholic  belief;  but 
when  they  were  pressed  by  their  Moslem  adversaries,  they 
were  qhid,  by  concessions  to  the  faith  of  the  invading  Chris- 
tian hosts,  to  secure  the  protection  of  these  powerful  allies. 
The  Crusaders  received  from  them  "  tender  sentiments  of  fra- 
ternity," as  well  as  valuable  assistance  in  finding  the  way  to 
Palestine,  and  the  Iiatin  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  year  1167 
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heard  their  foimal  lecaniatlon  of  the  heresy  of  their  patron 
saint.  They  did  not  cease  to  reverence  this  holy  man,  but  man- 
aged conyeniently  to  forget  the  exceptionable  portions  of  his 

creed.  JMar  Marouu  has  still  his  regular  feast-daj  s  iu  their 
chapels. 

At  present  they  are  most  bigoted  adherents  of  the  Papacy, 
allowing  not  merely  the  claim  of  his  Holiness,  as  head  of 
their  Chnrchy  to  dictate  their  creed,  but  submitting  also  to  his 
paternal  government  in  matters  of  discipline.  They  prize 
beyond  measure  any  mark  of  favor  or  remembrance  firom  the 
seven-hilled  city.  At  the  local  councils,  a  Papal  Legate  usu- 
ally "assists."  In  point  of  fiict,  however,  the  Roman  Church 
interferes  very  little  with  the  i' liLrious  cn-tniiis  and  practices 
of  the  MaroniteSi  and  is  content  to  receive  their  submission 
and  return  its  occasional  blessing. 

In  the  reckoning  of  their  bishops,  the  Maronites  keep  to  the 
consecrated  Scripture  number.  Twelve  are  appointed  and 
hold  the  honor,  while  only  eight  have  special  charges  and  fixed 
places  of  residence.  The  twelve  are  a  college  to  choose  the 
Patriarch;  who,  though  nominaUy  a  spiritual  viceroy  of  the 
Pope,  is  in  reality  almost  the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  people. 
His  election  in  the  conclave  of  bishops,  the  seclusion,  the  long 
debates,  the  ceremonies  when  the  vote  is  dedared,  the  wide 
rejoicings,  the  congratulations  from  the  several  dioceses  and 
the  various  feudal  houses,  the  bonfires  and  illuminationB,  are 
the  counterpart  to  the  election  of  St  Peter's  successor  at 
Rome.  The  Patriarch's  office  is  not  a  sinecure,  though  he  is 
not  burdened  with  any  great  weight  of  political  cares.  He  has 
numberless  disputes  to  settle,  and  visitors  to  receive.  lie 
has  to  outwit  the  Turkish  Pachas,  to  overreach  the  intriguing 
Patriarchs  of  the  other  Catholic  sects,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  four  in  the  Lebanon,  to  restrain  by  skilful  manage- 
ment the  hatred  of  his  tribes  to  the  Droses,  their  hereditary 
foes,  and  to  farm  judiciously  his  own  revennes,  which  aie 
neither  few  nor  small. 

The  income  of  the  Patriarch,  beside  the  "  sixth which  he 
receives  from  the  bihiiops,  is  about  the  same  as  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  arises  chiefly  from  the 
rents  of  landed  property*   The  bishops  receive  their  tithes  of 
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the  income  of  the  real  estate,  with  very  numerotui  fees  for 
Bpecial  serviceB.  The  inferior  clergy  are  paid  by  voluntary 
oontribntions,  are  almost  always  poor,  but  are  never  in  want. 
The  reverence  paid  to  the  clergy  is  extreme,  and  so  long  as  the 

peasant  has  a  "  medjidi "  in  his  purse,  or  a  loaf  in  his  wallet, 
the  priest  shall  not  want  for  money  or  food.  The  affection  of 
the  people  for  their  spiritual  guides  is  fostered  by  careful  train- 
ing, and  manifested  in  every  possible  way.  As  soon  as  the 
mass  is  finished,  the  whole  congregation,  old  and  young,  rush 
forward  to  kiss  the  priest's  hand  or  his  garments ;  when  be 
walks  in  the  streets,  the  children  follow  him  at  a  respeetlol 
distance;  all  the  secrets  of  tiie  people  are  intrasted  to  his 
charge  ;  his  w^urd  is  law,  and  his  frow^n  is  terror  ;  next  to  the 
earthquake,  his  tlneatened  hell  is  the  most  dreaded ;  and  the 
lots  in  heaven,  which  he  sells  "  by  the  yard,"  find  ready  pur- 
chasers. Colonel  Churchill  gives  a  curious  extract  ftom  the 
Maronite  Catechism. 

QuesHon,  If  yoa  were  to  see  an  angel  and  a  priest  walking  to- 
gether, which  should  you  adore  the  most?  —  Amwer.  The  priest. 

And  how  would  you  show  your  adorutiua  for  the  priest?— 
A.  liy  lulling  down  nnd  kissing  the  ground  on  wliich  he  is  walking. 

**  Q,  Why  is  the  priest  to  be  adored  more  than  Uie  angel  ?  —  A,  Be- 
cause he  is  so  vastly  superior  to  the  angel. 

"Q,  "WTiy  so?  —  A.  Because  the  an]?el  is  a  mini^iter  and  servant  of 
Go<l,  whereas  the  i)ric-<t  can  command  UqiI  tu  descend  from  heaven^  as 
in  the  mass."  —  Vol.  lU.  pp.  83,  84 

Like  the  other  Oriental  sects,  the  Maroniies  allow  priests, 

after  taking  holy  orders,  to  retain  their  wives.  The  higher 
clergy,  however,  must  be  celibates ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
bishops  are  chosen  exclusively  from  the  monastic  orders.  In 
no  piurt  of  the  world  is  monachism  more  popular,  more  flonr- 
ishing}  or  more  powerful  than  in  the  licbanon,  and  in  no  sect 
of  the  Lebanon  is  its  relatiye  influence  so  great  as  among  the 
Maronites.  They  have  at  least  fifty  convents,  most  of  which 
keep  full  their  complement  of  brethren.  These  convents  oc- 
cupy the  most  beautiful  sites,  coininaiiding  wide  and  pictu- 
resque views  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Their  st'diision 
is  in  their  inaccessible  position.  The  way  to  their  lofty  walls 
is  not  easy  to  find,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  more  ancient,  ^ 
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which  arc  frei[iu  iited  as  shrines,  the  monks  are  not  vexed  by 
a  crowd  of  visitors.  They  send  messengers  down  from  time 
to  time  to  the  villajros  to  procure  supplies  and  to  di^p*  nse 
blessings.  These  bretiireu  make  their  angei  visits  from 
house .  to  house,  exhibit  the  sacred  pictures  for  the  kisses  of 
the  faithfiil,  receive  the  votive  offerings  which  testify  love  fat 
the  saints,  and  carry  back  the  prayers  and  the  money  of  their 
grateful  hosts.  They  have  excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of 
presents  ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  at  l^oyrout,  that  if  you 
w^ant  to  get  nice  fare  and  find  the  best  of  everything,  you 
must  go  to  iho  convents.  Wliat  the  gardens  of  the  convent 
fail  to  produce  is  supplied  from  the  town  bazaars.  And  when 
a  Sheik  dies,  the  religious  bouse  adjoining  his  estate  is  veiy 
likely  to  become  his  heir,-*- especially  if  he  have  a  large  score 
of  sins  to  pay  off. 

There  are  three  orders  of  Maronite  monks,  the  Lebanines, 
the  Alepi>iiies^  and  the  Antonines.  Of  these,  the  Antonines 
are  the  strictest,  and  the  most  honored  by  tlie  people.  They 
retain  more  than  the  others  the  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  and 
keep  the  localities  which  have  been  sanctified  by  tradition. 
At  Koshaya,  where  three  hundred  monks  reside,  St  Anthony 
himself  spiritually  dwells,  and  works  miracles  for  the  healing 
of  maniacs  and  the  confirmation  of  the  doubting.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  is  quite  scientific,  and  resembles  in  many 
respects  that  of  our  improved  asylums ;  but  the  monks  dis- 
claim all  credit  for  the  cures  which  it  works,  and  refer  the 
liaj^py  cliange  to  the  direct  agency  of  their  heavenly  patron* 
The  Antonines  are  to  the  Lebanines  proper  what  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Italy  are  to  the  Dominicans.  There  is  no  oider  in 
the  Lebanon  which  corresponds  to  the  Benedictines.  The 
scanty  scholarship  of  the  monks  is  confined  to  a  bare  compre- 
hension of  the  offices  of  the  mass  and  the  sacraments,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  ecclesiastieid  Ici^ends.  With  the  ex- 
ploits  of  St.  (iL'ori^e  all  are  of  course  familiar.  He  shares 
with  the  Virgin  their  distinguished  consideration,  and  they 
take  pride  in  the  reflection  that  his  most  brilliant  victoxy  was 
gained  on  their  tenritory,  A  couple  of  miles  north  of  Beyroui, 
they  point  out  the  spot  where  he  slew  the  dragon.  Rev.  Alban 
Butler,  in  his  life  of  the  saint,  treats  the  legend  as  eroble- 
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matic  and  typical, —  a  suf^^gustiori  which  the  Maronite  monkfj 
wrathfuliy  leject  Colonel  CkurcUiJl  naively  remarks,  tliat 
^the  tradition  is  evidently  spurioiu,''  and  that  the  people 
tbeouelves  do  not  leally  believe  it 

In  fanatical  devotion  to  <<the  Mother  of  God/'  the  Maro- 
niie  monks  and  people  reach  even  the  standard  of  his  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius,  or  the  editor  of  Brownson's  Quarterly.  The  pic- 
tures of  INIary  which  adorn  their  chapels  are  tawdry  and  dis- 
gusling,  and  not  at  all  improved  by  the  stains  of  innumerable 
kis^s.  They  resemble,  in  their  style  of  art,  the  altar-pieces 
which  St  Luke,  the  Evangelist  painter,  has  left  so  fortunately 
to  the  Roman  Chnichi  and  they  reward  a  curious  eye  about 
SB  well  as  that  Bologna  Madonnai  which  one  must  climb 
three  miles  of  stairs  and  inclined  planes  to  see. 

The  Maronites  have  a  military  renown  which  vies  with  that 
of  the  Hospitallers  or  Templars.  They  value  this  hardly  k»3 
than  the  praise  of  orthodoxy.  The  pretext  of  their  early  and 
constant  military  training  is  the  defence  of  their  faith,  and 
they  have  rarely  fought  in  any  other  than  the  cause  of  their 
idigioni  which  they  identify  with  that  of  their  country.  Their 
hereditaiy  enemies  are  the  Druses,  who  long  disputed  with 
them  the  sovereignty  of  the  mountain  range,  and  still  keep 
possession  of  its  southern  portion.  The  Moslems  have  over 
them  a  rule  which  is  hardly  felt,  and  is  recognized  only  by  the 
indirect  tax  which  goes  through  the  Sheiks  to  the  Pachas,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople.  In  their  own  region  they  are  not 
annoyed  by  the  sight  of  JVIahometan  symbols.  Instead  of  the 
minaret  and  the  muezzin  is  the  bell  in  its  little  turret,  which 
gleets  the  sunrise  with  its  daily  music,  as  its  call  is  caught  up 
from  village  to  village,  and  echoes  from  hill  to  hill.  The 
green  robe,  which  no  Christian  in  I'gypt  or  Palestine  may 
wear  without  danger,  is  fearlessly  worn  in  the  Lebanon.  The 
Porte  dares  to  send  no  recruiting  sergeant  into  tlie  land  of 
these  mountaineers.  The  foreign  power  which  they  most  re- 
spect is  France ;  but  the  influence  even  of  this  gracious  pro- 
tector has  of  late  years  fallen  oS,  The  hope,  which  has  for 
some  centuries  been  handed  down,  of  deliverance  firara  the 
tribute  now  paid  to  the  Moslems,  is  becoming  weakened  by 
its  long  delay.    Colonel  Churchill  gives  two  curious  docu- 
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ments,  entitled  ^'  Letters  of  PtotecUon/'  granted  by  their  Majea* 
ties  Louis  XIV.  and  Lonis  XV.  to  their  dear  childienf  the 

Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  ns  in  this  article  to 
speak  at  length  of  that  remarkable  people  whose  naiiic,  with 
both  Cbriatians  and  Moslems  in  Syria,  is  the  symbol  of  utter 
godlessness.  Very  little  has  heretofore  been  known  about 
the  Druses,  except  that  they  were  a  rude,  warlike,  and  trouble* 
some  clan  of  infidels  and  robbers.  Their  mysteries  have 
been  concealed  with  a  vigilance  which  has  defied  all  scru- 
tiny. Their  numbers  have  been  exaggerated  by  fear;  and 
even  now  travellers  who  pass  through  their  country  find  it 
hard  to  get  any  correct  information  as  to  their  belief,  their 
strength,  or  their  policy.  To  this  singular  race,  Colonel 
Churchill  has  devoted  a  large  and  a  most  interesting  portion 
of  his  work,  ffis  account  of  their  religion  is  mainly  trans* 
lated  and  condensed  from  the  elaborate  dissertation  of  De 
Sacy,  which  was  compiled  from  manuscripts  bidii^'ht  by  the 
fortunes  of  war  to  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Rome,  and  Paris, 
Some  of  these  manuscripts  are  also  in  possession  of  the 
American  missionaries  in  Syria,  and  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  understanding  the  faith  of  a  people  among  whom 
they  have  taught  schools  for  many  years  without  learning 
one  syllable  of  their  hereditary  creed,  firom  either  children  or 
parents.  The  secrecy  which  the  founder  of  the  religion 
enjoined  has  been  faithfully  kept  for  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred years.  The  same  ethical  code  which  insists  upon  truth 
as  the  first  and  great  commandment,  and  forbids  any  conceal- 
ment or  prevarication  among  Druse  brethren,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  every  believer  to  hide  and  deny  his  leuth  before  here* 
tics  and  unbelievers. 

A  long  residence  among  the  Druses,  and  a  fanuliarity  with 
their  customs,  their  industry,  their  Sheiks,  and  their  people, 
have  enabled  Colonel  Churchill  to  correct  entirely  the  pt  jmlar 
judgment  concerning  them.  They  are  evidently  much  more 
to  his  liking  than  their  rivals,  the  Maronites,  and  far  superior 
in  the  nobler  elements  of  character.  Their  ardent  patriotism, 
their  unity  of  sentiment,  their  fraternal  spirit,  their  simpli<^ty 
of  life,  their  reverence  for  the  aged,  their  exemption  from 
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snperatiliuii  liiul  priistcraft,  their  treatment  of  the  female  sex, 
much  in  advance  of  the  tribes  around  them,  the  spK  iidld 
abilities  and  chivahrous  valor  of  their  aristocracy,  ail  combine 
to  lefute  the  slanders  which  their  enemies  are  never  weaiy 
of  lepeating.  The  scheme  of  their  secret  religion  is  more 
rational  than  the  creed  of  any  Moslem  or  Christian  sect  in 
Sjfia;  and  the  lives  of  their  Ockals,''  who  are  the  initi- 
ated,"—  not  the  priests^  but  the  ivise  men  of  the  body, — are 
much  more  consistent  and  saintly  than  ihe  lives  of  dervishes 
or  monks  in  the  TAljaii nn  region.  The  disgusting  exj)lana- 
tion  given  by  Buckingham  *  of  the  symbol  of  the  horn,  which 
in  the  momitain  villages  the  Druse  women  continue  to  wear, 
is  more  tme  to  the  tastes  of  the  writer  than  to  decency  or 
het  If  the  custom  loses  influence  year  by  year,  it  is  owing 
to  the  example  of  F^k  fashions,  which  prove  that  a  woman 
can  be  beautiful  and  respectable  without  copying  in  her  per- 
son the  front  of  the  unicorn.  The  custom  is  local  rather  than 
religions,  and  once  belonged  to  all  the  Lebanon  tribes. 

The  Druses  number  in  all  Syria  less  than  one  third  as  many 
as  the  Maronites  of  the  Lebanon,  yet  they  can  bhng  into 
the  field  a  larger  army  of  fighting  men,  better  disciplined,  and 
more  inured  to  the  fatigue  and  privation  of  mountain  war- 
fare. Their  Sheiks  and  Emirs  have  always  been  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  inouniain.  The  houses  of  Maan,  Jumblatt,  and 
Shehaab  have  furnished  a  line  of  princes  wlio  would  be  re- 
markable in  more  civilized  lands.  Colonel  Churchill  relieves 
the  monotonous  detail  of  feudal  jealousy  and  strife,  family 
intiigaes,  wars  with  the  Pachas  at  bidon  and  Damascus  and 
with  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  generals,  by  numerous  pei^ 
aonal  sketches  of  the  more  celebrated  of  these  native  rulers. 
HSs  account  of  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Maan,  —  of  the 
Ennr  Fakaradem,  Ins  genius,  his  attainments,  and  las  shifting 
fortunes,  —  is  exceedingly  graphic.  This  Emhr,  in  despair  of 
resisting  the  rapacity  of  his  Turkish  masters,  which  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  at  its  highest  point 
of  insolence  and  extortion,  took  the  desperate  resolution  of 
quitting  his  native  land.   The  stoiy  of  his  departure,  hb  voy- 


*  Travels  among  the  Arabs,  p.  394,  London  edition. 
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age,  his  landing  at  Lieghorn,  and  his  reception  and  honor  at  the 
loxorioas  Tuscan  court ;  his  scraples  about  the  heatiien  food 
of  his  entertainers ;  his  sharpness  in  baffling  carious  inquiriea 
about  his  own  private  affiurs  and  about  the  numbers  of  his 
people ;  his  dignified  answers  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  latter  of  whom  promised  him  a  better  govern- 
ment than  he  had  left  if  he  would  only  become  a  Christian ; 
liis  liiial  obedience  to  his  mother's  summons,  bidding  him 
come  back  again  to  Syria ;  his  laconic  answers  to  the  Grand 
DuIlc,  who  sought  to  liinder  his  departnrei  and,  finally,  his 
dramatic  start,  with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  which  he  caused 
to  be  put  in  the  vessel,  and  threatened  to  explode  if  any  one 
attempted  to  prevent  his  sailing;  his  enthusiastic  reception 
by  his  friends  and  subjects  after  hve  years'  absence;  —  this 
singular  story  makes  one  of  those  pleasant  episodes  which 
abound  in  the  work  before  us. 

In  the  account  of  the  Emir  Fakaradeen  (some  portions  of 
which  we  are  able  to  verify  firom  our  own  recollection)  Is 
a  fine  passage,  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  fEur  example  of 
Colonel  Churchill's  descriptive  powers. 

<*The  specs  of  ground  occapied  by  Ihe  tent  of  an  Arab  Emir  is 
nearly  a  hundred  yaids  m  length.  From  the  centre  rues  coiupioa- 
onsly  the  awnings  which  coyers  in  the  rooms  more  immediately  set 
apart  for  himself  and  his  fimiily,  surmomited  by  a  glittering  gQt  baD, 
cot  of  which  rises  a  spear^s  head  with  pendent  horse-tails.  The  gnest- 
room,  which  is  at  the  fiurthest  extremity  of  the  tent,  is  Udd  down  with 
Perstaa  carpets  of  the  richest  mamifiustare ;  along  three  of  its  aides 
runs  a  divan,  the  seating  and  cushions  of  which  are  made  of  the  soflest 
wool,  curiously  wrought  into  a  variety  of  patterns,  and  expressly 
made  of  a  thickness  and  durability  calculated  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  cuiitiniial  removals.  The  rest  of  the  tent  is  piirtitioned  off  into 
divi=iuii-  tor  tlie  i  •  ception  of  the  various  stores  of  corn,  rice,  barley,  oU^ 
buit(  1 .  «  ic,  in  wliich  consist  the  Emir's  wealth  and  consideration. 

"  Around  him,  as  far  as  his  eye  can  reach,  rove  his  llocks  of  sheep 
and  c<amels,  accompanied  by  groups  of  thorough-bred  mares  and  horses, 
the  latter  occasionally  bestridden  by  perfect  infants,  gambolUng  on  the 
bare  backs  of  those  nuld  and  tractable  animals^  which  seem,  as  it  were, 
to  return  the  caresses  of  their  umocent  playmatesi  and  to  acknowledge 
a  matoal  charge,  by  the  gentleness  of  thdr  paces  and  the  docility  of 
th^  movements;  but  which,  when  a  slionger  hand  lelns  them  in,  and 
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nr^?  their  course,  surMi^iily  display  the  fierj-  and  indomitable  energic* 
of  Uieif  nature,  '  pawing  in  the  valley  and  rejoicing  in  their  strength.* 
Then  does  this  gentle  Anib  steed  become  beautiful  in  bis  greatacsfi»  and 

*  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible/  

"A-  the  shades  of  evening  close  in,  the  wanderers,  in  gradually  lea«- 
ening  circles,  appToaich  the  patriarchal  tent,  and  every  nightfiiU  brings 
along  with  it  those  Tarious  incidents  of  pastoral  life^  that  make  even  it« 
very  monotony  a  continual  round  of  ftesh*recurring  and  pleasurable 
emotions,  whidi  the  Arab  would  not  barter  fbr  the  pomp  and  glitter 
and  riches  of  an  empire.  The  early  dawn  again  renews  the  grateful 
aoene.  Amidst  the  bleating  of  his  flodcs,  the  neighing  of  his  steeds, 
the  lowing  of  his  herds,  and  the  tinkling  of  his  camel  bells,  the  Arab 
Etoir  wakes  ftom  his  slumbers,  and,  spreading  his  carpet,  sits  in  the 
door  of  his  tent,  surrounded  by  his  children,  his  slaves,  and  the  prind- 
pal  members  of  his  tribe.  The  dew-covered  plains  sparkle  before  him 
like  a  spangled  robe;  the  morning  breezes  impart  a  cooling  and  deli- 
cious fragrance  to  all  around;  a  still  and  meludluu.T.  harmony  seems  to 
reign  over  the  boundless  tracts  whicli  melt  away  into  the  distant  hori- 
zon ;  and,  child  of  Nature  by  his  want-j.  sympathies,  and  tastes,  he 
knows  no  joys  but  what  she  afi'ords,  and  appreciates  no  gifts  but  what 
she  imparl. 

*•  Every  hour  taken  from  such  exhilarating  moments  as  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  more  stirring  periods  of  a  distant  foray,  when  he  leads  out 
his  tribe  in  search  of  a  disputed  pasture,  or  in  retaliation  for  wrongs 
incurred,  is  one  of  unmitigated  disgust." — Vol  IL  pp.  376-379. 

It  is  fair  to  observe,  that  this  sketch  is  considerably  over- 
wrocighty  aa  deacnbing  either  the  tastes  of  a  Druse  Emir  or 
the  retinae  of  a  Bedouin  Sheik.  A  spectacle  of  this  kind  is 
iritneseed  only  on  those  rare  occasions  when  the  mountain 
kmld  choose  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  plains  around  Damas- 
cus, or  to  make  a  spring  encampnient  in  the  Bekaa.  The 
Druse  Emir  prefers  his  palare  in  the  hills,  with  its  gardens, 
its  groves,  its  fountains,  its  magnificent  prospects,  its  stately 
ceremony,  and  the  stirring  life  of  the  Meedan,  to  the  monot- 
onous pastoral  routine  of  the  plain.  All  the  great  families  of 
the  Southern  Lebanon  have  been  seized,  at  some  time  or  other, 
with  the  mania  for  palace-building.  In  this  respect,  Deir  el 
Kamni;ir,  the  chief  city  of  the  Druses,  is  quite  as  remarkablej 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  DaMi;isens  or  Genoa.  The  comi- 
cal threat  of  the  Emir  Fakaradeen,  wiiich  Mr.  Churchill 
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translates  into  an  English  jingle  no  less  ludicrous,  was  liter- 
ally fulfilled)  and  the  stones  of  the  castle  of  Akkar  are  still 
shown  in  the  archways  of  the  Governor's  house  at  the  Beir* 

The  anecdote  is  pleasantly  told. 

A  marriage  had  jnst  heen  condttded  between  a  daughter  of  Faka- 
ladeen  and  a  son  of  the  Emir  Tousuf  of  Akkar.  This  Emir,  haying 
never  seen  the  great  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  «>  much,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  pay  him  an  unannounced  visiL  When  he  arrived,  the  son 
was  out  huntings  and  he  entered  the  Emir^s  divan  just  as  he  was  taking 
his  midday  slumber.  Turning  to  his  daughter-in-law,  who  was  present^ 
he  remarked,  *Is  that  your  father?  Why,  I  could  tie  him  to  a  bunch 
of  keys  and  put  hiiu  in  my  pocket,' — alluding  to  his  diminutive  stature. 
The  Eiiiir  Fakiinideen  overheard  tlic  sarcasm,  and  immediately  arose. 
Without  waiting  to  exchange  the  usual  formahtics  uud  courtesies  with 
the  Emir  Yousuf,  he  ordered  his  horses  to  be  saddled  and  his  men  to 
get  ready  for  departure.  Entreaties,  expostulatious,  and  excuses  were 
alike  unheeded.  This  apparently  trifling  observation  rankled  in  the 
Emir's  breast  •vvith  all  the  bitterness  of  premeditatnl  in<ult  and  con- 
tempt, and  as  he  turned  bis  mare's  head  to  the  south  he  Hung  a  bcroU 
amongst  the  crowd  containing  the  tbliowlDg  distich  in  Arabic  verse:— 

'  I  sm  sman,  but  mj  lots  >e«  me  great,  and  stud  in  awe; 
Yc  are  Uke  the  poplar-wood ;  I  am  the  wood*a  saw. 

By  Tcef>a  and  Zum7.a,  ntid  the  Prophet,  I  swear 

The  itonci  of  Akkar  shall  build  my  palace  at  Uie  Dcir.' " 

Vol  IL  pp.  369,  370. 

The  most  elaborate  sketch  in  Colonel  Chuichiirs  Tolnmes 
is  that  of  the  Emir  Bechlr  Shehaab,  who  in  all  the  early  part 

of  the  present  century  ruled  the  native  tribes  of  the  Lebanon 
with  a  dictatorial  sway.  This  extraunli nmy  chief  manifested, 
in  excess  at  once  the  virtiies  and  the  faults  of  his  race.  He 
was  as  strict  in  his  justice  as  he  was  severe  in  his  discipiiue; 
as  courteous  as  he  was  cunning ;  as  gentle  to  captives  as  he 
was  implacable  to  foes.  His  tyranny  was  balanced  by  his 
generous  condescension.  Simple  in  his  own  private  tastes 
and  habits,  he  kept  always  at  his  court  the  state  of  a  mon- 
arch, awing  by  his  dignity,  and  dazzling  by  his  magnificence. 
No  friend  of  the  people  could  be  more  conciliating  in  his 
address;  yet  the  greatest  Sheiks  trembled  when  Ihey  stood 
before  him^  and  his  guests  at  dinner  were  so  paralyzed  by  his 
tenible  presence,  that  they  lost  the  power  of  swallowing,  and 
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were  unable  to  femain.  Acts  of  the  basest  craelty  stain  his 
rise  to  power,  while  acts  of  the  noblest  charity  adorn  his 

administriiiioii  of  it.  His  Ucachuries  are  fit  to  be  chissed 
with  xho^e  of  the  famous  Djes^ar,  the  "Butcher"  of  Acre, 
wbos-e  patronage  laid  the  fouudation  of  his  fortune?.  His 
wise  fores<igbt  anticipated  the  wants  of  his  people,  while  his 
enteiprise  developed  to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  resources 
of  the  land.  He  was  for  years  emphatically  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  ^ 
eoosotidation  of  his  own  splendid  tyranny,  he  freed  the  peo* 
pie  from  the  more  galling  oppression  of  their  feudal  inasttTH. 
A  secret  conversion  to  Christianity,  kiiown  to  the  Maronitc 
priests,  but  not  believed  by  the  Druses,  made  him  popular 
with  tlie  tribes  of  the  North.  His  own  brethren  sustained 
him  who  had  carried  so  high  the  honor  of  their  house;  and 
the  Moslems  honored  one  who,  from  the  beginning,  was  care- 
fed  that  the  rules  and  the  prayers,  the  feasts  and  the  fasts,  of 
the  Prophet's  religion  should  be  observed  in  his  own  palace, 
and  in  the  villages  under  his  coniniand.  By  his  spies  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  >t  t  rti  cujispiraries  which  were 
formed  against  him,  and  his  iirmness  in  dealing  with  plotters 
CTen  of  his  own  family  made  men  see  tliat  he  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  His  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  early  life 
gave  him  a  large  knowledge  of  human  nature,  so  that  he 
knew  when  to  dissemble,  when  to  bribe,  when  to  Hatter,  and 
when  to  threaten.  With  consummate  art  he  made  of  his 
masters,  first  patrons,  then  allies,  niul  then  va^-sals.  And  he 
has  k'ft  a  name  in  the  Lebanon  wliii  h  suggests  at  onec  com- 
manding genius,  terrible  energy,  comprehensive  wisdom,  and 
perfect  equity,— -a  name  which  all  the  people  are  proud  to 
remember  and  prompt  to  honor. 

Though  there  are  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Lebanon,  even 
in  the  hamlets,  the  standard  of  education,  both  among  Druses 
and  Maronites,  is  low  and  narrow.  The  priests  have  little 
more  than  the  meagre  knowleds^e  necessary  in  their  profes- 
sion; the  convents  arc  not  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Ockals  is  the  fruit  of  meditation  more  than  of 
study.  A  few  of  the  Sheiks  covet  the  fame  of  scholars,  and 
add  one  or  two  of  the  languages  of  Europe  to  their  stock 
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of  Inxniies.    A  moderate  knowledge  of  Arable  literature  and 

legends  belongs  to  a  gentleman's  accomplishments,  and  the 
tales  of  the  Caliphs  iiud  their  place  in  the  still  life  of  the 
mountains,  as  of  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Magic  is  not  de- 
spised in  a  land  where  it  was  once  almost  a  science.  Some 
of  the  Sheiks  are  BkilTul  "  mediams^"  and  assist  in  perform* 
ances  closely  resembling  the  rapping"  phenomena  of  our 
own  region.  The  Sheik  Bechir  Talhook,  of  the  Upper 
Ghurb,''  is  a  master  in  this  department.  With  no  help  but 
the  Koran  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  he  sets  jugs  to  spifining, 
animates  sticks,  causes  boiling  eggs  to  leap  from  the  water, 
and  endows  New  Testaments  with  the  faculty  of  spontane- 
ous gyration.  In  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  he  is  particularly 
gifted ;  and  he  has  a  number  of  familiars  in  the  spirit-worldi 
who  are  always  on  hand  to  help  htm  cast  out  demons.  The 
traditional  faith  of  the  people  aids  his  pretensions.  Every 
one  believes  in  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  supernatu- 
ral beings.  There  are  haunted  houses  and  hauiiUnl  neighbor- 
hoods wliich  the  bravest  fear  to  visit,  and  no  priest  is  fur- 
nished for  his  work  until  he  has  learned  how  to  exorcise  bad 
spiritB.  Some  suppose  that  the  Psalms  furnish  a  key  to  the 
science  of  necromancy,  and  endeavor  by  study  of  their  ob« 
scnre  passages  to  find  the  secret  of  spiritual  intercourse. 

Colonel  Churchill  gives  a  more  flattering  account  of  the 
success  and  influence  of  the  American  missionaries  than  we 
had  gathered  from  their  own  statements  in  public  and  private. 
Their  work  tlius  far  has  been  rat  Ik  r  in  exciting  the  people  to 
more  interest  ill  education  than  in  making  converts  from  any 
of  the  religions.  The  Syrian  mission  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence some  thirty-two  years.  It  has  six  stations,  four  of 
which  are  in  the  Iiebanon,  one  at  Aleppo,  and  one  at  MosoL 
There  is  also  a  station  at  Damascus,  at  which  English  and 
Ament  an  missionaries  labor  together.  The  cenir  il  -talion  is 
at  Beyrout,  where  the  society  own  a  large  building  ju.^i  out- 
side the  walls,  in  wiiieli  are  a  chapel,  a  library,  and  a  printing- 
o&ce  with  a  steam  press.  A  considerable  number  of  ele- 
mentary and  religious  works  in  the  Arabic  language  have  been 
issued  from  this  press,  and  the  publication  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  translator,  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  who 
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has  resided  in  the  country  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
is  nearly  or  quite  completed.  At  Abeigh,  a  Druse  town  about 
twenty  miles  from  Beyrout,  there  is  a  Protestant  College  for 
yomig  men,  directed  by  two  of  the  missionaries,  which  has 
already  done  much  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
fhtnre  religious  change.  Converts  are  made  very  slowly,  and 
the  coiiiiuanicants  in  the  native  Protestant  churches  arc  very 
few.  The  size  of  congregations,  especially  in  the  Druse 
mountains,  is  no  indication  of  the  actual  success  of  the 
preachers  in  their  work.  The  Druses  are  more  ready  to  listen 
than  the  sects  which  are  governed  by  priestcraft,  but  are  not 
more  open  to  conviction.  The  most  formidable  opposition  to 
evangelical  truth,  if  the  anniversary  discourse  of  Rev*  Dr. 
Thompson  of  Sidon,  which  we  happened  to  hear,  may  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence,  comes  from  the  intrigues  and  falsehoods 
of  the  Romish  priesthood;  and  he  contended  that  the^reat 
work  of  the  mission  was  to  fight  with  this  enemy  of  God. 

The  missionaries  place  their  chief  reliance  on  the  gradual 
distribution  of  the  Bible  and  the  indirect  iniiaence  of  their 
schools,  while  they  in  no  wise  neglect  the  gift  of  preaching. 
Most  of  them  hold  Sunday  services  in  the  Ambic  language, 
and  in  the  summer  season  make  short  excursions  to  villages, 
where  congregations  can  be  gathered.  They  are  generally 
treated  with  respect,  and  are  judicious  enough  to  refrain  from 
needless  cooEict  with  the  prejudices  of  the  tribes.  The  Turk- 
ish government  is  disposed  to  favor  rather  than  hinder  them, 
tboogb  of  course  they  aie  not  allowed  to  operate  in  any  way 
upon  the  faith  of  Moslems.  Occasionally,  however,  they 
meet  with  an  uncomfortable  reception.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  famous  "Cedars"  is  less  friendly  to  "Bible  men"  tlian 
the  districts  around  Sidon,  and  it  is  desirable  for  visitors  in 
that  region  to  keep  their  Protestantism  to  themselves.  We 
close  our  imperfect  notice  of  Colonel  Churchill's  volumes, 
by  extracting  his  account  of  one  of  these  missionary  adven- 
tures. 

Among  the  remarkable  spots  of  the  Jibby  Bisherry  is  the  village 

of  Ehden,  situated  at  about  tlirco  liours  northwest  of  the  Cedars. 
With  its  waving  chestnut-tree?,  and  its  pure  and  iiltundaiit  6prings,  it 
■fiords  a  most  attractive  retreat  irom  the  heats  of  suuuner.   Two  years 
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ago,  the  Ammcaa  musioiiaries  residbg  at  Tripoli  pvopoeed  to  them* 
selves  to  pass  a  &w  months  there.  A  house  suffldentlj  eonUDodiooa 
having  been  proenred,  thej  proceeded  with  their  &iiulies  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  new  residence.  They  arriyed,  and  alighted  in  safety. 
The  mules  in  due  time  followed  and  unloaded*  The  shades  of  evening 
were  fiist  closing  in,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  tocsin  was  sounded^  the 
village  bells  pealed  Incessantly,  the  peasants  gathered  tumultuoualy  to* 
gcther,  arming,  sounding  the  war-cry,  rushing  to  and  fro  like  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  town  besieged.  The  priests  were  seen  hurrying  here  and 
there  with  enicifix  in  hand,  as  if  leading  on  to  iiu  imaginarj  a^ault. 
The  AiiK'i  ieaii>  wundered  what  on  earth  had  happetied,  and  essayed  to 
go  out  iUid  make  inquiries.  In  a  t\\  inkling  ut  an  eye  they  found  them- 
selves thrust  buck  into  their  house,  the  door  blockaded,  the  roof  scaled, 
the  windows  smashed  in,  while  the  most  awful  imprecations  filled  the 
air.  Fruitlessly  they  endeavored  to  parley,  to  remonstrate,  —  all  in 
vain.  *  No  Bible  men  here/  was  the  universal  cry.  *  Not  an  hour  in 
the  villa;i:e ;  away  with  yon ;  this  is  no  place  for  heretics ! '  —  ^  Bat  let 
us  pass  the  nighty  and  early  on  the  morninrr  wUl  be  off,*  was  the  very 
moderate  and  humble  demand  of  the  affrighted  missionaries. 

An  appeal  to  the  rocks  would  have  been  as  reasonable.  The  prieattf^ 
would  hear  of  no  terms,  no  delaj.  The  Americans  had  placed  before 
them  the  simple  alternative  of  leaving  the  phioe  on  the  instant,  or  hav- 
ing the  house  burnt  about  their  ears.  The  firebrands  were  already 
lighted,  the  incendiaries  were  standing  by,  only  waiting  for  the  signal 
Under  such  circumstances,  to  hesitate  would  have  been  madness.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  amidst  the  wildest  confusion,  surronnded  by  a  fn- 
rious  mob,  by  the  lurid  gleam  of  torches,  the  missionaries  and  their 
families  took  their  departure  from  Kliden  and  descended  airain  into  the 
plaiii-.  Sueii  an  ouU'agc  could  not  of  course  be  alluued  iu  ]»ass  by  un- 
punished;—  repre«;entations  werr  nuuk  to  the  Turkish  government,  by 
the  American  auibassador,  upon  the  siibject,  and  a  finnan  was  prutiiptly 
procured,  givin^^  the  retpiired  satishiclion.  It  was  didlcuh,  however,  to 
persuade  the  mountaineers  that  they  were  under  the  Sultan's  juri>dic- 
tion,  in  <;uch  matters  ju-^  these.  *  The  i'utriarch  is  our  bultan,*  was  the 
haughty  reply  to  the  summons  of  their  local  authorities,  demanding 
compensation  for  the  losses  incurred  by  the  missionaries  in  their  mid'- 
night  flight.  And,  indeed,  in  this  expression  may  be  seen  the  essence 
of  the  Maronite  reUgion.** —  VoL  I.  pp.  ^6-59. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  DUvry  in  TwrMih  and  Greek  Watert.   By  the 

Right  Honorable  the  Karl  of  Carlisle.  London:  Long- 
man, Brown,  Urcen,  and  Longmans.  1854,  16mo.  pp. 
353. 

2.  The  Same,     Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton,  Greek  Professor 
in  Harvard  Univendty.    Boston:  Hickling,  Swan,  and 

lu/om  Carlisle's  Biary  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
Engluiui,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  miinerous  revi('\v.s  of  it 
which  have  appeared  in  the  British  jonrnal?.  Tlie  rank  of 
ihe  author,  and  his  general  and  well-deserved  j)opularity 
among  his  countrymen  for  virtues  and  talents  which  win  re» 
spect  and  admiration,  no  doubt  contributed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  call  earlier  attention  to  this  volame  than  it  woald 
baye  received  had  it  (nroceeded  from  an  obscurer  person.  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle  is  better  known  in  this  country  than  most 
EngUsh  noblemen,  having  when  Lord  Morpeth  travt;lled 
through  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  \\  »  Indie?,  and 
having  become  personally  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
the  leading  citizens*  His  intelligence,  candor,  and  amiable 
manners  made  everywhere  the  most  agreeable  impressions; 
while  his  decided  opinions  on  agitating  subjects,  never  ob* 
tmded,  yet  never  dissembled,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  he 
took  on  every  question  which  involved  the  progress  of  society, 
or  the  liberty  of  individual  man.  In  England  he  is  of  course 
nniversally  known  as  a  di>i niL^iii^licc)  member  of  the  Hriii?h 
peerage,  and  the  worthy  inheritor  of  a  great  historical  name. 
In  a  narrower  circle,  be  is  honored  as  the  beneficent  landlord, 
well-nigh  adored  by  a  numerous  tenantry.  In  social  life,  as  a 
gentleman  of  genial  qualities  and  rare  intellectual  accomplish* 
nients,  he  has  perhaps  no  superior.  He  takes  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  not 
only  by  lending  his  support  to  institutions  for  the  difiusion  of 
knowl(*dge,  but  by  personal  exertions  as  a  popular  lc(;turer. 
Hb  lectures  on  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Poetry  of  Pope, 
were  not  only  interesting  as  embodying  the  well-considered 
opinions  of  a  cool  and  impartial  judge,  but  were  marked  by 
literary  excellences  of  no  common  order. 
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(July, 


The  Diaiy  is  a  joornal  of  about  a  year's  travel,  in  countries 
and  seas  always  interesting,  and  at  the  present  moment  con- 
centrating  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.   Lord  Carlisle  left  London,  June  3, 1853,  and 

the  lu.si  entry  in  his  journal  is  dated  May  20,  1851.  He 
crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais;  then  went  by  way  of  Lille  to 
Cologne ;  ascended  the  Rhine ;  passed  through  Germany,  vis- 
iting Frankfort,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna ;  embarked  on 
the  Danube ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June  entered  the  Euxine. 
Two  days  later,  he  reached  Constantinople.  After  passing 
several  days  in  examining  that  city  and  its  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  neighborhood,  he  visited  Broussa.  In  July  he 
wont  down  to  the  licet,  then  lying  at  Be^^ika  Jklv,  where  he 
remained  long  enough  to  examine  the  objects  and  places  of 
literary  and  antiquarian  interest  in  that  historical  region. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  he  returned  to  Constantinople  and 
the  Bosphorus,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  embarked  on  board 
the  Firebrand,  which  had  been  ordered  to  visit  several  ports  in 
the  Archipelago.  The  ship  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  and  thence 
to  Rhodes,  reaching  this  island  on  the  29tb.  At  Rhodes  the 
noble  traveller  was  taken  ill  with  the  small-pox,  whieli  un- 
pleasantly iiiierrnpted  his  researches  in  that  interestimj  island. 
On  the  4th  of  October  he  re-embarked  on  board  the  Firebrand, 
returned  to  Smyrna,  and  on  the  10th  rejoined  the  fleet  at 
Besika  Bay.  Having  remained  some  time  longer  in  this 
neighborhood,  he  returned  again  to  the  centre  of  interest,  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Bosphorus.  In  November  he  once  more 
left  the  Turkish  capital,  and  revisited  Smyrna ;  sailed  through 
the  Cyclades;  rounded  the  foreland  of  Sunium  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  Noveniber  reached  the  Peirceus,  and  "drove  up  to  Athens," 
where  he  remained  until  the  6th  of  December.  From  Athens 
be  returned  to  Rhodes  on  board  the  Wasp  screw-ship,  wliich 
was  commanded  by  an  accomplbhed  young  officer,  Lord  John 
Hay ;  and  thence  passed  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
to  Egypt,  intending  to  make  the  usual  tour  of  that  country 
and  ihe  Holy  Land.  He  was  compcIl(;d  by  illness  to  abandon 
his  projected  tour  of  Egypt  and  Byria,  and  early  in  January 
took  passage  for  Malta.  On  this  deliL'htful  island  he  passed 
the  month,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  embarked  for  Corfou. 
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Aiter  a  visit  of  twenty  days,  well  spent  in  social  enjoyments, 
in  examining  the  island,  and  making  excursions  to  the  neigh- 
boring islands  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Epeims,  he  could  "  not 
resist  taking  another  run  down  to  Alliens,''  and  arrived  there 
on  the  1st  of  March.  On  the  18th,  he  set  oat  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Argolid,  which  occupied  only  two  days ;  on  the 
24th,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Highflyer,  which,  with  the 
FVench  ship  Gomer,  was  to  proceed  to  the  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  coasts,  to  show  the  i  ag,  encourage  the  Turks,  and 
prevent  any  improper  communications  from  Greece,"  and 
from  this  expedition  he  returned  to  Athens  on  the  2d  of  ApriL 
From  Athens,  once  more  he  turned  his  face  to  Constantinople, 
arriving  there  on  tlie  7th,  and  remaining  there  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood until  the  24th.  Four  days  afterwaMs,  once  more  he 
arrived  at  the  Peirsns,*^  and  on  the  2d  of  May  took  a  final 
leave  of  Athens.  He  embarked  on  board  the  Austrian  steamer 
for  Calamaki,  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  ascended  the 
Acrocorinthop,  took  a  not  Ik  r  Austrian  steamer  at  Lutraki, 
arrived  at  Corfou  on  the  4tii,  and  on  the  7th  took  passage  for 
Trieste,  which  he  reached  on  the  9th.  From  Trieste  he  went 
the  next  day  to  Venice ;  and  thence,  by  way  of  Verona  and 
Milan,  crossed  the  St  Gothard  Pass  to  Switzerland,  where 
the  journal  terminates. 

We  have  taken  the  pains  to  sketch  this  skeleton  "  of  Lord 
Carlisle's  tour,  to  show  how  dilFerent  was  the  procedure  of 
the  noble  traveller  from  that  of  nm  t  tourists.  The  general 
l^an  of  travelling  is  ao  to  arrange  the  routes  as  not  to  pass 
over  the  same  gronnd  or  visit  the  same  place  twice,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  ^  do  as 
many  places  and  as  many  objects  of  interest  as  possible  in 
the  shortest  time;  and  a  record  of  the  things  tlins  done  is 
generally  kept  by  marking  with  pencil  the  passages  in  Mni^ 
ray's  Hand-book,  where  the  thing?  in  question  are  referred  to 
or  described.  Such  was  not  the  system  of  Lord  Carlisle ;  and 
those  who  desire  to  gain  sound  and  valuable  knowledge  will 
adopt  his  plan  rather  than  follow  the  "skeleton  tours"  in  the 
guide-books.  Ck>nstantinople,  Smyrna,  Athens,  were  revisited 
by  him  again  and  again ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  last 
visit  was  always  the  best  and  most  profitable.  Repeated 
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visits  to  such  places  are  absolutely  necessary  to  compare  and 
correct  successive  impressions  at  different  times,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  and  with  a  greater  number  of  objects  of 

comparison.  The  American  traveller,  arriving  in  London,  is 
amazed  at  the  diminutive  size  of  the  workl-renowned  Thames; 
reaching  Rome,  he  is  still  more  amazed  that  such  a  sircainlet 
as  the  yellow  Tiber,  should  have  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world ;  sweeping  past  the  shores  of  Troy,  he  can  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes,  as  he  looks  upon  the  broad  and  boundless 
Hellespont  of  Homer;  landing  at  the  Peirsus,  he  hurries  im- 
patiently to  Athens,  and  before  dining  walks  out  to  refresh  his 
sii^lit  and  delight  his  imagination  with  the  charms  of  the  Ce- 
phissurf  and  Ilissus,  the  former  of  which  he  can  jump  over  at 
its  widest  place,  ffnd  the  latter  iS{;areely  furnishes  water  enough 
to  quench  his  thirst.  All  tliese  streams,  so  famous  in  history^ 
he  compares  with  the  Hudson,  the  Ohio,  the  Misnssippi, 
which  have  always  been  his  standard  of  measurement.  He 
must  change  his  standard ;  accordingly,  as  be  returns  from  the 
East,  he  crosses  Italy  perhaps  from  Ancona  to  Rome.  He 
comes  upon  the  Tiber  forty  or  iifiy  miles  from  the  Eternal  City, 
and  is  amazed  by  its  size.  All  the  rivers  of  Greece  would 
hardly  supply  its  mighty  currents ;  and  old  Father  Tiber  re- 
gains to  his  imagination  the  imposing  grandeur  of  which  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  had  before  robbed  him.  80,  when 
the  traveller  revisits  London,  the  Thames  is  no  longer  the 
insignificant  river  it  once  appeared.  It  is  a  mighty  and  ma- 
jestic sweep  of  water,  worthy  to  bear  on  its  bosom  the  wealth 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Bnii^li  em|)ire. 

Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  is  a  record  of  irnj)ressions  and  obser- 
vations during  a  tour  which  brought  him  into  scenes  of  the 
highest  historical  interest  in  the  past,  and  among  persons  en- 
gaged in  transactions  which  will  fill  the  most  memorable 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  present  age.  His  finely  culti* 
vated  mind  was  open  to  all  the  charms  of  association  sug- 
gested by  the  former,  and  his  position  and  character  gave  him 
the  readiest  access  to  tlie  latter.  The  journal  is  written  in  a 
simple  and  manly  style,  and  the  topics  naturallv  suflfsfcsted  by 
what  he  saw  and  he  ir  l  are  discussed  with  singular  clearness 
and  impartiality.   At  the  present  moment,  when  the  political 
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idations  of  England  and  the  complicated  questions  growing 
oat  of  the  Eastem  war  might  natnrally  bias  the  judgment  of 
an  Englishman  who  travels  in  Turkey,  Lord  Carlisle  sees 
things  in  a  light  unculored  l)y  prejudice,  and  dares  to  speak 
his  mind  as  freely  as  if  Turkey  were  not  the  favored  ally  of 
England.  While  writers  and  statesmen  at  home  enlarge  upon 
the  progiessof  Turkey  in  civilization  and  in  liberal  sentiments, 
and  ntter  eloquent  invectiTes  against  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Porte  who  ungenerously  and  piratically  seize  the  time 
of  war  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Moslem  yoke,  Lord  Carlisle, 
though  luaintaining  the  justice  of  the  war  as  the  struggle  of 
European  civilization  against  the  impending  barbarism  of  the 
North,  is  always  true  to  facts  of  observation,  and  follows 
them  to  just  inferences  and  inevitable  conclusions.  He  sees 
the  fallacy  of  hopes  founded  on  any  schemes  of  reform  in 
the  decaying  and  death-emitten  empire  of  the  Sultan;  he 
penetrates  the  causes  which  have  undermined  the  foundations 
of  the  national  power ;  he  understands  the  effects  of  long- . 
continued  vices  in  donu  5tic  life,  and  of  a  religion  founded  on 
iinpo^tur^  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  himself  plain- 
ly on  these  topics,  although  his  countrymen  have  been  gener- 
ally induced  to  look  upon  Turkey  with  hope  and  complacency. 
He  was  not  blinded  by  the  pomp  of  military  preparations, 
and  the  stately  movements  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Turkish 
waters,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Turk  is  essentially  ignorant,  fanat- 
ical, indolent,  and  voluptuous ;  that  the  progress  which  some 
suppose  to  have  taken  place  in  the  empire  is  local  and  super- 
ficial, while  the  diseases  which  are  rapidly  destroying  its 
vitality  are  deep-seated  and  incurable. 

The  classical  associations  with  the  spots  he  visited  are 
■ever  absent  from  Lord  Carlisle's  mind.  While  at  Besika  Bay 
he  leads  the  Itiad  through,  and,  comparing  the  language  of 
Homer  with  the  features  of  nature  that  stilt  mark  the  plain  of 
Troy  and  the  ruin-covered  hill  of  Bouma-bascht,  he  sees  that 
this  plain  and  this  hill,  and  the  mountains  that  rise  b(?hiiRi  jt, 
are  no  other  than  the  scene  of  that  imniurtal  tale.  While 
traversing  the  Argolid,  and  standing  under  the  Gate  of  Lions 
at  Myoene,  he  recalls  the  mighty  creations  of  ^schylus, 
which  still  seem  to  haunt  these  solitaiy  walls,  and  to  walk 
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those  silent  streets.  At  Athens^  he  does  not  forget  that  De« 
mosthenes  pointed  out  to  his  hearers  those  magnifioent  stao- 
tiues,  the  Propylsea  and  the  Parthenon,  whose  glorious  rains 

fill  his  own  mind  with  their  grandeur  as  he  wanders  around 
and  upon  the  Acropolis.  At  the  hill  of  Coluiios,  whose  gleam- 
ing summit  meets  the  eye  as  he  looks  northward  from  At  liens, 
he  recalls  the  tender  images  by  which  Sophocles  has  csouse- 
crated  the  spot  When  the  clouds  hang  upon  Fames  and 
Pentelicus,  he  remembers  that  those  shower*laden  maids'' 
live  in  immortal  youth  in  the  wondrous  verse  of  Aristophanes. 
And,  to  the  Christian  traveller  more  interesting  still,  as  he 
climbs  the  crumbling  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  "  midst  of 
Mars'  Hill,"  he  reverently  reflects  tliat  tlie  great  Apostle  went 
up  these  same  steps,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  splendid  tem- 
ples and  marble  gods  of  the  Acropolis,  declared  to  the  philos- 
ophers there  assembled,  with  memorable  eloqnenee,  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity  with  which  his  own  soul  was  inspired. 

These  illustrious  associations  give  to  travelling  in  Greece 
an  indescribable  charm;  and  the  bright  reflection  of  this 
ehaidi  makes  the  book  of  Lord  Caflisle  a  delightful  one. 
Xoiie  of  them  escape  his  notice  or  fail  to  touch  an  answering 
chord  in  his  bosom ;  and  his  style  breathes  the  fragrance  of 
the  classic  flowers  that  still  bloom  upon  the  soil  of  Hellas. 

But  Greece  is  not  only  the  land  of  past  associations^  It  is 
inhabited  still  by  the  Hellenic  race,  speaking  the  Hellenie 
tongue.  Greece  is  poor  in  worldly  goods.  Her  agriculture  is 
in  a  low  state,  her  commerce  is  small,  her  means  of  commu- 
nicatit)ii  imperfeet,  her  material  pros^ress  inconsiderable,  and 
her  poiiiics  are  injuriously  iniiii^dcd  with  the  complicated 
relations  between  the  Western  powers  and  the  Jilast  j  but  the 
ancient  intellectual  vivacity  still  marks  the  living  race.  Politi* 
cal  eloquence  is  again  heard  in  the  city  of  Athena.  Schoole 
are  thronged  by  the  eager  youth  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
young  Greeks  who  are  expatriated  or  are  still  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  The  halls  of  the  university  are  filled  bv  hnjuln  ds  of 
students,  listening  daily  tu  iliu  k  iinied  iecuin  s  of  Greek  pro- 
fessors, whose  language  brings  back  strangely  to  unaccus- 
tomed ears  the  words  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  These  fea- 
tures  of  the  present  life  of  the  Greeks  are  scarcely  less  deeply 
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in  ton  sting  than  the  angnst  associations  of  the  past ;  and  the 
only  regret  we  feel  in  reading  Lord  Carlisle's  book  is,  that  be 
has  not  devoted  a  larger  potion  of  it  to  the  education,  liter- 
atme,  and  poetry  of  the  Gieeks  of  to-daj.  Not  that  he  is 
insensible  to  their  love  of  learning :  on  the  contrary,  he  men- 
tions some  striking  facts  which  illustrate  remaikably  the  in- 
tellectual tendencies  of  the  Greeks,  and  givej  them  their  full 
weight  in  estimating  that  gifted,  but  still  unfortunate  nation. 
Yet  this  topic  comes*  in  only  incidentnlly.  We  could  have 
wished  that  a  cultivated  intellect  like  his  had  carefully  inves- 
tigated the  present  condition  of  Hellenic  letters,  language, 
and  general  intellectaal  development,  and  given  the  world 
the  benefit  of  his  condnsions  on  a  matter  so  cnrions  and  in- 
teresting. 

We  have  touched  upuu  the  main  points  that  have  been 
suggested  by  the  reading  of  this  agreeable  nnd  scholarly  book. 
It  would  be  easy  to  connect  with  it  a  discussion  of  many 
profoundly  interesting  questions  that  are  now  agpitating  the 
Eastern  world ;  bat  onr  object  is  to  give  onr  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  book  itself,  and  not  to  make  it  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
onr  own  speculations.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  re- 
marks we  desire  to  make.  First,  the  Greeks  in  the  European 
provinces  of  Turkey  have  been  most  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
the  English  press  generally,  on  account  of  their  attempt  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1854  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke. 
Their  submission  to  the  condition  of  subjects  of  Turkey  was  an 
enforced  one ;  and  bat  for  the  treaty  which  settled  the  bonn- 
dsiies  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  in  1832,  they  would  long  since 
have  achieved  their  independence.  The  protocols  of  1826  and 
1827,  and  the  treaty  of  1832,  not  only  re-established  the  Turk- 
ish power  in  these  provinces,  but  made  the  state  of  the  Greeks 
there  worse  than  it  was  before,  by  giving  a  powerful  guar- 
anty to  the  Turkish  empire.  They  did  not,  however,  extin- 
gnish  the  natural  right  of  the  Greeks  to  vindicate  their  liberty 
and  independence  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  at  any  moment  when 
a  chance  of  success  might  dawn  upon  them ;  and  the  war  be» 
tween  Turkey  and  Russia  presented  in  their  judgment  the  de- 
irircd  opportunity.  Their  mistake  was  in  not  seeing  that  the 
alliance  of  France  and  England  with  Turkey  made  the  inter- 
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ference  of  those  powers  certain,  if  not  justifiable,  to  pat  down 

an  insurrection  apparently  in  the  interest  of  Russia,  their 
common  foe. 

Secondly.  However  unwise  the  movements  in  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  in  support  of  the  insurgents  may  have  been,  for  the 
same  reasons,  we  cannot  wonder  much  at  them  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  insurgents  were  the  kindred  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Hellenic  kingdom;  that  brothers,  cousins,  fathers,  were 
engaged  in  the  straggle ;  that  not  only  the  afieetions  of  bloody 
but  material  interests  and  hopes  of  future  political  greatnt  ss 
were  at  stake.    The  Northern  boundary  line  not  only  ielt  a 
large  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race  under  the  besotted  rule  of 
Turkey,  but  sometimes  divided  estates  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  half  became  a  portion  of  Greece  and  the  other 
half  remained  Mahometan  territory.   A  few  years  ago,  we 
had  some  experience  of  the  force  of  ^  sympathy on  our 
northern  border.   In  the  condition  of  the  Ghreeks  within  and 
without  the  kingdom,  the  grounds  of  sympathy  were  a  thou- 
sand-fold stronger  than  any  which  could  have  existed  between 
oiir  borderer?^  and  the  insurgent  Canadians,    Wc  do  not  say 
that  the  action  pi  the  Greeks  on  either  side  was  advisable ; 
bat  we  do  say  that  it  was  not  unnatoral,  and,  setting  aside 
the  slight  probability  of  saecess,  onder  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  of  Torkey,  in  snch  close  alliance  with  France  and 
England,  (and  the  probability  of  saecess  is  always  an  impor- 
tant eleiiirnt  in  the  justifying  causes  of  insurrectiuii.)  \ve  do 
not  sec  on  wliut  ground  any  censure  can  be  cast  u])oii  the 
proceeding.    On  the  ollior  hand,  we  do  not  see  how  England 
and  France  could  decline  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Turkey, 
and  to  pat  down,  by  force  of  arms,  if  needful,  these  insoxreo* 
tionary  movements,  and  the  co-opemtion  of  the  sabjects  of 
Otho  therein.  Bat  it  was  an  awkward  thing  for  these  two 
great  Christian  nations  to  do;  and  it  is  one  of  the  painful 
paradoxes  of  their  position,  that  tliey  found  iliemsclves  com- 
pelled to  use  their  power  in  riveting  anew  the  breakinc^  chain 
by  which  a  Christian  people  is  still  held  under  the  despotism 
of  another  race,  another  religion,  and  a  system  of  social 
life  utterly  at  war  with  Christianity  and  the  civilization  of 
this  age.   We  trust  that  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  sola* 
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tioii  of  the  perplexity  is  among  the  ends  to  be  gained  by  the 
Runian  'war.  Notwithstanding  tiie  appaient  detennination 
of  Hie  allies  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  TrnMsh  empife, 

"we  veiitiire  the  opinion,  that  the  true  sctUuuK  iit  of  the  East> 
ern  question  can  be  attained  only  by  the  reaiuraiion  of  the 
Heiltinic  race  to  the  independence  which  is  their  right,  for 
which  they  have  never  ceased  to  hope,  and  which  they  aie 
resolved  to  achieve.  By  uniting  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
the  TurkjBh  provinces  of  Tfaessaly,  Epeirasi  and  Macedonia, 
four  fifths  of  the  population  of  which  are  Christians  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church,  and  a  large  part  of  them  Greeks  by 
birth,  a  Christian  kinjjfdom  may  be  erected  of  sufficient  power 
lo  hold  the  Russians  in  check,  and  without  sntriricnt  power  to 
disturb  what  is  called  the  balance  of  Europe ;  and  that,  in  our 
opinioni  is  the  only  way  to  protect  the  Christians  who  are 
now  the  subjects  of  Turkey.  Whether  Lord  Carlisle  would 
agree  with  us  in  thu  opinion,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  la  very 
l^ain,  from  many  expressions  in  hb  book,  that  he  has  no  faith 
in  Turkey. 

"We  pass  over  his  pleasant  description  of  the  voyage  down 
the  Danube,  and  commence  our  quotations  with  the  following 
notice  of  a  Turkish  dinner. 

**  I  had  brought  letters  to  Dr.  Sandwith,  who  is  a  physician  here,  for 
the  present  a  corre5})0iit]ont  to  the  'Times,*  above  all,  a  Yorkshircman. 
He  very  sensibly  tokl  mc,  tluit  if  even  I  did  dine  at  aiiy  great  repast 
given  by  some  Turkish  Pasha  or  minister,  I  shuuM  probably  only  find 
a  reproduction  of  European  customs,  knives  and  forks,  Sec. ;  so  he  un- 
dertook to  show  mc  a  j^enuine  Turkish  house  an  l  dinner.  Wc  weut  to- 
day;  our  host  wa's  tli*^  v]\]*^f  physician  of  tlie  fcjulLau.  We  arrived  at 
his  house  in  Scutari  about  iiulf  an  Iiutir  betbre  sunset;  and  as  we  could 
not  dine  during  the  liamazan  till  ailcr  it,  neither  food  nor  pipes  being 
allowed  between  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  wc  sat  in  the  garden  with 
our  host,  who,  not  in  good  keeping  with  his  art,  plied  os  with  unripe 
froitk  A  young  Circassian  girl,  of  about  twelve,  and  80  not  of  an  age 
to  prevent  her  appearing  before  Franks^  was  sent  from  the  Sera^^io^ 
that  the  state  of  her  health  might  be  examined.  At  last  the  cannon 
fired:-* 

*  Hark  1  pMled  tbo  thunder  of  the  eTen'mg  gan ; 
It  told 't  was  sunset,  and  we  Ueaed  that  san/ 
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''There  was  quite  a  nuh  to  the  nteaL  The  party  amoonted  to  nine • 
theie  was  a  Priest  or  Lnaim  in  a  yidlet  tobe ;  but  the  person  who  was 
the  best  dressed^  and  seemed  to  be  made  most  o(  was  a  perfectly  bbck 
gentleman  from  the  Seraglio.  Our  host  talked  some  French;  the  restt 
nothing  but  Turkish,  in  which  Dr.  Sandwith  is  yery  flu^t.  All  sot 
down  on  low  cushions  upon  their  legs:  this  I  could  not  quite  effect,  but 
managed  to  stow  mine  under  the  small,  low  round  table.  Upon  this  was 
placed  a  brass  or  cojipcr  srilver,  and  upon  this  ajmin  the  dishes  of  food, 
in  very  quick  and  most  copious  succession;  we  all  lioli)cd  ourselves  with 
our  right  hands,  excejU  that  just  for  the  soup  wc  had  wooden  spoons  ' 
this  is  not  quite  so  offensive  as  it  sounds,  since  ihvy  liardly  take  more 
than  one  or  two  niouthfuls  in  each  dish  from  the  part  immediately  op- 
posite them,  so  ihe  Iiands  do  not  mingle  in  the  platter;  it  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  first  advance  in  Turkish  civilization  to  which  wc  may 
look  forward  will  be  the  use  of  spoousi  and  then,  through  succcediug 
epochs,  to  knives  and  fbrks,^ 

The  diapason  ending  full  in  plates. 

I  must  say  that  I  thought  the  fare  itself  very  good,  consisting  in  large 
proportion  of  vegetables,  pastry,  and  condiments,  but  exhibiting  a  degree 
of  resource  and  yarie^  not  unworthy  of  stody  by  the  unadventurona 
cookery  of  Britain.  We  drank  sherbets  and  water.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany had  become  so  ravenous  for  their  pipes,  after  the  long  abstinence 
of  Uie  day,  that  they  could  not  sit  out  the  meoL  We  transferred  our- 
selves  to  another  room,  where  we  all  tocked  up  our  legs  on  the  divan, 
which,  however,  soon  gave  me  the  cramp ;  but  I  was  kindly  encouraged 
to  stretch  out  my  feet  This  portion  of  the  evening  was  very  long,  as 
coflcc  and  pipes  were  incessantly  brought  in ;  occasional  relief  was  ef- 
fected by  the  black  gentleman  condescending  to  sing,  with  rather  a 
cracked  voice,  to  a  uunbourine.  I  was  given  to  understand  iliaL  lie  was 
one  of  the  Sultan's  favorite  musicians.  Our  host  talked  with  regard  of 
the  Sultan,  and  seemed  nnicli  pleased  by  his  having  assured  him  that  ho 
might  treat  him  quite  fearlcs.-ly,  and  not  be  afraid  of  the  responsibility. 
Dr.  Sandwith  appeared  to  think  this  was  not  w  liolly  a  superfltiou??  rec- 
ommendation, as  kitely  our  friend  had  called  him  into  a  consultation 
upon  the  rather  grave  ca^c  of  some  Pasha,  and  upon  Dr.  S.  advising 
some  calomel  or  other  elticient  treatment,  his  Turkish  colleague  expos- 
tulated, '  O,  but  this  is  a  very  great  man.'  All  were  extremely  cour- 
teous to  me,  and  wished  to  impress  upon  me  the  great  military  ardor 
that  now  exists  against  the  Russians,  not  at  all  relishing  the  (pinion  I 
expressed  that  there  would  be  no  actual  war  at  present;  upon  which 
our  host  pertinently  inquired,  *  Will  the  Bussians,  then,  pay  our  ex- 
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penses  ? '  Upon  onr  retam  liome,  it  was  a  veiy  pleaaant  traiuition  from 
the  dtran  and  pipes  to  the  caiqae  on  the  perfecllj  smooth  Bosphoros, 
onder  the  still  sky,  viUi  all  the  minarets  of  the  wide  city  aionnd  iUn- 
iwimrtfd  fat  the  Ramazaa,  and  a  militaiy  band  playing  under  one  of  the 
Saltan's  Idosics  or  paTillons.* — pp.  43  -  46. 

The  visit  to  St.  Sophia  is  well  described,  and  the  lefleo 
tions  with  which  it  closes  are  natural  and  soggestive. 

•'We  then  went  to  St.  Sophia.  Tlii^  is  (lie  real  sight  of  Con«tanti- 
Dople. — ^the  point  round  which  <^<i  iiiuch  of  history,  so  miicli  of  regret, 
so  mucli  of  anticipation,  ever  centre.  Within  that  precinct  Ck)nstantine, 
Thoodosius,  Justinian,  worshipped,  and  Chrjsostom  preached,  and,  most 
affectiog  reminiscence  of  all,  the  last  Constantino  reoeiired  the  Christian 
sacrament  upon  the  night  that  preceded  his  own  heroic  death,  the  cap* 
tore  of  the  imperial  city,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Crescent  over  the 
Cross.  Apart  even  from  all  associated  interest,  I  was  profoundly  struck 
with  the  general  appearance  and  effect  of  the  building  itself, — the  bold 
wiplirity  of  plan, — the  noble  span  of  the  wide,  low  capola,  measnrtng, 
in  itB  diameter,  115  feet,  ^  the  £^ed  roo6, — the  ndnes  of  marble  which 
eocroffc  the  wbUs; ~that  ^Tphjry  was  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Bttalbecj— »tfaat  yerde-aotiqae  was  from  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epbe- 
ana.  How  many  different  strains  have  they  not  echoed?  The  hymn 
to  the  Lfltoidss!  The  chant  to  the  Virgin  I  The  Mueazm's  call  fix>m 
the  mmaret!  Tes ;  and  how  long  shall  that  call  eontmue?  Are  the 
lines  marked  along  the  pavement,  and  seats,  and  pulpits,  always  to  re- 
tain their  distorted  position,  because  they  must  not  front  the  original 
place  of  tlic  Christian  high-altar  to  the  East,  but  must  be  turned  in  the 
exact  direction  of  Mecca  ?  Muat  wc  alwuj  s  diinly  trace  ia  the  overlay- 
ing firetwork  of  gold  the  obliterated  features  of  the  Redeemer?  This  is 
all  assuredly  forbidden  by  copious  and  cogent,  even  if  by  conflicting 
cause?,  —  by  old  Greek  memories,  by  young  Greek  a^jiirations,  by 
the  ambition  of  states  and  ^^ovcrcigns,  by  the  sympathy  of  Christen- 
dom, by  the  sure  word  of  propliecy.  One  reflection  presents  itself  to 
retard,  if  not  to  damp,  the  impatience  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
within  these  august  and  storied  walls.  If  politicians  find  that  the  great 
objection  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  its  substitute,  does  not  something  of  the  same  difficulty  present 
itself  to  the  ardor  of  Christian  zeal  ?  Amidst  ail  the  imposture,  the 
fimaddsm,  the  sensuality  of  the  Mahometan  fidth,  still,  as  far  as  its 
ordinary  outward  forms  of  worship  meet  the  eye,  it  wears  a  striking  ap- 
pearance of  simplid^:  yon  see  in  their  mosques  many  worshippers  en- 
gi^ed  in  solitary  prayer ;  yon  see  attentive  eurdes  sitting  round  the 
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teacher  or  Imaun,  wbo  is  engaged  in  veodiDgor  ezpoundiog  the  Eonin ; 

but  there  is  an  almc«t  entire  absence  of  what  we  have  heard  termed  the 
histriuuic  methods  of  worship.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  take  one's  i^iand 
under  the  massive  cupola  of  St,  Sophia,  withoiil,  in  laiicy,  seeing  the 
great  portals  throu  u  open,  and  the  long  procession  of  priests  aih  ance, 
with  mitre,  and  banner,  and  crucifix,  and  clouds  of  incense,  and  blaze 
of  torches,  and  bursts  of  iiarmony,  and  lustral  sprinklings,  and  low  pros- 
trations. It  may  not,  however,  be  unattainable  in  the  righteous  provi- 
dence of  God,  that  when  Christianity  re-establishes  her  own  (Ifniaiu 
here,  it  shall  be  with  the  blessed  accompaDiments  of  a  purer  ritual  and 
more  Bpiritual  worship/* — pp.  53-56. 

The  passage  on  Trojan  topography  is  excellent.  Lord 
Carlisle  looks  at  the  sec  ik  with  the  eye  of  the  poet  and  schol- 
ari  and  feels  the  reality  of  at  least  the  framework  of  nature, 
ia  which  the  pictures  of  the  Iliad  are  Bet  We  think  the 
more  scholars  stady  the  Homeric  poems  on  the  spots  where 
the  scene  of  the  action  is  laid,  the  more  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  they  have  a  sabstratnm  of  truth ;  and,  we  wUl 
add,  the  more  they  will  be  satisfied  that  one  transcendent 
poet  was  the  auihor  of  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Critical 
scepticism  is  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  the  vivid  nature 
which  poured  its  inspiration  three  thousand  years  ago  into 
the  heart  of  the  Ionian  singer.  The  long  beach,  on  which  the 
multitudinous  sea  was  beating  when  the  angry  priest  went 
away  dishonored  from  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Men ;  the 
spreading  plain,  crossed  by  the  Scamander,  with  Simois  in  his 
neighborhood,  rc;idy  to  pour  in  his  auxiliary  stream  w  hui  the 
mountain  storms  swell  the  current  and  send  it  tumuliuous  on 
itsw^ay;  the  line  of  sliore  on  which  the  ships  and  tents  of 
the  Grecian  host  were  drawn  up  so  long  ago  ;  —  these  and 
every  other  feature  of  the  groundwork  of  the  tale  of  Troy 
divine  fill  the  eye  and  gratify  the  imagination  with  a  sense 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  Homer,  which  all  the  leaimed  dis- 
sertations in  the  wodd  cannot  overcome.  As  we  stand  there. 
Homer  in  haud,  we  know  that  Homer  is  a  present  and  living 
s^iido  ;  that  every  epithet  has  its  prototype  in  the  world  around 
us;  that  his  eye  rested  on  the  same  objects  which  fax  our 
eager  gaze ;  and  that  yonder  streams  are  the  streams  which 
rose  in  their  wrath  and  checked  the  slaughters  of  the  son  of 
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Peleos*  This  ddigfatful  sense  of  traih  and  reality  in  the 
wondrous  work  over  which  we  have  pored  for  so  many  stu- 
dious hours,  is  the  present  charm  of  the  ]ilriin  of  Troy;  and 
Lord  Carlisle's  scholarly  ]);iges  bring  back  the  charm  in  all 
the  force  and  freshness  of  its  fascination.  We  will  only  add, 
that  the  careful  researches  of  Forchhammer  and  Sproat  —  the 
one  measuring  the  plain  of  Troy  by  the  Qiadi  as  Lord  Carlisle 
did|  and  the  other  with  chain  and  compass — led  them  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  the  scholarly  tact  of  his  Lordship 
and  his  just  poetical  sense  divined.  Now  to  pass  one  mo- 
ment frorii  old  iViaiii's  kingdom  to  a  very  interesting  touch  of 
practical  life  at  Troy:  — 

July  18^ — Set  oflT again  with  Captain  Lushington  at  six  $  found  oar 
horses  at  the  watering-plaoe  by  the  Scamander ;  soon  afterwards  crossed 
the  Simoifl,  and  rode  twelve  miles  to  a  oonntry-house  of  our  coosul, 
Mr.  Calvert  This  was  over  the  noTthem  part  ^  the  Troad, — through 
a  much  more  cultivated  and  cheerful  oonntrj  than  we  had  seeo.  We 
found  the  oonsol's  house  <— one  formerly  inhabited  bj  a  Turkish  Aga,  in 
the  midsiof  the  small  village  of  Eren-keuy— idry  and  spacious  enough 
in  Itself^  with  a  very  wide  and  glorious  view  over  the  HeUespont,  the 
JEgean,  and  the  islands, — all  the  waters  in  intense  blue.  I  was  very 
greatly  pleased  with  my  host.  Besides  this  villa,  he  has  two  large 
farms,  one  in  the  Chersonese,  on  tlio  European  side,  the  other  on  the 
pliiin  of  Troy,  —  the  last  of  three  thousand  acres.  He  holds  them  in  the 
name  of  his  wife,  as  the  Turkish  law  does  not  allow  males,  not  Mussul- 
mans, lo  hold  land.  This  exaiu[)le  may  posdibly  lead  to  a  relaxation 
of  tbi^  rule :  the  payment  due  to  the  state  is  a  land-tax  of  about  ten 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tithe  of  the  pr<Mhice;  under  the  former  proprietor, 
even  the  land-tax  was  in  arrcar,  and  the  tithes  nil ;  in  the  third  year 
of  his  occupancy,  Mr.  C.'s  titlies  alone  amounted  to  £  150.  He  rep- 
represents  the  resources  of  the  country^  both  in  Tcgetable  and  mineral 
productions^  as  inexhaustible.  lie  can  get  Turkish  laborers  £»r  three 
pounds  a  yrar  wages,  besides  their  keep;  but  he  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  employ  Greeks  at  ten  pounds  a  year:  there  is  the  present  bistoiy 
of  the  two  raoes.'^^pp.  76^  77. 

And  a  little  farther  on,  a  few  sentences  more,  upon  the 

same  subject :  — 

*^Jidy  2Zd.  —  mommg  was  spent  in  very  pleasant  inaction.  Mr. 
CSshrert  is  beginning  to  form  a  maseum,  which  will  have  mnch  interest 
firom  the  fra^ents  he  is  gradually  picking  np ;  and  as  be  proposes  to 
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drain  extensiyelj,  the  ntilitariaii  and  ntiqaariaa  opentMiofl  may  matte- 
rioUy  assist  each  other.  There  are  alreadf  sevml  Bmall  vases  of  the 

so-torinctl  Ktruscaii  appearance,  which  he  assigns  to  about  the  tnne  of 
Pliiliii  uf  Macedon,  We  dined  at  liaU-ijast  three,  and  then  took  a  de- 
Ucious  ride,  only  ili.it  the  horsed  were  slightly  too  skittish  for  deliberate 
enjoyment  of  the  picturesque  ;  but  the  sunset  aspect  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  Gulf  of  Saros,  and  the  Lslands,  especially  Samothrace,  which  looks 
most  majestic  when  you  see  it  rise  froiu  its  water  base,  was  very  beau- 
tiful. We  passed  a  jrracefiil,  small  p^rove,  where  the  Greeks  have  still 
the  custom  of  sacriiii  ing  an  ox  or  bullock  once  n  year,  and  then  eating 
it,  with  song  and  dance,  afterwards.  The  only  delicicncy  is  generally 
that  of  well-grown  trees.  We  saw  some  fine  silver  ash :  the  air  is 
made  fragrant  by  large  thickets  of  Agnus  Castas.  The  interior  of  this 
household  is  not  less  rich  in  attraction  than  all  one  has  to  sec  outf^idc 
of  i%  and  it  is  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It  has  been  of  lale  mndi  clouded 
by  sorrow.  Mrs.  C's  mother,  Mrs.  Abbott,  retains  b  most  remarkaMe 
degree  of  beanfy,  though  she  has  bad  sixteen  children.  Ti  does  not 
fidl  within  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  domestie  details,  among  tbose 
whom  I  may  meet  or  yvAi ;  but  it  is  imposdUe  to  baye  even  bad  my 
short  msigbt  into  Mr.  Galrert^s  way  of  proeeeding  with  the  tmtatored 
Huses  among  whom  bis  abode  is  fixed, — bis  gentle  energy,  bis  wise 
beneTolence,  bis  inyentive  utilitarianism, — witbout  feeling  that  such  a 
dasB  of  men  would  be  more  real  regeneraiors  of  this  bright,  but  still 
barbarous  region,  than  either  fleets  or  protocols.  He  is  gradually 
introducing]^  the  stock  and  implements  of  Europe  upon  his  Chersonese 
and  Troad  iaiiui,  to  w  iiich  he  is  now  meditating  to  atld  another,  on  the 
aitG  of  the  ancient  Dardanus.  lie  dispenses  advice  and  medicine 
among  the  viliagers,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  set  a  leg;  he  has 
lent  them  money  to  pay  off  a  debt  for  which  they  were  paying  int»^rest 
at  twenty  per  cent,  and  now  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  rej)aying  the 
whole  to  him.  T  (MiLHit  to  tiu mion  that  these  are  all  Greeks;  he  has 
found,  by  damaging  experience,  that  it  is  desperate  to  lead  money  to 
Turks."— pp.  96,  97. 

We  close  oor  extracts  from  the  Diary  in  the  Torkish  Wa- 
ters, by  the  following  strikijig  summary,  the  fidelity  of  which 
we  can  vouch  for. 

^  We  set  off  at  sunset;  and  I  am  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  leaving 
the  Turkish  waters.  I  am  tempted  to  throw  back  a  momentary  glance 
on  the  remarkable  empire  which  tbey  bathe,  at  this  portentous  moment 
of  its  fortunes.  Even  independently  of  the  direct  allianoe  wbicb  now 
unites  it  with  our  own  country  and  with  the  etvilisation  of  Europe,  and 
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Mck  makes  their  quarrel  one,  we  mast  neoeMarilj  admire  the  iu^^ 
Hid  eveo  lierole  e^rit  with  which  the  Tnildflh  mlers  and  people  have 
now  thrown  themedres  upon  the  issae  with  thai  enormous  power, 
which,  reckoned  sufficiently  colossal  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  have 
tenfuU  throiitcning  proportions  for  them.  Moreover,  in  this  Ibarful 
Btruf^le  wliich  they  lia\e  thus  not  shrunk  from  encountering,  it  is  im- 
po>>iUe  nut  tu  aciiiiiL  that  the  justice  of  the  cause  is  wholly  on  their 
side.  In  giving  this  opinion,  I  do  not  so  much  allude  to  the  actual  prop- 
osiliou^  of  Prince  Mentehikoff,  for  which  in  tlie  outset  some  plausible 
and  even  -onie  ?ubptantial  prountl?^  miirht  l»o  alleged;  on  the  ('«»ntrary, 
I  do  not  think  it  "well  for  any  Christian  stale  to  leave  its  co-reiigioniats 
to  the  unc<jvenantcd  forbearance  of  Mussulman  rulers;  but  the  just 
Ci^ndenioatioa  of  Russia  lies  here,  that  in  the  course  of  the  bng  sabse- 
qaeat  negotiations  and  proceedings,  both  Turkey  and  Europe  have 
given,  and  are  still  giving  ,her  abundant  opportunities  for  preser\4ng^ 
with  honor  and  advantage  to  herself,  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  whadi 
in  the  obstinacy  of  her  pride  she  has  slighted  and  set  at  naught  At 
Hie  same  time,  while  our  sympathy,  our  admiration,  and  our  conscience 
are  thus  co-enlisted  on  the  side  of  Tnikey,  I  thmk  that  no  cahn  ob- 
server shonid  be  misled  either  respecting  her  present  oondition  or  her 
probable  prospects ;  and  this  not  with  the  yiew  to  what  maj  be  r^ 
quired  of  ns  in  immediate  action,  hnt  in  order  to  make  ns  cantions  in 
cwTcnTflting  upon  remote  results,  or  in  entering  into  new  and  inappli- 
cable guanmties. 

« Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  there  is  ctmsiderable  sun- 
plicity  and  loyalty  of  character,  and  a  fair  disposition  to  be  obliging 

and  friendly.  Among  those  who  emerge  from  the  mass,  and  have  the 
C^prjrt unities  of  helping  themselves  to  the  good  things  of  the  world, 
liie  exceptions  from  thorough-paced  corrujition  and  extortion  are  most 
rare ;  and  in  the  whole  conduct  of  public  business  and  routine  of  offi- 
cial lite,  under  much  apparent  eourtesy  and  undeviating  gorxl-hreeding, 
a  spirit  of  ser%*ility.  detract  inn.  and  vindictiveness  appears  eonstantly  at 
work.  The  ljulk  of  tiie  j>eopic  is  incredibly  uninformed  and  ignorant : 
I  am  t<dd  that  now  they  fully  believe  tliat  the  French  and  English 
fleets  have  come  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan;  and  when  the  Austrian 
fecial  mission  of  Count  Leiningen  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  this 
jear,  and  led,  by  the  way,  to  much  of  what  has  since  occurred,  they 
were  persnaded  that  its  object  was  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Sul- 
tan fyt  the  yoong  Emperor  to  wear  his  crown.  Upon  the  state  of 
morals  I  debar  myself  finom  entering.  Perhaps  the  most  firtal,  if  not 
the  most  fiuil^,  bar  to  national  progress  is  the  incurable  indolence 
which  pervades  eveiy  class  alilce,  from  the  PaBbl^  pnffing  his  perfumed 
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iiaiglul6  in  his  httloed  kicHk  on  the  BoflfihoniB,  to  the  man  in  the 
ngg^d  tariian  wbo  sits  eiMB-l^gged  with  Ids  unacbnied  tddbooqae  in 
front  of  a  mouldy  oofiee-shop  in  the  meanest  Tillage.  In  fact,  the 
oonvenation  of  every  man  whom  I  meet»  who  is  well  informed  on  the 
atate  of  the  populatioo,  with  veiy  few  ezceptioDfl^  might  be  taken  down 
as  an  illtutration,  often  rery  tmconadondy  on  their  part»  of  the  aense 
usually  assigned  to  the  prediction  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  waters  of 
the  Eupli rates  being  dried  up.  On  the  continent,  in  the  islands,  it  is 
the  Greek  peasant  who  works,  aiid  rises;  tlie  Turk  reclines,  smokes 
his  pipe,  and  decays.  The  Greek  Tillage  increases  its  population,  and 
teems  with  children  ;  in  the  Turkish  village  you  find  roofless  walls  and 
crumbling  mosques.  Statesmen  who  do  not  sec  these  matters  with 
their  own  eyes,  if  told  of  the  rotten  state  of  tlic  Ottoman  Empire,  are 
apt  to  say,  they  do  not  at  all  perceive  that:  —  this  Prussian  General 
inspected  their  army  the  other  day,  and  was  highly  i)lea.-ied  with  its 
efficiency;  this  ^ng^i<>h  Captain  went  on  board  their  fleet,  and  saw 
them  work  their  guns,  and  said  that  it  could  not  be  better  done  in  any 
English  ship.'  Their  military  hospitals  are  perfect  models  of  arrange- 
ment and  good  order*  I  belieye  all  this  to  be  tmoi  and  I  can  well  eon- 
ceiTe  that  in  one  or  two  campaigns,  on  a  first  great  ootborst,  the  Tozha 
might  be  Tiotorions  over  their  Bnssian  opponents ;  hut^  when  yon  leave 
the  partial  splendors  of  the  capital  and  the  great  stale  estahlisfamcnto^ 
what  is  it  yon  find  over  the  broad  snrfiboe  of  a  land  which  natore  and 
dimate  have  &Yored  beyond  all  others,  once  the  home  of  all  art  and 
an  dvilisation  ?  Look  yonrsel^ — ask  those  who  Uye  there,  *->de8eited 
viUages,  uncultiTated  phuns,  bandittirhannted  mountains,  torpid  laws,  a 
oormpt  administration,  a  disappearing  people."  —  pp.  180-184* 

Take,  as  a  pendant  to  this,  the  following  £r8t  impressions 
of  Athens :  — 

"  I  -:i\v  the  sun  rise  bright  and  clear  upon  ihr  Peiranis ;  the  water 
w;i^  blue  and  still,  and  the  whole  renowned  paiionuaa  clear  and  vivid 
in  the  young  warm  ray :  Salamis  just  beyond  the  azure  stripe  of  sea, 
then  Mount  Pames,  then  Pcntelicus,  then  Ilymettus,  with  the  Acrop- 
olis just  visible  beneath.  W(  v,  t  re  set  free  from  our  quarantine  at  ten, 
and  i  drove  up  to  Athens,  having  contrived  to  have  no  one  with  me, 
which  I  always  consider  very  essential  for  first  approaches.  I  was 
first  struck  with  the  civilization  of  the  road :  I  had  not  seen  such  an 
one  since  England.  There  was  a  more  complete  disjunction  between 
the  port  and  capital  than  I  had  been  prepared fbr;  tho distance  is  about 
six  miles,  which  I  ought  to  have  known;  I  suppose  that  the  eve^ 
running  parallel  which  is  kept  up  between  Athens  and  fidinburg^  and 
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of  whkh  the  main  features  are  evident  at  a  ^ance,  bad  pat  Leith  Road 
inlo  mj  head.  The  general  aurlace  of  the  ooimtiy  has  certainly  a  Teiy 
•rid  aspect ;  but  one  passes  thr(ju;,h  some  olives  and  vines.  The  new 
toiwn  looks  rather  like  a  large  village  after  Constantinople,  but  there 

are  side  pavements,  and  European-looking  imiforms.   I  called  on  oor 
DiiiiLitcr,  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Wyse,  who  liiid  friendly  force  on  mc,  and 
made  me  promise  to  come  to  take  up  my  abixle  in  his  liouse  to-morrow; 
I  thought  one  night  was  due  to  the  expcctxition  I  must  have  excited  at 
the  Hotel  d'Anf^leterre.    I  took  a  long  walk  wiih  Mr.  Wyse;  and  even 
Athens  could  not  require  a  more  accompli  hed  Cicerone,  which  is  no 
mean  panegyric.   We  tirst  went  over  some  of  the  modern  town,  which, 
with  its  wide  spaces  for  streets,  and  scattered  white  houses,  put  me 
much  in  mind  of  one  of  the  new  cities  in  the  United  States  ;  mucli  build- 
ing is  now  going  on,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  funds  arc  sent  from 
abroad;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  makes  considerable  contributions  to  the 
dutrches,  and  there  is  a  tendency  among  many  of  the  Greek  name  to 
treat  Athens  as  a  sort  of  Mecca,  and  help  to  adorn  it.   This  is  a  feeling 
one  i^iproves.   The  town  of  the  Turkish  times  resembles  other  Turkish 
townSy  with  its  narrow  alleys  and  jutting  angles;  and  since  the  revola- 
tion»  a  number  of  Albanian  settlers  have  been  allowed  to  encomber  in 
a  verj  unsightly  manner  the  bases  of  the  Acropolis.  There  seems  to 
be  a  laudable  affluence  of  academie  institntiODS,  and  the  new  univennty 
baa  a  veiy  creditable  appearance.  The  king^s  new  palace  is  a  most 
staring,  ugly,  browless-looking  building.  It  is  a  blessed  transition  to  the 
ruins  of  antiquity.  We  paased  in  succession  Hadrian's  areh,  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  fountain  of  Oallirhoe,  the  bed  of  the  lU^sus, 
the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  site  of  the  theatre  of  DaccJius, 
the  portico  of  tlit  i'uries,  the  theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus,  tlic  Areopagus, 
the  temple  of  Theseus; — reserving  the  rurtiienon  for  iiuipler  leisure, 
and  a  brighter,  though  it  could  not  easily  be  a  softer  sky.    T  have 
threaded  all  these  pregnant  names  together,  as  the  object  of  the  day 
was  rather  to  make  a  general  snrTey,  than  a  mor*-  .^[>erial  study  of  sep- 
arate beauties  and  glories.   What  is  admirable  and  wonderful  is  the 
harmonious  blending  of  every  detached  feature  with  each  other,  with 
the  solemn  mountain^  the  lucad  atmosphere,  the  eternal  sea,  all  wearing 
the  same  unchanged  aspect  as  when  the  ships  of  Xerxes  were  shivered 
on  that  Colian  cape  beneath ;  as  when  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  was 
covered  with  its  Athenian  audien(»  to  listen  under  this  open  skj  to 
iEsdijIus  and  Sophocles,  to  the  Agamemnony  or  the  CEdipus ;  as  when 
St  Paul  stood  on  the  topmost  stone  of  yon  HOI  of  Mars,  and,  while 
aummit  above  and  plain  bebw  bristled  with  idols,  proclaimed,  with  the 
mrds  of  a  power  to  which  not  even  Peiides  could  ever  have  attained, 
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the  counsel  of  the  true  God.  Let  me  just  remark,  that  even  the  im- 
pressive deelaratiou  of  the  Apostle,  that  *  God  dwellctli  not  in  temples 
niaile  with  hands/  may  seem  to  nrj-ow  in  ofVrci  wlien  we  remember  that 
the  buildings  to  which  he  must  have  almost  inevitably  pointed  at  that 
very  moment  were  the  most  perfect  that  the  hands  of  man  have  ever 
reared,  and  must  have  comprised  the  Theseum  below,  and  the  Parthe- 
turn  above  him.  It  seems  to  hare  been  well  that  *  art  and  man's  de- 
vice '  should  be  reduced  to  their  proper  level,  on  the  very  spot  of  their 
highest  development  and  glory/* — pp.  186-189* 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  another 
paragraph  or  two,  both  for  their  own  uiirinsic  interest,  and  be- 
cause they  bring  to  mind  so  many  pleasing  associations  with 
things  and  persons  in  Athens, 

November  8M*^I  went  to  the  English  church ;  it  is  of  rather  a 
bald  Gothic  $  I  think  it  must  have  inevitably  suggested  itself  to  the  ao- 

compUshcd  architect,  Mr.  Cockcrell,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
more  in  keeping  to  have  a<lopted  a  Grecian,  or  at  least  a  Byzantine 
form;  tlic  interior  is  very  pletising,  and  the  service  was  agrccabiy  per- 
formed by  Air.  HilL    My  walk  iu  the  afternoon  with  Mi*.  Wysc  com- 
prised, first,  the  new  Greek  cathedral,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  oreo- 
tion  ;  it  will  be  a  liaiid-oiDc  and  stately  Imil  Ung,  after  good  Byzantino 
models;  the  decorative  portions  and  columns  are  either  in  l*entelic, 
Hymettian,  or  Parian  marble.    The  old  cathedral  stands  hard  by,  a 
very  lowlj  and  modest  tenement,  of  probably  the  tenth  or  eleventh  oen- 
tuiy ;  several  old  Greek  fragments  and  bas-reliefs  are  inserted  in  the 
walls.    Great  exertions  are  being  made  on  eveiy  side  in  the  erection  or 
repair  of  ehurcbeB.    We  went  on  to  the  temple  of  the  Winds ;  the 
sculpture  is  but  coarse;  then  to  the  gate  of  the  new  Agora,  rather 
graceful  Doric  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  to  the  portico  of  Hadtiao, 
where  there  is  another  collection  of  ancient  fragments.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  neglected  and  squalid  conditSon  of  these  interestmg  buildings ; 
the  temple  of  the  Winds  was  undergomg  a  systematic  peltuig  fiom  die 
ingenuous  boyhood  of  Athens.  It  can  hardly  have  been  worse  in  Turk- 
ish times,  and  it  certauily  (xmtinues  to  afford  the  best  justification  to 
Lord  Elgin.   Here  has  been  another  day  without  seeing  the  Parthenon, 
but  the  sky  has  been  very  dingy.    Two  EngUsh  olhcers  from  Corfou 
dined  with  us. 

November  21&L  —  I  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  who  showed  me 
over  their  school.  They  have  now  about  three  hundred  ;jirl> ;  the 
larger  portion  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  there  are  some  of  the 
wealthier,  who  are  taught  French  and  English,  as  well  as  Greek.  Al- 
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wMt  all  seemed  intelligent  and  lirelj,  and  their  eagerness  for  instraction 
K  described  as  most  remarkable,  Fonnerlj,  the  same  number  of  boys 
were  admitted,  but  after  the  opening  of  seyeral  excellent  schooU  hj  the 
gofvernment,  the  Hills  thonght  that  they  should  act  most  nsefiiUj  in 
oonfimng  themselYes  to  gU  U.  Mrs.  Hill  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  as 
much  single  and  fresh-minded  henerolenoe  as  I  have  ever  met  They 
came  to  Athens  in  1830 ;  at  that  period  there  were  not  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  not  a  single  dwelling  which  could  be  called  a  house  ; 
jet  in  a  few  day^  they  had  ubour  ninety  scholars,  and  have  gone  on 
ever  since.    The  po]iiilaiion  i.s  now  about  twenty-eight  thousand,  and 
even  the  nio<lem  town      on  the  whole  fair  tu  view.    I  do  not  w  i>li  to 
form  premature  judgmentsi,  but  tliere  seems  to  be  raucii  hi  the  body  of 
the  ptM>plc  themselvc?  to  onronracr''  hope  for  tiie  future,  if  they  could 
have  fair  play  and  good  govL-rumeut.    Mr.  Hill  has  a  comparatively 
favorable  c^inion  of  the  Greek  Church ;  they  give  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  knows  some  of  their 
bishops  to  be  both  excellent  and  highly  learned  men ;  he  especially 
mentioned  the  Archbishop  of  Patras,  who  is  designated  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Athens  and  Metropolitan  of  Greece.   They  have  ne^er  been  molest- 
ed in  their  proceedings  but  once,  when  the  ultra-Russum  party  raised 
a  cry  agsin^  them  for  attempting  to  proselytize :  a  conunission  of  Greek 
bishops  was  appointed,  at  Mr.  HiU's  own  request,  to  inquire  into  the 
chaige^  which  was  completely  disproved*  I  cdled  on  Mr.  Finlay,  who 
lias  a  yery  good  Ubraiy ;  be  gave  an  interesting  account  of  Lord  Bynm 
with  whom  he  had  lived  much  just  before  his  last  illness.  It  was  an 
afternoon  of  confirmed  rain,  and  I  appropriately  devoted  it  to  the  Ckmds 
of  Aristophanes,  the  UapSipM  6itfipo^poi  (shower-laden  maids).  Mr.  Fin^ 
lay  dined  with  us.    He  and  Mr.  Wyse  flow  congenially  together,  on 
topics  of  history  and  art."  —  pp.  191-  194. 

Lord  Carlisle  describes  the  effect  prodaoed  on  the  spectator 
by  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon. 

«  Concerning  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  with  which  I  alone  pre- 
tend to  deal,  eveiyUiing  is  most  imposing,  everything  most  beautiful. 
The  approach  through  the  fivefold  depth  of  the  columns  of  the  Propy- 
lea  is  august  in  the  highest  degree ;  the  triple  divuions  of  the  Erech- 
ihenm  are  foil  of  the  most  delicate  grace ;  the  templis  of  the  unwinged 
Tkiory  is  exquisitely  small ;  but  of  course  all  emotion  and  glory  are 
concentrated  in  the  Parthenon.  This  is  the  building  in  which  no  hu- 
man  being  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  a  fault,  but  in  which,  on  the 
COM! r; try,  every  new  year  is  discovering  unsuspected  wonders  of  skill 
aud  harmonies  of  combination.    Into  these,     1  need  not  again  intimate) 
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I  dare  not  enter :  how  the  spans  of  the  shaft  aod  how  the  spaees  of  tlie 
interoolumiiiatioa  differ  in  order  to  piodnoe  the  effect  of  agreement » 
how  the  predominanoe  of  coiiTex  fines  makes  the  whole  buildiiig  look 
larger  thiui  it  really  is,  from  distant  points  of  view^  while  the  noa-ohser- 
yanoe  of  the  same  laws  at  the  BaTarian  Valhalla  makes  it,  and  all  other 
copies  of  the  original,  look  smaller  than  thej  reallj  are :  bat  here  joo 
have  the  temple  of  Periclea  and  his  Phidias,  shattered,  defiiced,  strip- 
ped, —  by  Goth,  bjr  Venetian,  hy  Turk,  b/  earthquake,  by  time,  hjr  Lord 
Elgin, — atlU  serene  in  its  xndestmcdble  beauty ;  still  giying  the  model 
and  the  law  to  every  clime  and  every  age.  Then  from  the  front  of  this 
liiLiltless  edifice  comes  in  Lord  Byron's  sunset  view,  which,  as  T  jini 
sure  1  could  not  improve  upon,  I  leave  alone  ;  I  think  it^  perhaps,  the 
most  glorious  passage  of  liis  many-chorded  lyre." — pp.  195,  196. 

Lord  Carlisle  is  veiy  severe  upon  the  present  govefntnent  of 
Greece*  There  is  truths  doabtless,  at  the  foandation  of  all  hb 
charges,  and  yet  we  think  they  are  stated  in  too  unqualified  a 

form.  The  king  is  personally  an  accomplished  man,  and  a 
sovereign  truly  and  heartily  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  has  been  called  to  rule.  His  character  is  marked 
by  singular  purity,  and  his  court  has  never  been  dishonored 
by  the  toleration  of  vice.  The  royal  palace,  in  this  respect, 
sets  to  the  private  dwelling  an  example  which  conld  not  be 
better*  He  is  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  has  shown,  in  the 
fecent  calamities  that  have  overtaken  the  city  during  the  prev- 
alcnce  of  the  cholera,  a  courage,  a  devotion,  a  fearlessness,  that 
have  a  strain  of  true  Christian  hcruism.  In  these  high  duties 
oi  humanity,  the  queen  has  proved  herself  worthy  to  stand  by 
his  side.  But  there  have  been,  no  doubt,  grave  errors  commit* 
ted  in  the  admioistration  of  the  government ;  and  the  condi* 
tion  of  Grreeoe  at  this  moment  is  very  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been,  bad  a  more  practical  system  been  adopted, 
and  had  the  king*s  past  ministers  conducted  affairs  with  more 
intelligence,  or  more  honesty,  or  more  of  both  combined.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  severe  criticism  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  elections  have  been  tampered  with  by  unscrupulous  men, 
in  times  past ;  there  is  ample  room  for  censure,  in  the  neglect- 
ed roads,  and  miserable  agriculture ;  but  when  Lord  Carlisle 
says,  ^  The  provinces — and  here  I  can  hardly  except  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  capital^ teem  with  robbers,'^ — we  think  he 
speaks  unadvisedly.  We  returned  to  Athens  from  a  long  jour- 
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ney  through  the  interior,  the  day  before  that  on  which  this  en- 
try was  made  in  the  journal  of  Lord  Carlisle;  and  durin<^  that 
journey  the  only  experience  we  had  of  robbers  was  nu^eting 
four  hang-dog-Iooking  fellows,  marching  down  from  Phyle  to 
Atfaeasy  with  their  arms  pinioned  behind  them,  under  the  escort 
of  a  strong  body  of  the  armed  police*  So  little  apprehension 
was  felt,  that  we  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  pistols 
for  a  journey  from  Boston  to  Northampton,  as  for  one  from 
Athens  to  Thermopylrp.  It  is  true  that,  since  the  cruel  meas- 
ure adopted  by  the  Turkish  government,  of  sending  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  Greeks  away  from  Constantinople,  to  their 
atter  rain,  robbery  has  broken  out  in  the  provinces,  and  piracy 
among  the  islands,  to  an  alarming,  but  not  unnatural  extent. 
The  English  Reviewers  have  been  careful  to  quote  what  Lord 
Carlisle  says  in  disparagement  of  the  Greeks,  without  hinting 
that  he  has  had  the  inip  n  tiaiity  to  give  them  credit  for  merits 
whicli  any  nation  may  be  proud  of  possessing.  We  will  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  by  the  following  passage,  which  is  both  just 
and  generous. 

*  ^Vh^'n  it  is  remembered  that,  about  twcnty-thrcc  years  ngo,  tlie  only 
building  at  the  Peira»U8  was  a.  small  convent,  and  that  at  the  same  thne 
there  \\m  not  a  i^ingle  entire  roof  in  Athens  ;  and  that  wc  now  lind,  at 
the  harbor,  noble  wharves  and  Biibstantial  streets,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Acropolip,  not  indeed  a  renewal  of  its  elder  glories,  but  what  would  be 
thought  anywhere  a  fresh  and  eomcly  city ;  —  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  either  the  passibility  or  presence  of  progress :  it  is  of  deeper 
importance,  that,  as  I  believe,  there  undoubtedly  arc  solid  materials  for 
advance  and  in^provcment  among  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  people  them- 
selves ;  their  high  intelligence  no  detractor  could  think  of  denying ;  they 
seem  capable  of  patient  and  persevering  industry;  the  zeal  for  education 
pierces  to  the  very  lowest  ranks;  many  instances  are  knownof  young  men 
and  yoong  women  coming  to  Athens,  as  I  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
and  engaging  in  service  for  no  other  wages  than  the  permission  or  op* 
portonitf  to  attend  some  place  of  instruction;  and  when  an  exception  is 
made  of  the  classes  most  exposed  to  oonttfct  with  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  frivolities  of  a  society  hurriedly  forced  into  a  premature 
and  imperfect  refinement,  there  is  much  of  homely  simplicity,  cheerful 
temperance,  and  hearty  good-will  amidst  the  main  body  of  the  country 
I>opuiation.    The  rn()st  essential  element  in  thus  forecasting  the  desti- 
nies of  a  people  is  liicir  religion:  it  is  notorious  that  the  religion  of  the 
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modem  Greeks  is  encumbeFed  with  very  much  both  of  ignorance  and 
nperatitlon :  I  believe  that»  in  institttting  a  fair  compariaon  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  her  Latin  sister,  she  must  be  acknowledged  to  lag  behind 
her,  in  the  activi^  and  zeal  which  oonstitate  the  missionary  character 
of  a  church,  and  in  the  spirit  of  assodation  for  purposes  of  benevolence; 
but  she  possesses  a  superiority  in  two  points^  fiiU  of  value  and  pregnant 
with  promise ;  she  has  more  tolerance  towards  other  religious  commu- 
nities, and  she  encourages  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  —  pp. 
209-211. 


Art.  VL<— 1.  Deutsche  Geschiehte  vou  den  AeUesten  ZeUen 
bis  auf  die  Geg-enwarL  Von  Adam  Pfaff.  (German  Hia* 
tory  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Times.)  In  Four  Vol- 
umes.   Vols.  I.- III.  Brimswick  :  Westcrma.nn.  1S52-54. 

2.  Gesvhichtc  drs  Dcutsvhcn  Volkcs.  Von  Jacob  Veredey. 
(History  of  the  German  People.)  In  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  L   Berlin :  Danker.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Tub  praiseworthy  zeal  of  the  Germans  to  clear  up  the 
comparative  darkness  of  their  early  history  has  recently  en- 
riched their  literature  with  seyeral  valuable  works,  among 
which  those  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  may  be  men- 
tioned as  productions  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  In  the  case 
of  each,  so  huge  a  mass  of  facts  is  to  be  compressed  into  the 
intended  four  volumes,  that  \vc  can  haidly  cuiiceive  how  the 
autlior  can  hope  to  reacli  **  die  Gegcnwart"  at  tfie  end  of 
the  fourth,  especially  when  wc  consider  that  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  first-named  work  we  are  still  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  that  the  author  of  the  second  has  devoted  his 
entire  first  volume,  or  the  fourth  part  of  his  whole  book,  to  the 
time  anterior  to  the  Carlovingian  period.  He  has  then  only 
just  reached  the  dawn  of  the  new  era,  represented  by  the 
great  hero  on  whom,  as  a  foundation,  the  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  consequently  also  that  of  modern  times,  rests. 
It  is  to  him  that  we  propose  to  devote  our  further  remarks. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  close  observation  of  the 
private  life  and  individual  habits  of  a  truly  great  man.  The 
reverential  admiration  with  which  we  look  up  to  him  softens 
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into  that  sympathy  which  connects  one  human  being  with 

another  ;  we  rise  from  our  knees,  and  gain  confidence  to  grasp 
his  proffered  hand.  The  common  sayini?,  that  "  No  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre.^^  is  the  dictate  of  a  low  and 
paeriie  mind.  If  the  greatness  of  the  man  shrinks  into  iitA 
tleness  before  the  eye  of  the  lackey  who  administers  to  his  t 
physical  wants,  it  is  only  because  the  sonl  of  this  latter  dwells 
in  paltriness,  and  is  not  able  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
the  hero.  The  fly,  that  swells  to  the  size  of  an  elephant  wheti 
sccii  through  a  magiiifyiiig-irlass,  remains  a  ily  alur  all,  jnst 
as  a  giant,  who  may  be  diniiiiished  to  a  dwarf  when  depicted 
on  a  reduced  scale,  remains  a  giant.  Our  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  man  in  the  true  hero  does  not  lower  him,  but  it  elevates 
us,  by  giving  us  the  consciousness  of  our  relationship  to  him. 

Early  history  seldom  offers  us  the  enjoyment  we  value  so 
higlily .  Even  among  the  celebrated  biographies  of  the  ancients, 
there  are  only  a  few  which  introduce  us  to  the  households 
of  the  heroes  they  commemorate.  In  most  of  them  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  domestic  relations  is  but  slightly  touched  upon." 
The  reverse  can  be  expected  only  when  the  biographer  is  a 
contemporary,  or  when  his  work  is  at  least  founded  on  contem- 
porary works,  diaries,  private  letters,  or  other  documents  of 
that  nature.  For  that  very  reason,  our  information  as  to  the 
domestic  lives  and  personal  habits  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
Middle  As^ps  e  ainiut  be  otherwise  than  very  scanty.  The  12^- 
norant  raonlvs  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  meagre  chron- 
icles of  the  tir^t  eleven  centuries  alter  Christ  were  no  paint« 
ers  of  character,  even  in  rough  sketches.  We  must  be  con* 
tent  with  the  narration  of  events;  even  their  causes  often 
remain  unrevealed.  In  the  later  centuries,  on  the  other  hand, 
vhen  literature  begins  to  dawn  again,  history  and  romance 
are  so  indiscriminately  mi\(Hi  and  blended,  that  it  seems  fre- 
qiKiitly  still  more  ditiicult  to  recognize,  through  the  veil  of 
time  and  poeiry,  the  truth  of  a  really  hisiorieal  character. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  indeed  of  all  ages,  —  Charlemagne,  —  found  among  his 
personal  attendants  a  faithful,  sensible,  and  accurate  biogra- 
pher. This  was  Eginhard,  or  Einhaid,  his  secretary  and 
oompanion,  who  was  educated  under  the  eye  of  his  royal 
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patron.  Guided  by  the  hand  of  this  tnistworthy  man,  let  vlb 
then  take  a  ramble  through  the  palaces  of  the  great  Emperor, 
peep  into  every  room  which  onr  conductor  consents  to  open 

for  us,  sit  down  with  him  at  table,  watch  his  entertainments^ 
and  study  his  rural  occupations. 

On  the  rude  picture  of  his  time  the  gigantic  figure  of 
^  Charlemagne  stands  prominent  as  that  of  the  Christian  hero^ 
— the  representative  of  the  principle  of  Christianity  as  under- 
stood by  an  age  gradually  emerging  from  the  darkest  night 
of  a  bloody  and  even  degenerate  paganism.  It  is  true,  that 
already  for  nearly  three  centuries  baptized  kings  had  sat  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  who  overspread  Italy  and  Bpain  had  called 
themselves  Christians  during  a  still  longer  space  of  time. 
But  Christianity  had  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  name 
among  them.  AH  the  Teutonic  nations,  ever  since  they  ap- 
pear in  hist(Mry,  are  known  to  have  had  various  excellent  aria- 
tocratico-repnblican  institutions  and  laws,  worthy  of  free  and 
wiLiliki  men.  But  the  character  of  these  —  the  inheritance 
of  their  fathers —  remained  decidedly  heathenish.  The  Chnrch 
of  Christ,  even  under  Christian  rulers,  exercised  little  inliuence 
on  them.  Although  under  the  Merovingian  kings  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  richly  endowed,  and  some  of 
them— wily,  ambitious  men— rose  to  great  authority,  they 
obtained  their  power  notwithstanding'  their  derieal  office  rath- 
er than  on  account  of  it.  Before  Charlemagne,  the  Church 
stood  aiuung  the  Franks  aioul  from  all  worldly  affairs,  a  re- 
ceptacle and  asylum  for  those  who  fled  from  the  savage 
clangor  of  arms  to  her  bosom,  but  without  the  power  to 
illumine  the  dark  night  which  surrounded  her  by  the  mys  of 
her  divine  doctrines* 

When  the  Franks,  next  to  the  Lombards  the  most  barba- 
rous among  the  German  races,  first  settled  in  FVance,  the 
sees  of  the  Church  of  Gaul  were  filled  by  pious  and  learned 
bishops,  some  of  wliom  were  Arians,  others  Catholics.  The 
disciples  of  St.  lienedici,  w  ho  followed  them,  also  brought 
with  them  some  remnant  of  the  erudition  of  the  Italian 
Church.  Thus  it  remained  through  the  next  two  centuries. 
But  their  weU-endowed  palaces  had  long  since  been  grudged 
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them  by  the  FrankUh  conqnerora.  Grradually,  the  yoanger 
sans  of  the  nobility,  ignorant  men,  grown  np  in  war  or  in  the 
▼idons  rerehies  of  the  conrt,  were  forced  into  the  fat  sin- 
ecures.   At  the  ascent  of  the  Carlovingians  to  the  throne  of 

the  Frankish  realm,  every  trace  of  learning  and  of  higher 
mental  cultivation  had  disappeared  from  the  Church  of  Gaul.* 
No  wonder  then  that  this  had  acquired  less  iniluence  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  Occidental  Church.  Pagan  customs 
continued  to  prevaiL  The  ancient  Germanic  daty  of  blood- 
revenge  was  still  maintained.  Even  the  heathenish  custom 
of  bigamy  the  clergy  had  not  yet  snoeeeded  in  abolishing. 
Among  the  Merovingiun  kin£(s  ilu:^  enormity  prevailed. 
Charles  Martel,  the  great  conciucror  of  th«'-  Sarsiceiis,  the 
grandfather  of  Cliarlemagne,  had  two  lawful  spouses  (al- 
tiioogh  the  Church  acknowledged  only  one) ;  and  Charle- 
magne's father,  Pepin,  was  the  &nt  king  of  the  Franks — we 
speak  of  course  only  of  those  who  reached  manhood  — who 
had  but  one  wife.  Indeed,  the  private  lives  of  the  royal 
families  of  the  Franks,  Burgnndians,  and  Lombards  bear  most 
decidedly  the  stamp  of  a  bloudy,  savage  heatlicni.sm.  The 
awful  family  feuds  of  the  Atreides  seem  to  have  been  revived 
in  those  terrible  scenes,  and  their  example  makes  us  feel  most 
clearly  that  in  those  barbarous  times  the  divine  doctrines  of 
the  Redeemer  may  have  lived  in  individual  hearts,  but  could 
not  yet  have  gained  influence  in  a  society  where  such  atrod- 
iies  were  tolemted* 

Although  the  centuries  before  Charlemagne  were  already 
stained  by  the  horrors  of  so-called  religious  wars,  as  well  as 
by  oppression  and  persecution  for  mere  shades  of  Christian 
belief,  he  was  the  £rst  sovereign  who  made  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel  the  aim  of  his  life.  The  means  which  he  used 
for  this  end  seem,  indeed,  to  our  better  enlightened  minds,  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  spuit  of  the  religion  which  he 
tried  to  force  upon  his  conquered  enemies.  But  for  this  he 
mudt  accuse  his  age,  not  liimseiL  Ilu  was  deeply  penelruicd 
by  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  the  divine 

*  St.  Boniface,  who  exerciMd  his  pioos  activity  in  Gennany,  then  the  eattam 
pait  of  the  Franl^  laalm,  under  Cbariet  Martel  and  Fepin  tfaa  SliOft,  did  not  be- 
ksg  to  the  Ctadi  of  Gaol;  lie  and  hit  inuuediate  lUlowen  mm  Anglo-Sazona. 
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power  of  baptism.  He  saw  in  the  nations  only  obstinate^ 
stubborn  childienf  unwilling  to  take  the  healing  medicine 
offered  them,  and  thought  it  right,  if  they  repulsed  the  cap, 
the  honeyed  edge  of  which  did  not  always  hide  from  them 

the  bitterness  of  the  potion,  to  pour  u  down  their  throats. 
A  solemn  abjuration  of  the  Devil  and  subsequent  immersion 
seemed  sullicicnt  to  yavc  their  souls,  and  satisfied  him  and 
his  clergy.  Their  Christianity  was  not  the  divine  light  of  the 
Gospel,  which  leads  the  individual  man  to  the  full  percep* 
tion  of  the  sinful  night  of  his  soul ;  not  the  spirit  of  mercy 
and  forbearance,  that  ui^s  him  to  love  his  neighbor  and  to  for- 
give his  enemy  ;  but  a  severe,  hierarchieal  system,  laid  upon 
the  necks  of  the  refractory  nations  like  a  yoke,  to  tame  their 
wild  spirits  and  break  their  rebellious  will.  From  this  time 
the  Occidental  world  acquires  a  diiferent  character.  Annalists 
now  are  silent  on  the  migratioDS  of  the  ancient  Teutonic 
nations.  From  the  cradle  of  the  heathenish  (Germanic  races, 
their  eye  is  turned  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  manger.  The 
central  ])oint  of  history  to  them  is  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
Charlemagne  may  therefore  be  enipliatically  calli  d,  as  we 
have  styled  him,  a  Christian  hero.  As  an  historical  character, 
he  bears,  a  second  Atlas,  the  Christian  world  upon  his  shoul* 
ders.  As  a  mythical  person,  his  name  is  the  focus  of  romantic 
Christian  lore.  From  the  Ebro  to  the  Hungarian  Theiss, 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  Rome,  his  name  is  connected 
with  the  local  features  of  the  land,  and  everywhere  he  ap* 
pears  as  tlic  main  pillar  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Charles  was  born  in  the  year  742.  Three  different  places 
claim  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth,  —  the  city  of  Aix 
la-Chapelle,  Ingelheim  in  the  present  grand-duchy  of  Hesse, 
— both  towns  in  after  life  highly  favored  by  him,— and  the 
castle  of  Karlsberg,  on  the  lake  called  the  Wurmsee,  in  Ba* 
varia.  His  father  was  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  surnamed 
the  Short;  his  mother.  Bertha,  a  Prankish  lady.  Pepin's  im- 
mediate ancestors,  Charles  Martel,  liis  father,  and  Pepin  of 
Ucrestail,  his  grandfather,  were,  like  himself,  men  of  superior 
mind  and  rare  force  of  character.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
Nature,  in  creating  such  a  race  of  extraordinary  men,  increaa- 
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iog  her  gift  of  mental  power  with  every  generatioh,  had  ez> 
haosted  her  resonroes  when  she  crowned  her  libendity  by 
endowing  the  great-grandflon  of  Pepin  of  Herestall  with  all 

those  physical  and  intellectual  excellences  which  iiiade  liim 
the  shining  star  of  his  age  ;  for  after  him  we  see  the  Car- 
lovingian  race  in  a  rapid  decline,  with  few  exceptions  weak, 
worthless  men,  known  to  posterity  only  by  their  physical  aod 
mental  infirmities,  as  the  Bald,  the  Gross,  the  Stammerer, 
the  Simple,  the  Lazy* 

A  general  knowledge  of  history  may  be  supposed  in  our 
readers.  It  may  nevertheless  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  oar 
sketch  of  Charlemagne's  private  life,  by  a  general  survey  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  ascended  the  throne. 

The  Franks,  a  warlike  German  race,  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  G^ul  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Near  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  Ciovis,  one  of  their  dukes,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  last  Romans  £pom  Gaul,  and  in  conquering  the 
Allemanni,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Visigoths.  Then  he 
made  himself,  by  valor  and  by  treason,  master  of  all  the 
other  Frankisb  prineipaiilies,  and  united  all  the  Franks  under 
his  dtJiuiuion.  In  the  year  49b,  through  the  influence  of  his 
Burgundian  wife,  Clotilda,  he  was  converted  and  baptized* 
He  was  the  first  who  called  himself  King  of  the  Franks,  or  King 

•  TffC  Fretich,  im  Uncd  to  upprojiriau-  to  tliL-rnsch  cs  all  that  is  {:loriou!«  and  hon- 
omblc,  Isij  claim  to  Charlemagne  an  their  own,  and  their  historians  aru  in  the  habit 
of  etlliag  him  a  SVeneiuiiaii.  From  their  worki  this  expmsioii  has  passed  oyer 
into  Bn^lisli  and  Amcrtean  ichool*liooks,  and  wa  have  heard  Charlanagnc  called  a 
Frendmuun  hy  edacated  Anericuu.  The  tratfa  is,  that  there  could  be  no  S^nch- 
men  before  there  was  a  Fre  nch  nation.  The  or%hi  of  the  French  as  a  separate 
people  riates  from  the  time  of  Charloni:»L'ne*s  grandson)'.  "With  about  the  same  pro- 
priL'tj  Luther  could  be  fined  n  Prtis?.iiin,  because  the  scene  of  hi-^  principal  activity, 
WiitenlKTjr,  Vx  came,  some  centuries  after  his  birth,  a  part  of  tlic  I'russian  kingdom ; 
or  the  tirat  inliabitants  of  Fort  Dummer  on  the  U[>per  Connecticut  could  be  called 
T«miontere»  because  fifty-tbreo  jears  later  the  oountiy  wherein  ^at  setdement  lies 
WIS  called  Vennont  The  yrery  name  which  tbe  Firench  give  to  Charlemagne,  and 
die  English  adopted  from  them,  inJIaites  that  there  was  no  French  langoage  at  the 
time  of  his  existence.  If  he  had  been  bom  a  century  later,  tliey  would  hav(>  r  dlrd 
him  Chnrlo''  1e  Oranfl ;  a^  it  was,  tIso  LMtin  Carolu^  Majrnus  became  corrupted  m  tho 
Bomanza  of  tlie  country  to  Charlemagne.  If  we  have  reference  to  modera  geog- 
raphy, Charlenaagne  could  perhaps  be  called  a  Belgian ;  for  his  family  had  their 
original  seat  near  the  Metisa  and  the  Lower  Rhhw.  But  in  respect  to  race,  es  well 
ss  Hrthptsee,  he  was  as  incontestably  a  German  as  any  other  natlTe  of  the  Rhine* 
kndsorBaTaxia. 
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of  FraMhrie  (empire  of  the  FVanka),  which  word  was  after- 
wards, with  the  formatioii  of  the  fVench  language,  coiropted 

into  France.  The  Pope,  rejoiced  to  receive  one  of  the  West- 
ern kings  into  the  orthodox  Catholic  Church,  wlulc  all  the 
Gothic  and  Loinbard  kings  belonged  to  the  Arian  division  of 
the  Church,  saluted  him  as  the  tuost  Christian  king,"  a  title 
which  from  that  time  remained  with  the  monaichs  of  Fran(^ 
Three  thousand  Franks,  the  wairiors,  who  were  called  the 
retinue  ( Gefolge)  of  the  prince,  and  constituted  his  standing 
army,  received  baptism  with  him.  The  natives  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  civil  officers,  partly  oi  ilumaii  origin,  were  already 
Christians. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  time  Clovis  divided  his  realm 
among  his  sons,  and  during  the  following  century,  and  long- 
er, France  was  the  theatre  of  incessant  feuds  between  these 
different  realms  themselves  and  those  of  the  Goths  and  Bor- 
gnndians.  Few  pages  of  history  are  sullied  with  more  atro- 
cious crimes  than  the  annals  of  this  period.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  tiie  authority  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
began  to  decline.  The  royal  dii^niity  among  the  Teutonic 
nations  was  a  judicial  oiiice ;  their  princes  were  also  their 
generals  in  war ;  but  in  every  other  respect  they  were  only  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  among  the  nobles.  They  had  no 
right  over  the  property  of  their  subjects.  In  war  they  received 
a  greater  share  of  the  booty,  and  on  conquered  territory,  where 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  circumstances,  yielded  to  the  in- 
vaders one  third  or  two  thirds  of  their  cultivated  grounds,  a 
large  proportion  of  tlie  soil  accrued  to  the  king?,  who  ilius  be- 
came extensive  land-owners.  From  the  income  of  their  do- 
mains, they  defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  households  and 
courts.  The  stewards  of  the  royal  households,  through  whose 
hands  all  the  rents  passed,  were  called  Mayores  Domust  or 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,  and  became  in  the  course  of  time  the 
most  influential  and  powerful  officers.  Shrewd  and  active 
men  filled  these  places,  and  gradually  acquired  by  their  per- 
sonal endowments,  and  as  legal  leaders  of  the  nobility,  an 
authority,  which  equalled,  and,  as  the  degenerate  race  of  the 
Merovingian  princes  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  mind  and 
character,  soon  far  surpassed,  that  of  the  king. 
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As  there  existed  no  regular  law  of  inheritance,  it  became 
the  policy  of  the  Mayores  Domus  to  place  the  sceptre  in  the 
weakest  hands.  Thus  boys  and  imbeciles  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  France,  mere  mock  kings,  while  their  Mayors  of  the  Palace 
ted  the  armies  to  glory  and  victory.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
in  the  people  a  sort  of  filial  piety  for  the  descendants  of  an 
old  and  venerable  race,  which  deterred  the  usurping  ministers 
fiom  putting  them  entirely  aside*  In  vain  everything  was 
done  to  degrade  them  and  make  them  contemptible  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  were  impoverished,  and  eonfmed 
to  small  and  mean  farms  for  their  daily  support.  While  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  appeared  before  the  people  on  horseback, 
in  all  the  accoutrements  of  the  warrior,  and  in  the  full  dignity 
of  a  well-acquired  martial  fame,  the  king  was  exhibited  to  the 
masses  the  very  picture  of  inertness,  seated  in  a  farm-wagon, 
drawn  by  oxen,  driven  by  a  peasant  walking  beside  it  That 
mysterious  awe  in  the  hearts  ul"  the  people,  before  a  burn 
kinsr,  —  tliat  innate  respect  for  the  idea  of  legitimacy,  —  could 
be  undermined  only  by  slow  degrees. 

In  678,  Theodoric  III.,  who  was  already  king  of  Neustria 
and  Burgundy,  inherited  also  the  throne  of  Austrasia,  L  e. 
Germany  as  far  west  as  the  Ardennes,  and  united  thus  the  three 
kingdoms  into  which  France  was  divided.  Pepin  of  Here- 
stall, — called  so  after  a  castle  on  the  Mense, — Charlemagne's 
gTcat-graiidfather,  was  then  Mayor  DovmSj  and  retained  this 
ollice,  with  increasing  power,  while;  four  other  so-called  kings 
appeared  and  vanished  like  shadows.  He  took  the  title  of 
Dux  et  Princeps  Francorwn^  and  was  the  first  who  had  the 
years  of  his  administration  marked  in  the  documents  by  the 
side  of  the  signature  of  the  king.  With  him  the  dignity  of  the 
Mmfor  Domus  became  hereditary.  His  son,  Charles  Martel, 
the  celebrated  conqueror  of  the  Saracens,  thought  it  hardly 
worili  while  to  institute  one  of  those  pseudo  kings,  wiiom  he 
despised.  He  reigned  several  years  without  one.  But  some 
civil  commotion  made  it  advisable  for  Pepin  the  Short,  the 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  to  renew  the  farce  of  a  coronation. 
Thisy  however,  was  the  last  act  of  the  puppet-show.  As  soon 
as  Pepin  felt  himself  strong  enough,  and  had  secured  the  con- 
sent of  the  Pope,  who  just  then  needed  a  powerful  protector 
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against  the  Lombards,  Childeric  III.— > this  was  the  name  of 
the  last  of  the  wietched  Merovingian  kings-— was  deposed 
and  sent  to  a  convent,  where  he  was  shorn,  and  soon  after- 

wards  died. 

At  the  same  Diet  nt  Sui.ssoi]s,  in  752,  Pepin  was  anointed 
king  ol  the  Franks.  His  strong  arm  kept  down  all  that  de- 
murred. The  shortness  of  his  figure  diminished  in  some  de- 
gree the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  nobles.  But 
he  showed  them,  that  not  only  strength  of  mind,  but  even 
physical  courage  and  vigor  of  body,  do  not  depend  on  size. 
A  popular  tradition  relates,  that  at  one  of  those  public  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts  —  a  savage  amusement,  which  the  Franks, 
instead  of  better  things,  had  adopted  from  ihe  Romans  —  a 
lion  sprang  upon  the  back  of  a  wild  bull,  and  locked  his  teeth 
80  firmly  into  the  neck  of  his  enemy,  that  he  was  unable  to 
disengage  himself.  The  king  bade  his  noble  wairiors  tear 
ihem  asunder;  but  no  one  dared  obey  him.  Upon  this  he 
himself  stepped  forth,  drew  bis  sword,  and,  with  one  mighty 
stroke,  severed  the  heads  of  the  lion  and  the  bull  irom  ilieii 
bodies.  All  stood  aghast.  But  ihe  king  turnt'd  cpiit'tlv  around, 
and  asked,  "Do  you  think  me  worthy  to  be  your  king?"  — 
and  all  the  doubters  willingly  acknowledged  his  superiority. 

Charles  was  ten  years  old  when  his  father  was  anointed 
king.  He  was  not  yet  thirteen,  when  Pope  Stephen  11.  came 
to  France  to  implore  Pepin's  aid  against  the  Lombards,  and 
at  St  Denis  anointed  him  and  his  brother  as  their  father's  suc- 
cessors. After  a  vietorious  campaign  they  both  went  wiih  the 
king  to  Rome,  and  were,  like  him,  made  Patricians  of  that 
city.  Bat  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  bis  youth.  Neither 
Eginhard,  nor  his  other  biographer,  ihe  monk  of  St.  Gail, 
who  collected  anecdotes  about  him  from  contemporaries  at  a 
time  when  many  features  of  his  childhood  must  still  have 
been  known,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  us  a  picture 
of  this  interesting  period.  From  the  pains  the  great  king  took 
afterwards  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  we  may  eonelnde  that 
his  education  was  exclusively  martial.  The  time  in  wlm  li  he 
grew  up  was  the  last  part  of  the  darkest  night  in  the  histoiy 
of  literature.  Until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  there 
were  still  some  glimpses  of  erudition  to  be  found  in  the  em- 
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of  the  Franks.  Tbm  was  still  an  attempt  made  to  write 
htatoij,  and  poets  like  Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Venantiiis 
PortonatuB  hved  among  the  Firanks,  and  dedicated  their 

verses  to  the  German  conquerors.  Nay,  one  of  the  Prankish 
kings  iiimself,  the  ferocious  Chilperic,  —  an  anticipated  pic- 
ture of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  —  wrote  Latin  bymn*^  and 
German  verses.  The  same  prince  attempted  a  clumsy  im- 
provement of  the  grammar,  which  he  forced  upon  the  schools, 
and  invented  a  new  dogmatical  system,  which  be  tried  hard  to 
introduce  into  the  Chnrch. 

But  even,  these  dnll  lights  died  away  in  the  course  of  the 
serenth  century.  The  Prankish  conquorors,  comparatively 
few  in  number,  amalgamated  gradually  with  the  Romniiizcd 
natives  of  Gaul;  but  although  the  lan£»-uacfe  of  the  former  be- 
came merged  in  that  of  the  latter,  their  illiterate  vigor  seemed 
to  have  had  more  influence  on  the  native  population,  than 
the  semi-civilization  of  the  natives  had  on  the  invadmg  race. 
Schools  became  more  and  more  scarce,  and  were  at  last  con- 
fined to  the  clergy.  Charlemagne,  like  other  sons  of  the  high 
nobility,  grew  up  without  learning  to  write.  That  he  spoke 
several  languages  with  fluency  —  his  own  German,  which  was 
still  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  nobility,  the  Romanza 
of  the  people,  and  the  Latin,  in  which  tongue  most  public 
documents  were  written  and  all  ecclesiastical  matters  treated 
-^was  only  the  natural  result  of  his  sitnatien,  not  of  ednca- 
iion. 

When  his  father  died,  in  the  fnll  vigor  of  manhood,  Charles 

was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  is  described  by  Eginhard 
as  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  size ;  for  he  measured  seven 
feet  in  height,  i.  e.  the  length  of  his  own  feet,  which  undoubt- 
edly were  not  of  the  smallest.  Nevertheless,  his  limbs  were 
10  well  proportioned,  and  his  frame  so  perfectly  developed, 
that  he  did  not  appear  too  tall,  and  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  Tonnd  shape  of  his  head,  covered  with  light,  shining 
hair,  his  large,  penetrating  eyes,  his  well-formed,  rather  long 
nose,  and  pleasant  and  cheerful  mien,  made  the  impression  of 
his  whole  pt^r-dn  decidedly  favorable.  When  he  grew  old,  his 
neck,  rather  short  by  nature,  stooped  somewhat,  and  his  body 
began  to  project;  yet  these  peculiarities  were  but  slightly 
VOL.  LXZXI.  —  NO.  168.  11 
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detriinental  to  his  manly  beauty,  and  the  effect  of  bis  whole 
appearance  remained  at  the  same  time  imposing  and  pre* 
possessing.  His  only  physical  defect  was  unusual  shrillness 
of  voice.   But  this  was  soon  forgotten  by  those  on  whom  he 

exercised  his  natural  eloquence.  He  was  fond  of  conversing' 
on  various  subjects,  and  knew  how  to  express  himself  with 
great  aptness  and  felicity. 

That  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  powers  was  not  without 
deep  and  vehement  passions  may  be  supposed.  This  was 
principally  evident  in  his  relation  to  women.  When  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  had  been  for  several  years  in  intimate 
connection  with  a  Prankish  lady,  named  Himiltrade)  without 
being  rcguldrly  married  to  her.  The  fruit  of  this  love  was  a 
son,  who  was  baptized  Pepin.  The  unhappy  boy  had  the 
.  misfortune  to  grow  up  a  hunchback.  If  a  misshapen  body  is 
a  great  hindrance  to  success  at  any  time,  it  was  a  tenfold 
grievance  in  an  age  when  personal  vigor  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  man.  Although  Charles,  who 
was  a  most  affectionate  parent,  showed  for  him  full  enough 
of  paternal  tenderness,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Pepin  experi- 
enced already  in  childhood  a  certain  neglect  and  contenipt, 
wliieh  by  degrees  so  embittered  his  mind  against  his  father, 
that,  when  afterwards  irritated  by  his  step-mother,  his  haired 
broke  all  bounds,  and  certain  malecontent  noblemen  found  it 
an  easy  matter  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  their  criminal 
intrigues. 

Bertha,  Pepin^s  queen  and  Charles's  mother,  disapproved  of 
his  connection  with  Hiratltmde.    She  undertook  to  induce 

her  son  to  contract  a  legal  and  royiil  uiarriage,  and  he  yielded 
to  her  persuasion.  But  the  choice  she  had  made  for  him  was 
a  most  unfortunate  one.  It  was  Desiderata,  the  daughter  of 
Didier  or  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  —  a  weak,  sickly 
woman,  who  displeased  the  hero  £rom  the  beginning,  and 
soon  became  so  disgusting  to  him  that  he  sent  her  back  to 
her  father,  before  a  year  was  out,  and  obtained  a  divorce  from 
her  the  more  easily,  as  the  Pope,  who  hated  and  feared  his 
neighbors,  the  Lombards,  had  been  decidedly  averse  to  the 
match. 

Perhaps  a  new  flame  had  some  iniiueace  ou  Charles's  cruel 
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treatment  of  the  unfortunate  princess ;  for  we  find  that  he 
was  hardly  divorced,  when  he  married  a  noble  maiden  from 

Suabia,  Hildegardi?,  who,  liy  her  mother  Eiiiina,  was  a  de- 
scomlaiit  of  the  former  dukt  ^  of  tlie  Allemans.  Tho  qiioen, 
his  mother,  was  exceedingly  grieved  at  this  step,  and  his 
nephew  Adelhard,  a  learned  clergyman,  could  hardly  make 
up  his  mind  to  acknowledge  her  as  queen.  She  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  his  worthiest  and  most  beloved  spouse.  We  find, 
whenever,  in  the  numerous  popular  legends  referring  to 
Charlemagne,  the  queen  or  empress  is  mentioned,  it  is  al- 
ways llildegardis  who  is  meant.  Her  brother  Gerald,  Duke 
of  Snabia,  if*  also  a  hero  of  popular  tales.  The  privilege  which 
the  Suabians  claimed  during  tlie  wars  of  the  empire,  of  stand- 
ing always  foremost  in  battle,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired 
by  him.  The  king  lived  happily  with  Hiidegardis,  and  was 
fidthfui  to  her,  for  more  than  twelve  yean.  She  bore  him 
three  sons,  Charles,  Carloman,  and  Louis,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Rotradis,  Bertha,  and  Grisela.  Charles,  at  an  early  age, 
showed  aii  unLuinmon  laind,  and  his  father  hoped  to  educate 
in  hi:n  his  worthy  successor,  but  had  the  grief  to  survive  both 
hini  and  Carloman,  whose  nam(;  lie  changed  to  Pepin,  after 
giving  up  his  eldest  misguided  son  of  that  name.  The 
youngest,  Louis,  a  learned,  kind-hearted,  but  weak  prince, 
reigned  after  him,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Louis  le 
B^bonnaire.   Of  his  daughters  we  shaU  speak  hereafter. 

Charles  found,  after  the  various  grievances  and  exertions  of 
a  harassed  life,  his  best  comfort  in  the  circle  of  his  family, 
and  generally  had  them  with  him  in  his  travels.  But  in  spite 
of  the  matrimonial  liappiness  he  had  enjoyed  with  Hiidegar- 
dis, his  love  seems  to  have  had  little  reference  to  her  person; 
for  we  find  that  when  she  died,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  their 
wedlock,  he  married,  before  even  a  year  had  passed,  Fastrada, 
tiie  daughter  of  an  East-I^Vankish  Count  Rodolphe.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  proud  and  overbearing  mind.  With  her, 
discord  and  trouble  entered  the  royal  house.  Although  she 
had  no  son  of  her  own  —  she  was  the  mother  of  tw^o  daugh- 
ters, Theodorada  and  Hiltnid  —  she  hated  the  king's  sons, 
especially  Pepin,  the  eldest;  at  least  he  was  the  only  one 
against  whom  she  dared  to  show  her  hatred.   This  uiifortu- 
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nate  young  man  had  long  since  looked  at  his  younger  brothel's 
prerogatives  with  bitter  envy.    There  was  at  that  period 

nothing  in  an  illegitimate  birth  that  reflected  disgrace  on  a 

mail,  especially  if  his  father  was  a  prince;  neither  did  it  ne- 
cessarily exclude  him  from  the  succi'--irni ;  nay,  his  own 
grandfather,  Pepin,  was  the  son  of  the  one  of  Charles  iVIar- 
tel's  two  wives  whom  the  Church  did  not  acknowledge.  Bat 
Charlemagne  had  determined,  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  Churchy  to  introduce  the  principle  of  legitimacy*  All 
his  illegitimate  children,  although  he  loved  them  tenderly 
and  made  no  diflerenee  between  them  and  those  bom  by 
his  successive  queens,  in  so  far  as  he  gave  them  the  same 
careful  education,  and  treated  them  with  the  f?ame  alicuilon, 
knew  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the  succesbion  in  govern- 
ment. 

The  insults  received  from  his  step-mother  inclined  Pepin  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  a  number  of  discontented  noble- 
men, who  had  been  offended  by  Fastrada,  and  had  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  throne.  They  flattered  the  poor,  weak- 
minded  youth,  and  went  so  far  in  their  criminal  plans  as  to 
propose  to  murder  Charles  axid  to  put  on  the  throne  Pepin 
the  Hntichback,  who  would  of  course  have  been  a  supple  tool 
for  their  ambition.  The  plot  was  ripe  in  792.  At  iiatisbon, 
just  then  the  place  of  Charles's  residence,  the  attempt  was  to 
take  place.  The  conspirators  met  for  the  last  time  in  the  midst 
of  the  night  to  make  some  definite  agreement,  in  a  chnrch, 
where  fortunately  a  priest  happened  to  be  saying  his  lonely 
prayers.  When  he  saw  the  conspirators  enter,  he  withdrew, 
and  perhaps  from  fear,  perhaps  from  some  presentiment,  hid 
himself  under  the  altar.  Here  he  heard  evervthins^.  They 
left  the  church  ;  and  he,  without  hesitating,  hurried  to  the  cas- 
tle, where  at  that  hour  of  the  night  be  could  only  with  diffi- 
culty gain  admittance.  Charles  was  then  in  the  very  zenith 
of  his  glory.  The  Lombards  and  Avars  were  conquered ;  the 
Frisians  made  tributary;  from  distant  Spain,  Arab  princes 
came,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  valor,  to  request  the  assist^ 
auLu  oi  his  iiiighty  sword  ;  and  even  the  spirii^  oi  the  Saxons, 
his  most  daniierous  encniits,  seemed  at  last  broken,  and  their 
great  leader  had  bowed  to  the  cross.   And  now  suddenly  he 
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mast  see  danger  arising  in  the  midst  of  his  own  people,  nay, 
in  the  veiy  bosom  of  his  family !  This  moved  him  deeply. 
He  arose  in  passionate  anger  against  the  traitors.  The  con* 
spiratoEB  were  seized  and  beheaded ;  and  even  some,  on  whom 
merely  suspicion  rested,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  estates 
confiscated.  But  he  conld  not  kill  his  own  son,  althongh  the 
barbarism  of  the  times  would  not  have  revolted  against 
surh  a  cruel  act  of  paternal  justice.  lie  sent  him  to  the 
convent  of  Pruem,*  and  had  him  made  a  monk,  to  give  him 
time,  as  he  said,  to  repent,  and  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of 
his  sonL 

The  queen,  Fastrada,  survived  this  sad  event,  of  which  she 
is  accased  of  having  been  the  principal  cause,  only  two 
years.  She  never  had  been  to  Charles  what  Hildegardis 
was.  While  married  to  her  he  kept  a  mistress,  who  bare 
him  a  daiighifT,  named  Rothaide.  Soon  nftcr  her  death, 
he  manied  another  lady  of  Suabia,  of  wiiom  it  is  only  known 
that  her  name  was  Luitgardi^^.  She  died  without  children. 
None  of  his  wives  ever  shared  in  his  highest  rank  and  became 
ax&  empress  by  him,  for  Luitgardis  died  in  800,  the  year  in 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  and  renewed  in  his  person  the  digni- 
ty of  an  Occidental  Emperor.  From  the  time  of  her  death  he 
remained  a  widower.  A  marriage  with  the  Greek  Empress 
Irene  was  in  contemplation.  It  was  a  bold  and  i^rand  idea, 
after  an  alienation  of  more  than  four  hundred  years,  to  unite 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
place  that  rich  crown  fnUy  restored  on  the  head  of  their  de- 
8cendants«  But  the  project  exploded  with  the  down&U  of  the 
empress. 

Charles  was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  his  last  queen  died. 
Nevertheless  history  mentions  not  less  than  three  5U(  ci  -^ors 
to  her  bed,  though  not  to  her  legal  rights,  —  Gersuinda,  a  ♦Sax- 
on lady,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Princess  Adaltrud ;  Re- 
gina,  or  Italias,  who  bare  him  two  sons,  Drogo  and  Hugo; 
and  Adalinde,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  All  these  three 
sons  were  educated  for  the  Church.  Drogo  died  as  Archbishop 

^Sitoafied  between  Treves  and  Aix.  A  portion  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  con- 
reni  still  lenuiiu,  occupied  bj  a  school.  It  was  founded  by  the  Benedictines  in  the 
Mrenth  cetttniy* 
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of  Metz  ;  Hugo  became  Abbot  of  St  Qnenttn ;  the  young- 
est, Theodoric,  obtained  the  Bishopric  of  Cambray. 

Charlemagne  had  then  fourteen  chiidnui,  only  eight  of 
whom  were  of  legitimate  birth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dergy  showed  their  disappvovai  of  bis  illicit  way  of  living; 
and  when  Heaven  tried  him  bo  severely  as  to  call  away  two 
of  his  legitimate  sons,  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly,  in  the 
prime  of  their  lives,  he  was  seized  by  the  most  violent  grief, 
and,  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  offended  God  by  his  sinful 
life,  acknowledged  these  losses  as  his  puiii-hment.  Eginhard 
says,  that  he  did  not  bear  this  severe  dispensation  witli  the 
fortitude  which  could  have  been  expected  from  his  magaani* 
mons  soul.  But  the  historian  did  not  himself  know  the 
strength  of  paternal  feeling,  and,  besides  this,  was  perhaps  not 
aware  of  the  accompanying  sensations  of  remorse,— -a  state 
of  mind  which  is  manifested,  although  in  an  enoneons  way, 
in  the  dispositions  of  his  last  will. 

The  uiiibiiion  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  young  Prankish 
Idui^  was  doubtless  nursed  by  some  knowledge  of  history. 
EiHriy  in  life,  we  see  his  eye  directed  towards  liome.  The 
echo  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
Eternal  City  still  sounded  thiongh  the  most  distant  regions. 
A  halo  of  sanctity  smiounded  the  deposed  qneen  of  the  world, 
making  her  douUy  venerable  to  the  fiery  imagination  of  a 
Christian  hero.  The  impressions  of  Charlemagne's  second 
visit  to  Rome  were  no  doubt  j)Owerful.  It  was  made  during 
his  vii  toiioub  eampaign  against  the  Lombards,  in  774,  when 
his  troops  were  still  besieging  Pavia,  the  capitcd  of  their  king- 
dom. So  near  the  holy  city,  he  wished  to  celebrate  Easter  in 
its  sanctaary.  The  victor  of  the  detested  Lombards  was 
received  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  grateful  piocessioQs, 
and  honored  by  the  people  as  the  deliverer  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Church.  The  iron  crown  of  Italy  was  placed  upon  liis  head. 
The  imposing  grandeur  of  the  religious  service,  the  majesty 
of  the  still  beautiful  city,  and  the  nuiiu  iuus  as-oeiatioiis  of 
the  locality,  —  ail  these  seem  to  have  afiected  Charles  power- 
folly,  and  ripened  in  him  the  ideas  of  improvement  through* 
oat  his  whole  kingdom.  Borne  itself  belonged  at  that  time 
to  it,  not  only  as  a  portion  of  Italy,  bat  as  pievionsly  alien* 
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tied  from  the  dominion  of  the  Lombards  mider  Pepin. 
AltfaoQgh  Charles  confirmed,  at  Pope  Adrian's  request,  his 
hihta^s  gift  to  the  Roman  See  of  an  extensive  independent 

territory,  the  city  of  Rome  was  not  included  in  the  grant,  and 
acknowledged  the  Pope  only  as  her  bishop  and  spiritual  head. 
All  the  worldly  alTairs  were  directed  by  the  king,  and  we  find 
that  Charles  himself,  a  month  before  he  was  made  Emperor  of 
Borne,  held  a  court  of  justice  there,  and  presided  at  the  tribu* 
nal  erected  for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  offended  the  Pope. 
Bome  was  so  attmctive  to  Charlemagne,  that  in  780,  when  he 
SQppoaed  that  he  bad  finally  conquered  the  Saxons,  and  be- 
lieved his  empire  everywhere  quiet,  he  employed  the  pretext 
of  the  anointing  of  his  two  younE^cst  sons  for  a  visit  to  Rome. 
His  queen,  liildegardis,  and  his  wiioie  family,  accompanied 
him.  The  second  of  her  sons,  Carloman,  who  was  now  called 
Pepin,  was  to  be  anointed  by  the  Pope  as  king  of  Italy ;  the 
yoongest,  Lonis,  only  three  years  old,  as  king  of  Aquitaine. 

His  fourth  and  last  visit  to  Bome,  in  800,  was  the  most 
important  in  its  consequences.  He  went  originally  to  replace 
the  Pope,  Leo  IIL,  hia  friend  and  Adrian's  successor,  who  had 
come  as  far  as  radcrborn  to  implore  his  aid,  and  to  obtain 
firora  him  the  punishment  of  the  insurgents.  But  this  was 
hardly  accomplished  when  a  most  singular  scene  took  {>1ace. 
It  was  Christmas.  To  celebrate  this  great  festival,  Charle* 
magne  went  to  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  stately  dress  of  a 
Roman  patri^n,  followed  by  a  large  suite  of  Frankish  and 
Soman  noblemen ;  when  the  Pope  suddenly  stepped  forth, 
and  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head,  wliile  ail  ihe  peoj)lc 
arouiid  broke  out  into  acclamations,  and  cried,  "  Life  and 
victory  to  the  great  peacegiver,  Charles  Augustus,  the  great 
Emperor  of  the  Bomans,  who  is  crowned  by  God!"  Pope 
Leo  added  the  so-called  adoration;  i.  e.  he  touched  with  one 
of  bis  hands  the  lips,  with  the  other  the  hand  of  the  king,  and 
bowed  before  him,  whereon  all  around  again  saluted  him  as 
Imperator  and  Augustus.  Eginhard  informs  us  that  Charles 
was  in  no  way  prepared  for  this  scene,  and  had  told  him  that, 
had  he  known  what  would  happen,  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  cbuxch  that  day.  That  the  Pope  should  have  taken  such 
a  step  excloaively  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  previous 
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acquiesceDce  of  the  monarch,  is  indeed  almost  as  incredible  as 
to  suppose  that  this  truly  gieat  man  should  have  so  hx  abased 
himself  as  to  lie  to  his  secretary^  and  to  play  a  comedy  of  sur- 
prise before  his  subjects.  The  matter  will  never  be  fully  ex- 
plained. It  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  name  of  Roman 
Emperor  was  by  no  means  a  vain  title.  Four  hundred  years 
had  passed ;  but  there  were  still  Illustrious  associations  con- 
nected with  it  extant  in  Europe.  The  rule  of  tlie  world 
seemed  to  belong  to  that  glorious  title  of  Imperator  Augustus* 
The  protest  of  the  Byzantine  court  a^nst  Charles's  assmmp- 
tion  of  it  proves  best  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  very  word. 
And  although  its  force  was  broken  again  and  again  by  dissen- 
sion, recklessness,  and  want  of  wisdom,  it  remained  for  a 
thousand  years  the  title  of  the  acknowledged  chief  of  ail  the 
Christian  monarclis  of  Europe. 

When  this  event  occurred  at  Rome,  Charles,  who  had  then 
reigned  thirty-two  years,  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
year  790,  not  put  his  sword  into  the  scabbard  during  that 
period.  We  see  him  flying  with  the  velocity  of  an  eagle  from 
north  to  south,  firom  east  to  west  In  less  than  two  yeaiB 
(778-780)  we  can  trace  him  on  the  Ebro  and  on  the  Elbe,  in 
Rome  and  in  Paderborn, — ^in  most  cases  at  the  head  of  a 
valiant  ariny,  —  a  quickness  of  niotitm  which  seems  almost 
miraculous  in  a  period  when  the  modes  aud  conveniences  of 
travelling  were  in  the  most  primitive  state. 

But  we  must  admire  this  great  hero  still  more,  when  we  see 
how  much  he  achieved  (besides  the  great  military  deeds  he 
performed  and  his  wise  civil  institutions)  in  the  circle  of  his 
domestic  life.  He  lived,  as  stated  above,  as  much  as  possible 
in  his  family;  and,  keenly  feeling  his  own  deficic  jk  i(  s,  took 
care  to  provide  for  his  children  of  both  sexes  the  best  teachers 
the  age  could  procure.  He  had  met  in  Italy  au  Anglo-tSaxon 
monk  named  Alcuin,  seven  years  older  than  himself.  The 
convents  and  schools  of  Britain,  and  still  more  those  of  Ire- 
land, were  at  this  period  far  in  advance  of  similar  institutionB 
on  the  Continent  The  king  recognized  in  this  highly  gifted 
man,  who  was  educated  in  the  famous  school  of  York,  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  imparting  to  others  the  rich  sto(  li  of  knowlorlge 
be  possessed.    This  induced  him  to  engage  imn  as  the  teacher 
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of  his  sons  and  daughters*  A  short  time  afterwards  he  met 
with  a  bright  boy,  docile,  and  eager  for  information,  whom  he 

made  the  associate  of  his  sons,  to  give  them  in  him  an  ex- 
ample for  enuilation.  This  wvlb  Eginhard,  afterguards  hia 
biographer,  a  native  of  the  Odt u  w  aid  (in  the  present  grand- 
dachy  of  Hesse).  As  often  as  his  dattes  permitted,  the  king 
was  himself  present  at  the  lessons  Alcnin  gave.  His  children 
were  iostmcted  in  classical  literatnie,  in  geography,  in  astron* 
omy,  and  in  the  physical  sciences,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  time,  personified  in  Alcain,  reached.  When  the  lads  ac- 
companied him  to  the  chase  or  amused  themselves  with  (ield- 
s  pur  is,  rlie  girls  sat  spinning  and  weaving  under  the  eye  of 
their  mother. 

Charlemagne's  daughters  were,  according  to  Eginhard  and 
Angilbert,  exceedingly  beaatiial.  Neither  of  them  was  ever 
manied.  The  principal  reason  of  this  singular  circnmstance 
may  have  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  soltable  matches  for 
them,  and  Charles's  unwillingness  to  wed  either  of  them  to 
one  of  his  subjects,  who  by  such  a  connection  would  have 
felt  himself  exaltt  d  above  his  fellow-citizens.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  excited  rivalry  and  envy.  The  dominion  of  the 
Carlovingians  was  still  new.  There  were  many  among  the 
Fnuakisb  noblemen  who  considered  themselves  their  equals, 
and  were  distanced  principally  by  Charles's  personal  supeili 
ority.  It  seemed  hardly  safe  to  let  them  come  too  near. 
When  Irene  proposed,  in  the  name  of  her  son,  the  young 
Grreck  emperor,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  for  his  eldest 
daughter,  Rotrudis,  Charles  consented  without  hesitation. 
The  Byzantine  court  sent  Elisfrns.  a  ](  irin  d  eunuch,  to 
instruct  the  princess  in  the  Greek  language  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  court  The  treachery  of  the  empress,  who  pei^ 
baps  never  seriously  meant  that  the  marriage  should  take 
plaee,  but  only  wished  to  negotiate  with  a  rising  rival,  and  to 
keep  him  in  good  humor  for  a  while,  broke  off  the  match 
under  some  pretext.  An  alliance  with  the  Occidental  hero 
Would  have  given  the  son,  whom  she  used  only  as  a  tool,  too 
much  intluence.  Jealous  of  licr  own  child,  she  destroyed  him 
and  oftered  herself  to  Charles.  We  do  not  learn  how  the 
king  received  her  withdrawal   But  he  kept  firm  in  declining 
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all  proposals  from  Fiankish  magnates,  under  the  pretext  that 
he  conld  not  dispense  with  the  society  of  bis  daughters.  It 

is  highly  prubiible  that  his  daughters  themselves,  beloved, 
educated,  refmed  as  tliey  were,  and  enjoying  perfect  liberty  at 
their  father's  court,  had  no  desire  to  exchange  their  pleasant 
situations  for  those  of  housewives  and  upper  servants  to  the 
wild  and  brutish  counts  upon  the  holders,  who  lived  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  their  neighbors  or  among  one  another. 
They  might  have  been  the  less  impatient  to  marry,  the  less 
they  were  restrained  at  home,  and  the  more  indulgent  the 
king  was  to  the  various  love-intrigues  of  which  they  are 
accused.    It  is  certain,  that  the  modest,  scholarly  Eginliard, 
their  fathers  secretary,  and  his  chaplain,  the  poetical,  re- 
fined Angilbert,  pleased  them  better  than  those  rude  knights. 
A  very  old  tradition  relates,  that  when  the  royal  family  re- 
sided in  Aix-la*Ghapelle,  the  beautiful  Emma,  one  of  Charles's 
daughters,  gave  her  lover,  Eginhard,  a  nocturnal  interview* 
Towards  morning  the  loving  couple  separated,  but  what  was 
their  dismay  when  they  perceived  that  snow  had  been  falling 
during  the  night,  and  that  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  through 
which  Ej^inhard  had  to  pass,  was  covered  with  a  ihiek  wiiite 
carpet,  on  which  the  footprint  of  a  man  would  inroTitestably 
betray  his  clandestine  visit!    What  could  be  done?  The 
ladies  of  yore  were  stronger  and  had  broader  shoulders  than 
those  of  our  days.   Emma  proposed  to  carry  her  lover  on  her 
back  through  the  yard  to  the  front  building,  from  which  he 
could  easily  escape.    She  did  so,  and  they  both  considered 
their  secret  as  safe,   Xow  it  ha] opened,  unfortunately,  that  King 
Charles,  in  one  of  his  sleepless  uitrhts,  had  stepped  out  upon 
an  inner  gallery  of  the  court-yard  and  witnessed  the  singular 
scene.   From  this  point  tradition  varies  and  presents  a  double 
picture.   According  to  one  version,  he  was  touched,  and  in 
the  morning,  after  having  sufficiently  frightened  and  scolded 
Ihem,  married  the  lovers.  Another  reading  makes  him  ban- 
ish them  from  his  presence.    They  flee  to  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, where  they  live  for  years  in  loving  solitude  and  misery, 
longing  to  see  once  more  the  countenance  of  their  offended 
but  adored  father.    Fortunately,  the  hero  loses  his  way 
wliile  deer-hunting,  or  (acoorduog  to  another  version)  he 
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seeks  refnge  in  ihr  woods  after  a  lost  battle,  and  a  rosy  boy, 
one  of  his  own  grandsons,  shows  him  the  way  to  Emma's 
hut,  where  he  is  hospitably  received  and  sheltered,  and  the 
Ultle  romance  concludes  in  dae  form  with  a  recognition  and 
a  pardon. 

Thus  far  a  popular  tradition  transmitted  by  one  of  the 

oldest  ebroniclers.     But  history  does  not  even   know  an 
Emma  aiiiuiig  Charles's  daughters.     This,  however,  may 
have  been  another  name  for  Rotrudis;  for  the  chronicler  says 
expressly,  that  the  princess  who  loved  Egiohard  was  the  one 
who  had  been  engaged  to  thr  Greek  emperor.    It  was,  more- 
over,  natural,  that  one  of  HUdegaidis's  daughters  should  be 
baptized  after  her  mother,  as  another,  Bertha,  was  called  after 
her  paternal  grandmother.   But  history  attests  also  Egin- 
hard's  fidelity  to  his  master  to  his  very  death ;  nor  does  he 
himself  make  any  allusion  to  an  affair  of  this  nature.    On  a 
somewhat  better  foundation  rests  the  love-story  of  Bertha, 
Charleses  second  daughter,  and  Angilbert,  whose  ecclesiasti- 
cal the  king  changed  into  a  secular  office*    It  is  believed  that 
he  indulged  the  lovers  in  a  secret  maniage,  without  taking 
any  further  notice  of  it   Certain  it  is  that  they  had  two  sons, 
Nithard,  who,  during  the  following  reign,  made  himself  known 
as  an  historian,  and  Ilarnid,  who  also  became  a  man  of  influ- 
ence.   Whether  Rotrudis  consoled  herself  for  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Greek  match  by  a  similar  eonnection,  is  not 
known,  but  mention  is  made  by  later  writers  of  a  son  of  hers 
who  was  Abbot  of  St.  Denis.    The  conduct  of  Charles's 
daughters  is  censured  by  all  the  contejnporary  and  nearly 
contemporary  writers  as  highly  reprehensible;  bat  Charles 
himself  seems  to  have  been  hardly  aware  of  it,  either  because 
he  knew  thut  it  was  not  so  bad  as  scandal  loved  to  make  it, 
or  because,  what  is  not  improbable,  his  principles  in  respect 
to  female  virtue  were  as  vicious  as  those  of  Frederic  the 
Great    At  any  rate,  we  find  that  it  did  not  give  him  the  least 
diagrin,  and  that  he  lived  always  on  the  kindest  terms  with 
his  daughters. 

The  learned  Alcnin  was  not  only  the  teacher  of  the  princes 
and  princesses,  he  was  also  Charleses  own  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  vaiiuus  oiher  branches.    The  hero  had 
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learned  to  write  only  when  arrived  at  man's  estate*  It  is  veiy 
natural  that  be  never  acquired  great  proficiency  in  this  art^ 
although  he  practised  it  so  diligently,  that,  even  in  those  sleep- 
less hours  with  which  his  ni^^his  were  troubled,  lie  had  writing- 
materiiils  ready  to  exercise  his  hand.  Far  better  progress  he 
made  in  the  Greek  language,  and  was  soon  able  to  under- 
stand whatever  he  read.  Paul  Warnefricd,  better  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  a  scholar  and  poet,  is  said 
to  have  been  his  teacher  in  classical  literatore. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  spoke  Latin  fluently 
and  eloquently ;  but  how  much  interest  he  took  in  the  real 
study  of  this  language  best  appears  from  Alcuin's  letters  to 
his  royal  friend;  for  wfiilc  separated  they  kept  up  a  rorre- 
spondeuce,  which  belongs  among  the  most  remarkable  of  liter- 
ary reliques.  In  one  of  these  letters  Alcuin  explains  to  him,  at 
his  particular  request,  the  difference  of  the  nearly  synonymous 
woids,  tetemumt  sempUemum^  perpetuunh  and  mmortaUf — 
seeuhm^  mmmy  and  tempm.  In  another,  the  meanings  of  the 
particles  de^  dis,  and  des^  when  putbefore  other  words,  are  dis- 
cussed. Charles  took  a  still  deeper  iiiitresi  iu  the  science  of 
astronomy,  especially  in  its  refereiice  to  the  calendar,  in  which 
there  reigned  at  that  tune  a  boundless  confusion,  and  whicii 
acquired  a  more  settled  character  only  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  friends.  His  principal  efiforts,  how- 
ever, concerned  the  restoration  of  the  pure  text  of  the  Gospels* 
He  caused  Chreek  manuscripts,  which  had  suffered  by  the 
ignorance  of  successive  copyists,  to  be  compared  with  ail  the 
early  translations  accessible,  and  the  Vulgate,  which  was 
fecUiced  to  a  still  more  corrupt  state  by  ignorant  clerks,  to  be 
restored  to  its  former  purity.  He  was  himself  a  very  zealous 
reader  of  the  Bible,  and  indefatigable  in  asldng  for  ezplanatioii 
when  be  did  not  understand  a  passage,  or  when  something 
struck  him  as  apparently  incoherent  His  daughters,  his  sis- 
ter, many  of  his  courtiers,  and  even  some  of  his  warriors, 
sliared  in  these  Biblical  studies,  and  all  showed  the  saiue 
lively  interest  in  them.  Once  the  question  w^as  started,  why, 
as  it  was  related  by  Matthew  and  Mark  that  a  "  hymn"  was 
sung  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  at  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  that  hymn  was  not  communicated  by  one  of  the 
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Evangelists.  It  happened  that  Alcuin  was  absent,  and  of  the 
scholars  piesent  no  one  could  answer  the  question.  Charles 
wrote  himself  to  Alcuin  to  propose  the  subject.  Our  readers 
will  be  desirous  to  hear  what  he  replied.   He  wrote:  ^^As 

the  four  Evangelist*  had  each  his  own  manner  and  style,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  we  find  in  one  what  was  omit- 
ted by  the  others.  While  the  other  three  Evangelists  s^ave 
a  description  of  the  supper  itself  and  the  conversation  which 
took  place  after  it,  John  did  not  say  a  word  of  it;  he  com- 
mences his  nairation  only  from  after  the  supper,  and  relates 
nothing  but  what  the  Lord  did  and  what  he  said.  Thus 
he  gives  us  also  the  hymn.  For  the  prayer  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter,  which  Jesus  recited  with  his  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  is  the  hymn  in  question,  —  that  holy,  glorious 
hymn  requisite  to  all  the  faithful,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  after  the  meal  of  our  salvation  and  his  love, 
recited  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  with  perfect  sweetness 
and  indescribable  loveliness.''  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
king  was  satisfied  with  this  explanation  or  not. 

The  intercourse  with  Alcuin  and  a  small  number  of  other 
learned  ciergyincii — ^ among  whoin  were  the  Arclibishops  of 
Mentz  and  Treves,  and  Adelhard,  his  nepliew  —  was  his 
greatest  enjoyment,  and  principally  took  place  during  the 
winters  that  he  spent  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  To  evade  all  use- 
less ceremonies  Alcuin  had  proposed  to  adopt  fictitious  names 
during  these  social  meethngs,  and  in  their  learned  correspond- 
ence. Thus  Charlemagne  was  called  King  David,  or  '*our 
wise  Solomon";  Alcuin  was  Flaccus;  Angilbert,  Homer; 
Epfinhard,  Calliopius,  ur,  on  aecount  of  liis  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, Eezaleel.  We  hear  of  a  Dama?tas,  and  a  Candidus. 
Various  questions  were  discussed,  and  the  best  books  read. 
St.  Jerome  and  Augustine  were  Charles's  favorite  writers. 
*^  O,"  he  once  cried,  lamenting  the  insufficiency  of  his  means, 
which  £ru8tmted  so  many  of  his  plans,  *^if  I  had  only 
twelve  men  like  these  in  my  empire,  what  I  could  do  for  my 
people ! "  when  Alcuin,  who  perhaps  felt  a  little  wounded  by 
the  remark,  replied :  "  The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  had 
only  these  two,  and  you  want  twelve!" 

In  one  point,  however,  the  great  king,  with  his  true  Ger- 
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man  heart,  seems  to  have  found  but  little  sympathy  aroon^ 
his  scholars.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  improyement  of 
bis  own  G^man  iangaage,  which  was  much  too  barbaroaa 
for  these  emdite  men.    He  caused  the  ancient  popular  ballads 

of  the  Franks,  which  contained,  in  a  certain  measure,  their 
earliest  history,  to  be  written  down  and  collected,  and  had 
them  recited  before  him.  By  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  age, 
which  did  not  understand  their  value,  these  precious  manu- 
scripts were  lost,  and  thus  the  supposition  that  they  were  the 
oldest  Gierman  versions  of  the  ballads  of  the  valiant  Siegfried, 
the  treacherous  Burgundians,  and  the  vengeance  of  Chriem- 
hild,  a  cycle  of  epics  in  later  centuries  united  to  the  more 
elaborate  poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  must  remain  a  conjecture. 
Charles  commenced  even  to  write  a  German  grammar,  of 
which  unfortunately  nothing  is  left  but  the  names  which  he 
gave  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  and  those  of  the 
winds. 

In  the  literary  productions  of  his  friends  he  took  the  moat 
lively  interest,  and  liked  to  have  them  dedicated  to  him* 
An^bert  wrote  a  Latin  poem  in  hexameters  in  his  praise, 

wherein  he  described  the  festivities  and  huniiiig  expeditions 
of  the  court,  and  Charles's  achievements  during  the  latter. 
This  poem  will  always  be  valued  as  a  eontribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  age.  Literature  was 
in  such  a  low  state  at  this  period,  that  a  certain  worth  might 
be  ascribed  with  justice  to  almost  every  new  productioii. 
Copies  of  the  manuscripte  of  the  andente  were,  out  of  Italy, 
exceedingly  scarce  in  the  Occident,  and  even  in  Itely  partly 
buried  in  ruins  and  rubbish.  The  scanty  libraries  of  the  con- 
vents consisted  mostly  of  the  lives  of  saints,  and  a  great  many 
monasteries  wcni  entirely  \vithout  books.  Complete  copies 
of  the  Bacred  bcriptures  were  hardly  to  be  found,  and  where* 
ever  a  city  or  a  church  possessed  such  a  treasure,  the  dis* 
coverer  or  donor  was  considered  as  the  greatest  of  benefactors, 
and  entitled  to  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  life,  and  to  masses 
after  death  for  the  ssdvation  of  his  sduL  The  few  books 
which  formed  the  libraries  of  the  most  erudite  invn  consisted 
chiefly  of  extracts  (i-om  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  These 
were  often,  by  ignorant  clerks,  wrongly  connected  or  partly 
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desiioyed  by  neglect  or  time.  Among  these  a  species  of  com* 
mentaiies  had  long  since  been  in  fashion  with  the  clergy  of 
the  earlier  oentnries,  called  eaientSj  chains,  which  were  sen- 
tences from  different  Fathers  in  illustration  of  different  portions 
of  the  Sc  riptures,  often  patched  together  m  :i  very  unskilful 
manner,  but  nevertlieleds  valuable  in  the  irriieral  dearth  of 
literature.  Charles  endeavored  to  supply  the  de&ciency  of 
books  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  The  monks  were  con- 
stantly admonished  to  copy  the  manuscripts  extant;  and 
Paul  the  Deacon,  when  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  Monte- 
easino,  made,  at  the  king's  command,  a  collection  of  the 
homilies  written  by  the  most  approved  teaehers  of  the  Ciiurch, 
very  inaiiy  copies  of  which  were  dif?tributed  ainong  the  clergy. 
In  the  preface  they  were  urgently  admonished  to  study  the 
Scriptures.  Charles  himself  collected  various  valuable  manu- 
scriptsi  which  were  sold  after  his  death  for  the  benefit  of  the 
p<x>r. 

Of  stiU  more  importance  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
were  the  schools  which  he  founded  through  his  whole  empire. 

One,  ereeted  at  his  court,  under  his  very  eye,  served  as  a  sort 
of  iiurmal  school.  The  monk  of  Bt  Gall  tells  us  that  the  great 
man  was  sometimes  himself  present  at  the  examination  of  the 
pupils,  and  that  he  found,  on  such  an  occasion,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nobility  were  lazy  and  deficient  in  knowledge,  while 
those  of  the  poor  were  more  diligent  He  had  these  placed 
at  his  right  hand ;  the  lazy  ones  at  his  left  He  kindly  ad- 
monished Hiose  at  the  right  to  persevere,  and  promised  to 
reward  them,  in  time,  by  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  left,  and  cast  one  of  his  tremendous  loolvs  on  the 
young  nobility  on  that  side,  saying :  "  i3ut  you,  sons  of  noble- 
men I  ye  fine  lads,  who  think  yourselves  so  great  and  that 
you  can  dispense  with  learning,  I  tell  you,  idle,  naughty  boys ! 
yonr  noble  blood  and  your  handsome  faces  are  nothing  to  me, 
and  yoa  have  nothing  to  hope  for  if  yon  do  not  make  up  for 
lost  time  by  zeal  and  diligence.''  We  must  fear  that  these 
w^ords  made  less  impression  than  they  ouglit  to  have  made; 
for  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France  many  distinguished  lay- 
men were  still  found,  during  the  following  reigns,  who  had 
not  learned  to  write,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  cross  when 
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they  would  sign  their  names ;  it  was  only  in  the  clergy  that  a 
great  improvement  was  visible.  The  school  under  Charles's 
eye  was  not  merely  for  bays;  theology  and  all  the  sevea 
liberal  arts  were  taught  there;  and  while  common  schools 

were  founded  in  many  cities,  partly  by  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  school,  this  latter  remained  as  the  only  liigh  school, 
until  Alcuin  settled  at  Tours,  and  gave  a  siiuUar  character  to 
the  school  in  that  place. 

As  for  Eginhard,  Charles  consulted  him  principally  in 
reference  to  his  architectural  plans.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  most  cities  were  built  entirely  of  wood^  and  the  houses 
covered  with  straw ;  only  fortified  casUes  and  some  of  the 
principal  churches  were  made  of  stone.  Most  of  the  royal  man- 
sions were  low,  wooden  dwellings,  althou^^h  there  were  some 
compact  stone  buildings  among  tht  in.  They  were  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  richer  nobility.  The  royal 
dwelling-house,  however  mean,  was  called  the  Pfalz/'  a  coi^ 
ruption  of  the  word  paltUkm.  Open  galleiies  sunounded  the 
upper  stories,  from  which  doors  led  into  the  chambers.  The 
kitchen,  store-rooms,  offices,  and  stables  were  under  separate 
roofs.  Charles  was  the  first  prince  who  built  his  palaces  in  a 
better  style.  His  taste  was  early  developed  during  his  journeys 
through  Italy.  Among  several  splendid  palaces  which  he  built 
during  his  reign,  "  the  Pfalz"  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  those  at 
Nimuegen  and  Ingelheim,  were  ^e  most  celebrated.  For  the 
last  named  he  had  chosen  a  most  commanding  situation,  on  a 
hill,  overlooking  the  finest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The 
palace  built  in  this  beautiful  spot  is  described  by  contemporary 
and  later  writers  —  and  it  stood  many  centuries  —  as  a  mira- 
cle of  splendor  and  beauty.  The  hundred  columns  of  marble 
and  granite  which  ornamented  the  building  were  those  of  the 
former  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  at  Ravenna,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  Mendship  of  Pope  Adrian.  They  can> 
not  have  been  conveyed  so  jfar  but  at  an  enormous  expense. 
This,  however,  Charles  never  avoided,  as  long  as  the  money 
spent  fell  by  these  means  into'the  hands  of  his  people.  The 
beautiful  fresco  paintings  which  onianiented  the  iimer  halls 
also  came  from  Ravenna,  and  were  probably  transported  with 
the  entire  wail.    This  famous  palace  has  often  been  men- 
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tioned,  and  sometimes  described,  by  later  writers  in  prose  and 
verse.  Ermoldus  Nigeiius,  a  priest,  who  was  attached  to  the 
grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  and  took  part  in  their  criminal 
levolt  against  their  father,  the  Emperor  Louis,  made  the 
palace  of  Ingelheim  the  snbjeet  of  one  of  his  odes.  But  no 
picture  of  this  beautiful  building  has  come  down  to  us.  Bnr» 
ing  the  terrible  years  of  the  Interregnum  in  Germany,  (1250- 
1272,) — a  period  wliich  Schiller  designates  as 

"  Die  Kai.'^crlnsp,  flio  srlirocklicho  Zcit 
In  der  keiu  Kiclitcr  aul  Erdcn/* — 

this  great  work  of  art  was  destroyed.  Its  ruins  were  still 
standing  for  centuries  afterwards,  and  so  late  as  1831  its  last 
fragments  fell  together.  A  portion  of  the  great  space  it  occu- 
pied is  still  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country  by  the  name  "  Im  Saal "  (in  the  hall). 

Charles  would  have  thonE^ht  it  an  unpardonable  sin  if  he 
had  given  so  much  care  to  the  building  of  palaces  without 
bestowing  at  least  equal  attention  on  the  houses  of  God. 
Wlierever  be  built  one  of  bis  splendid  mansions,  he  erected 
somewhere  in  its  vicinity  a  well-endowed  church;  while  the 
old  churches  in  the  neighborhood  were  at  the  same  time 
repaired  and  enlarged.  The  chapel  in  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  from 
which  that  city  received  its  French  name,  was  devoted  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  was  built  in  796.  Its  foundation  is  still 
extant,  and  although  it  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  two  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  same  materials  were  for  the  roost  part 
used,  and  no  doubt  the  same  form  restored,  so  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  edifice  may  still  be  considered  as  the  work 
of  the  great  Emperor.  It  was  decorated  by  him  in  the  most 
sumptuous  style,  and  Eginhard  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  vast 
achieve [iieiit  of  beauty  and  art.  The  service  in  this  church 
was  in  dignity  and  magniticcnce  second  only  to  that  of 
Rome ;  the  best  preachers  and  the  best  singers  were  attached 
to  it;  and  the  ceremonial  apparatus  was  so  complete,  that 
even  the  lowest  cburch-servanto  never  officiated  in  their  ordi- 
nary dresses. 

An  equal  zeal  was  shown  by  Charlemagne  in  the  general 

introduction  of  an  improved  church  music,  by  which  he  gave 
to  the  forms  of  Christian  worship  more  dignity  and  attract- 
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ivenesB.  It  appears  that  the  early  Gallic  Church  had  a 
psalmody  of  its  own,  or  at  least  had  not  avaited  itself  of 
the  improvements  ascribed  to  St  Gregory,  though  probably 

introduced  at  a  much  later  period.  When  Charles  visited 
Rome  after  the  Luuibartl  campaign,  a  violent  dispute  arose 
between  the  Prankish  singers  of  his  chapel  and  the  Italian 
masters.  Charles  decided  that  the  water  of  the  stream  was 
purer  near  the  foantain,  than  after  mixing  with  varions  rivers 
and  rivulets,''  and  preferred  to  introdoce  the  Roman  psal- 
mody. He  at  first  made  an  attempt  to  supersede  also  the 
Gallic  liturgy  by  that  of  Rome,  but  soon  desisted  when  he 
saw  how  strongly  his  clergy  were  opposed  to  the  change. 
The  Tope  sent  him  two  of  his  best  masters,  who  founded 
each  a  singing-school,  one  at  Soissons,  the  other  at  Metz. 
After  these  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  the  churches 
of  the  principal  cities  were  forbidden  to  admit  any  other 
leaders  of  choks  than  those  who  bad  been  educated  Id 
one  of  these  schools,  where  also  the  use  of  the  organ  was 
taught.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  superior  talent  for  music, 
which  no  one  now  denies  to  the  Grermans,  required  some  time 
to  develop  itself,  or  was  adulterated  by  the  Celtic  admixture ; 
for  the  poor  Italians  were  in  despair,  and  compared  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Franks  to  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and  tbeir 
playing  to  the  noise  of  a  fireight-wagon  when  driven  over  a 
rough  causeway.  Alcuin  also  complains  of  their  refiractory 
indocility,  and  speaks  of  ^bestiality"  and  unccmquerable 
churlishness." 

That  Charlemagne,  wiih  his  constant  border  wars  and  his 
incessant  activity  in  promoting  the  weiiare  of  his  vast  empire 
by  new  and  benehciai  institutions,  still  found  time  for  these 
minor  affairs,  and  for  his  private  occupations,  can  be  ao* 
counted  for  only  1^  the  regularity  with  which  he  divided  Ins 
time  and  improved  every  moment*  He  rose  early,  and  while 
dressing  gave  audience  to  his  friends,  or  to  those  who  wished 
to  bring  their  complaints  before  him,  and  who  desired  hi^  per- 
sonal decision  in  private  dissensions  or  family  feuds.  With 
remarkable  quickness  he  looked  through  the  most  intricate 
eases,  and  while  he  put  on  his  shoes,  or  buttoned  his  belt,  he 
decided,  with  a  few  energetic  words,  lawsuits  that  had  perhaps 
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Jilted  for  yean.  His  dress  was  perfectly  simple,  consisting 
inTaiiably  of  the  Fiankish  national  costume.  Over  a  linen 
flhirt,  spun  and  woven  by  his  daughters,  he  wore  a  gown  of 

blue  cloth,  kept  together  at  ihv  waist  by  a  isilkcn  scarf  or  belt 
Aruuiid  the  upper  part  of  his  legs,  broad,  colored  bands  were 
wound ;  the  lower  part  was  covered  by  stocking-like  leggingSi 
and  his  feet  by  shoes.  Over  his  gown  he  sometimes  wore  a 
short  Venetiaa  eloak|  or, 'in  winter,  a  kind  of  doublet  of  otter* 
■kins.  His  sword  be  seldom  laid  ande,  and  this  was  the  only 
costly  article  which  he  wore ;  the  hilt  and  pommel  being  often 
of  gold  or  silver.  On  solemn  occasions  he  carried  a  sword 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  his  shoes,  and  the  dia- 
dem that  encircled  his  brow,  were  similarly  adorned.  Yet 
these  were  rare  cases.  Twice  in  his  life,  when  at  Home,  he 
put  on  the  long  Patrician  robe,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
Popes  Adrian  and  Leo.  But  in  general  he  did  not  distinguish 
himself  by  his  attiie  from  a  common  soldier.  He  despised  the 
hmnrles  of  dress  in  men,  and  he  made  some  pretty  severe  at- 
tempts to  check  the  love  of  finery  in  his  youi]g  Frankish  court- 
iers. Once,  when  some  of  them  appeared  before  him  at  a 
morning  audience  in  delicate  silk  dresses,  he  suddenly  ordered 
a  deer-hunt,  and|  without  giving  them  a  moment's  warning  to 
change  their  clothes,  made  them  follow  him  through  bush  and 
hfamble^  Their  fine  things  of  course  very  soon  hung  about 
thm  in  tatters,  to  the  cruel  amusement  of  all  those  who  were 
better  prepared,  and  especially  of  the  king,  who  thought  he  had 
given  them  a  capital  lesson.  Those  who  wore  costly  a}>parel 
in  war  he  reproved  in  a  more  scriotis  way.  He  asked  them 
whether  they  did  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  their  being 
slain  in  battle,  and  whether  they  would  prefer  to, have  their 
pteciouB  armor  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  or  rather,  for  its 
value,  have  masses  read  for  the  salvation  of  thek  souls. 

His  meals  he  generally  took  with  his  family,  and  without 
guests.  Four  dishes  were  set  at  once  upon  the  table;  then 
his  favorite  meat,  a  piece  of  venison,  was  brought  in  on  the 
spit  on  which  it  was  roasted,  and  afterwards,  fruit.  He  dis- 
liked his  physicians,  because  in  his  old  age  they  forbade  his 
constantly  eating  roast  meat  He  ate  heartily,  but  was 
shnctly  temperate  in  drinking,  and  detested  intemperance  in 
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otheis.  Daring  bis  meals  he  often  bad  some  person  present 
to  read  aloud  or  to  recite  poetry  to  him.  After  dipner  he  felt 
the  want  of  repose.  He  undressed  himself  oompletelyi  and 
slept  for  several  hours.  By  this  long  sleep  he  of  course  spoiled 

his  iiighi'ij  rcbl,  which  was  so  interrupted  that  he  often  rose 
four  or  five  times  in  one  night.  Even  from  these  w  akeful 
hours  he  tried  to  profit,  and  had,  as  remarked  above,  writing- 
tablets  always  at  hand.  « 

The  residence  of  the  kings  in  those  days  was  never  fixed  in 
one  place.  Partly  from  policy,  they  held  court  one  part  of  the 
year  here,  another  part  there.  This  was  not  a  privilege  to  the 
people,  as  in  modem  times,  when  it  is  the  means  of  making 
money  current  among  the  people,  and  traders  and  workmen 
may  hope  for  employment  and  profit  by  the  dwelling  of  many 
wealthy  families  among  them.  It  was  rather  an  imposition 
on  the  place  which  the  prince  happened  to  choose,  especially 
on  the  great  nobility ;  for  certain  supplies  and  purveyances  in 
grain,  cattle,  wood,  and  other  commodities,  were  levied  for  the 
court,  wherever  it  established  itself,  and  certain  personal  sei^ 
vices  were  also  demanded.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  its 
frequciit  removal.  In  the  beginning  of  lus  reign,  Charlemagne, 
like  his  predecessors,  often  changed  his  place  of  residenee. 
His  summers  were  chicily  devoted  to  campaigns.  In  autumn 
he  liked  to  be  at  one  of  his  villas,  where  he  could  enjoy  hunt- 
ing. Christmas  and  Easter,  the  two  great  festivals  of  the 
Church,  he  spent  sometimes  in  the  castle  of  Ingelheim,  or  of 
Worms,  sometimes  at  Batbbon  or  Nimuegen,  sometimes  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  family  was  a1wa3rs  with  him.  It  seems 
singular  that  we  never  find  him  iiuhiiiii^'  his  eourt  in  Paris,  or 
at  any  other  place  in  tlie  western  portion  of  his  realm.  Even 
Soissons,  an  old  and  venerable  city,  where  many  Merovingian 
kings  bad  resided,  is  not  mentioned  among  his  residenceSi 
perhaps  for  this  very  reason.  Uis  father,  Pepin,  however,  who 
had  more  reasons  than  he  to  fear  ancient  associations,  seems 
to  have  dwelt  for  the  most  part  at  Paris.  Charles  and  his 
brother  were  anointed  kings  at  St.  Denis,  and  probably  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  youth  in  the  present  capital  of  France. 

The  old  Carlovinsfian  family  estates  lay  in  the  region  which 
is  now  called  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  Charlemagne 
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aeema  to  have  beeoi  however,  more  attracted  by  the  beaaliea 
of  the  Upper  Bhine,  nntily  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  Ufe, 
he  fixed  his  residence  permanently  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His 

predilection  for  Aix  was  so  striking,  that  the  people  talked 
abont  it,  and  tried  to  find  some  hidden  reason  for  his  par- 
tiality. The  following  tradition,  which  has  been  brought 
down  to  posterity  in  various  ways,  may  have  its  origin  in  this 
contemporary  gossip.  The  Emperor  fell  in  love  with  a  bean- 
tiM  woman  of  low  origin,  and  so  passionate  and  absorbing 
was  his  love,  that,  contrary  to  hb  habits,  he  neglected  all  his 
business,  und  tliought  no  longer  of  warlike  exploits  and  i^lorv. 
At  last  the  woman  died,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  ho])ed 
that  he  would  now  be  himself  again ;  but  they  found  that  his 
love  had  not  lost  its  mysterious  strength ;  he  hung  over  her  . 
corpse,  and  would  not  consent  to  have  it  buried.  Wherever 
he  tiavelled,  that  beloved  body  was  carried  with  him»  This 
suggested  to  Turpin,  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  the  idea,  that 
there  must  be  some  sorcery  in  Ihe  case.  One  day,  when  tiie 
Emperor  had  left  the  room,  he  crossed  liiuiself,  dipped  his 
haii(l<  into  ediisecratcd  water,  and  exaniined  the  corpse.  He 
found  a  ring  under  the  tongue  of  the  dead  woman,  which  he 
took  away  and  concealed  about  his  own  person.  When  the 
Emperor  re-entered,  he  made  an  angiy  face,  and  said :  ^  What 
a  honrible  odor!  Who  brought  this  corpse  here?  Carry  it 
away  as  quick  as  you  can ! "  But  from  that  time  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Archbishop  in  the  same  mysterious  way;  he 
followed  him  everywhere,  and  could  be  happy  only  in  his 
presetice.  But  the  holy  man  saw  this  with  shuddering,  and, 
hoping  to  put  an  end  to  ail  further  mischief,  he  threw  the 
magic  ring  into  a  deep  fountain,  which  fountain  was  the  min^ 
eral  spring  of  Aix.  Afterwards  the  great  Emperor  became 
marvdlonsly  fond  of  Aix,  built  a  chapel  there,  neglected 
all  bis  other  fine  castles,  did  not  stir  from  that  place  during 
the  rest  of  his  lifetime,  and  before  he  died  ordered  that 
they  should  bury  him  there,  and  that  his  successors  should 
there  receive  the  imperial  honors. 

Thus  far  the  popular  legend.  But  we  must  hasten  to  lead 
the  reader  back  from  its  fUHve  poetry  to  plain,  historical  prose, 
and  accompany  the  Emperor  to  the  various  places  of  resi* 
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denoe  which  he  chose  doling  the  first  and  larger  portioii  of 
his  reign.  While  he  was  removing  with  his  family  and  his 
court  from  one  place  to  another,  the  country  tiirough  which 
they  travelled  had  to  support  them,  and  he  liked  particularly 

to  claim  the  hospiiality  of  the  high  clergy,  for  they  could  best 
aiSbrd  it.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to  lodge  often  in  the 
same  house  ;  for  even  the  richest  stores  were  emptied  when 
his  numerous  suite  fell,  locust-like,  upou  them.  The  monk  of 
St  Gall  relates,  that  a  certain  hishop,  who  had  repeatedly 
entertained  ,the  court  in  that  way,  at  last  thought  his  hospi- 
tality too  seveiely  taxed.  Once  when  he  heaid  of  the  oomfs 
approach,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  empty  the  chamhera 
quickly,  to  make  room  for  the  numerous  guests.  When 
Charles  arrived,  he  expressed  his  approbation  at  seeing  the 
house  prepared  for  him,  —  from  which  we  conclude  that  the 
court  earned  bedding,  vessels,  table  furniture,  and  such  things, 
with  them;  on  which  the  bishop  sulkily  replied,  that  he 
could  just  as  well  have  omitted  the  process,  fox  that  where  the 
king  and  his  suite  appeared,  a  house  was  of  course  emptied 
to  the  naked  walls.  The  king  smiled ;  and,  without  being 
offended,  remarked  that  he  at  least  understood  filling  up  just 
as  well  as  emptying,  and  when  he  departed  gave  the  reluctant 
host  an  estate. 

Longer  visits  he  made  at  his  own  country^ats,  where 
everything  was  constantly  ready  for  him.  His  retinue  he  took 
only  to  the  largest  of  these  villas,  where  Ibene  was  room 
enough  to  keep  a  formal  court  But  he  loved  to  enjoy  rural 
life  accompanied  only  by  his  family  and  body  servanto,  on  his 
smaller  farms,  which  were  scattered  over  the  whole  empire. 
Two  different  works  on  the  admiuistratioii  e>f  his  personal  es- 
tates have  conv  down  to  us,  which  only  increase  our  admi- 
ration for  a  man,  who,  besides  being  the  greatest  warrior  and  * 
wisest  ruler,  was  also  the  most  careful  and  judicious  agricul* 
turist  of  his  age.  He  kept,  of  course,  stewards  and  adminis- 
trators  everywhere;  but  everything  was  so  well  regulated^ 
and  his  examinations,  when  present,  wm  so  strict,  that  he 
could  depend  upem  being  well  served.  lie  entered  into  all 
the  details  ;  the  fields,  the  ponds,  the  woods,  the  stables,  the 
gardens, — everything  was  kept  ready  for  his  constant  inspec* 
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tion.  It  has  been  leportedth&t  he  and  his  queen  knew  exactly 
tlie  nnmber  of  poTdtry  kept  on  each  fann,  and  that  even 
the  eggs  wore  often  connted  in  their  presence.   If  we  smile 

at  this,  we  must  not  forget  that  such  things  were  of  much 
greater  importance  for  a  king  of  the  ciglith  century  than  they 
arc  now,  and  that  Charles  derived  his  principal  income  from 
his  farms.  A  part  of  their  prodace  was  regularly  sent  to  the 
court  for  its  support,  and  what  was  not  consumed  in  that 
way  was  carried  to  market  and  sold.  The  clothing  of  his 
wetjuue  was  made  of  the  flax  raised  on  his  fields,  of  the  wool 
fiom  the  backs  of  his  sheep,  of  the  skins  of  the  cattle  he  kept, 
and  wa^  also  mostly  laaiiulaclured  by  his  servants  on  the 
farms.  The  kings  in  those  times  lived  in  a  great  measure  on 
their  own  family  property,  which  was  increased  by  the  tribute 
of  dependent  nations,  and  presents  and  supplies  from  their 
vassals,  voluntary  at  first,  but  compulsory  by  custom.  The 
people  paid  no  other  regular  imposts  except  the  tolls  of 
bridges  and  highways,  and  a  few  taxes,  retained  from  the 
former  Roman  system  of  taxation.  It  was  therefore  impor- 
tant that  these  farms  should  be  adii^^ii^^tered  as  advantageous-- 
ly  as  possible.  Profit,  however,  was  not  all  that  Charles  drew 
from  them.  Few  of  them  were  so  small  as  not  to  contain, 
besides  the  iutchen  garden,  a  flower-garden,  where  exotic 
plants  were  often  cultivated;  and  in  addition  to  the  useful 
animals  were  those  kept  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  as  peacocks, 
turdenloveB,  and  pheasants. 

Simple  as  Charleses  habits  were,  he  knew  too  well  the  im- 
posing influence  of  splendor  and  ceremony  on  the  masses,  to 
disdain  their  aid.  The  cherished  simplicity  which  reigned  in 
his  private  family  circle  and  his  intercourse  with  his  learned 
Mends,  did  not  therefore  extend  to  his  court  Adelhard  ex- 
'  pvesely  wrote  a  book,  On  the  Order  of  the  Palace,"  of  which 
an  extract  is  pieserved  in  a  later  work  of  similar  purport  vindt* 
ten  under  Charles  the  Bakl.  We  do  not  find  that  a  sharp  line 
was  drawn  between  iiaie  officers  and  eaurt  officers,  as  indeed 
was  nowhere  the  case  in  earlier  times.  There  were  three 
ministers  :  an  Archicapellanus,  or  Arch-Chaplain,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  all  church  matters ;  a  CancellariuSy  or  Chancel- 
lor, who  kept  the  seal  and  was  chief  in  all  worldly  affitirs;  and 
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a  Pfalzgraf  ( Comes  Palalii)^  or  upper  judge,  who  presided  in 
the  king's  absence  at  the  court  tribunal,  before  which  came 
all  the  suits  which  could  not  be  decided  by  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, and  to  which  complainants  might  appeal  from  the  de* 
cisions  of  the  latter.  The  high  court  officers  were  more  in 
iiiunber.  There  was  a  MansionariuSj  who  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  palace ;  a  Camcrarius,  who  was  chief  administra- 
tor of  Uic  royal  income ;  a  Seneschal,  or  head  of  the  kitchen;  a 
'  ButicuiariuSf  or  chief  butler  for  the  cellar ;  and  a  MarsluU  for 
the  stable.  Besides  these  there  was  an  l^^^  FtdctmeTf  and, 
as  thick  forests  at  that  time  still  covered  an  extensiye  part  of 
the  empurc,  and  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  not  less  than  four  Jdgermeisters  (hunting- 
masters)  were  employed.  All  these  chief  o Ulcers  had,  of 
course,  a  great  many  lower  officials  to  execute  their  com- 
mands. 

The  Gefolge  (retinue)  of  the  Merovingian  kings  had  be- 
come under  the  Carlovingians  a  regular  body-guaid,  called 
8eara  (in  modem  German,  Schergen^  in  Latin,  SaieiUUs  or 
•  Comitatus).    They  were  different  from  the  Heerbamn  or  Exer^ 

citiis,  I.  e.  the  army,  which  was  raised  only  in  war,  and  for  one 
campaign.  The  Comitaius  was  the  standing  army.  From  its 
soldiers  were  taken  garrisons  to  defend  the  coasts  against 
pirates,  and  to  keep  newly  conquered  provinces  in  subjection. 
These  soldiers  were  paid  from  Charles's  private  income.  A 
part  of  them  were  kept  in  the  palace  and  followed  him  on  his 
tmvekk 

The  great  extent  of  Charles's  empure,  and  his  widely  ex- 
tended fame,  brought  numerous  visitors  to  his  court.  In  the 
year  796.  'I\  dun,  a  Chan  of  the  conquered  Avars,  came  to  Aix- 
la-Chapcilc  to  be  baptized.  Angilbert  speaks  in  his  poem  of 
the  curious  spectacle  of  so  many  diiferent  costumes  and  ar- 
mors, and  the  stmnge  effect  of  hearing  languages  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  was  no  want  of  amusement  for 
the  entertainment  of  this  medley  multitude.  They  all  lived 
at  the  Emperor's  cost.  Eginhard  remarks,  that  many  persons 
had  considered  this  as  a  useless  and  even  injurious  expense, 
but  that  Charles  had  pleased  himself  in  the  fame  of  an  un- 
bounded liberality. 
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He  did  not  often  give  public  dinners ;  and  when  he  did, 
tbongh  a  great  nnmber  of  guests  were  invited,  they  were  con- 
strained to  enjoy  themselves  within  the  bonnds  of  decency, 
and  no  excess  in  drinking  was  suffered.    The  biographer  of 

his  son  Louis  praises  this  prince,  among  other  things,  for  the 
serious  deportment  which  he  was  wont  to  observe  even  at 
snch  public  entertainments.  While  all  his  court  and  his  war- 
liofB  broke  out  in  roaring  laughter,  he  alone  kept  a  sober 
countenance.  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  took  delight  in  the 
memment  of  his  guests,  and  sought  to  heighten  it  by  music 
and  pantomimic  representations.  Some  of  the  clergy,  how- 
ever, interposed  serious  objections  to  dramatic  amusements 
even  thus  early,  although  we  may  suppose  that  they  were 
cf>rnpd  on  in  accordance  with  the  best  notions  of  propriety 
then  current,  for  we  £nd  that  Angilbert,  the  le^ed  and  learned 
chaplain,  was  passionately  fond  of  them,  very  much  to  the 
grievance  of  the  more  ascetic  Alcuin.  In  a  letter  to  Adelhard, 
Alcnin  expresses  his  joy  at  hearing  of  the  moral  improvement 
of  his  *^Homera8."  «  Although,"  he  continues,  «he  has  al- 
ways led  an  honorable  life,  there  is  no  one  in  this  world  who 
ought  not  to  forget  the  things  which  are  behind  him,  and 
press  onward,  to  reach  the  crown  of  perfection  beyond.  The 
only  thing  which  I  have  ever  disapproved  of  in  him  was  this 
pJeasme  in  comedians,  whose  idle  plays  threatened  no  slight 
danger  to  his  soul.  I  have  written  to  him,  to  show  him  the 
abMseie  fear  of  my  fnendsfaip,  and  I  have  ofben  wondered  that 
80  sensible  a  man  did  not  see  that  he  acted  contrary  and  dis- 
advantageously  to  his  dignity."  * 


*  Amongj  the  other  amusements  of  Charlemagne's  conrt  the  great  boar  nii'l  bull 
hunts  OTL-  miiiutelj  described.  That  gaming  and  daticing  wore  practiacd,  we  can  infer 
odIj  fiam  the  panioii  Triiich  the  ewAj  Gemuuu  entertainod  far  the  Sbaoia,  aod  from 
the  geoenil  castom  at  all  the  Northern  eonrts  in  rofereoce  to  the  latter.  In  the  oldest 
German  and  Setn^arian  ballads  we  find  the  princesses  and  knights  dancing  togeth- 
er. A  favorite  merciaet  of  course,  was  tilting  and  fighting  for  prizes.  Wc  owe  to 
NitliArl,  tho  son  of  Angilbert  and  Bertha  mentioned  abovei  the  description  of  a  tonr- 
carui  nt,  or  rather  an  equestrian  exert  ise,  which  took  place  twenty-six  years  utter  the 
dtath  of  Cliarlemagnc,  when  his  two  grandsons,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louih  the  Ger« 
man,  imitod  thoir  armies  at  Worms  in  order  to  defend  themselTCi  against  their  ddest 
Vtotber,  the  Bmpezor  Lotfaaire.  This  was  the  tioM  when  the  g;reat  l^ruSM  nation 
separated  into  Ftendi  and  Germans.  Although  on  the  best  terms,  a  lively  rivalry 
'  aod  ambition  to  save  llie  national  honmr  were  Tinble.  On  one  side  stood  the  Ans- 
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At  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  or  the  reception  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  the  court  appeared  in  more  than  usual 
splendor,  and  this  was  considerably  heightened  after  Charles 

had  assumed  the  rank  of  Roman  Emperor,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  whole  world  as  the  chief  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom. He  seems  from  that  epoch  to  have  considered  it  his  duly 
not  to  remain  behind  the  Byzantine  court  in  this  point.  He 
wore  at  such  times  a  tunic  embroidered  with  gold,  a  mantle 
fastened  with  a  golden  agrafe^  and  a  crown  sparkling  with 
diamonds.  The  proposal  for  Rotrudis,  the  dissolution  of  this 
engagement,  the  regulation  of  the  frontiers  on  the  Istrian 
borders  and  in  the  South  of  Italy,  the  frequent  troubles  in 
those  regions,  and  the  neucssity  of  hushing  insults  by  excuses 
and  peacelul  means,  —  all  these  were  occasions  lor  Greek  em- 
bassies. 

There  was  never  a  really  good  feeling  between  the  Byzan- 
tine and  the  Frankish  courts.  The  Byzantines  feared  and 
despised  the  Franks,  and  were  hated  and  despised  by  them. 
In  the  year  802,  after  Charles  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor, 
Irene,  whose  power  began  to  fail,  offered  the  hero,  then  sixty 
years  <)klj  her  hand.  He  entered  into  her  idea,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  make  a  luniinl  proposal.  But 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  envoys  in  the  Greek  capital,  a  revolu* 
tion  broke  out,  which  raised  Nicephorus  to  the  throne,  and 
sent  Irene  into  exiles  The  Frankish  embassy  were  exposed  to 
the  insult  and  maltreatment  of  a  furious  mob.  The  new  em- 
peror, fearing  the  yengeance  of  the  great  Western  hero,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Germany  without  delay  to  make  the  necessary 
excuses  to  the  mighty  king;  although  on  this  occasion  he  sa- 
luted Charles  only  as  Basileus,  his  imperial  title  having  been 
first  recognized  by  Michael,  the  successor  of  Nicephorus, 


tnuian  (Eastern)  Franks  and  Saxons,  on  tiie other  tbd  Aqaitanians  and  Bretons,  all 
on  lior^ohark.  Suddenly,  on  a  given  signal,  the  horsemen  shot  towards  Cvnch  otlicr,  bat 
the  moment  they  met,  each  party  dexterously  tuniLil  aside  and  safely  rea<  lu-d  tho 
former  position  of  the  otiicr,  or,  if  they  perceived  the  impossibility  of  sueb  a  course, 
they  reversed  tfa^  oonne  and  re  turned  to  their  own  places.  Tho  great  skill  of  tlio 
tilften  oottButed  in  the  piecteion  of  ibe  movement*  som  to  xemain  in  one  row  m  mU 
in  advandng  ni  in  tuning.  Nithnrd  praises  the  dezteiltj  and  moderation  maniibiied 
on  both  sides,  bccnti  r>  notwithstanding  their  seal,  no  blood  was  spil^and  no  limba 
broken,  though  inch  misfortones  were  qnite  common  at  these  exereisea. 
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Charles  and  his  Franks  were  greatly  exasperated,  and  the 

mission  was  not  treated  with  any  excess  of  courtesy.  The 
description  which  the  liionk  of  St.  Gall  gives  of  their  recep- 
tion savors,  indeed,  very  strongly  of  the  ciiaractcr  of  a  popular 
tradition,  and  we  must  make  allowance  for  some  exaggera- 
tion. His  narrative,  however,  shows  clearly  that  the  Emperor 
was  angry,  and  wished  to  impress  the  haughty  strangers  with 
the  extent  of  his  power  and  greatness.  They  were  Blowly 
and  carelessly  conveyed  through  the  empire  to  the  palace  of 
Seltz  in  Alsace,  where  he  happened  to  be  at  that  time.  The 
monk  tells  us,  with  perfect  naivete,  that  they  had  been  con- 
ducted by  circiiiions  roads,  in  order  to  make  them  spend 
much  money  and  wear  out  their  fine  clothes,  so  as  to  humble 
them  by  the  consciousness  of  a  shabby  appearance  before  the 
Emperor.  Charles  made  them,  indeed,  go  through  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  stiffest  court  regulations.  They  were  admitted 
to  his  presence  only  after  having  in  four  different  halls  paid 
their  respects  to  all  the  great  ruiictiunaricd  uf  the  (  nipire. 
Their  Oriental  niainier  of  salutation  by  prostrating  thcin^i  Ives, 
the  good  monk  took  for  a  sign  of  their  being  overwheiiued  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  Occidental  Elmperor  and  his  court,  and  he 
represents  them  as  completely  confused  and  dazzled  by  all 
they  saw. 

Of  a  more  interesting  character  were  two  Arab  embassies, 
sent  to  Charlemagne  by  the  famous  Haroun  al  Raschid,  whom 

the  glory  of  his  name  luid  reached.  As  early  as  771,  \vhen> 
after  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Saxons,  he  was  still 
at  Paderborn,  a  mission  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Arabs 
had  reached  him.  Moorish  princes,  who  had  revolted  against 
the  supremacy  of  Abder  Haman,  came  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  the  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  whose  power  their 
sires  bad  once  felt,  against  the  Ommiades.  The  young  mon- 
arch, bribed  by  the  glory  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  wish 
to  try  his  sword  against  the  Arabs,  wiiusi-  iuiuie  was  still  the 
terror  of  the  world,  undertook  that  useless  cam})aign,  rich  in 
laurels  indeed,  but  also  in  dangers  and  losses.  No  period  of 
Charles's  life  has  been  more  glorified  by  poetry  than  this,  and 
the  chivalrous  exploits  of  his  chiefly  fabulous  heroes  live  still 
in  celebrated  epics  and  numerous  popular  ballads. 
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The  embassies  from  the  Caliph  were  of  a  mure:  ])Lareful 
character*    The  wish  to  enter  into  some  connection  with  the 
Mohammedan  princes  of  the  East  had  proceeded  from  Charles 
himaelf •   He  thought  it  his  duty  to  try  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
the  Christians  who  lived  under  the  dominion  of  tihe  infidels. 
His  alms  were  statedly  sent  by  pilgrims  to  the  oppressed 
Christians  of  Asia  and  Africa.    But  the  pilgriiiis  themselves 
needed  jtroieetion.    For  this  purpose  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Haroun  al  Raschid;  but  the  two  envoys  died  on  the  road, 
without  reaching  Bagdad.    The  Caliph,  however,  had  heard 
of  the  mission,  and  Charles's  fame  had  iong  since  reached  him* 
He  consequently  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  of  Charles's 
being  anointed  Roman  Emperor  to  return  the  compliment  of 
an  embassy,  in  order  to  congratulate  him.    According  to  the 
Oriental  custom,  the  embassy  was   accompanied  by  rich 
presents,  amon:,^  which  was  a  live  elephant.    This  animal  was 
considered  as  a  great  wonder,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  rhrfmlcles  of  the  time  speak  of  it,  wc  must  infer  that  none 
of  the  species  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  that  part  of  the 
world.   The  gift  was  the  more  valuable,  as  this  elephant  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  Haroun  then  possessed. 
Charlemagne  returned  the  compliment  by  a  present  of  horses, 
Spanish  mules,  large  dogs,  trained  for  hunting,  and  a  kind  of 
many-colored  woollen  cloaks,  skilfully  woven  by  Saxon  and 
Frisian  women.    The  principai  charge  of  the  envoys  who 
carried  these  presents  was  to  insure  the  safely  of  the  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   It  seems  in  singular 
contradiction  with  this  object,  that  Charles's  ambassador  on 
this  occasion  was  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Isaac.    It  is  very 
piubable  that  he  was  chosen  oa  accouiii  uf  his  kiiuwledge  of 
the  Arabic  language.    Haroun  was  polite  enough  to  make  the 
Emperor  a  present  of  the  sacred  spot,  and  the  latter  subse- 
quently kept  an  agent  in  Jerusalem  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
pilgrims.   He  also  ordered  a  hospital  to  be  built,  in  wiiich  all 
Christian  strangers  were  received  £ree  from  expense.  This 
hospital »  by  which,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  not  a  mere  lazaretto,  but  a  general  house  of  reception, 
was  meant —  was  still  extant  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century. 
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The  embassy  which  the  Caliph  sent  in  807  to  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle,  to  apprise  the  Emperor  of  his  friendly  intentions,  has 
been  minutely  described  by  the  monk  of  Si  Gkill.  The  en- 
voys then  also  brought  highly  v;i limbic  prcsiMits,  gori^cous 
damask  stutrs,  precious  Indian  s|)iccsj  and  rare  niid  costly 
oijutiients.  But  the  most  curious  gift  was  a  large  clock  made 
of  brass,  the  mechanism  of  which  was  moved  by  water,  A 
hand  showed  the  minutes,  and  the  change  of  the  hour  was 
marked  by  the  fall  of  small  balls  on  a  metal  plate,  which 
caused  a  bell-like  sound.  At  noon  and  at  midnight  twelve 
little  doors  opened,  and  twelve  tiny  men  on  horseback  came 
out  niid  disappeared  at  the  other  side.  As  the  Franks  never 
had  seen  a  similar  thing,  the  people  looked  at  it  almost  with 
dismay,  and  were  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  in&dels 
had  executed  it  by  the  agency  of  witchcraft.  The  more  edu- 
cated classes  r^arded  it  with  unequalled  admiration,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  the  most  skilful  work  of  art  ever  constructed. 

We  must  infer  that  the  impressions  which  the  Arabian  am- 
bassadors, who  seem  to  have  been  men  educated  in  the  best 
Oriental  style,  received  of  the  Prankish  court,  were  not  the 
most  favorable,  although  the  monk  of  St.  Gall  thought  other- 
wise. It  happened  to  be  Easter  when  they  arrived ;  the  court 
appeared  in  extraordinary  splendor;  and  the  Emperor  him* 
self,  with  his  majestic  figore,  sparkled  in  the  most  sumptuous 
attire.  Their  Oriental  prostrations  the  monk  takes  again  for 
the  sign  of  their  being  overwhelmed  by  so  much  greatness. 
In  the  pompous  Church  procession  which  took  place,  the  infi- 
dels of  course  could  not  share.  They  looked  at  it  from  the 
balcony  of  the  palace.  The  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  glit- 
tering in  the  clothes  of  the  priests  and  the  armor  of  the  knights 
amused  the  Arabians.  They  repeatedly  broke  out  into  loud 
laughter,  and  said,  *^  Until  now  we  have  seen  only  men  made 
of  earth,  but  to-day  we  have  seen  men  made  of  gold."  The 
following  day  a  giLut  and  sumptuous  dinner  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  ambassador3.  But  the  dishes  were  so  little 
to  their  Oriental  taste?,  that  they  rose  from  fable  almost 
without  having  eaten  anything.  A  great  buiiaio-chase  was 
also  arranged.  But  the  sight  of  these  terrible  creatures  filled 
the  strangers  with  fear.   They  fled  when  one  of  the  animals 
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tnnied  against  them.  The  Emperor^  howeveri  who  was  in 
their  immediato  viciiiity,  galloped  on  to  meet  him,  and  lifted 

his  sword  to  cut  him  through  the  neck»  But  the  blow  failed, 
and  the  hu£?e  beast  ihrast  his  horns  aguiiiii  one  of  his  legs, 
which  was  iortnnatclv  protected  by  his  hunting-boot,  so  that 
the  wound  was  not  very  deep.  A  Frankish  cavalier,  named 
iBembart,  who  stood  among  the  spectators  because  he  was 
in  disgrace  and  not  pennitted  to  share  in  the  Empeioi's 
amusement,  sprang  towards  the  fniious  animal  and  killed  him 
with  his  spear.  The  Empeior  did  not  even  suffer  his  servants 
to  undress  him.  He  withdrew  to  the  rooms  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Irmengard,  Louis's  wife,  and  had  his  wound  dressed 
by  her.    isembart  was  of  course  pardoned  and  rewarded. 

When  the  ambassadors  departed,  they  were  candid  enough 
to  make  a  remark  to  the  great  Emperor  which  impressed  him, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  a  good  effeoi  They  told  him  that  they 
had  found  that  his  name  was  more  feared  and  respected  in  the 
remotest  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own  empire,  in  whose 
provinces  he  could  indeed  command,  but  was  not  always 
obeyed.  On  the  Emperor's  inquiry,  they  told  him  that,  in 
coming  from  distant  liagdad,  they  had  found  every  country 
Med  with  his  glory  and  trembling  before  his  power,  until 
they  reached  the  borders  of  his  own  realm.  Here,  allliough 
they  had  made  known  to  the  bishops  and  counts  the  object  of 
their  mission,  they  had  by  no  means  met  with  the  reception 
which  they  could  have  expected.  Charles  had  the  matter 
investii^iLli'd  without  delay;  scveiai  bishops  were  fined,  :uid 
several  counts  deposed ;  and  to  prevent  even  the  }>o6.-ibility 
of  similar  occurrences,  the  ambassadors  were  accompaiiied  to 
the  frontiers  by  a  part  of  his  body-guard. 

These  memorable  embassies  oocnired  during  the  period  of 
Chailemagne's  Mghtest  glory,  by  which  we  would  denote  the 
last  twenly-five  years  of  his  reign.  His  vast  realm — com- 
prehending the  northeastern  portion  of  Spain,  ihc  whole  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Upper  and  Central  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many in  the  Nortli  as  far  as  the  Eider,  in  the  East  beyond 
the  Elbe,  and  in  the  iSoutheast  to  the  Theiss  and  the  interior 
of  Illyria  —  was  quiet;  only  its  borders  and  coasts  needed  to 
be  watched  and  defended.   Indeed,  although  our  subject  is 
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the  private  life  and  household  of  Charles,  we  feel  that,  without 
some  kno^edge  of  the  perfectly  simple  and  Tegular  organism 

through  which  he  succeeded  in  keeping  such  extended  and 
hetrroi^enpons  provinces  in  order,  the  whole  greatneiss  of  the 
man  could  not  be  fully  understood. 

The  whole  realm  was  divided  into  districts,  of  which  the 
coonts  (camUes)  or  governors  were  under  the  control  of  the 
royal  commissioners  {Sendgrttfenj  missi  doniimei}^  who  annu- 
ally  visited  their  provinces  in  oider  to  examine  the  details  of 
administration,  and  to  punish  abuses.  The  oppression  of  the 
people  by  the  great  was  checked  with  a  powerfnl  hand. 
Occupation  was  given  to  the  workmen  by  the  construction  of 
anmerous  buildings,  of  every  description,  and  various  improve* 
ments,  among  which  may  be  named  the  draining  of  marshes, 
the  clearing  of  forests,  and  the  building  of  several  seaports  in 
France.  Another  grand  project,  by  which  Charles  hoped  to 
promote  commerce,  the  union  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube 
by  a  canal,  for  which  the  plan  was  made  by  Eginhard,  was 
frustrated  by  the  obstacles  of  the  season,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  age  in  hydrriulics.  lie  wa?^  emphatically  the  patron  of  the 
Church,  and  considering  the  convents  not  only  as  places  of 
refuge  for  holy  men,  but  as  the  institutions  best  adapted  to 
be  seats  of  learning,  which  they  indeed  became  through  him, 
he  founded  very  many  of  them.  But  he  was  far  from  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  worldly  power.  Even  at 
Rome  he  reserved  the  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  to  himself, 
aiid  although  he  honored  the  Pope  as  the  licad  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  as  the  chief  bishop  of  his  empire,  he  plainly 
showed  the  world,  by  declaring  his  son  X<ouis  his  successor, 
and  bidding  him  solemnly  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head, 
tfaa^  whatever  claims  the  Catholic  high-priest  might  lay  to 
the  exduaive  power  of  making  and  anointing  kings,  he 
did  not  acknowledge  them.  How  little  he  was  inclined  to 
iiidulm'  the  clergy  in  their  iibuses  or  worldly  pretensions  ap- 
pears from  a  scries  of  questions  which  he  laid  before  their 
assemblies,  some  of  which  seem  to  refer  to  particular  cases ; 
as,  for  instance,  "  How  far  is  a  bishop  or  abbot  permitted  to 
meddle  with  w<Mrldly  a&irs  1 Where  is  it  written  that  a 
man  may  be  made  a  priest  or  a  monk  against  his  own  wiU 
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and  wishes?"  *^  May  it  be  called  gi^g  op  the  world,  to 
keep  in  one's  breast  an  insatiable  enpidity  after  other  men*» 

possessions,  and  io  seduce  one's  fellow-crealures  to  per- 
jury and  false  tost  i  monies  "Can  it  be  of  any  use  to  the 
Church  when  a  prelate  thinks  more  of  the  multitude  than  of 
the  ability  of  his  clergy,  and  cares  more  about  their  singing 
than  about  their  way  of  living  1 " 

The  little  satisfaction  which  the  bishops,  on  tiie  whole, 
gave  to  him,  made  him  often  only  too  lubitrary  in  the  be- 
stowal of  sees,  which  by  his  own  law  were  to  be  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  people  and  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Depending 
too  much  on  his  own  individual  opinion,  (like  other  great 
men,)  he  often  followed,  in  these  things,  a  mere  whim.  The 
monk  of  St  Gkdl  tells  us,  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  had  once  promised  a  yonng  clergyman  of  noble  family, 
towards  whom  he  was  favorably  disposed,  a  bishopric  After 
the  fashion  of  his  predecessors,  the  happy  man  came  to  thank 
him  and  to  take  leave,  ready  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  diocese. 
When  he  expressed  his  thanks  in  the  most  lively  way,  and 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  the  king  not  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  due  gravity  of  a  priest,  and  especially  a 
bishop,  Charles  began  to  suspect  he  had  made  an  improper 
choice.  However,  he  said  nothing,  and  while  the  ecclesiastie 
went  out,  stepped  to  the  window  to  see  him  ride  off.  The 
servants  of  the  young  noble  led  his  horse  to  the  steps  to 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  mount.  But  he  sprang  to  the 
back  of  the  horse  with  one  quick  bound,  and  was  about  to 
gallop  off,  when  the  king's  voice  was  heard  from  the  window. 
"Stop,"  cried  he;  and  when  the  poor  man,  who  perhaps  ex- 
pected some  additional  favor,  returned  to  him,  he  continued : 
"  I  see,  firom  your  manner  of  getting  on  horseback,  that  I  can 
make  better  use  of  you  in  war  than  in  the  Church.  Yon  had 
better  not  think  of  a  bishopric  for  a  while  yet" 

By  another  anecdote  from  the  same  source,  we  see  that 
this  was  not  Ihe  n!ily  time  when  Charles  followed  the  instirra- 
tion  of  a  momentary  feelmg.  One  of  liis  favorite  clerks  was 
with  him, —  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  whom  he  had  probably 
long  before  thought  of  rewarding  for  his  services,^  when  the 
death  of  a  certain  bishop  was  reported.   The  king  asked  how 
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mnch  money  he  had  left  for  alms  and  masses  for  his  soul. 
^  Not  more,"  was  the  answer,  « than  two  pounds  of  silver." 

Upon  this  his  secretary  exclaimed  involuntarily;  "What  a 
small  sum  of  travelling-money  for  so  long  a  journey  I "  The  king 
was  struck  with  the  remark,  and  is  said  to  have  determined 
at  oace  to  give  him  the  vacant  see.  Numerous  applications 
were  made.  Among  others.  Queen  Hildegardis  appeared  to 
intercede  for  a  certain  clergyman  whom  she  patronized.  Bat 
Charles,  as  stated  above,  had  made  np  his  mind.  He  called 
ihc  fortnnate  secretary,  who,  hidden  by  a  curtain,  had  heard 
all  the  difHrent  petitions,  took  his  hiiiid,  and,  looking  deeply 
and  tofiiously  into  his  eye,  said :  "  Thou  and  no  other  shalt 
have  the  bishopric ;  but  for  thy  salvation  and  lor  mine  take 
care  to  lay  up  a  larger  sum  of  travelling- money  for  the  long 
way  from  which  thou  never  canst  return." 

Among  his  contemporaries  Charles  was  still  more  indebted 
te  the  glory  of  his  name  to  his  genius  as  a  general,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  than  to  his  many  excellences  as  a  ruler.  But 
posterity  will  iind  deeper  shadows  thrown  on  his  name  from 
this  side  than  from  any  other.  Not  that  his  eminence  as  a  war- 
rior and  a  commander  in  war  could  be  questioned.  But  an  en- 
listened  age  has  learned  not  to  judge  of  heroic  deeds  without 
reference  to  their  motives.  That,  of  the  wars  which  Charle- 
magne undertook,  more  were  those  of  ambition  than  of  de» 
fdnoe,  cannot  be  denied.  His  great  genius  alone  must  here 
apologize  for  him.  '  His  campaigns  against  the  Saxons,  the 
most  bloody  of  all,  belonged  indeed  at  first  strictly  to  the 
latter  kind.  The  Saxons  were  a  ferocious  people,  and  turbu- 
lent, troublesome  neighbors.  Their  valor  made  bim  respect 
them,  and  it  became  his  ambition  to  conquer  them,  the  more 
so  as  their  aversion  to  Christianity  made  it  appear  to  him,  as 
a  Christian  monarch,  a  religious  duty  to  convert  them.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  justify,  or  even  to  excuse,  his  way  of  proceed- 
ing against  ihciu  ;  the  less,  as  the  only  black  and  cruel  action 
in  Charlemagne's  life,  the  butchering  of  more  than  four  tliou- 
sand  human  beings  at  Verden,  belongs  under  this  head.  The 
onljf  am  we  say ;  for  Charles  was  naturally  far  from  being  in- 
human or  cruel.  In  the  dissensions  between  him  and  his 
biothCT,  it  was  the  latter  who  tool^  the  first  hostile  steps. 
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and  the  accusations  as  to  his  intentions  against  his  brothel's 
children  are  entirely  tmproved.   The  fact  that  after  the  Italian 

war  neither  Carlomtia's  widow,  nor  her  sons,  arc  mentioned, 
makes  it  iniuh  more  probable  that  they  died  in  *  private  and 
peacclui  obscurity,  than  tliat  they  perished  as  Yiciiuis  of 
Charles's  ambition  or  vengeance.  Under  his  whole  reign,  not 
a  single  case  of  blinding,  maiming,  or  any  similar  mode  of 
ferocious  punishment,  so  frequent  in  those  barbarous  times, 
occuned ;  and  we  never  hear,  even  in  war,  of  any  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  rigor,  except  in  this  terrible  case.  To  explain,  we 
mnf^t  not  forget  that  Charles  considered  the  Saxons,  whom 
he  h()j)ed  to  have  finally  conquered,  and  whose  chiefs  had  four 
years  before  promised  obedience  and  subjection  to  him,  not 
as  enemies,  but  as  rebels.  We  must  make  allowance  for  the 
passionate  irritation -of  his  mind,  when  he  saw  them,  after 
Wittikind's  return,  suddenly  rise  and  destroy,  in  one  desper^ 
ate  battie,  his  own  mighty  army,  sent  not  against  them,  but 
against  their  unruly  neighbors,  the  Sorbes.  Only  in  this  way 
the  foul  abuse  of  power  w  hich  we  see  him  commit  inuy  be, 
not  excused,  but  palliated.  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
the  melancholy  which  darkened  the  last  years  of  his  glorious 
life  had  its  cause  as  much  in  that  one  awful  recollection,  be- 
coming more  and  more  awful  to  him  the  nearer  he  approached 
the  gates  of  eternity,  as  in  the  conviction  of  the  frailty  of  all 
human  glory,  which  came  over  him  with  the  darkened  pros- 
pects of  his  vast  empire  ? 

From  the  year  80(3  Charlemac^ne  enjoyed  his  life  ia  (juiet. 
The  brave  Saxons  were  ilnally  subjected  to  his  power.  His 
rule  in  Sj);un  was  firmly  tounded.  In  the  border  feuds  which 
never  ceased,  and  in  the  war  against  the  Greeks  in  810,  he 
did  not  take  part  in  person.  He  governed  his  vast  empire 
with  wisdom,  and  foimd  his  usual  lecteations  in  reading  and 
conversing,  in  hunting  and  travelling.  He  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  rested  on  his  laurels,  and  honor  and  homage  streamed 
in  upon  him  from  every  side. 

But  it  was  then  that  he  was  destined  to  experience  in  the 
most  heart-rending  manner  the  frailty  of  all  earthly  hopes. 
His  son  Pepin,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Italy,  died  there 
in  810.   The  year  following  he  lost  also  Charles,  his  own 
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image,  whom  he  had  always  with  him,  and  had  designated 
as  his  immediate  saccessor.  This  heavy  dispensation  nearly 
overpoweied  him.  It  is  also  probable  that  his  three  legiti- 
mate daughters  had  died  before  him:  for  they  disappear 

entirely  from  history,  and  are  iifvcr  iiit'ntioned  during  the 
laiier  puriion  of  his  life.  We  cannot  be  tiurprL-?cd  that  Charles 
did  not  bear  the  downfall  of  all  his  earthly  hopes  with  the  proud 
apathy  of  a  stoic,  nor  that  the  violent  feelings  of  a  powerful 
and  passionate  nature  broke  out  in  vehement  grief,  and 
yielded  but  slowly  in  that  submission  to  God's  will  which  is 
worthy  of  a  Christian.  His  health,  naturaUy  of  unusual 
vigor,  was  much  impaired ;  his  limbs  became  weak ;  he  be* 
gan  to  limp,  and  wao  obliged  to  give  np  a  part  of  his  bodily 
exercises.  Formerly,  when  he  had  been  unwell,  he  had  cured 
himfielf  by  fasting  or  a  severe  diet.  But  his  want  of  sireugth 
did  not  suffer  this  regimen  now.  More  and  more  he  became 
depressed  in  spirits  and  melancholy.  From  the  time  of  that 
second  bereavement,  no  one  saw  him  cheerful  again.  He 
even  contemplated  a  withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  dis- 
positions  of  his  last  will,  laid  down  in  81:2,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  idea  rose  in  his  mind  that  the  death  of  the  se,  his 
legitimate  sons,  might  be  a  punishment  fur  liis  sinful  illegiti- 
mate connections.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  priest  who 
had  influence  with  him  nourished  this  feeling  from  interested 
motives ;  for  his  testament,  instead  of  bestowing  rich  legacies 
upon  his  surviving  children,  proved  to  be  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  His  whole  property  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  portions,  two  of  whieli  were  divided  agaui  \nio 
t^vcnty-one  parts,  one  for  each  of  the  tweniy-one  archbishop- 
fica  of  the  empire.  Each  of  these  parts  was  again  to  be 
divided  into  three  shares,  one  of  whicli  fell  to  the  arcbiepisco- 
pal  seat  or  metropolitan  church,  the  other  two  to  the  subaltern 
clergy  and  their  churches.  The  third  part  of  the  whole 
amount  was  to  remain  undivided  during  the  testator's  reign  ; 
but  ill  Lhe  case  of  his  death  or  retirement  from  the  world, 
it  was  to  be  divided  into  four  portions,  three  of  which 
were  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  the  servants  of  the  court,  and, 
again,  the  churches;  the  fourth  finally  fell  to  his  illegitimate 
children.    The  scantiness  of  this  last  portion  may  perhaps 
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appear  less  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  one  of  these 
cbildien  was  a  monk,  and  that  his  three  youngest  sons,  all  of 
them  still  in  boyhood,  were  to  be  bronght  up  for  the  Church. 

Among  the  gifts  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Ravenna  were  two  tables  of  massive  silver,  on  one 
of  which  was  engraved  a  picture  of  the  whole  known  world ; 
on  the  other,  representations  of  the  cities  of  Borne  and  Con- 
stantinople. No  trace  is  left  of  these  treasures.  The  docu- 
ment by  which  these  dispositions  were  made  is  somewhat 
difierent  from  other  instruments  of  the  kind,  still  extant  Irom 
those  times.  This  circumstance,  and  the  excessive  liberality 
which  it  shows  towards  the  Church,  has  excited  in  later 
wriiers  the  suspicion  that  it  was  forged.  It  seems,  however, 
not  in  contradiction  with  the  state  of  his  mind  dunnc^  the 
latter  years  of  his  life, and  it  was  strictly  executed  by  hia  sue* 
cesser,  who  was,  however,  more  than  any  other  monarch  under 
the  influence  of  the  deigy. 

This  prince,  Louis,  king  of  Aqnitaine,  was  then  the  great 
Emperor's  sole  heir  to  the  throne.  In  prospectively  dividing 
the  dominion  of  his  many  provinces  Charles  had  followed  the 
unwise  custom  of  his  age  and  his  predecessors ;  but  it  is 
entirely  incredible  that,  as  some  suppose,  he  should  have  con- 
templated ultimately  dismembering  an  empire  which  he  had 
spent  his  whole  lifetime  in  extending  and  aggrandizing,  and 
to  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  given  the  same  constitn- 
tion.  The  very  circumstance  that  he  bestowed  upon  each  of 
his  younger  sons  a  kingdom,  which  remained,  however,  just  as 
much  subject  to  his  nde  as  if  it  had  no  king  of  its  own,  yet 
assigned  no  separate  realm  to  his  actual  successor,  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  never  meant  the  two  kings  to  be  anything  in 
future  but  sub-kings,  under  the  dominion  of  their  brother,  the 
Boman  Emperor  and  King  of  the  Franks,  as  they  were  now 
under  his  own  dominion. 

In  the  autumn  of  819,  Charlemagne  felt  his  end  approach- 
ing, and  ordered  his  son,  who  resided  in  Aqnitaine,  to  be  sent 
for.  Louis  was  then  thirty-four  years  old,  a  young  man  of 
benevolent  disposition,  well  trained  in  war,  (having  repeat- 
edly fought  against  the  Haracens,)  but  decidedly  preferring 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  literature,  and  especially  Biblical 
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studies.  The  Emperor  ai  the  same  time  convened  the  states 
of  the  empire  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  and  now  held  his  last  Diet. 
The  attendance  was  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  and  a 
holy  feeUng  of  awe  leigaed  in  the  assembly.  He  commanded 
them  to  pay  homage  to  his  80ii|  as  the  fntore  king  of  the 
Fianke,  and  asked  the  great  men  of  the  empire,  each  sepa* 
lately,  and  beginning  with  those  of  the  highest  rank,  wheUier 
they  approved  of  having  Ltoois  succeed  him  as  Roman  Em- 
peror also.  They  mH  agreed  in  declaring  that  such  was  the 
will  of  God.  The  whole  assembly  showed  their  approbation, 
and  many  were  moved  to  tears.  Then  he  appointed  the 
next  Sanday  for  the  solemn  act  of  coronation.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  he  went  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  with  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  in  the  imperial  costume.  Throng* 
ing  masses  filled  the  bouse.  Another  crown  lay  upon  the 
altar.  Here  both  kings  knelt,  and,  after  having  prayed  long 
and  fervently,  the  majestic  old  hero  arose,  and  adnioiiished 
hi-  -on  with  a  firm  voice,  before  the  whole  assembly,  "  to 
fear  the  Almighty  God,  to  keep  his  commandments,  to  pro- 
tect the  Church,  to  treat  his  brothers  and  sbters  with  kind- 
ness, to  honor  the  priests  like  fathersi  to  love  his  people  like 
hiB  children,  to  keep  misdoers  in  check,  to  be  the  protector 
of  convents,  and  a  father  to  the  poor,  to  appoint  faithful 
oiEcers,  not  to  depose  any  one  without  cause,  and  to  strive 
after  a  course  of  life  irreproachable  before  God  and  men." 
Louis  proiuised  to  fulhl  all  his  admonitions.  Then  his  father 
ordered  him  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  place  it 
upon  his  own  head.  A  solemn  mass  concluded  this  imposing 
and  affecting  scene.  Leaning  on  his  son's  shookler  the  yen^ 
eiable  Emperor  returned  to  his  palace. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  he  sent  the  young  king  back  to 
Aquitaine.  The  separation  was  a  final  one  for  this  world. 
The  old  Emperor  wept  when  he  embraced  his  son  for  the  last 
time.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Charles  was  seized  with 
fever  and  violent  pleurisy.  He  tiled  once  more  to  cure  himself 
by  fELsting,  but  he  became  weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and 
after  January  21st,  814,  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed* 
But  he  still  occupied  himself  in  his  usual  way ;  nay,  the  very 
day  before  his  death,  he  gave  some  time  to  the  coirection  of  a 
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Biblical  maniiscript.  On  Jannaiy  27th  he  reoeived  the  krt 
saeraments,  and  expiied  on  the  following  morning  at  ifaiee 

o'cloclv,  at  the  age  of  Bcventy-two  years. 

He  had  left  no  order  with  regard  to  the  place  or  manner  of 
his  interment,  and  his  .son  and  sncressor  was  too  far  away  to 
make  it  possible  to  await  his  commands.  His  faithful  ser- 
vants xesolved,  therefore,  to  preserve  his  body  in  hie  favorite 
ehnxch  of  8t  Maiy,  at  Aix.  The  corpse  was  embalmed, 
and  placed  in  a  sitting  positicii  in  a  Teoess  of  the  Tanlt  The 
aim-chair  in  which  he  was  seated  was  of  marble,  covered 
with  gold.  The  sword  with  which  they  girded  him  was  also 
of  gold,  as  was  the  binding  of  the  Gospel  which  they  put  in 
his  hand.  The  shoiildtrs  rested  against  the  back  of  the  cliair ; 
the  head  v.  as  kept  in  its  upright  position  by  a  golden  chain 
£Bi8teiied  to  the  crown  upon  it.  Inside  of  the  crown  was 
placed  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross.  He  wore  his  imperial  robes; 
bat  imder  the  corpse  they  laid  the  haircloth  shirt  which  be 
had  secretly  worn,  and  on  his  lap  the  pilgrim's  ponch  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  with  him  when  he  uavellcd  to 
RniTie.  Before  him  they  hnns;  up  the  Bceptre  and  the  golden 
shield  which  Pope  Leo  had  consecrated.  Then  they  filled 
the  vault  with  incense,  spices,  balm,  and  various  precious  and 
sacred  symbols,  locked  it,  and  pat  the  seal  of  the  empire 
upon  it  Over  the  vault  they  had  an  arch  built,  gilded,  and 
ornamented  with  his  portrait  and  aa  inscription  in  Latin,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  tramlatlon :— Beneath  this  mcm- 
ment  rests  the  body  of  Charles  the  Great,  Orthodox  Emperor, 
who  extended  the  Frunkish  Eaipire  considerably  and  ruled 
over  it  happily  for  forty-seven  (forty-six)  year?.  He  died  in 
his  seventieth  (seventy-second)  year,  A.  D.  814,  on  the  £fth 
day  before  the  calends  of  February/' 

Loud  and  heartfelt  lamentations  of  the  people  aoooao 
panied  l^e  ceremony.  According  to  Eginhard,  the  sad  event 
bad  been  predicted  some  time  before  by  nnmerovis  presages, 
such  as  frequent  and  sudden  darkness,  tiic  lulling  of  a  t^Ldlery 
which  connected  the  Emperor's  palace  with  the  church,  the 
burning  of  a  upw  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Ment^,  and 
similar  oocurrences  which  interested  the  people.  The  his> 
tonan  is  hexe,  of  coarse,  only  the  organ  of  his  times. 
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One  handred  and  eighty-six  years  after  his  death,  A.  D. 
1000,  the  seal  of  Charlemagne's  grave  was  broken  for  the  first 
time.  The  y^nrii;  and  enthusiastic  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who 
rebuilt  the  churciii  which  had  been  partially  destroyed  by  the 
Notmans,  had  the  vault  opened.  He  took  a  piece  of  the  lioly 
cross  away  with  him,  as  a  sacred  meraoviai  his  gieat  prede* 
oessor.  It  wa«  also,  probably^  at  this  time  that  the  sceptre, 
oown,  and  pooch  were  removed,  to  be  used  at  the  coronation 
of  subsequent  Roman  emperors.  They  arc  now  kept  at 
Vienna.  The  marble  chair  remains,  and  is  still  shown  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  vault  was  sealed  up  once  more  and 
lemained  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years.  At  that  time  another  great  Emperor,  Frederio 
Barbarossa,  had  it  opened  again,  and  by  bis  command  the 
lemains  of  the  body  were  laid  in  a  coffin,  and  removed  to  a 
grander  and  richer  ixmh.  His  venemtion  for  this  most  oele* 
brated  of  his  predecessors  \vas  so  great,  that  he  induced  the 
Pope  of  his  creation,  Pascal  III.,  to  signalize  the  gratitude 
of  the  pontifical  chair  for  its  most  glorious  protector  by  a  can- 
onization of  the  hero,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hnn* 
dred  yearn. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  The  Elements  of  InteUectunl  PhiJosophy.  By 
Francis  Way  land,  President  of  Brown  University,  and 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson,     Co*   1854.   12mo.   pp.  426. 

2l  FkUoiophy  of  ike  Meehamks  of  Nature^  and  Me  Source  and 
Modes  of  Actum  of  Natural  MoHve  Power.  By  Z.  Allbit. 
lUnstrated  by  numerous  Wood-cats.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  <k  Co.   1852.   8vo.   pp.  797. 

The  authors  of  these  volumes  need  no  introduction  from 
us.  They  are  already  well  and  favombly  known  to  the  pub- 
lie.  The  published  works  of  Dr.  Wayland^his  excellent 
tieatises  on  Moral  Science  and  Political  Economy,  his  admi- 
lable  volumes  of  Sermons,  and,  more  recently,  his  interesting 
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Memoirs  of  Br.  Judaon — have  secured  for  him  a  wide  and 
enviable  reputation  as  an  author,  while  his  position  for  more 

than  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  honored  colleges  of  New  England,  and  his  eminent 
ability  us  an  iiistrnrtor.  have  made  his  name  and  fame  house- 
hold words  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Allen,  too,  has  repeatedly  appeared  before  the  public  as 
an  author.  His  '^Practical  Tourist,"  an  agreeable  book  of 
travels,  had  in  its  time  an  extensive  circulation;  and  bis 
Manual  of  Improvements  in  the  Industrial  Arts,'*  intended 
especially  for  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  is  understood  to 
have  rendered  important  aid  to  these  classes.  In  the  present 
work,  we  have  the  frnit  of  more  extended  research  and  of 
riper  investigation,  as  well  as  of  loftier  endeavor.  Its  aim  is 
rather  philosophical  than  practical.  It  seeks  to  unveil  the 
hidden  sources  of  all  material  power,  rather  than  to  furnish 
guides  for  its  economical  applications.  It  is  the  development 
of  one  great  idea,  which  finds  adequate  expression  only  in  a 
volume  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  paj^ci?,  and  about 
which  ail  the  physical  sciences  gather  in  support  and  illustra- 
tion. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  produced 
impart  to  it  additional  interest.  It  was  not  a  task  imposed 
by  the  necessities  of  professional  position.  No  hope  of  pecu- 
niary advantage  mingled  with  the  motives  which  prompted 
*  it.  A  pure  and  simple  love  of  the  truths  unfolded  was  suffi* 
cicnt  to  repay  every  sacrifice,  a.iid  to  render  the  labor,  although 
continued  through  jonir  years  of  patiejit  thought  and  study, 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  It  was  composed  during 
periods  of  leisure  gained  from  active  business  pursuits, — 
chiefly  in  the  hours  of  early  morning,  when  the  faculties  in- 
vigorated by  brief  slumber  were  prepared  for  theur  finest  ac- 
tion, *  a  circumstance  to  which  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least, 
the  auroral  freshness  that  breathes  from  its  pages.  "When  the 
work  of  composition  was  completed,  the  resources  of  a  pri- 
vate fortune  were  put  in  requisition,  that  others  might  expe- 
rience the  philosophic  joy  and  rcllcct  it  back  by  sympathy. 

The  theory  of  natural  motive-power  unfolded  in  this  vol- 
ume assumes  the  entire  passivUy  of  matter.   This  ordinarily 
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recognized  principle  of  natural  philosophy  is  extended  to  the 
domain  of  chemistry,  and  the  material  particles  are  snpposed 
to  be  as  utterly  inert  as  the  masses  built  up  from  them.  The 
idea^ofinkereni  forces^ of  aUracHans  and  repuUUmSy  of  graih 
ifyy  eokesionj  and  chemical  affinity -^ia  discaided,  as  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  matter.  The  component 
atoms  of  a  body  can  no  more  possess  the  power  of  self-mo- 
tion, than  the  body  itself.  "Every  change  —  whether  from  rest 
to  motion  or  from  motion  to  rest  —  must  be  impressed  upon 
them  by  forces  fiom  without  The  only  power  or  capability 
which  we  can  rationally  ascribe  to  the  atoms  is  that  of  re* 
oeiTing,  modifying,  and  transmitting  these  forces*  The  sun 
is  the  great  primary  source  of  all  the  physical  activities  of 
which  our  globe  is  the  theatre.  Impulses  of  mechanical  force 
are  continu ally  eniaimting  from  that  mighty  orb.  Propagated 
through  a  universally  diffused  electric  medium,  they  reach  the 
earth,  where,  modifi^  by  the  several  elementary  and  compound 
sabstancea,  they  appear  under  as  many  different  fcHrms  as  these 
exhibit  powers  and  properties*  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonio 
acid,  and  ammonia  are  subtile  mechanisms,  each  dependent  for 
its  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  impnlses  reaching 
it  upon  the  peculiar  grouping  of  its  component  atoms.  Li^3^ht, 
heat,  electricity,  mairnctism,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity 
are  only  difterent  exhibitions  of  force,  whose  characters  are 
severally  determined  by  these  mechanisms.  They  are  readily 
eouTertible  into  one  anothcTi  and  are  ail  traceable,  either  di- 
lectly  oar  indirectly,  to  the  sun. 

The  existence  of  a  universally  diffused  electric  flnid  is  in- 
ferred from  the  necessity  of  some  medium  for  transmitting 
thirmgh  space  the  impulses  of  gravity,  as  well  as  from  the 
positive  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fluid  around  and 
within  the  earth.  Although  a  species  of  matter,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  perfect  mobility,  and  to  be  capable  of  propa* 
gating  without  loss  or  diminution  whatever  impulses  are 
coumiunicated  to  it ;  and  as  it  fills  all  space,  such  impulses 
when  once  impaited  must  continue  to  course  and  recourse  its 
soundless  depths  through  all  time.    They  can  no  more  be  lost 

than  matter  can  be  lost.    They  must  be  as  indestruciibie  as 
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the  fluid  which  tfiey  traverse.  They  can  be  annihilated  only 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 

But  bodies  moviDg  rapidly  through  the  electiic  fluid  disturb^ 
as  experiment  shows,  its  equilibrium,  and  deyelop  impulses  of 
force.  May  we  not,  therefore,  suppose  the  so-called  forces  of 
nature  to  be  but  diffusions  of  the  stoength  of  Hiat  arm  which 
launched  the  piiiiietary  orbs  in  space,  and  gave  to  each  its 
proper  motions?  May  not  the  tide  of  life  and  motion,  ever 
ebbing  and  flowing  within  and  around  us,  be  only  ceaselessly 
recuning  waves  of  a  divine  energy  poured  into  our  system  at 
the  time  of  its  creation  ? 

Such  in  outline  is  Mr.  Allen's  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics 
of  Nature.  Whether  true  or  false,  the  conception  of  the  map 
terial  universe  presented  by  it  is  one  of  surpassing  simplicity 
and  p*ruulcur.  Alihuagh  some  may  not  be  disposed  to  grant 
the  postulate  upon  which  the  system  is  based,  and  others  may 
call  in  question  the  logical  processes  connecting  its  several 
parts,  no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  in  it  proofs  of  high  creative 
power  associated  with  rare  philosophic  genius.  Considered 
as  a  theory  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  the  only  light 
in  which  we  suppose  its  author  to  regard  it,  <—  it  is  to  be  judged 
of  solely  by  its  adequacy  and  its  simplicity.  All  such  theo- 
ries must,  from  IIil'  nature  of  the  case,  be  incapable  of  demon- 
stration. They  relate  to  the  causes  or  essences  lying  back  of 
the  phenomena,  and  consequently  wholly  hidden  from  human 
view.  So  long  as  they  explain  all  the  known  facts  in  a  nato* 
ml  and  simple  manner,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  sound  and 
legitimate.  When  from  the  pogress  of  discovery  they  have 
ceased  to  do  this,  they  must  be  set  aside,  and  others  sought  to 
take  their  places. 

That  the  physical  sciences  have  outgrown  many  of  the  hy- 
potheses still  connected  with  them,  —  that  for  some  time  past 
they  have  been  advancing  in  spite  of  these  hypotheses,  rather 
than  through  them, —  will,  we  think,  be  generally  admitted. 
More  especiafly  is  this  true  of  the  branches  relating  to  what 
are  called  the  imponderables.  The  suppositions  made  for  ex- 
plaining the  laws  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
although  originally  simple  and  satisfactory,  have  taken  on  so 
many  additions  in  accommodating  themselves  to  new  phases 
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of  these  scieaoes,  that  they  no  longer  conform  to  any  of  the 
lequirements  of  a  good  theoiy.  They  aie  inadequate.  They 
m  complex.  They  aie  contradictory.  The  rich  veins  of  troth 
to  which  they  originally  pointed  have  been  exhausted,  and 
tiiey  now  serre  only  to  prolong  research  in  unprofitable  direc- 
tions. Instead  of  aiding,  they  hinder  discovery  by  blocking 
the  entrance  to  the  paths  that  lead  to  it.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  any  great  advance  will  be  made  in  this  department  of 
human  knowledge  until  these  obstructions  shall  be  rcmoved| 
— until  some  Samson  arise,  who,  breaking  the  cords  of  the- 
OTf  and  shaking  himself  free  £rom  the  withes  of  hypothesis, 
sludi  bear  away  the  gates  of  Oasa,  and  open  new  fields  for 
investigatiott.  Whether  this  has  been  aeeompUshed  in  the 
work  before  us,  must  be  J  eft  fur  time  to  determine. 

But  whatever  may  be  thousrht  of  INIr.  Allen's  Philo.^ophy  of 
the  Mechanics  of  Nature,  the  generalizations  connected  with 
it  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  are,  moreover,  in  strict  ao- 
oQidance  with  facts,  so  far  as  made  known  by  science.  They 
will  constitttte  in  the  estimation  of  many,  we  presume,  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  labors.  We  can  only  indicate 
them  in  the  briefest  manner. 

Two  processes,  noi  only  entirely  dissimilar,  but  directly  op- 
posite in  character  and  tendency,  arc  everywhere  in  progrcBs, 
^oxidation  and  deoxidalian.  The  former  occurs  in  ordinary 
combustion,  in  the  corrosion  of  metals,  in  the  wasting  of  ani- 
mal tissue,  and  in  the  decay  of  all  organic  bodies.  It  is  al- 
ways attended  by  an  exhibition  of  force  varying  in  character 
according  to  circumstances.  Steam  power  is  due  to  the  oxi* 
dation  of  the  wood  or  coal  placed  under  the  boiler  of  the  en- 
gine. Electro-magnetic  j)()wer  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
zinc  element  of  the  battery.  Animal  power  is  due  to  the  oxi- 
dation of  brain  and  muscle,  and  not  to  the  vviii,  which  merely 
determines  its  manifestation. 

Deoxidation  is  confined  to  the  leaves  of  plants.  In  these, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  carbonic  acid,  and  water, 
the  sulphates  and  the  phosphates  undergo  resolution.  The 
greater  part  of  the  oxygen  is  thrown  off,  while  the  carbon,  the 
hydrogen,  the  sulphur,  ;ind  the  phosphorus  are  wrought  into 
the  vegetable  tissues.    These  substances  all  exist  naturally  in 
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the  state  of  uxidt  -,  and  w  heti  reclaimed  from  that  state  more 
or  less  speedily  return  to  it.  The  leaf  of  the  plant  is  an  ap* 
paratas  specially  devised  for  the  application  of  sun-power  to 
ledaiming  them.  All  the  vegetable  products  have  been  thiia 
deoxidized)  and  may  oonseqnently  be  regaxded  as  lepreaenta* 
lives  of  son-power.  Brain  and  musde  bnUt  np  from  these 
products  also  represent  sun-power.  Charcoal,  and  luelals  re- 
duced from  the  state  of  ores  by  it,  represent  sun-power.  The 
beds  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  found  in  diflcrent  parts 
of  the  eaxth  —  all  of  vegetable  origin represent  sun-power. 
Steain*power,  electro-magnetic  power,  and  animal  motive- 
power,  resulting  firom  the  letnxn,  under  di£ferent  dienmstan* 
ces,  of  these  substances  to  the  state  of  oxides,  are  all,  theiefoiey 
representatives  of  sun-power;  or,  adopting  the  theoretical 
view8  of  Mr.  jVIlen,  they  are  sun-power  modified  by  the  mate- 
rial mechanisms  through  which  it  is  transiuitied. 

The  power  of  wind  and  of  running  water  is  also  traceable, 
through  a  different  channel  indeed,  to  the  same  source.  The 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  arise  from  disturbances  of  its  equi- 
librium by  solar  heat  The  cuirents  of  the  ocean  have  a  sim- 
ilar origin.  Bivers  are  waters  on  theur  retnm  from  legions 
whither  they  have  been  borne  through  the  agency  of  heat. 
Wind-power  and  water-power,  therefore,  still  represent  sun- 
power;  or,  as  Mr.  Allen  would  ?ay,  arc  sun-power  xuodi£.ed 
in  its  transmission  through  material  mecliauisms. 

Man  cannot  originate  force.  He  may  discover  and  lay  open 
the  natoial  sources  of  motive-power  lying  around  him,  but  he 
can  cveate  no  new  sources.  Even  volition,  which  metaphysi- 
cians have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  type  of  all  proper 
causation,  and  from  which  many  would  derive  the  only  idea 
of  power,  merely  determines  its  manifestation.  It  is  the 
mere  touch  of  the  key  by  the  operator  of  the  telegraph.  With- 
out a  supply  of  motive-power  in  the  brain,  the  will  could  as 
easily  create  an  arm  as  move  it. 

Nature  cannot  originate  force.  The  different  forms  of  mat- 
ter, whether  pondemble  or  imponderable,  can  only  receive  and 
propagate  it.  As  well  mii^^ht  we  suppose  the  elements  sdf- 
formed  as  self-moved;  niiiunully  a.scril>e  to  them  sponra- 
neity  of  origin,  as  spontaneity  of  motion.  The  varied  impulses 
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to  which  they  aie  continually  yielding  mtiBt  all  come  firom 
wiihont.  Every  foim  of  motive-power,  wherever  appearing^  or 
however  emerging,  is  bnt  the  welling  up  of  sun-power;  and 

san-power  is  but  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux  of  a  force 
divinely  impart  f  d  to  our  system  at  the  time  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  ihc  sons  of  God  bhuuted  for  joy. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Wayland  is  designed  not  so  much  to  ad- 
vance the  science  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  as  to  present  its 
koown  and  admitted  truths  in  a  simple  and  accessible  form. 
Although  well  adapted  to  interest  the  general  reader,  it  is  in* 
tended  more  especially  for  the  college  student ;  and  it  is  in  the 
character  of  a  text-book,  chiefly,  that  we  should  regard  it,  if  we 
would  justly  appreciate  its  merits.  In  the  Preface  the  author 
says  :  "  I  have  not  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  many  of  the 
topics  which  have  called  into  exercise  the  acumen  of  the  ablest 
metaphysicians.  Intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  text* 
hooky  it  was  necessary  that  the  volume  should  be  compressed 
within  a  compass  adapted  to  the  time  usually  allotted  to  the 
study  of  this  science  in  the  colleges  of  our  country.  I  have, 
therefore,  attempted  to  present  and  illustrate  the  important 
truths  in  intellectual  philosopliy,  rather  tliau  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  or  the  doctrines  which  tliey 
may  presuppose.  These  may  be  pursued  to  any  length,  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher.'^  The  course  adopted  in  this  re* 
spect  we  believe  to  be  a  wise  one.  In  addition  to  the  cogent 
reasons  assigned  for  it,  others,  of  almost  equal  weight,  present 
themselves.  Even  if,  in  the  distribution  of  the  brief  period 
allotted  to  a  college  course,  aiiiong  the  dillLrcnt  branches  of 
kiinw  hdo-e  claiming  attention,  a  larger  portion  of  time  were 
allowed  to  the  metaphysics,  we  should  doubt  the  expediency 
of  introducing  classes  to  the  higher  and  more  difficult  prob- 
lems of  the  science.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared for  them.  With  here  and  there  an  individual  exception, 
they  have  neither  the  age  nor  the  mental  training  fitting  them 
for  such  inquiries.  As  well  might  the  young  geometer  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  calculus,  or  of  the  MS' 
canique  Celeste.  The  power  of  noting,  comparing,  and  ana- 
lyzing the  mental  processes  is  of  comparatively  late  growth. 
The  mind  is  at  first  occupied  exclusively  with  the  outward 
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and  Bensiblei  and  it  is  only  alter  lon^-oontiniied  and  patient 
effort  that  it  is  aUe  to  attend  to  its  own  aets  and  states  so  as 

to  gain  an  aooinrate  knowledge  of  them,  or  to  comprehend 
the  terms  by  which  they  arc  designated.  In  the  prosecution 
oi  no  other  sen  nco  is  the  student  in  so  great  danger  of  mis- 
taking words  for  ideas ;  in  no  other  science  are  such  mistakes 
BO  difficult  to  be  corrected ;  and  in  no  other  are  they  liable  to 
prove  so  fataL  It  is  not  simply  that  the  curiosity  is  dulled, 
and  a  habit  formed  of  being  satisfied  with  the  mere  symbc^ 
of  knowledge ;  that  the  mind  ceases  to  feel  the  quid^eniB9 
impulses  arising  from  the  joyous,  exultant  perception  of  tmUi, 
and  becomes  accustomed  to  act  mechanically  and  through 
formulae;  that  originality  is  destroyed,  and  tli(»  power  of  real, 
genuine  thinking  lost.  These  evils  may  show  themselves  in 
any  part  of  the  academical  course ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  actoally  experienced  is  frequently  such  as  seriaQsly 
to  impair  tiie  value  of  a  coliege  education,  and  to  constitute 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  con- 
ducting  it  Consequences  far  more  disastrous  are  liable  to 
follow  the  confonndinc^  of  word^  with  ideas,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  mere  sigiis  for  the  things  signified,  by  the  student 
in  intellectual  philosophy.  This  science  discloses  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge,  and  indicates  the  grounds  for  confidence  in 
it  It  tzaces  our  belie£B  to  the  several  stocks  from  which  they 
spring,  and  assigns  to  each  its  proper  authority.  It  examines 
the  foundations  of  our  faith,  and  funushes  criteria  for  the 
decision  of  questions  involving  the  whole  future  of  our  being. 
Consequently,  any  want  of  distinctness  here,  any  confounding 
of  thoncfht  and  ex})rcssion,  any  blending  of  fact  with  hypothe- 
sis, of  the  phenomena  revealed  in  consciousness  with  theories 
designed  to  explain  them, — any  commingling  of  well-estab- 
lished doctrines,  truths  of  assured  C4»tainty,  with  questions 
of  difficult  and  doubtfol  disputation,— not  only  endangers 
the  intellectual  habits  of  the  pupil,  but  exposes  to  peril  his 
moral  and  religious  wcU-being.  However  gratifying,  there- 
fore, it  might  be  to  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Wayland — among 
whom  we  claim  a  place  —  to  have  his  matured  views  of  the 
problems  chiefly  occupying  the  German  philosophies,  it  is  not 
in  a  college  text-book  that  they  would  either  look  for  them 
or  desire  to  see  them* 
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Besides  the  negative  ment  to  which  alloeioii  ims  been 
made,  the  work  possesses  other  and  stronger  reeonunendations 

of  a  positive  character.  Not  only  is  it  a  perfectly  safe  book 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  but  it  is  admirably  fitted 
for  his  use.  The  order  is  natural,  the  method  is  simple,  and 
both  the  language  and  the  iilustrations  are  remarkabie  lor 
tfeir  clearness.  The  facta  of  the  science  are  well  grouped, 
and  their  relations  to  one  another  are  exhibited  in  a  fafoad 
and  clear  light.  The  truthfulness  of  the  mental  constitution 
is  taken  for  granted.  No  guaranties  are  sought  for  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  under  it.  The  testimonies  of  both  reason  and 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  received  as  trustwoniiy,  and  as  of 
ultimate  authority  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  We 
cannot  doubt  them  if  we  would  ;  and  were  proof  required,  it 
would  be  impoeaihle  to  give  it  The  exteoial  world  exists. 
Matter  is  in  reality  what  our  senses  and  the  investigations  of 
seienee  lead  us  to  believe  it.  Qualities  imply  substance. 
Powers  cannot  exist  by  themselves.  There  must  necessarily 
be  that  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  which  they  are  mani- 
fested. Every  change  supposes  a  cause ;  and  like  causes 
under  like  circumstances  must  produce  like  efiects.  The 
question  whether  the  ideas  derived  through  the  senses  may 
not  be  illusory;  or  whether  the  intellectual  intuitions  be 
not  mere  regulative  principles  of  thought,  without  any  ob- 
jective validity,  is  not  entertained.  These  and  other  analo- 
gous inquiries  are  excluded,  by  placing  all  knowledge,  natural 
as  well  as  revealed,  on  the  common  ground  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  veracity. 

The  doctrine  of  perception  maintained  is  substantially  that 
of  Reid  and  Stewart,  as  we  undexatand  these  philosophers, 
and  not  the  immediate,  presentiTe  perception  which  Sir  Wil- 
liaai  Hamilton  would  impose  upon  them,  and  which  he  him- 
mM  labors  so  earnestly,  though  we  think  inefiectnally,  to 
establish.  The  cognition  of  external  existence  is  not  direct. 
The  mind  perceiving  and  the  object  perceived  are  not  in 
immediate  relation.  They  do  not  come  together  face  to  face. 
There  are  always  interposed  between  them  certain  physical 
and  organic  media,  lJuough  which  alone  the  perceptive  cog- 
nitions are  awakened.  The  existence  as  an  omiwaird  reaiUit 
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of  objects  with  qualities  conesponding  to  these  cognitions^  Is 
inferred  from  the  trathfulness  of  the  perceptive  foenlties ;  or 

in  the  last  analysis,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  attribntes  of 
Him  who,  iii  forming  the  senses,  we  iiiust  believe,  desisriied 
them  to  be  inlets  of  true  knowledge.  The  philosuphicai 
system  of  Dr.  Waylaiid,  therefore,  is  a  mode  of  what  tiie 
distinguished  Scottish  metaphysician  denominates  cosmo- 
thetic  idealism  or  hypothetical  realism,  and  not  his  own 
natural  realism. 

Neither  has  he  followed  the  latter  eminent  authority  in  Ms 
doctrine  of  intellectual  intuitions,  or  original  suggestions,  as 
he  prefers  to  call  them.  These  are  not  derived  from  a  nega- 
tive source.  They  do  not  arise  from  limitations  of  the  mental 
faculties.  They  are  not  corollaries  from  the  conditioned  in 
thought  under  the  law  of  relativity.  They  are  not  beliefs  im> 
posed  through  the  weakness  of  the  human  intelligenee. 
They  do  not  spring  up  in  the  mind  from  an  incapacity  to 
conceive  their  contraries.  They  are  direct  affirmations  of  the 
reason,  clear  and  explicit  declarations  of  the  intelligence,  to 
every  rightly  constituted  mind,  "  the  unanswerable  evidence 
of  tiieir  own  truth."  They  have  the  same  guaranties,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  as  our  other  knowledge. 

Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  this  excellent  work  are 
those  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  long  experience  of  Dr.  Wayland  as  an  instructor  gives 
him  peculiar  advantages  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  while 
his  rare  success  in  the  culture  of  his  own  powers,  as  well  as  in 
training  the  minds  of  others,  lends  weiglit  and  authoritv  to 
*  every  suggestion.  The  section  on  the  improvement  oi  the 
memory  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  practical  suggestions,  de- 
serving the  gravest  consideration  of  every  one  who  wotdd 
either  widen  his  intellectual  resources  or  gain  a  more  perfect 
command  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed.  The  duee> 
tions  contained  in  the  section  on  the  improvement  of  tilie 
reasoning  powers  arc  cqiKilly  worthy  of  attention.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  culture  of  the  faculties  specially  employed  in  dis- 
covery, he  says :  — 

«( AnalyeiB,  or  the  power  of  distingolsliing  and  separating  from  each 
other  things  which  diffisr^  may  be  employed  either  objectively  or  snlh 
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jectively,  as  we  are  inquiring  into  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the 
world  without  us,  or  the  energies  and  relations  of  the  world  within  u^. 

**  So  tar  as  the  accurate  observation  of  the  external  world  is  concerned, 
mueli  depends  upon  the  delicacy  of  our  sense?,  but  probably  nu  los 
upon  the  earnest  attention  with  which  we  use  them.  A  listless,  cjire- 
leds  observer  ncTcr  discovers  anythincr.  Tt  is  only  by  intense  direction 
of  the  mind  to  the  objects  of  our  inquiry,  that  we  arc  able  to  detect 
changes  and  relations  which  have  been  hidden  (som  preceding  observ- 
ers. Truth  reveals  herself  not  to  those  who  pay  her  mere  formal  and 
perfunctory  aerrieei  but  to  those  who  render  to  her  the  earnest  and 
heartfelt  homage  of  the  whole  soul. 

Aicnteness  in  the  analysis  of  mental  phenomena  requires  an  equal 
eamestnesfly  though  it  is  difierently  directed.  We  here  find  it  neces* 
mtj  to  eohiTaie  the  habit  of  with^wing  from  all  external  objects,  and 
fbdag  out  attention  on  the  reveladons  of  oor  own  consciousness.  Few 
nen  can  do  this  without  long-continued  and  patient  efifort  With  such 
eibrt,  however,  most  men  can  attain  to  it  We  mnst  leam  to  lode 
calmly  and  steadily  upon  a  mental  phenomenon*  If  there  appear  in  it 
the  subtest  mdications  of  complexity ;  if,  when  examining  it  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  the  least  shade  of  difference  be  cognizable  in  our 
consciousness ;  or  if,  on  comparing  two  forms  of  thought,  which  seemed 
to  us  identical,  there  arises  within  us  the  intellectual  feeling  of  dissimi- 
larity, wo  muat  pause  until  we  aie  thoroughly  satisfied  on  the  subjects 
of  our  inquiry.  It  i^  by  listening  to  the  first  suggestion  of  a  difference, 
that  we  leam  to  determine  the  character  and  relations  of  our  mental 
l»b*Mu>nicna. 

*•  It  we  would  cnlarjic  our  power  of  iren(inUization,  T  know  of  nu 
better  method  than  to  study  the  f^enerali/ations  of  nature.  Admi- 
rdbie  lessons  of  this  sort  are  found  in  the  natural  sciences,  —  chemistry, 
physiology,  geology,  etc.  No  finer  exercise  for  the  power  of  generali- 
zation can  be  dedjred,  than  to  take  a  single  important  chemical  law, 
and  trace  out  its  operations  on  the  vast  and  the  minute  throughout  the 
ItfPgfj^ym  of  nature*  Having  become  fiuniliar  with  these  wide-spread- 
ng  daastfications,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  pursue  the  gencraliza^ 
tions  of  the  subjective.  We  may  then  take  an  intellectual  or  moral 
law,  and,  having  dearly  marked  out  its  nature  and  limitations,  fol- 
low out  its  effects  on  the  character  of  individutd  and  social  man.  The 
figlit  which  wiU  thus  dawn  on  the  mind  will  frequenUj  astonish  the 
student  himself.  Patient  thought  in  this  direction  wiU  fomish  explana- 
tions of  phenomena,  and  suggest  rules  of  conduct,  which  would  hardly 
reveal  themselves  to  any  other  mode  of  investigation. 

**To  improve  the  power  of  philosophical  combination,  we  need,  most 
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of  all,  to  Btady  Uie  actual  oombinatioiiB  of  nature.  The  more  fianiliar 
we  become  with  them,  the  dearer  will  he  the  light  shed  upon  the  un- 
known. Much  may  also  he  learned  firom  the  lives  of  those  who  hare 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  By  ob- 
serving the  manner  in  which  they  have  labored,  we  may  hope  to  be 
able  to  follow  their  example." — pp.  199-201. 

"  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  tin  ^oiiie  light  upon  the  suhject  of 
education.  The  power  of  llrming  coiicepiions  wliich  shall  lead  to  di.-- 
covery  in  science,  or  to  the  practicable  in  action,  is  cleai'ly  of  ^  a<t  im- 
portance. Can  this  power  be  cultivated  ?  Un  this  (jucMion  tlxTo  mn 
be  no  doubt.  It  steadily  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  huiaaii 
mind.  We  naturally  inquire  whether  the  cultivation  of  this  element  of 
intellectual  character  has  been  regarded  with  sufficient  attention  by 
those  who  form  our  courses  of  higher  education.  A  large  part  of  the 
studies  wliich  we  pursue  add  very  little  to  our  power  of  forming  con- 
ceptions of  any  character  whatever.  A  larger  infusion  of  the  study  of 
physical  science,  not  merely  as  a  collection  of  fact.<<,  but  as  a  system  of 
laws,  with  their  relations  and  dependencies,  would  be  of  great  value  in 
this  respect.  We  thus  study  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  Creator. 
We  become  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  accomplishing  his  purpooes, 
and  learn,  in  some  measure^  the  style  of  the  Author  of  all  things. 
Surely,  this  habit  of  mind  must  be  of  unspeakable  value  to  a  philoso- 
pher in  the  discoveiy  of  truth,  or  to  a  man  of  affairs  in  devising  hia 
plans,  smce  these  can  only  succeed  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
designs  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence." — pp.  385,  38 C. 

Doubt  is  expressed  of  the  propriety  of  giving  to  matheniaii- 
cal  studies  the  prominent  place  which  they  usually  occupy  in 
our  systems  of  education.  Although  admirably  fitted  for  the 
earlier  stages  of  mental  discipline,  they  are  supposed  not  to 
be  so  well  adapted  to  the  highest  ends  of  intellectaal  culture. 

"  On  the  use  of  the  inathcmalics  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, however,  tlie  liiglicst  authorities  un  the  subject  of  education 
difler.  Sir.  W.  Ilnmiliaii  contends,  with  ^c:it  powor  and  eKul)L'rance 
of  learnin<r,  that  they  arc,  of  all  intellootnal  pursuits,  the  Ica^st  adapted 
to  produce  the  effect  so  commonly  ascribed  to  them.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  discuss  the  relations  of  nothing  but  quantity,  and  the 
simplest  of  these  rehitions ;  and  that  the  matter  of  whicli  they  treat, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  treat  it,  are  entirely  unlike  those  wliich 
most  be  employed  in  the  affair^  i  f  life  and  the  investigations  of  the 
other  fldenees.  AVlioercr  will  read  this  very  able  discuadon  will  at 
least  be  convineed  that  the  ordinary  opinion  on  the  universal  adapted- 
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mm  of  tlie  mathematics  to  mental  dlsciplioe  requires  a  (borough  re- 
eiamioatfoti.  It  Is  also  a  duly  manifestlj  impoeed  upon  teachers  to 
consider  this  question  with  a  mind  unbiased  by  ])rcconccived  opinions, 
and  observe  carefully  the  effect  of  this  study  on  the  i  ea.<onij)g  poA\  ers 
of  their  pupils.  In  all  our  institutions  of  learning  v:c  require  that 
eTorv  candidate  for  a  hterary  dej^oe  shall  devote  a  considerahle  por- 
tion of  Ilia  time  to  the  mathematie>,  not  lor  any  practical  purpose,  hut 
{•urely  n^,  a  means  of  sj)eeial  intellectual  culture.  It  surely  cann(»t  he 
inappropriate  to  inquire  whether  it  actually  produces  the  anticipated 
resultfi. 

In  the  mathematics,  our  reasoning  concerns  nothing  but  the 
ntceosary  relations  of  quantity,  and  thin  e  fore  we  arrive  at  absolute 
truth.  A  very  small  part  of  our  practical  reasoning  is,  however,  of 
that  character.  We  desire  to  have  the  truth,  not  concerning  abstract 
cooceptioDSy  but  concerning  matters  of  iactyor  that  into  wiiich  &ct 
enters  as  a  necessary  clement.  Hence,  were  we  to  wnfinc  our  reason- 
ing to  the  mathematics)  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  should  increase 
cor  power  of  general  ratiocination.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
that  persons  who  have  addicted  themselves  exclusively  to  this  science, 
have  been  singularly  deficient  in  the  reasoning  power  which  is  re- 
qmred  in  the  several  professions,  and  in  the  ordinary  affiuxs  of  life.  I 
have  not  perceived  that  original  ability  in  young  men  wa«  at  all 
measured  by  pi-oficiency  in  the  mathematics.  Men  of  decided  talent 
generaUy  succeed  well  in  anything,  and,  of  course,  in  abstract  science. 
The  general  reasoning  power  is  not  more  closely  connected  with  spedal 
taknt  fur  mathematics,  than  with  special  talent  for  philology,  philosophy, 
pljysitj,  or  any  other  hranch  of  learning.*'  —  pp.  34.3-3-15. 

-Vlthuugli  Dr.  Wayland  lias  evick'iitly  perused  with  ^roat 
care  the  philosophical  writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
lofiea  no  opportunity  of  testifying  the  profoundest  admiration 
for  his  genias,  we  find  in  the  present  work  fewer  traces  of  the 
peccdiar  views  of  the  latter  than  might  have  been  expected. 
On  both  perception  and  original  suggestion,  as  already  stuted, 
liu  has  followed  the  safer  guidance  of  Stewart  and  Reid.  In 
tmth.  the  only  thing  of  any  moment  which  he  has  adopted 
from  Sir  William  is  his  classification  of  the  (qualities  of 
bodies,  according  to  their  objective,  subjective,  or  objectivo- 
snbjective  character ;  and  for  this  we  think  he  will  not  receive 
the  thankfl  of  his  pupils.  To  the  greater  number,  we  appre* 
hend,  the  generalisations  embodied  in  this  classification  will 
prove  a  stumbling-block,  while  to  not  a  few  its  discrimina* 
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tions  will,  we  fear,  seem  foolishness.  Both  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  oidinaiy  college  stadeot 

Although  well  lilted  for  understanding  and  appreciating 
each  other,  the  American  President  and  the  Scottish  Ptofes- 
sor  possess  minds  cast  in  different  moulds  and  characterized 
by  different  tendencies.  lu  the  one  the  moral  predominates 
over  the  intellectual ;  in  the  other,  the  intellectual  over  the 
moral.  The  one  seeks  truth  from  a  conviction  of  its  ines- 
timable value ;  the  other,  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  the  excite- 
ment attending  the  pursuit.  "  Fruit "  is  the  motto  of  the 
one;  "activity"  and  "life"  are  the  watchwords  of  the  other. 
Both  have  perfect  mastery  of  their  own  minds.  Both  con- 
ceive with  great  strength  and  vividness.  Both  hold  their 
conceptions  with  a  steadiness  that  never  wavers.  Both  mark 
with  unerring  precision  their  contents.  Both  know  equally 
well,  how  to  draw  from  them  their  several  momenta.  If  the 
philosophic  perceptions  of  Sir  William  are  more  varied  and 
profound,  those  of  Dr.  Wayland  are  instinct  with  a  deeper  and 
more  living  earnestness.  If  the  discriminations  of  the  former 
are  sharper  and  more  penetrating,  those  of  the  latter  follow 
with  a  liner  sense  the  natural  divisions  of  thought  If  the 
former  deals  in  larger,  bolder  generalizations,  the  latter  con- 
ducts us  to  truths  of  greater  importance, — of  more  imme- 
diate and  practical  value.  As  might  be  expected,  both  are 
occupied  chiefly  with  principles.  Both  lay  hold  of  them  with 
a  most  vigorous  grasp;  both  apply  them  with  a  bold  haud ; 
and  both  abide  unsiurinkinirly  by  their  conseqiiencLs.  The 
iuriij.  lit  t\\  ever,  under  wiiicii  they  most  habitually  contemplate 
general  truths,  and  the  direction  in  which  their  minds  natu- 
rally move  along  them,  is  dififeient  The  one  studies  them 
chiefly  in  the  abstract;  the  other  in  the  concrete.  For  the 
one  they  have  the  most  interest  as  collected  in  formuke; 
for  the  other,  as  developed  in  facts.  The  one,  taking  an 
ordinary  experience,  seizes  upon  some  contained  truth,  and, 
stripping  it  of  its  accessories,  carries  it  up  to  the  heiglits  of  an 
inaccessible  generalization;  the  other  takes  this  same  truth, 
endows  it  with  a  bodily  form,  and,  throwing  around  it  the 
drapery  of  circumstance,  places  it  before  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
one  ^  raises  a  mortal  to  the  skies  " ;  the  other  "  draws  an  an- 
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gel  down."  Hence  the  different  spheres  of  intellectnal  action 
in  which  they  habit ii;illy  and  a})j)roi)i  i  udy  inuvc.  Criticism 
and  argiimeiitatioii  are  the  j)eculiar  province  of  the  one;  ex- 
position and  illustration,  the  chosen  field  of  the  other.  The 
one  discusses  with  pre-eminent  ability  the  first  truths  lying  at 
the  foundationB  of  inteliectnal  philosophy ;  the  other,  taking 
these  tniths  as  granted,  builds  upon  them  with  rare  felicity 
tlie  spperatrueiure  of  the  science* 

The  two  works  named  at  llic  head  of  this  article  present 
certain  remarkable  points  of  contrast.  The  subjects  of  which 
they  treat  are  nor  more  dissimilar  than  the  mental  tendencies 
and  habits  of  their  authors.  The  one  is  wary  and  cautious, 
SToiding  as  much  as  possible  the  problematical,  and  cleaving 
to  that  which  is  by  universal  consent  true ;  the  other  is  bold 
and  speculative,  occupying  chiefly  a  region  which  is  by  most 
regarded  only  as  the  land  of  dreams  and  shadows,  haunted 
everywhere  by  the  ghosts  of  departed  theories  and  slain  hy- 
pothe^f^'?.  The  intellectnal  philosopher  carefully  examines  his 
ground,  and  draws  with  the  utmost  precision  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  known  and  the  unknown, »  between  that 
which  is  proved  and  that  which  is  only  rendered  probable.  It 
is  the  former  that  principally  fixes  his  attention  and  interests 
him  most  strongly.  Mere  speculation  has  comparatively  slight 
charms  for  him.  Theories,  however  beautiful,  do  not  attract 
him.  He  loves  terra  Jirma  and  keeps  ev(\r  on  it.  The  solid 
ground  rings  under  every  step.  If  he  approach  at  any  time 
its  borders,  it  is  not  to  peer  into  the  surrounding  darkness,  but 
to  set  up  indices  that  shall  serve  as  guides  to  those  who  may 
follow  him.  With  a  courage  equal  to  that  of  Milton's  hero, 
and  a  spirit  caught  from  the  place  whence  he  fell,  the  more 
adventurous  physicist  plants  himself  fearlessly  on  the  shore 
of  the  unknown  deep,  and,  w  iih  one  Herculean  eil'ort  throwing 
a  bridge  across  the  mighty  void,  opens  a  pathway  to  the  sun, 
along  which,  in  orderly  procession,  Nature's  forces  are  seen 
continually  passing  and  repassing. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.   Speculation  in  the  metaphys-  ^ 
ics  is  not  always  a  harmless  amusement,  as  the  wrecked 
fiiiths  so  thickly  strewn  along  its  path  abundantly  testify.  In 
physics,  it  is  not  only  safe,  but  in  the  highest  degree  usefuL 
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It  both  stimnlates  inquiry  and  famishes  saggestions  for  gold* 
iiig  it.  It  is  the  mother  of  observation  and  experience,  wlience 
the  entire  family  of  the  physical  sciences  derive  their  lineage. 
If  the  theory  developed  by  Mr.  Alien  shall  prove  to  be  only  a 
more  potent  hypothesis,  which  like  Aaron's  rod  swallows  up 
all  others^  it  will  still  have  done  important  sendee*  It  is  over 
these  hypotheses,  assoming  the  semblance  of  realities  and 
mistaken  for  them,  that,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  till  now, 
science  in  its  onward  march  has  been  continually  stumbling. 
By  setting  aside  the  dogma  of  the  four  elements,  Stahl  did 
more  for  the  advancement  of  cheiuistry  than  by  all  his  direct 
labors.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Priestley  by  the  dis- 
covery of  oxygen  rendered  a  service  of  greater  value  to  the 
science,  than  Liavoiaier  by  overthrowing  the  phlogistic  theory* 
Hypotheses,  in  the  physical  sciences,  assist  the  mind  in 
holding  and  retaining  phenomena,  and,  when  they  are  the 
prophetic  suggestions  of  genius,  furnish  invaluable  guidea  to 
investigation.  It  should  be  constantly  remembfTed,  however, 
that  at  best  they  are  only  suppositions  which  the  next  discov- 
ery may  require  to  be  laid  aside.  Facts  more  or  less  general- 
ized constitute  all  that  is  permanent  of  these  sciences.  And 
these  are  permanent  The  regulated  succession  of  events  in 
the  natural  world  remains  unchanged,  whatever  cause  or 
causes  we  may  suppose  to  determine  it.  The  phenomena  of 
C(^mba3tion  continue  the  same,  whether  Stahl  or  Lavoisier  be 
allowed  to  account  lor  them.  Experiments  on  light,  electri- 
city, and  magnetism  disclose  the  same  laws,  whether  we  look 
to  Newton  or  Leibnitz,  to  Du  Fay  or  Franklin,  to  Descartes 
or  Ampdre,  for  their  explanation.  In  the  sciences,  the  ordinary 
rule  in  architecture  is  reversed.  The  facts  support  the  sub- 
structure of  hypotheses,  and  not  the  hypotheses  the  facts. 
The  occurrence  of  physical  events  in  an  unvarying  relation  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  is  a  truth  independent  of  all 
theories,  resting  upon  the  sure  basis  of  observation  and  in- 
duction. The  machine-like  regularity  with  which  the  proces- 
sion of  nature  moves  forward,  the  unbroken  order  of  phenom- 
ena observed  through  all  its  realm,  the  exact  conformity  to 
role  at  each  step  of  its  progress,  is  the  great,  the  outstanding 
fact  in  aid  of  wliose  explanatioii  all  tiicories  and  all  hypothe- 
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aes  hare  been  invented.  Law,  universal,  persistent^  without  ^ 
varialdeness  or  shadow  of  taming^  regulating  and  determin- 
ing all  changes,  but  remaining  itself  fur  ever  the  same,  — law, 
all-pervading  and  all-embracing,  —  inexorable  and  unaiu  ruble 
law,  is  the  majestic  and  solemn  idea  unceasingly  impressed 
upon  the  student  of  nature,  whether  in  'the  laboratory  he 
watch  the  play  of  aihnities  between  invisible  atoms,  or  in  the 
fields  of  spaee  trace  the  planetary  bodies  in  their  paths  ronnd 
the  sun ;  whether  he  observe  the  ceaseless  and  ever-varying 
evolntion  of  phenomena  in  the  world  around  him,  or  recall 
from  the  graves  of  the  buried  past  the  marvellous  events  of 
which  the  earth  has  been  the  theatre.  It  is  this  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent  law,  which,  throwing  its  mighty  chani  around 
each  one  of  the  innumerable  suns  blazing  in  the  far-off  depths 
of  ether,  and  at  the  same  time  indnding  in  its  golden  links 
the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  binds  the  several  parts  of  the 
nniverse  into  one  stupendous  whole,  ^  it  is  this  all-embracing 
law,  that  the  physical  sciences  investigate  ;  just  in  proportion 
as  they  disclose  section  after  section  of  its  vast  ramifications, 
do  ihoy  make  real  and  permanent  advances;  and  jnst  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hay  and  stubble  of  hypothesis  are  wrought  into 
these  sciences,  will  the  builders  soffer  loss  when  the  fire  of 
tnie  criticism  shall  try  their  works,  or  when  the  light  of  fur- 
ther diflcoveiy  shall  reveal  them. 

As  the  human  mind  has  ever  been  prone  to  connect  with 
observed  phenomena  certain  explanatory  suppositions,  and  as 
these  suppositions  have  necessarily  been  modiiied  from  time 
to  time,  to  vaeet  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  disclosure 
of  new  facts,  the  mere  general  observer  of  the  course  of  the 
sciences  is  not  unfirequently  led  to  look  with  distrust  upon 
their  teachings.  The  fixed  and  the  variable^  the  merely  hypo- 
thetical and  the  demonstrably  true,  are  confounded,  and  to- 
gether involved  in  common  doubt.  Light  and  slight  notions 
of  law  itself  are  engemlered.  It  is  looked  upon  as  in  some 
sort  factitious  and  conventional ;  or  if  its  real  character  be 
recognized,  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  certain  phase  of  events 
tnmed  towards  us,  than  as  the  mode  of  the  Divine  action  ;  as 
existing  vtrith  reference  to  man  and  for  his  benefit,  rather  than 
as  having  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  as  a  regulative  prin- 
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dple  adapting  the  flow  of  events  to  the  endlessly  diversified 

and  evcr-varyiiii^  requirements  of  human  interests,  rather  than 
as  a  direct  cfilnx  from  Ilim  who  chaiigeth  not,— who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

In  order  to  separate,  therefore,  from  the  pure  element  of 
law  every  extraneous  ingredient,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  sev- 
eral of  tiie  principal  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  the  orderly  succession  of  events  in  the  outward 
world,  —  some  one  of  which  we  suppose  to  be  associated  in 
the  minds  of  most  persons  witli  the  pheiionicnon.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  aecordins^  as  they  do  or  do  not 
suppose  the  intervention  of  material  agencies. 

L  The  first  class  includes  two  varieties. 

1.  The  first  of  these  varieties  supposes  the  elementary  forms 
of  matter  to  be  eternal,  and  limits  the  exertion  of  ike  Divine 
power  to  educing  from  an  original  chaos  the  present  order 
and  harmony  of  the  universe.  This,  although  a  favorite  hy- 
pothesis amonc:  the  ancients,  and  not  without  its  advocates 
in  modern  tinie?»,  is  generally  believed  to  be  excluded  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

2.  The  second  variety  supposes  matter  to  have  been  cre- 
ated as  weU  as  oiganized  by  God.  It  divides  itself  into  two 
subordinate  varieties,  according  as  matter  is  believed  to  be 
endowed  with  inherent  powers,  or  only  to  be  fitted  for  receiv- 
ing forces  from  without.  The  first  of  these  sub- varieties  pre- 
sents two  aspects,  according  as  the  inhorent  powers  of  matter 
are  supposed  to  be  self-sustained ;  or  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
unceasing  exertion  of  the  Divine  will,  directed,  either  generally 
to  the  material  masses,  or  specifically  to  the  individual  atoms 
composing  them.  The  former  is  the  supposition  usually 
adopted  by  natural  philosophers,  while  the  latter  is  commonly 
preferred  by  theologians.  The  second  of  these  sub-varieties 
presents  also  two  aspects,  according  as  the  forces  affecting 
matter  are  supposed  to  be  directly  impressed  upon  it  by  an 
unremitting  exertion  of  the  Divine  power,  or  to  come  from  an 
impulse  originally  imparted  to  it  when  cast  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator.  The  latter  is  the  theory  unfolded,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Mr,  Allen,  in  his  Philoso])hy  of  the  Mechanics  of 
Nature. 
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IL  The  second  class  of  hypotheses,  dispensing  with  matter 
altogether)  includes  likewise  two  varieties,  —  one  emerging 
stUl  in  ledism  and  the  other  in  idealism. 

1.  The  first  variety,  which  admits  the  reality  of  outward 

and  local  developments  of  force,  but  denies  their  dependence 
upon  maierial  causes,  includes  two  subordinate  varieties ;  one 
TOonotlieistic,  and  the  other  pantheistic.  The  iiiojiuiheistic 
sub-variety  refers  the  displays  of  force  usually  ascribed  to 
matter,  to  immediate,  local,  and  voluntary  exertions  of  the 
power  of  the  Deity.  These  exertions  axe  supposed  to  be  so 
directed,  timed,  and  measured  as  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of 
the  outward  world.  The  panthebtic  sub-variety,  rejecting  the 
separate  existence  and  ])ruper  })ersoiiality  of  the  Deity,  sup- 
poses the  so-called  ))owers  of  matter  to  be  inherent  in  the  Di- 
vine substance,  which  is  conceived  not  only  as  coextensive 
with  the  universe,  but  as  actually  constituting  it. 

2.  The  second  variety  contained  in  this  class,  which  trans- 
fm  the  supposed  phenomena  of  an  outward  world  to  the 
mind  of  the  percipient,  resolves  itself  into  two  subordinate 
varieties  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  the  phenomena 
are  conceived  to  be  evolved.  According  to  the  first  of  these 
sub-varieties,  the  states  of  mind  mistaken  for  perception  are 
produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity ;  according 
to  the  second,  th^y  are  spontaneously  evolved  through  the 
laws  of  the  mental  organism.  Both  of  these  forms  of  ideal- 
ism,—  the  theistic  and  the  egoistic,  <— although  reckoning 
among  their  advocates  names  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
philosophy,  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  ai  variance  with 
the  deliverances  of  consciousness  in  sensible  perception. 

buch  are  some  of  the  hypotheses  by  which  the  human  mind 
has  endeavored  to  account  to  itself  for  the  regulated  and  or- 
derly succession  of  events  in  the  natural  world.  That  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Allen,  and  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know, 
articulately  presented  in  his  work,  unites  in  the  highest  degree 
the  attributes  of  simplicity  and  grandeur,  and,  if  adequate  and 
consistent  with  itself,*  —  of  neither  of  which  are  we  quite  cer- 

•  "We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  iho  universally  diiTused  electric  fluid  wliu^e  exist- 
ence is  aamned  in  tihe  hypodwsiB  wUl  be  found,  on  a  esrefbl  aiudTste,  to  snpfKMe 
proiiertiea  discarded  bj  it  as  inoompatiUe  wf  di  the  nature  of  material  existences.  We 
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tain,  —  is  to  be  preferred  oyer  all  others.  Next  to  it  in  simpli* 
city  and  grandeur  is  the  one  commonly  adopted,  as  we  have 
said,  l)y  natnralbts.   This  readily  yields  all  the  explanations 

demanded  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  involves  no  contradic- 
tion.s.  Two  objections,  however,  have  been  urged  against  it, 
with  greater  or  les^  iorce.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the 
supposition  of  inherent  forces  in  matter  is  contrary  to  our 
conceptions  of  its  nature.  The  natural  reply  to  this  would 
seem  to  be,  Why  not  aUer  our  conceptions  of  its  nature  ?  As 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  matter  in  itself,  as  we  learn  its 
existence  only  through  the  powers  manifested  by  it,  why  not 
modify  our  conceptions  of  it  so  as  to  include  these  powers  ? 
Again,  it  is  said,  that,  if  we  concede  to  matter  the  possession^ 
of  inlierent  powers,  these  must  be  supported  by  a  constant 
exertion  of  the  Divine  will,  —  that  the  origination  of  inde- 
pendent existences,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  with  endow* 
ments  self-sustained,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  creative  power. 
On  thb  point  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  affirm  or 
deny.  Our  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter  is  too  absolute  to 
J  uglily  even  an  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  The  subject  is 
placed,  as  we  think,  ni  its  true  light  by  Dr.  Wayland,  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  chapter  on  Original  Suggestion. 

''If  there  be  a  universal,  aU-penrading  Cause,  \^t  Is  Ihe  nature  of 
his  agency?   In  material  causaticni,  is  he  fhe  sole  operator  in  every 

change,  so  that  every  event  is  an  immediate  act  of  the  Deity,  or  the  re- 
sult of  such  an  act?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  constituted  matter 
with  such  attributes  and  relations  that  all  which  we  see  is  tlic  necessary 
coii«'(itHMK'C  of  the  orifrinal  creation,  fi-om  wliicli  the  Creator  has  with- 
drawn, and  over  whicii  iie  now  exerts  no  agency  ?  And,  again,  in  spir- 
itual changes,  similar  questions  arise.  Does  the  free-will  of  man  act 
indcijcndcntly  of  any  controlling  agency  of  the  Deity,  or  is  the  Deity 
the  cause  of  spirit uai  ciiangc,  as  in  tlie  first  supposition  ahovc  in  regiu^ 
to  matter  ?  Or  has  he  so  created  spirits  that  the  changes  of  which  we 
are  conscious  prooeed  by  neoessi^  from  the  elements  of  our  original 
creation  ?  These  questions,  and  many  more,  arise  from  the  conceptioa 
of  an  uniyenal,  all-perrading,  and  all-powerful  Cause. 

With  respect  to  these  inquiries,  I  would  remark,  in  general,  that  I 


would  speak  with  diffidence,  hommer,  as  we  are  not  sore  that  we  have  anived  at 
^  exact  conceptioa  of  the  author  on  this  point. 
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beUeve  the  most  opposite  answers  to  either  of  them  can  probably  be 
proved  to  be  trae,  hy  arguments  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  confute  $ 
lad  that  the  clearest  reasoning  may  lead  us  to  results  at  vananoe  with 
the  simplest  dictates  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  To  what 
oondufiion,  then,  shall  we  arrive  ?  I  answer,  to  the  belief  that  the  sub- 
jeet  is  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understandiDg.  The  point  in 
which  the  infinite  and  the  finite  come  in  contact  has  been,  and  must  ever 
be^  hidden  from  mortal  eyes.** — pp.  1 G7, 1 68. 

Bat  we  have  recalled  these  different  hypotheses,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  the  ordeal  of  crlticisni,  or  of 
pointing  out  reasons  why  one  should  be  preferred  rather  than 

another,  but  to  mark  them  all  alike  as  hypotheses  and  nothing 
more,  —  to  place  the  badge  of  their  tribe  upon  thom.  in  order 
that,  if  tiiey  at  any  time  appear  in  our  logical  ])rocesscs,  we 
may  recognize  their  true  character.  No  argument  can  be 
buUt  upon  them.  No  inference,  theological,  philosophical,  or 
piacti(»l,  can  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  the  great  fact  which 
Ifaey  endeavor  to  explain,  —  the  fact  of  an  external  world  con- 
tinually changing,  never  for  two  successive  moments  remain- 
ing the  same,  but  in  all  its  changes  governed  by  invariable 
laws  and  ministerinj?  through  them  constantly  to  beneficent 
ends,  —  it  is  this  great  fact  that  must  furnish  the  basis  of  all 
our  reasonings ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  exclude  every 
hypothetical  element  will  be  the  reliableness  of  the  condu- 
aions  derived  from  it 

But  is  the  persistence  of  the  laws  governing  external  natore 
established  on  a  sufficiently  sure  foundation  to  render  it  a  safe 
ground  of  argument  ?  Are  we  not  heiL  making  an  assump- 
tion that  may  vitiate  the  reauUs  of  our  logical  procer^ses? 
Although  within  the  sphere  of  observation  these  laws  continue 
onchanged,  without  that  sphere  may  they  not  be  subject  to 
alteration  or  suspension?  Although  events  in  the  natural 
world  follow  one  another  in  an  unbroken  line  of  antecedents 
and  consequents  so  far  as  the  eye  can  trace  them,  beyond  that 
Umit  may  we  nut  suppose  a  higher  power  at  times  to  inter- 
vene and  change  the  order  of  their  succession  ?  This  ground 
has  recently  been  taken  by  one  *  whose  opinions  on  questions 

*  Fxeiideiit  Hitchcock.  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1854,  ArUde  IV. 
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in  physical  science  have  deservedly  great  weight  ^  It  requires 
but  a  few  years'  experience  in  this  worldi"  it  is  said,  ''to  sat- 
isfy any  observing  mind,  that  natural  operations  are  carried 

on  in  a  settled  order;  that  the  same  causes  in  the  mmo  cir- 
cumstances arc  invariably  followed  by  the  aanne  effects.  We 
call  this  uniformity  of  operation  the  course  of  nature ;  and 
the  invariable  connection  between  antecedent  and  consequent, 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  If  we  should  see  any  new  force 
coming  in  to  disturb  this  settled  order,  we  shoidd  call  it  a 
miracle.  It  might  do  this  by  a  direct  ooanteraction  of  na- 
ture's laws  ;  and  this  is  the  common  idea  of  a  miracle.  But 
if  an  unwonted  force  were  added  to  those  laws,  the  result 
would  be  a  miracle  ;  and  so  would  a  diiuiuution  or  suspension 
of  these  actloas ;  for  in  either  case  the  eti'ect  would  be  out  of 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature,  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  es- 
sential idea  in  a  miracle.  Perhaps  the  best  and  briefest  defi- 
nition of  a  miracle  is,  an  event  that  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  laws  of  nature."  If,  however,  the  new  force  interposed 
do  not  come  into  view,  if  it  only  modify  the  observed  course 
of  events  by  affecting  "  some  of  the  links  of  causation  out  of 
sight,''  then,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  miracle,  because  there  is  no 
visible  departure  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  but  all  that 
is  seen  receives  explanation  from  them.  As  interpositions  of 
force  thus  circumstanced  could  never  be  known  to  us,  so  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  them  affiwds  no  presumption 
ac^ainst  their  actual  occurrence.  On  the  conirary,  we  are  at 
liberty,  it  is  maintained  by  this  eminent  philosopher,  to 
suppose  such  interpositions,  and  to  refer  to  them  more  or 
fewer  of  the  changes  transpiring  in  the  world  around  us. 
Although  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor  without  the 
supply  of  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  would,  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  natuml  philosopher,  be  a  miracle,  taking  place  in 
mid-ocean,  away  from  human  observation,  it  would  lose  its 
miraculous  character,  and  may,  without  viulLit ion  of  any  of 
the  nilcs  of  ])lulusi>j)hizing,  be  supposed  to  occur.  Although 
air  in  its  expansions  and  contractions  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture obey  the  most  precise  laws,  so  long  as  it  is  tinder  the 
hand  of  the  experimenter,  it  may  cease  to  do  so  when,  escap- 
ing from  him,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  depths  of  the  atmos- 
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pherc,  where  no  mortal  eye  can  follow  it    There  the  winds 

laay  arise  and  take  their  course,  wholly  independent  of  these 
laws.  Or  if,  instead  of  the  ponderable,  we  would  make  the 
imponderable  liuids  the  theatre  of  these  interpositions,  we 
may  suppose  the  solar  beams,  when  watched  by  no  observeri 
to  develop  light  and  beat  with  unequal  and  varying  degrees 
of  intensity. 

Bat  why  suppose  deviation  at  all  ?   Why  limit  the  per* 

sistence  of  law  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  actual  observation  ? 
Why  not  suppose  the  elements  to  act  in  the  same  matiner, 
whether  in  sight  or  out  of  sight?  Why  not  suppost;  Nature 
oniform  and  constant  in  her  operations,  seeing  that  whenever 
observed  she  is  found  to  be  so  ?  As  all  the  facts  arc  confess* 
edly— nay,  by  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the  theory— 
explainable  on  that  suppositioni  why  not  so  explain  them? 
Why  Introduce  an  unknown  and  purely  hypothetical  agency 
to  account  for  wluit  is  already  suliieiently  explained  from 
causes  universally  recognized  and  in  actual  and  visible  oper- 
ation ?    Does  not  the  rule  of  parsimony  forbid  it  ? 

But  admitting  this  obvious  principle  in  philosophizing,  we 
cannot  know,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  deviations  do  not  in 
&ct  take  place,  as  it  is  an  express  condition  of  their  supposed 
occurrence  that  it  be  ^  out  of  sight"  We  freely  grant  the 
impossibility  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  events  under  this 
category.  But  there  may  nevertheless  be  the  best  grounds 
for  belief.  The  domain  of  demonstrative  evidence  is  (juite 
restricted.  The  number  of  truths  absolutely  known  is  com* 
paratlvely  small.  The  perceptions  of  sense,  the  intuitions  of 
reason,  and  the  dednelioas  made  from  these,  constitute  the 
entire  sum  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  stronger  and  techni- 
cal sense  of  the  term.  All  the  great  truths  which  either  sup- 
ply the  conditions  of  our  moral  life,  or  fuiai^li  guid  's  for  its 
conduct,  rest  upon  probable  evidence.  They  are  ret  eived  by 
the  mind  on  the  i^reund  of  faith,  and  not  of  knowledge.  But 
the  assurance  of  belief,  it  should  be  remembered,  may  be  as 
per£8ct  as  the  assurance  of  knowledge.  The  conviction  of 
certainty  may  in  either  case  foe  limited  only  by  the  £nite  capa- 
bilities of  the  souL  We  do  not  know  that  to-morrow's  sun 
Will  rise,  but  do  we  on  this  account  doubt  it?  No  ms^knows 
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that  lie  was  born,  or  that  he  will  die ;  but  of  what  two  troths 

l^as  he  a  stronger  conviction  ?  The  reennrenoe  of  the  seasons 
in  their  appointed  order  is  cxpucted  with  a  confidence  which 
knowledge  could  not  increase.  Any  alteration  of  suavity*  or 
the  cessation  in  nature  even  for  a  single  moniciit  of  this  great 
forcci  is  as  Uttle  apprehended  as  the  annihilation  of  time  or 
space.  The  lectnrer  on  chemical  science  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate the  properties  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  or  carbon^  with  as 
perfect  assurance  of  finding  them  unchanged,  as  the  mathe- 
matician  tliosc  of  the  cube,  square,  or  triangle.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  however,  the  evidence  is  purely  inductive,  and  the  state 
of  mind  produced  by  it  is  only  what  in  tstrictncss  of  language 
is  termed  belief.  But  it  is  belief  attended  by  a  cou&dence  as 
absolute  and  entire  as  could  be  inspired  by  the  most  perfect 
knowledge. 

Now  it  is  upon  this  same  probable  evidence,  yet  more  ca- 
mnlative,  that  we  rest  the  persistence  of  physical  laws.  The 

induction  here  takes  in  the  entire  circle  of  the  natural  sciencLS. 
Every  new  discovery  in  them  has  only  added  to  the  weight 
of  evidence,  and  cau.scd  to  be  repeated  anew  words  already 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  every  part  of  the  universe,  — 
law, — invariable,  persistent  law.  It  is  in  exchange  for  a 
troth  thus  supported,  resting  upon  an  induction  thus  broad 
and  exceptionless,  that  we  are  oflfered  a  mere  supposition, 
without  a  shadow  of  support  from  fact  or  analogy,  incapable 
of  direct  refutation  indeed,  because  beyond  the  spiiere  of 
possible  knowledge. 

The  autiior  of  this  hypothesis,  whose  labors  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  human  knowledge  in  more  than  one  of  its  branches 
have  been  so  honorable  to  himself  and  his  conntiy,  proposes 
it,  we  ought  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  certain  imag- 
ined theological  difficulties.  These  difficnllaes  be  does  not, 
however,  himself  feel.  So  far  from  it,  he  expressly  declares 
the  belief  that,  when  experienced,  they  arise  from  limited 
views  of  the  Divine  character  and  government.  He  further 
distinctly  concedes,  that  all  the  known  facts  are  equally 
explained,  and  that  all  the  requirements  of  religion  and  of  its 
miraculous  history  are  equally  answered  by  the  supposition  of 
the  uniform  opemtion  of  natural  laws.   After  these  admis- 
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sions,  W'C  can  hardly  imagine  wliy  he  should  have  phiccd,  as 
he  has  done,  the  two  suppositions  in  equipoise,  unless  it  were 
from  the  laudable  desire  to  save  from  oifence  some  weaker 
brother. 

There  is  a  beautiful  scdence,  which,  though  bat  lately  ex- 
humed, now  stands  nnder  the  open  sky,  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  disdosiDg  foundations  as  solid,  and  rising  in  a  snper- 

strncture  as  massive  and  as  well  proportioned,  as  its  sister  of 
thp  skies.  All  the  natural  sciences  arc  represented  in  it. 
Some  have  furnished  the  cement  for  binding  together  its  com- 
pact masonry,  while  others  support  and  buttress  it.  On 
many  a  fair  stone  wrought  into  this  noble  structure  is  in* 
seribed  a  name  which  every  lover  of  American  science  reads 
with  emotions  of  joy  and  pride.  On  the  application,  however, 
of  the  principle  admitted  by  the  distin polished  natnralist,  this 
proud  monument  to  his  fame,  this  stately  edifice,  in  raising 
which  so  many  strong  hands  have  labored,  sinks,  as  by  the 
waving  of  a  magician-s  wand,  into  the  earth  whence  it 
rose.  AU  that  geology  discloses  of  the  past  rests  upon  in- 
ductive evidence.  Its  alleged  events  occurred  before  man 
was  placed  upon  the  earth,  and  can  be  gathered  only  from 
memorials  left  in  its  rocky  strata.  Granite  and  graywacke, 
the  shells  of  moUusks  and  the  scales  of  fishes,  trilobites  and 
coprolites,  bird  tracks  and  saurian  tracks,  teeth  and  toe  bones, 
are  the  interesting  characters  in  which  thos(i  memorials  are 
written.  Their  interpretation,  in  every  instance,  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  stability,  the  constancy,  the  per- 
sistence of  natural  laws.  Refuse  to  grant  this  postulate,  and 
interpretation  becomes  impossible.  Deny  this  inductive  truth, 
and  the  noblest  of  the  physical  sciences  resolves  itself  into  a 
few  disconnected  and  unmeaning  facts.  If  Nature  is  to  be 
trusted  only  so  long  as  our  eye  is  upon  her,  \vi  must  abandon 
all  inquiries  into  the  past.  If  beyond  the  sphere  of  obst  i  ra- 
tion the  laws  governing  her  operatious  may  be  modified,  or 
suspended,  or  events  may  take  place  independently  of  them, 
what  ground  have  we  for  a  single  geological  inference? 
Why  suppose  the  beds  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  to 
be  of  vegetable  origin  ?  Why  imagine  that  these  vast  bodies 
of  solid  carbon  were  once  lioating  in  the  atmosphercj  and 
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that  they  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  leave?  of 
plants?  It  is  far  more  simple  tu  suppose  the  carbon  created 
just  as  we  tind  it.  Why  dream  of  long  ages  of  £shcs  and 
reptiles  and  mammals  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  man  on 
the  earth  ?  Why  suppose  myriads  of  centuries  to  have  been 
occupied  in  preparing  a  suitable  abode  for  him  who  was  to 
be  lord  of  the  terrestrial  creation  ? 

But  if  the  inductive  principle  be  so  rigorously  carried  out, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  not  miracles  in  danger  ?  will  not  they 
fall  before  it?  We  answer,  No!  a  thousand  times,  no.  It  is 
this  very  persistence  of  law  that  makes  a  miracle  when 
properly  attested  so  impressive,  and  gives  to  the  moral  truths 
promulgated  in  coimection  with  it  theur  awful  sanction. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  against  facts  testified 
to  by  competent  witnesses,  and  known  of  all  men,  that  we  are 
pressinj?  inductive  inferences;  but  against  mere  suppositions, 
—  siii)[)t)sitions,  too,  explaining  nothinj^,  and  coniessedly  ex- 
plaining  nothing,  —  suppositions,  moreover,  studiously  placed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  observation,  where  durect  investigation  is 
impossible,  and  where  nothing  but  induction  can  reach  them. 

But  is  not  the  presumption  from  experience,  it  may  be 
further  asked,  equally  strong  against  interpositions  in  the 
moral  world  ?  Do  we  not  find  the  changes  of  liiiiidj  as  well  as 
those  of  matter,  following  one  another  in  a  definite  and  fixed 
ortier?  Are  not  the  indications  of  law,  invariable  and  per- 
sistent, as  marked  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  ?  In  an  article 
in  a  late  number  of  a  contemporary  journal,  in  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognize  the  graceful  pen  of  its  gifted  editor,*  the 
opinion  is  expressed,  that  on  inductive  grounds  no  distinction 
can  be  made  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena.  The 
question  is  regarded  as  "  one  of  pure  revelation.  '  in  neither 
case  should  we  be  at  liberty  to  suppose  iiiu  i  jHisitions  unless 
the  doctrine  were  directly  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  while  if 
so  taught,  the  difficulties  lying  in  its  path  are  supposed  to  be 
no  greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  ^  The  Scriptures 
assure  us,  that  God  operates  on  the  soul  of  man  by  direct  and 
supernatural  interpositions  of  his  power."  ^(  Unless  it  had 


*  Dr.  i'aik.    See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1855,  Article  VII  I. 
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been  revealed  that  God  interposes  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  we 
shoald  have  been  obliged  to  trust  to  the  entire  uniformity  of 
all  mental  laws,  and  to  withhold  onr  faith  from  the  theory  of 

his  spiritual  interpositions.  So  unless  it  be  revealed  that  God 
interposes  in  supernaturally  counteracting  some  of  tlie  laws 
of  matter,  we  must  confide  in  the  uniform  operations  of  all 
natural  laws,  and  must  withhold  onr  assent  from  the  theory 
of  bis  physical  interpositions.'^  We  have  no  evidence,  it  is 
tboughty  of  either  closer  or  more  constant  relationship  in  the 
succession  of  material,  than  in  the  succession  of  spiritual 
phenomena.  "  Are  not  the  operations  of  mind  as  regular  as 
those  of  matter ?  May  we  not  as  easily  explain  tlie  laws 
which  lead  to  every  particular  volition,  as  the  laws  which  lead 
to  every  particular  rising  of  a  wave,  or  every  particular  gust 
of  wind?" 

This  accomplished  theologian  and  scholar,  whose  love  of 
truth,  superior  to  all  narrow  prejudice,  is  equalled  only  by  bis 
rare  powers  of  apprehending  and  unfolding  it,  would  seem  to 

overlook  the  important  fact,  that  the  winds  and  the  waves  are 
not  the  only  theatre  upon  which  the  elements  exhibit  them- 
selves. Were  this  so,  we  grant  that  the  two  cases  would  be 
poraileL  But  this  same  air  and  water  wliich,  subjected,  on 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  earth,  to  the  conflicting  impulses  of 
g^ravity  and  solar  heat,—- the  latter  modified  by  a  hundred 
local  causes,— take  on  so  varied  and  apparently  so  capricious 
movements,  are  found,  when  placed  in  circumstances  admit- 
ting an  exact  measurement  of  the  forces  applied  to  them,  to 
obey  as  precise  laws  as  tlie  planets  in  their  revolutions  about 
the  sun.  Gravity  also,  and  the  repulsive  power  of  heat,  when 
made,  in  like  manner,  the  subjects  of  exact  experiment,  are 
foond  to  be  governed  by  invariable  laws,  which  the  language 
of  mathematics  alone  can  express  with  adequate  precision. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  all  the  elements,  and  of  all  the 
known  forces  acting  upon  them.  The  conditions  under 
which  tliey  are  placed  being  given, ^ — and  these,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, are  physical  conditions,  addressing  the  senses  and 
capable  of  being  accurately  determined,— the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  placed  being  given,  we  can  foretell 
their  behavior  with  as  perfect  exactitude  and  certainty  as  the 

16* 
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astronomer  predicts  an  eclipse  or  a  transit  The  inference, 
therefoie,  that  the  elements,  in  evc^ving  the  changes  of  the  oaU 

ward  world,  obey  fixed  laws,  rests  upon  no  a  priori  presump- 
tion, no  mere  analogical  evidence.  In  iiiaking  it,  we  are 
simply  reasoning  from  oxygen  in  the  laboratory  to  oxygen  in 
nature ;  from  carbon  in  the  laboratory  to  carbon  in  nature  j 
from  gravity  in  the  apple  of  Newton  to  gravity  in  the  solar 
system. 

That  there  is  nothing  parallel  to  this,  nothing  in  any  way 
approaching  or  resembling  it,  in  the  case  of  mind,  we  hardly 
need  say.  No  man  can  tell  beforehand  how  bis  most  familiar 
acquaintance  will  act  in  any  given  circumstances.  No  man 
can  tell  how  he  himself  may  act  twenty -four  hums  hence 
under  given  circumstanoes*  We  do  not  say  that  the  mental 
phenomena  may  not  succeed  one  another  in  an  unbroken  line 
of  antecedents  and  consequents.  We  only  say  that  there  is 
no  proof,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  matter,  that  such  is  the 
fact.  Even  if  the  laws  which  determine  human  conduct  were 
as  fixed  as  those  of  material  action,  we  could  not  iroiu  the 
nature  of  the  case  know  it.  The  motives  leading  to  action 
spring  from  sources  no  various,  and  many  of  them  so  latent,  — 
sources  without  and  sources  within,  —  from  charact»,  itself 
the  result  of  unnumbered  antecedent  influences,— firom  mood 
and  from  circumstance,— that  we*  cannot  be  sure  in  any 
single  instance  that  we  recognize  all  the  conditions  of  con- 
duct Among  the  unrecognized  conditions  may  be  an  in- 
fluence divinely  interposed.  We  do  not  say  that  interposition 
is  indicated  by  the  observed  facts;  but  we  do  say  that  the 
observed  facts  leave  room  lor  this  supposition.  No  inference 
can  be  inductively  drawn  from  them  at  variance  with  it. 

Were  there  any  subtile  chemistry  by  which  the  soni  could 
be  resolved  into  component  powers  or  faculties,  and  each  of 
these  be  shown  to  obey,  under  all  conditions,  precise  and 
definite  laws,  then  might  spiritual  and  material  phenununa 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  in  respect  to  interpositions. 
But  until  the  means  of  such  analysis  and  such  demonstration 
shall  be  discovered,  it  is  unpbilosophical  to  confound  them. 

That  the  laws  of  mind  are  far  more  latent,  if  not  less  certain, 
than  those  of  matter,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  very 
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unequal  progress  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  them.  The 
former  were  as  well  nnderstood  in  the  times  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.   Not  so  the  lat- 

ter.  Eloquence  and  the  fine  arts,  founded  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  mind,  were  in  as  advanced  a  state  then  as  they 
are  now.  Not  so  the  useful  arts  dependent  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  matter*  While  the  mysteries  of  external  nature 
have  been  gradually,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  centimes 
rapidly)  clearing  up,  the  same  veil  still  rests  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  mind.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth,"  is  now  as  apt  a  simile  for  illustrating 
spiritual  phenomena,  as  it  was  when  employed  by  omniscieut 
wisdom  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  doctrine  of  physical  interpositions,  if  taught  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptnres,  wonld  tmdoubtodly  be  sufficient  to  over- 
bear the  evidence  from  induction  of  the  uniform  operation  of 
natural  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  this  evidence  is  overborne 
by  testmiuny  in  the  case  of  miracles.  But  placing  the  ques- 
tion OA  that  ground,  we  should  be  entitled  to  claim  that  the 
teaching  be  clear  and  explicit  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  doctrine.  Forms  of  expression  authorizing  a 
betief  in  spiritual  interpositions  might  be  deemed  insufficient 
here ;  just  as  stronger  proof  is  required  to  establish  a  miracle 
than  to  establish  a  fact  not  known  to  be  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  acute  metaphysician  to 
whose  opinions  we  have  referred,  firom  whom  it  is  not  often 
wise,  and  with  whom  it  ia  never  sale  to  differ,  had  in  view, 
when  expressing  them,  the  distinction  between  matter  and 
mi [1(1  lu  re  indicated.  There  may  possibly  have  been  present 
to  liis  liiuaght  another  and  very  diflercnt  distinction,  which 
some  have  endeavored  to  establish  on  a  priori  grounds. 
Causation  in  the  two,  it  is  said,  is  different.  While  in  matter 
it  is  necessary  and  consequently  fixed,  in  the  mind  it  is  free^ 
and  tbei«foce  variable.  Although  tiie  same  matter  must, 
under  the  same  conditions,  always  act  in  the  same  way,  this 
is  not  true  of  mind.  Although  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
of  carbon  must  in  like  circumstances  act  in  like  manner,  two 
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spiritual  essences  in  every  way  precisely  alike,  and  placed  in 
precisely  similar  dicumstances,  may  act  differently.  That 
regular  connection  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  which 

obtains  so  uiiiformly  in  the  natural  world,  iu)i  holding,  with 
the  same  constancy  at  least,  in  the  moral,  interpositions,  it  is 
said,  which  occurring  in  the  former  would  be  miraculouS| 
may  take  place  in  the  latter  without  the  disturbance  of  any 
law. 

If  it  was  this  supposed  difference  in  nature  between  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  causation  that  the  learned  Professor  had  in 

mind  when  penning  the  sentences  above  (juoted,  we  agree 
with  him  that  the  distinction  can  hardly  bo  maintained.  The 
principle  of  causality,  coiisich  i(  d  as  an  inielicctual  intu- 
ition, is  wholly  independent  of  experience.  It  knows  neither 
matter  nor  mind  as  such.  It  affirms  universally  that  every 
substance,  every  essence,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  must, 
as  cause,  act  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same  drcum* 
stances.  It  affirms  universally,  we  say,  or  it  affirms  not  at 
all. 

But  the  position  which  w*e  have  soiii2;lit  to  make  good  is 
so  unlike  this,  that  we  should  iiave  deemed  reference  to  it  un- 
necessary, had  we  not  known  the  two  views  to  be  confounded. 
Thai  recognizes  fully  the  metaphysicai  principle  of  causality; 
this  violates  it  J%at  supposes  the  mind  in  its  oidinary  oper- 
ations to  be  governed  bylaw  as  uniformly  and  strictly  as 
matter ;  this  affirms  a  radical  difference,  in  respect  to  regu- 
larity and  constancy  of  action,  between  them.  Thai  asserts, 
that,  as  the  'conditions  of  spiritual  causation  are  always  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  hidden  from  view,  and  are  never 
all  known  to  us,  so  we  can  never  be  certain  that  a  Divine 
influence  specially  interposed  is  not  one  of  them, » we  can  by 
no  form  of  experiment  exclude  in  a  single  instance  such  a 
supposition.  TTiis  declares,  that  as  the  will  of  a  free  spirit  is 
independent  of  law,  so,  did  we  in  every  case  know  all  the 
antecedents  to  volition,  it  w^ould  still  be  impossible  to  exclude 
in  nny  the  suj:)position  of  special  Divine  interposition. 

If  the  Supreme  £uler  of  the  universe  see  fit  to  interpose 
and  change  the  course  of  events  in  the  moral  world,  why 
should  he  not,  it  is  sometimes  asked,  do  the  same  in  the 
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natural  world  ?  "  If  the  welfare  of  man  i*^  suflicieiitly  im- 
portaut  to  justify  his  direct  mental  influence,  why  is  not  the 
same  welfare  important  enough  to  justify  his  direct  phyi=^if^al 
influence  ?  Is  the  setting  aside  of  a  material  law  more  diffi* 
colt  to  omnipotence,  than  the  suspension  of  a  splritaal  ? 

In  reply  to  this,  we  would  in  the  first  place  say,  that,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  we  arc  bound  to  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  uniform  and  constant  operation  of  natural 
laws,  until  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  burden  of 
proof  clearly  lies  npon  those  who  assert  the  opposite  doctrine. 
In  the  second  place,  we  would  submit  that  in  no  case  are  we 
entitled  to  judge  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  government  —  we 
say  mode,  not  ends — by  what  seems  to  us  lit  or  proper,  or  by 
what  w^e  deem  to  be  easy  to  a  being  of  uuliinited  power.  All 
suppositions  resting  upon  such  a  basis  should  be  at  once  and 
for  ever  banished  from  our  reasonings  on  this  subject  We 
have  here  no  a  priori  knowledge,  no  intuitions,  no  moral 
instincts,  enabling  us  to  form  judgments  independently  of  ex* 
perience.  What  is  the  mode  of  the  IHvine  government?  is 
the  only  proper  question  to  ask,  — the  only  question,  in  truth, 
which  the  human  mind  can  ask.  Having  arrived  at  an 
answer  more  or  less  satisfactory  from  the  various  sources  of 
knowledge  open  to  us,  we  may  then  seek  to  discover  the 
reasons  which  led  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  to  adopt 
the  actual  mode  of  government, — or,  in  other  words,  to  find  in 
that  mode  lUustrationB  and  proofs  of  these  Divine  attributes. 

The  natural  history  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  aiiiinal  crea- 
tion tlirows  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Supreme  JBeing  to  administer  his  providential  government,  at 
least  in  one  of  its  departments.  Every  species  of  animal,  as 
naturalists  inform  us,  has  its  hahiiaif  or  place  of  residence, 
from  which  it  never  voluntarily  wanders.  Withm  the  limits 
of  this  habitat^  each  individual  of  the  species  finds  itself  hold- 
ing the  most  definite  and  precise  relations  to  the  surrounding 
elements.  Upon  these  relations  is  the  continuance  of  its 
life  dependent.  Nay,  its  organic  and  physical  life  is  made 
up  of  a  continued  series  of  actions  and  reactions  taking  place 
between  it  and  the  surrounding  elements,  through  these  rela- 
tions. 
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Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  conceive  these 
necessary  relations  to  be  established.  We  may  suppose  the 
individuai  animal  to  be  dtationary  and  passive,  and  tlie  ele- 
ments, forsaking  their  accustomed  modes  of  action,  to  bend  in 
nnceasing  ministry  to  it;  or  we  may  suppose  the  animal  to 
be  endowed  with  appropriate  organs,  senses,  and  instincts, 
and  the  relations  essential  to  life  to  be  in  this  way  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  The  latter  is  the  plan  which  the 
Divine  wisdom  has  adopted.  In  the  constitution  of  every  one 
of  the  innumerable  beings  which  people  our  globe,  there  is 
embodied  an  assemblage  of  provisions  organic  and  spiritual, 
precisely  adapting  it  to  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
it  exists,  and  rendering  these  conditions  as  unceasingly  tribu- 
tary to  its  welfare  as  if  their  ministmtions  were  direct  and 
personal.  The  different  forms  of  locomotive  apparatus— all 
lioldi ng  relation  to  gravity  as  the  force  to  be  overcome  by 
them — with  which  the  inhabitants  of  air,  earth,  and  water 
are  supplied,  would  alone  furnish  study  for  a  lifetime. 
Equally  varied  are  the  organs  of  the  internal  or  vegetative 
life,  all  of  which  still  have  relation  more  or  less  immediate  to 
great  and  permanent  laws.  The  instincts  and  appetites  which 
always  accompany  these  structural  endowments,  as  necessary 
for  securing  the  ends  proposed  in  them,  present  a  correspond- 
ing variety  of  character  throughout  the  whole  animal  world. 
All  of  these  innumerable  and  enfll(  >>ly  diversified  provisions, 
instinctive  as  well  as  structural,  are  incessantly  ministering  to 
individual  safety  and  enjoyment.  They  are  so  many  special 
providences,  designed  each  for  the  good  of  the  particular 
being  with  which  it  is  connected.  In  this  department  of  his 
government,  therefore,  we  perceive  that  the  Supreme  Being 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  by 
placing  it,  through  appropriate  organs  and  instinc  t^^,  in  such 
relations  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  —  his  general  provi- 
dences—that these  may  be  immediately  tdbutary  to  its 
happy  existence,  without  departure  from  a  stem  and  un* 
bending  constancy. 

If  we  turn  to  that  natural  government  under  which  man  is 
placed,  as  a  mere  inhabitant  of  this  world,  we  find  that  the 
same  plan  has  been  adopted.    Tiie  only  difference  is,  that 
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intelligence  here  supplies  the  more  certain,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  more  limited,  guidance  of  instinct.  Through 
this  and  his  more  generalized  bodily  structure,  he  is  brought 
into  relations  to  external  nature — everyone  of  which  be* 
comes  a  channel  of  benefits— incomparabiy  more  numeioas 
and  diversified  than  any  of  the  lower  aniinals.  Air,  earth, 
and  ocean  minister  alike  to  his  sustenance  and  enjoyment 
And  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  knowledge,  becomes 
acqnuiii led  with  the  laws  goveiniiig  the  world  around  him, 
and  places  himself  in  the  proper  relations  to  them,  is  the 
range  of  his  activities  and  enjoyments  widened.  To  civilized 
and  educated  man,— to  man  possessing  the  resources  of 
science  and  the  mechanic  arts,— every  thing  in  nature  pays 
tribute.  The  elements  themselves,  within  their  prescribed 
spheres  of  action,  vie  with  one  anuilier  in  doing  liiin  ser- 
vice. 

But  man  is  not  simply  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  He  is 
in  process  of  training  for  another.  Besides  ministering  to  his 
mere  physical  well-being,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  are  designed  to  be  the  means  of  spiritual  culture.  To 

fit  him  for  this  higher,  educational  government  which  is  ex- 
tended over  him,  in  addition  to  an  intellectual,  there  have 
been  conferred  upon  him  the  endowments  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature.  Under  the  guidance  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  these,  he  may  receive  benefit — the  fact  of  the  recep- 
tiott,  however,  depending  as  before  upon  himself —from  every 
possible  occurrence  in  life.  Events  in  themselves  disastrous, 
which  no  human  prescience  could  foresee,  or  which,  if  fore- 
seen, no  human  power  could  have  averted,  may  still  subserve 
the  purposes  of  important  and  needed  discipline. 

If,  however,  these  provisions  connected  with  man's  spiritual 
nature  should,  from  any  cause,  fail  to  secure  to  him  all  the 
intended  benefits  of  his  present  disciplinary  state,  and  it 
should  please  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  to  make  some 
new  and  further  provision,  of  what  iiaturc  should  we  expect  it 
to  be  ?  .Tndcrin£^  from  what  we  have  thus  far  observed,  would 
the  remedy  probably  be  external  or  internal  ?  The  question 
has  been  answered.  Christianity  has  been  given  to  strengthen 
by  new  motives,  and  enforce  by  higher  sanctions,  man's 
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moral  and  religions  sentiments,  while  his  external  relations, 
except  so  far  as  cieated  by  bimaelf,  have  remained  unaltered. 

r~  If  ill  addition  to  all  these  provisions,  in  order  fully  to  secure 
the  ends  proposed  in  them,  direct  and  sjiccial  interposition 
should  prove  necessary,  of  what  character,  reasoning  still  from 
the  observed  plan  of  the  Divine  government,  might  we  expect 
these  to  be  ?  and  where  would  they  probably  occnr  ?  Should 
we  look  for  chan^  without  ?  or  for  superadded  guidance  and 
strength  within  ?  The  latter  undonbtedly.  To  this  all  analogy 
points.  By  this  all  the  ends  of  interposition,  whether  protec- 
tive or  disciplinary,  are  equally  accomplished.  For  this  the 
investigations  of  science  leave  room,  without  supposing  any 
known  law  violated.  And  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  this  is 
directiy  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  supposition  of  an  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  indi* 
vidual  to  the  outward  world  by  external  interpositions,  is 
opposed  by  indnctiye  evidence  as  strong  as  tiiat  which  causes 
us  to  louk  for  the  rising  of  to-nionow's  sun,  or  to  expect  our 
own  decease;  it  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  ui'  the  Divine 
government,  and  is,  moreover,  without  suj>port,  as  will  gener- 
aUy  be  admitted,  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  In  these 
cireumstances,  is  it  philosophical  to  hold  it  ?  Ought  it  to  be 
retained,  merely  because  it  is  impossible  to  dbprove  it,— im* 
possible  to  know  that,  ^  without  the  sphere  of  human  visiott,'' 
between  "  some  of  the  links  of  causation  out  of  sight,"  physi- 
cal interpositions  do  not  occur?  On  such  a  groutid,  should 
the  inductive  teachings  of  all  science  and  of  the  whole  of  hu- 
man experience,  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  most  direct  analo- 
gies, be  set  aside  ?  But  we  will  not,  we  need  not,  puzsue  the 
subject  further** 

•  ITuvinL''  Icnmcd,  wc  have  m\(\,  from  the  various  sources  of  knowle<1g:c  open  to 
us,  tlie  aciuai  mode  of  the  Divine  govomment,  we  raay  reverently  and  withoat  re- 
buke W&ik  for  die  fMMoas  ^vliidideteniiiDedils  adoptiotL  Tbe  inquiry  in  its  wbolo 
extent  we  suppoae  to  lie  beTond  the  oompeM  of  die  hnmaii  istelligeiioe.  To  Hw 
quuAim,  why  God  voiIeb  by  meaUB  and  instrniuenle,  or  if  not  by  meA&B  and  inatra- 
manti,  yet  in  conformity  to  modes  and  rules,  eqnaOy  limiting  tiie  mtiyfeBlattoiis  (tf 
his  cnenry.  —  why  he  makes  the  welfare  of  his  crcntnrcs  dependent  npon  their  own 
exertions  and  upon  external  agencies,  in-tfad  of  bestowing  directly  the  good  which 
his  benevolence  has  designed  for  tiiem,  —  we  do  not  know  that  any  other  ausAx  or  can 
be  given,  than  that  such  is  his  sovereign  plcafure.  But  this  fundamental  fact  k;iiig 
recognized,  it  is  not  diffieolt  to  see  why  the  arrangements  of  his  proTidenco  should 
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Having  separated  irom  the  simple  fact  of  law  the  diffeTent 

forms  of  hypothesis  that  have  been  connected  with  it,  and 
having  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  its  length  and  breadth 
and  constancy,  it  was  our  intention  to  inquire  what  conse- 
quences, theological,  philosophical,  and  practical,  legitimately 
flow  from  it.  We  designed  more  particularly  to  show  that 
the  supposition  of  the  uniform  and  undistoibed  operation  of 
natural  laws  touches  only  the  mode  of  God's  government,  and 
iiul  the  government  itself,  or  our  relations  to  liiui  under  it. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether 
he  bestows  upon  us  a  particular  good,  through  some  change 
in  the  course  of  outward  events,  or  by  so  placing  us  and  dis- 
posing  our  spirits  that  we  may  reeeive  the  intended  benefit 
without  external  interposition.  The  obligation  to  gratitude 
and  love,  the  grounds  for  confidence  and  trust,  as  well  as  the 
propriety  and  duty  of  looking  to  him  for  desired  blessings, 
continue  precisely  the  same  on  cither  supposition. 

We  purposed  also  to  inquire  how  far,  and  in  what  circum- 
stances^  we  may  be  authorized  to  ascribe  to  specific  designs 
events  oocuning  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Were 
these  events  isolated  and  independent  in  their  origin,  and  did 
their  influence  extend  only  to  the  individual  or  individuals 
directly  and  principally  affected  by  them,  then  we  shcnil  l  in 
every  instance  be  justified  in  assigning  a  personal  interpreta- 
tion. But  standing  as  they  do,  in  immediate  relation  to  the 
laws  under  which  they  have  arisen,  and  connected  indirectly, 
it  may  be,  with  numerous  other  and  perhaps  higher  ends  pro* 
vided  for  under  those  laws,  the  problem  of  the  Divine  purpose 
in  any  particular  event  becomes  more  embarrassed,  and  its 

bo  M  they  are.  This  primary  inqairy  beiqg  disposed  of,  the  only  renudniug  qnes- 
tMm  i§  a  Toiy  aimple  oue.  It  is  in  truth  merely  this :  whether  in  the  aocoinpliBh' 
ncnt  of  his  purposes  the  general  shall  bend  to  the  pnrticalor,  and  in  so  domg  oease 
K^he  general ;  or  the  particolar  bo  conformed  to  the  general ;  —  whether  the  laws  of 
external  nature  shall  nccommodate  thcm'sclvcs  to  the  exigencies  of  the  indivifloal  ; 
or  tlic  cxif^ncics  of  the  individual  be  provided  iox  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  ex-- 
temal  nature  ;  —  whether,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  "  unforf^otten,"  srill  *'  cared 
for*^  sparrow,  impelled  by  an  uiicrriag  instinct,  shall  wing  its  way  to  a  Soathem 
heme ;  or  a  Sonten  home  he  hroaght  to  the  sperrov ;  whether  the  pions  invalid; 
whose  life  is  piecioas  in  the  sight  of  his  Heavenly  FaUier,  shall  be  guided  hy  an 
visihie  hand  to  some  fiiendly  shelter ;  or  the  donid^  laden  with  watery  treasmes,  ha 
tamed  ftom  a  district  ia  perishing  need  of  them. 
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solution  is  attended  with  greater  difficult*  As  subsidiary  to 
thU  inquiry)  we  intended  to  examine  generally  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes, -'to  see  whether teieo2o;gy  be  in  fact  a  possible 
science,  or  whether,  like  etiology^  the  supposed  science  of 

efficient  causes,  it  occupies  a  region  unexplored  by  the  human 
faculties,  —  whether  the  human  iniud  be  not,  like  the  ia bled 
Antuius,  bereft  of  its  stn^igth  when  off  the  solid  ground  of 
facts.  And  if  it  should  prove  on  ej^amination,  as  we  believe 
it  would,  that  there  are  in  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  outward  world,  real  foundations  for  the 
science,  we  proposed  to  seek  for  certain  principles  which 
might  serve  as  guides  in  interpreting  its  phenomena.  But  we 
have  already  extended  our  ditsCUbsions  so  far,  that  we  must 
leave  these  inquiries  for  the  present.  We  may  possibly 
return  to  them  hercaiier. 


Art.  VIIL  —  1.  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East:  a  Year  in 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Belgium,  Hoi- 
land,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey^  Syria^  Pal- 
estine^ and  Egypt,  By  Samuel  Iren.i^us  Prime.  With 
Engravings.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1855. 
2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  405,  440. 

2,  Visits  to  Euroipean  Celebrities*  By  William  B.  Spsagub, 
D.  D.   Boston :  Gould  and  Ldncoln.  s  1855.  12mo«  pp.  305. 

3.  Letters  ^thetic,  Sodal^  and  Morale  written  from  Europe, 
E^yjft,  and  Palestine.  By  Tno.MAS  C.  Utham,  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosopliy  in  Bowdoia  College.  Bruus- 


ToB  contents  of  these  works  first  saw  the  light|  as  letters 
from  their  respective  authors,  in  the  columns  of  religious 

newspapers ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  credit  which  their  re-issue 

in  a  permanent  form  cannot  but  reflect  on  so  influential  a 
depart iiient  of  periodical  literature.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are,  all  three,  records  of  travel,  in  part  over 
the  same  ground,  have  induced  us  to  group  them  together. 
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In  other  respects,  they  nre  as  utterly  unlike  as  they  coald  be 
without  some  wide  mutual  dissilieiicy  of  principle.  The 
authors  are  ail  men  in  whom  the  religious  nature  is  too  pro- 
found and  active  not  to  make  itself  constantly  perceived  and 
felty— yet  in  each  after  bis  own  peculiar  way.  Mr.  Brime  con- 
nects with  every  scene  and  occasion  the  commonplaces  of  re* 
ligiotis  thonght  (we  use  the  phrase  not  in  a  disparaging  sense, 
but  to  denote  the  thoughts  which  a  given  scene  or  occasion 
would  primarily  suggest  to  ninety-nine  serious  and  cultivated 
minds  out  of  a  iiundred) ;  Dr.  Bprague's  researches  in  Euro- 
pean society  were  guided  for  the  most  part  by  his  Christian 
sympathies,  and  present  no  more  attractive  picture  than  the 
nndesigned  one  of  the  traits  of  a  Christian  gentleman  in  Ms 
own  person ;  while  Professor  Upham,  on  a  still  more  elevated 
plane,  merges  the  traveller  in  the  mystic,  and  depicts  such 
sights  as  could  be  revealed  only  to  an  inward  vision  purged 
and  clarilied  by  years  of  contemplative  devotion.  With  this 
brief  indication  of  their  points  of  resemblance  and  difterence, 
we  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  these  books  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  named  them. 

We  have  seldom  felt  under  greater  indebtedness  to  a  travel* 
ler  than  to  Mr.  Prime.  He  carried  with  him  open  eyes,  a  hos- 
pitable  mind,  and  a  kind  heart;  the  glow  of  convalescence 
imparted  to  his  delineations  just  en(^ugli  of  its  own  height(Mied 
tint  to  make  them  lifelike;  and  his  American  and  Protestant 
opinions,  never  extreme  or  intolerant,  but  steadily  maintained 
and  modestly  asserted,  give  us  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgments."^  We 
cannot  but  admire,  too,  the  evenness  of  his  work.  He  does 
not  (as  is  the  manner  of  not  a  few)  alternate  between  am- 
bitious rhelorii  and  slipshod  journalizing.  He  does  not  scant 
and  slight  his  deeeriptious  of  one  class  of  objects,  to  bestow 
spperior  labor  on  others.  Nor  yet  docs  he  let  his  pen  go 
beyond  his  full  perception  and  clear  knowledge.  Thus,  in 
the  departments  of  painting  and  sculpture,  he  makes  no  parade 
of  artisticai  or  sesthetic  terms,  and  offers  no  criticbm  in  detail, 
but  in  the  simplest  style  tells  us  what  he  saw  and  what  he 
felt  Jlis  was  for  the  most  part  a  eoumion  tour  over  ground 
which  is  trodden  every  year  by  hundreds  of  American  travel- 
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lers,  and  about  which  there  are  books  innumerable;  and 
almost  every  nsw  writer,  In  his  fear  of  saying  what  has  been 

said  before,  seeks  to  excite  interest  by  what  is  peculiar  in  his 
own  experience  or  speculations,  rather  than  by  what  lies  open 
to  every  eye.  The  consequence  is  that  some  of  us  diligent 
readers  of  travels  know  little  more  than  the  names  of  many 
of  the  places  and  objects  whose  names  have  become  house- 
hold words.  Mr.  Prime  writes  as  if  no  other  book  of  travels 
had  ever  been  written  before,  and  puts  on  record  what  his 
brethren  are  apt  unwarrantably  to  assume  as  already  familiar 
to  their  readers. 

Wliat  wc  most  of  all  regret  in  connection  with  these 
volumes  is,  that  their  author  was  diverted,  by  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  from  his 
original  purpose  of  visiting  Jerusalem,  and  making  a  thorough 
exploration  of  sacred  sites  in  Palestine*  His  felicitous  illu8» 
trations  of  Scriptural  narratives  and  references,  so  far  as  op- 
portunity served  him,  show  that  the  cha])ters  w^hich  his  fears 
would  not  let  him  write  would  have  been  among  his  richest 
and  nior^t  inslructive.  We  learn  from  a  contemporary  journal, 
that  other  parties  accomplished  in  safety  his  contemplated 
route  at  nearly  the  time  when  he  abandoned  it;  yet  his  story 
leaves  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  acted  the  part  of  a  pra- 
dent  man,  under  the  representations  made  to  him  by  those 
whose  knowledge  or  veracity,  however  questionable,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  call  in  question. 

We  quote,  as  in  its  subject  prufuutidly  interesting,  and  as 
a  happy  and  yet  no  more  than  an  average  specimen  of  Mr. 
Prime's  style  of  narrative,  his  description  of  Mount  Grerizim. 

**  Taking  a  lad  with  us  for  our  guide,  we  walked  out  of  the  city,  to 
wander  for  an  hour  or  two  among  the  scenes  of  sacred  mterest  that  skirt 
this  remarkable  and  venerable  town.  It  was  natural  that  we  should 
wish  to  go  from  the  synagogue  of  the  SamaritauB  to  the  hill  on  which 
they  had  worshipped  from  the  earliest  ages  of  thdr  history.  Even 
now,  and  four  times  in  every  year,  they  march  in  solemn  procession, 
reading  the  law  as  they  go,  and  ascend  to  the  summit  of  G^eririm  and 
perform  their  worship,  not  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  was, 
therefore,  whh  strong  and  strange  emotions  that  we  took  their  line  of 
march,  and  on  the  Sabbath-day,  when,  more  than  on  any  other,  we 
could  tcel  the  contra:st  between  our  own  and  the  ancient  Jewish  forms 
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of  religion,  we  wended  our  way  out  of  the  upper  gate*  The  path  led 
08  thnMigh  well-tiDed  gardens,  and  among  Tarions  fruit-trees,  to  a  hrrrd 
fountain  wIiltc  several  women  were  wa^hiii;^  clothes.  They  unuie 
iheiiiselves  luerry  with  our  appearance,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see 
that  they  ventured  to  enjoy  themselves  by  the  inspection  of  strangers. 
The  winding  path  up  the  hill,  to  avoid  the  steepueao  of  a  more  direct 
ascent,  was  rough,  but  in  twenty  minutes  we  arrived  at  the  ridge,  and 
then  bore  oil'  to  the  eastward  toward  a  wely,  or  tomb  of  a  saint.  A 
short  distance  from  this  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  stoned  up,  perhaps 
six  feet  deep  and  four  across  ;  ashes  and  brands  were  lying  in  it,  the 
memorials  of  recent  sacrifice.  For  although  we  have  the  impression 
that  even  in  Judaea  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  i;^.id  the  day  has 
long  since  gone  by  when  the  hlood  of  buUs  or  of  goats  is  shed  in  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  heaven,  it  is  tme  that  this  remnant  of  the  ancient 
SimarHaiiiB  come  up  hither,  and  onee  in  every  year,  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Paseorer,  they  slay  and  hum  seven  kmbs  at  the  going  down  of  the 
ran !  They  lodge  all  night  in  tents  upon  the  mountain  and  descend  the 
next  day.  Again  they  oome  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabmades,  and  on  the  day  of  Atonement ;  a  people  over  whose 
hearts  is  a  double  veil,  and  who  will  doubtless  never  have  it  removed. 
A  little  further  on  we  came  to  the  foundations  of  a  large  fortress  or 
temple,  the  walls  of  it  about  ten  feet  thick  and  made  of  immense  stones. 
We  were  ready  to  believe  that  this  is  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Samari- 
tans; but  Dr.  Robinson  determine^  it  to  be  the  remains  of  a  castle 
erected  by  Justinian.  There  is  no  u-^i'  in  disputing  Dr.  lvobin>on  and 
his  friend  Dr.  Smith;  and  when  we  have  their  unit'^d  opinion,  the  two 
^^itnesses  put  an  end  to  nil  strife.  T  have  i  onsultcd  books  many,  of 
foreign  and  domestic  production,  to  aid  me  in  forniini:  oi)inions  on  Pal- 
estine antiquities;  but  modem  travellers  are  disi)osed,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  consider  the  *  Researches  *  of  these  gentlemen  as  exhausting 
the  field  of  discussion.  Certain  it  is  the  Samaritans  themselves  attach 
no sacredness  to  these  ruins;  and  their  tradition  would  undoubtedly 
have  preserved  the  identity  of  these  stones  with  those  of  thehr  temple, 
if  such  were  the  fact  We  examined  with  much  attention  a  number  of 
fiat  stones,  on  the  west  side  of  the  walls,  lying  on  the  ground,  under 
which  we  are  told  are  the  twelve  stones  brought  up  by  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  river  Jordan,  and  with  which  the  altar  of  the  Samari* 
tans  on  this  hill  is  said  to  have  been  built  Now  they  are  buried  under 
these ;  and  here  they  are  to  lie  until  the  Guide,  the  Saviour  of  the 
Samaritans  — not  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews — appears. 

And  tlicn  we  came  to  the  Holy  Place,  —  the  Most  Holy,  —  h  broad, 
flat  rock,  like  a  threshing-floor,  level  with  the  turrounding  carih,  and 
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sloping  westward  to  a  dstem  into  which  the  blood  of  sacrifices  may 
have  flowed.  No  one  of  their  people  now  treads  upon  it  unless  he  first 
takes  off  his  shoes.  Wherever  they  now  pray,  they  turn  their  frees 
toward  this  saered  spot   Doubtless  their  temple  stood  over  this  rod^, 

and  the  site  of  its  walls  can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  their  zeal  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  holy  places,  the  Samaritans  sliow  us  on  this  height 
the  spot  ^vhcrc  Abraham  offered  his  son.  As  we  stood  among  these 
mcmoritils  of  this  remai'kable  people,  it  was  painful  to  reflect  that  they 
are  pe  ri  lling  from  among  men,  wiihuut  the  sligliU -t  evidence  being 
given  that  any  of  them  are  l>rought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  tnith.  They 
arc  dwindling  away,  ami  one  or  two  generations  more  will  i>robably 
tenninate  their  race.  Dr.  liobiusou  thinks  there  are  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  now  lefl  in  their  entire  communis* 

"  The  view  is  exceedingly  interesting  from  this  summit.  On  the 
rich  plain  below  us  are  villages  whose  associations  are  with  the  eariiest 
records  of  Israel's  history.  There  lies  Salem,  the  Shahm  before  which 
Jacob  pitched  Ms 'tent.  Before  us  lies  the  plain  on  which  Joshna 
gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  gave  them  his  dying  charge^  and 
made  a  dying  covenant  with  them,  and  toolL  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up 
under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord*  And  that  stone 
which,  Joshua  said,  had  heard  the  words  of  the  Lord,  was  to  be  a  wit- 
ness unto  them  lest  they  should  afterward  deny  their  God.  Here  came 
the  children  of  Israel  with  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  they  brought  up 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  *  they  buried  them  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of 
ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor*:  and  there  is  his 
Ujiiil)  to  this  day.  And  every  hill-top  that  I  see  on  this  bright  Sabbath- 
day  is  not  more  lustrous  with  this  Eastern  winter  sun  than  with  the 
imprint  of  the  Divine  presence,  which  fiulh  discovers  in  all  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  this  holy  land. 

"And  just  here,  at  our  feet,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  Jacob's 
Well, —  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  inci- 
dents in  the  hfe  of  our  Lord.  We  mark  the  loule  by  which  he  waa 
journeying  along  thruugh  this  valley ;  how  he  would  naiuraily  pause 
about  the  middle  of  the  day — the  sixth  hour — at  this  well,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  city,  while  his  disciples  went  there  to  buy  food;  the 
woman  of  Samaria  comes  thither  to  draw  water  aa  he  was  sitting  on  the 
well,  which  was  stoned  up  a  few  feet  above  the  ground;  and  then  ibl* 
lowed  that  remarkable  conversation,  in  which  she  says,  '  Our  &then 
worshipped  m  this  mountain,'»the  (^erizim,  on  which  we  are  now 
standing.  And  then  Jesus  revealed  himself  unto  her  as  the  Messiah, 
*the  Saviour  of  the  worid.'"— VoL  11.  pp.  368-872. 

Dr.  Sprague's  book  coiupused  of  articles  recently  published 
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in  «  The  Presbytenan/'  is  compiled  from  notes  of  European 
tours  in  1828  and  1836;  and  its  value,  if  not  created,  is 
greatly  enhanced,  by  the  years  that  have  elapsed  sinre  its 
materials  were  gathered.  It  is  the  record  of  interviews  and 
conversations  witli  distingnislicd  persons^  mo8t  of  whom  are 
no  longer  living,  and  several  of  whom  aie  among  those  illus- 
trioQs  men  whose  leeent  decease  attaches  intense  interest  to 
every  memorial  of  their  personal  history,  manners,  and  habits. 
For  obvious  reasons  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  private  and 
Jaiiiiiiar  conversations  could  not  be  published  till  death  had 
removed  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  rendered  such  reminiscences 
lightfoily  the  world's  property. 

The  study  of  man  is  full  as  much  an  art  as  a  science, 
or,  if  a  science,  it  is  an  experimental  one.  It  demands  not 
abne  keen  powers  of  observation,  bat  the  ability  to  draw  out 
what  is  in  men  of  mind  and  heart,  of  generous  nature  and 
good-breeding,  of  sense,  wit,  and  wisdom  ;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  one  who  in  social  intercourse  can  make  others 
his  debtors,  and  thus  force  them  from  the  citadel  ui  reserve 
and  indiiference  into  which  "  celebrities  "  are  prone  to  retreat, 
la  slull  of  this  description  Dr.  Sprague  has  few  equals,  no 
superiors.  In  person  and  address  commanding  respect  and 
inviting  confidence,  with  an  inborn  courtesy  trained  by  exer^ 
else  and  refined  by  the  highest  soeiai  influences,  and  wiili  a 
position  and  reputation  the  prestige  of  which  often  prepared 
lor  him  a  kind  reception,  he  had  rare  opportunities  of  research 
in  his  favorite  field.  As  a  collector  of  autographs,  and  a  vir- 
tuoso of  unparalleled  zeal  and  success  in  all  that  appertains  to 
the  personal  habits  and  history  of  distinguished  men,  he  had, 
before  he  first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  an  almost  world-wide 
knowledge  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  and,  what  is  of 
more  worth,  he  had  by  these  pursuits  educated  his  curiosity 
both  generally  and  specifically,  so  that  he  knew  where  and 
bow  to  look  lor  the  indications  of  cliaracter,  and  what  to  ex- 
pect and  watch  for  in  each  individual  instance.  Add  to  these 
qualifications  a  rare  tact  in  procuring  the  right  kind  of  intaro* 
duction,  and  in  pre-arranging  circumstances  for  an  interview 
when  the  case  admitted  of  it,  and  you  have  a  writer  than 
whom  iione  could  be  better  iittcd  to  furnish  a  series  of 
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off-hand  sketches  of  chaxacter.  The  aeveral  articles  are  neees- 
sarOy  short,  as  they  are  generally  confined  to  \diat  tzansphred 
at  a  single  interview ;  but  some  of  them  have  a  value  that  is 

not  even  a|i[)r'jximated  by  a  posthumous  biography,  for  a  sin- 
gle section  of  a  man's  private  life  drawn  on  the  spot  often 
reveals  more  of  his  true  self  than  a  complete  narrative  of  his 
public  acts  and  relations.  Thus  tlie  very  furst  sketch  in  this 
book,  of  the  splendid  fanatic,  Edward  Irving,  occupying  but 
little  more  than  six  pages,  has  for  us  harmonized  the  conflict- 
ing accounts  and  opinions  of  him  that  we  had  previously 
read,  and  suggests  a  theory  of  his  character  which  will  more 
adequately  explain  the  facts  of  his  life  than  the  views  that 
have  been  presented  by  those  who  have  treated  his  course 
either  wiih  weak  admiration  or  with  indiscriminate  censure. 

As  regards  Neander,  we  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
memorabilia  of  his  personal  habits,  and  his  lecture-room  h^ia 
afforded  the  scene  for  very  many  word-paintings  both  before 
and  since  his  death;  yet  we  have  hardly  sccri  anjliuag  con- 
cerning it  so  graphic  as  the  following  paragraph. 

((My  cariosity  was  gratified — I  cannot  say  that  my  mind  was  par* 
dcularly  enlightened— by  attending  one  of  his  lectures  on  the  'Life 
of  Christ'  The  room  in  which  the  lecture  was  delivered  had  been, 
originally,  a  splendid  one ;  but  it  had  been  safiered  to  go  to  decay,  and 
irithal  had  accumulated  quite  as  much  dirt  as  was  consisteDt  with 
health,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  was  consistent  with  decency.  The 
number  of  students  in  atteiulaiice  was  lar;re,  —  1  should  tlimk  not  less 
than  fi>«a  liundred.  After  I  had  waited  in  the  lecture-room  a  good 
while,  tluj  worthy  {jroflssor  made  his  appeaiaiicc ;  and  a  singularly 
plain,  and  to  nic  perfectly  unique,  appearance  it  was.  As  he  came  in, 
hn  head  was  down,  a**  if  he  had  lust  suaiethin;^  that  he  was  tr^'ing  to 
find;  and  among  other  attractive  articles  of  dress  was  a  huge  pair  of 
boots,  wliicli  he  wore  outside  of  his  pantidoons,  and  which  came  up 
nearly  to  his  Iviu  es.  I  noticed,  on  his  entering  the  room,  and  several 
times  during  tlic  lecture,  that  there  was  a  hissing  among  the  students, 
which  I  feared,  at  the  moment^  was  intended  as  an  insult  to  the  lecturer; 
but  I  soon  learned  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  demand  for  perfect 
sUenoe.  Neander's  manner  of  lecturing  indicated  the  extreme  of  mod- 
esty and  diffidence ;  bat  there  was  nothing  about  it  that  was  in  the  least 
degree  attractive.  His  ^res  seemed  never  to  be  more  than  half  open ; 
but  they  were  steadily  fixed  upon  his  paper.  On  one  hand  he  rested 
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his  forehead,  and  with  the  other  he  was  whirling  about  a  goose-quill; 
and  once  in  twenty  seconds,  upon  an  average,  according  to  an  accurate 
estiiuato  by  my  w:itch,  he  entertained  us  by  spitting!  I  know  not 
whether  this  was  the  eUecl  uf  disease  or  habit;  but  T  should  charitably 
hope,  and  1  think  Bomebody  told  me,  that  it  was  the  former.  He  deliv- 
ered his  lecture  standing,  and  bending  over  a  desk  in  the  most  ungrace- 
fill  posture ;  bat  his  utterance  was  distinct,  and  sufficiently  loud  Co  fill  a 
large  room.  I  could  see  that  the  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  at- 
tendoDy  and  the  lecturer  was  evidentlj  regarded  with  the  highest  re- 
spect" — pp.  Id2--134. 

Our  author  had  the  rare  privilege  of  being  present  during 
one  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  ministrations  to  the  inmates  of  New- 
gate. The  foHowlDg  is  the  paragraph  in  which  he  relates  the 
diciunstances  of  his  acquaiatance  with  her. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  England,  there  were  few  persons,  male 
or  female,  who  were  in  greater  repute,  especially  in  the  walks  of  phi- 
Uaihropy,  tliiui  Mrs.  Fry.  It  was  quite  an  object  with  me  to  obtain 
an  intro<luction  to  her,  and  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  with  great 
ease.  8he  wiis  a  nublc — I  should  say,  a  sfjlendid  looking  woman; 
considerably  above  the  ordinary  height,  and  of  a  remarkably  s}Tnmet- 
rical  form  ;  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and 
strength  of  purpose,  and  with  a  general  air  and  bearing  more  dignified 
and  impressive  than  I  hare  often  met  with  in  a  lady.  Withal,  her  face 
ezppessed  great  beaevolenoe;  and  when  I  knew  (hat  it  was  Mrs.  Fiy 
with  whom  I  was  converBmg^  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  looked  exactly 
as  a  person  of  her  might  he  expected  to  look.   Her  great 

flUBskm,  at  that  time,  was  reading  the  Scriptures  onoe  or  twice  a  week 
to  the  wretdied  inmates  c£  Newgate.  I  was  veiy  desirous  of  being 
present  at  one  of  those  readings ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  knew  my  wish, 
she  assured  me  that  it  should  be  gratified.  Acoordmgly,  by  preTious 
appointment,  I  met  her  at  the  prison,  and  witnessed  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  impressive  services  at  which  I  have  ever  been  i)resent 
I  entered  the  prison  just  as  the  female  [)risouers  were  going  u[)  into  the 
rr>oin  where  Mrs.  Fry  was  to  meet  them.  There  were  about  forty,  all 
decently  and  uniformly  dro^^od,  and  nearly  every  one  having  in  her 
hand  a  liible.  They  had  all  been  tried  and  sentenced  for  some  crime 
or  other,  and  most  of  them  had  been  taken  from  the  streets,  —  tlie  very 
refuse  of  society.  Several  of  them  had  babies  in  their  arms,  that  were 
playful  and  smiling  in  their  unconscious  degradation.  Mrs.  Fry  read 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  thirteenth 
Fsabn ;  commenting  a  littie  npon  each  idth  great  propriety  and  feeling. 
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Notbing  ooold  have  been  more  appropriate  and  beautifbl  tliaii  her  man- 
ner of  reading.  I  could  not  imagine  that  Br*r  Mason  himself  ^perhapa 
the  finest  model  of  a  reader  which  the  American  pulpit  has  fianiished 

—  ever  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  more  impreaslTely  ihaa 
]\rrs.  Fry  Jul  on  tliat  occasion.  And  it  had  its  effect  upon  other  minds 
tliaii  iiiiue  ;  for  I  saw  some,  who  looked  like  veterans  in  crime,  burying 
their  faces  in  their  liands.,  as  if  overwhclnicd  with  compunction  at  lea^t, 
if  not  Willi  penitence.  At  tlie  close  of  the  reading,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  comments  that  accompanied,  and  a  brief  exhortation  tliat 
followed  it,  lasted,  pcrliaps,  tliree  (piartcriS  of  an  hour,  the  difi'erent 
monitors  (one  from  each  ward)  ciime  up  successively  and  rendered  in 
their  account ;  and  all  the  reports,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
very  goo<l.  There  was  a  young  gentleman  who  came  in  to  see  IMrs. 
Fry,  just  after  the  exercise  had  closed,  who  looked  very  modest  and  re- 
tiring ;  but  I  was  8aq)rised  to  find  that  it  was  a  noble  lord,  who  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  her  philanthropic  enterprise*  She  gave  me  a 
most  interesting  aooonnt  of  hat  labors,  and  assured  me  that  she  had 
good  reason  to  beiiere  that  the  Word  of  God,  as  read  hj  her,  had  been 
the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  a  goodlj  number  of  those  wretched 
beings.  I  perceived  that  all  her  moTements  towards  them  were  kind 
and  winning,  and  their  treatment  of  her  seemed  most  deferential  and 
grateful*  I  did  not  think  it  strange  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  should 
have  pronounced  her  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  Though  she  talked 
with  the  Quaker  precision,  the  style  of  her  conversation  was  worthy  of 
the  conrt.  She  wished  me  to  vifit  her  at  her  house,  but  I  could  not. 
Slio,  however,  sent  me  a  little  boc>l<:,  containing  an  account  of  her  sclf- 
denyinir  labors,  and  gave  me  also  a  letter  of  intrmluction  to  her  brother, 
Joseph  John  Oumey,  whom  fIic  wished  me  to  visit  at  Norwich.  It  is 
several  yeai*s  since  she  has  pas-ed  away ;  hut  the  record  of  her  good 
deeds  will  pass  awaj — never.*'  — pp.  163  - 165. 

Among  the  most  intexesting  portions  of  the  book  is  the  ac" 
count  of  a  visit  to  Mrs*  Grant,  the  author  of  ^  Letters  from  the 
Mountains,''  whose  childhood,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 

spent  ill  America,  chiefly  in  the  city  ui  Dr.  Spiaguc's  resi- 
dence, and  wht)  was  able  to  give  him  rcniiiiiscence.^  of  Albany 
as  long  ago  as  when  the  late  venerable  Stephen  Van  jieusse- 
laer  was  cradled  in  her  arms. 

Dr.  Sprague's  reception  by  Southey  was  peculiarly  flatter- 
ing, and  from  the  whole  tedious  length  of  the  poet's  Life  " 
we  could  hardly  compile  so  copious  a  collection  of  his  opin- 
ions of  his  contemporaries  as  we  have  in  this  single  day's  talk* 
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Indeed,  it  has  seemed  to  qs  lamentable  that  a  character,  so 
transparent  as  his  was  in  life,  should  have  had  so  foggy  a 
penombra  thrown  around  it  by  his  biographer,  and  we  grate- 
fully welcome  the  clear,  though  transient  glimpse  of  hiui  pre- 
sented in  the  volume  before  us. 

Among  the  "  celebrities  "  whom  our  author  visited  were 
Wilberforce,  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Hannah  More,  Rogers, 
and  Campbell,  in  England ;  Dr.  Chalmers,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  I^fessor  Wilson,  in  Scotland;  and 
Goizot,  Sismondi,  Tholuck,  Gresenius,  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  on  the  Continent  The  entire  number  of  names 
in  the  table  of  contents  faliij  little  short  of  a  Iniiidred.  To  be- 
lievers in  the  new  science  of  ehirogaomy  the  work  is  rendered 
doably  interesting  by  the  prefijdiig  to  the  several  chapters  of 
the  autographs  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  respectively  relate. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ingenious  author  could  disooqrse 
learnedly  and  eloquently  on  the  mental  and  moral  character* 
istics  thus  betrayed  through  the  pen;  but  for  ourselves  the 
only  general ization  which  we  have  been  able  to  reach  is  that 
men  and  women  of  genius  write  seldom  well,  and  often  illegi- 
bly, and  that  not  a  few  of  the  names  held  sacred  elsewhere 
must  have  left  with  the  goodly  fraternity  of  compositors  and 
proof*readers  a  memory  by  no  means  fragrant. 

Professor  Upham,  with  characteristic  modesty,  has  issued 
of  his  book  only  a  ^  private  edition  "  of  four  hundred  copies. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  friends  into  whose  hands  these 
copies  liave  fallen  will  consent  that  the  work  shall  go  no  far- 
ther. As  a  mere  book  of  travels  it  is  indeed  of  une(|aal  and 
often  defective  worth, —  meagre  in  its  details  in  England, 
FVance,  and  Borne,  profoundly  interesting  among  the  Walden* 
ses,  eminently  suggestive  and  impressive  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  rich  almost  beyond  comparison  among  the 
scenes  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Saviour.  But  it  is 
inestirnably  precious  as  a  record  of  the  author's  inward  life 
and  spiritual  experience  in  communion  with  Nature  in  her 
solitudes,  her  grandeur,  and  her  beauty,  with  humanity  under 
various  phases  of  civilization  and  religion,  and  with  the  me- 
morials of  supernatural  events,  sacred  history,  religious  hero- 
ism, and  Christian  martyrdom.    If  his  vision  was  sealed 
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where  other  men's  eyes  are  opeii|  —  if  he  closed  his  letters 
from  Home  without  so  much  as  a  reference  to  St.  Peter's,— 

he  more  than  compensates  us  by  the  promptness  of  his  intui- 
tions and  the  depth  of  his  insight  wherever  the  nobler  faculties 
of  mind  nud  heart  are  conccrn(^d. 

Willie  i:^ofessor  Upham  proffers  no  pretensions  as  a  con- 
misseur^  we  cannot  but  regard  bis  comments  on  art  and  on 
individual  works  of  art  as  eminently  instructive.  An  har- 
moniously developed  nature  is  necessarily  possessed  of  the 
canons  of  the  highest  art,  and  is  an  immeasurably  more  com* 
petent  judge  of  artistical  truth,  (without  wliich  there  is  neither 
grandeur  nor  beauty,)  than  a  person  of  the  best  technical 
training,  but  of  coarser  sensibilities  and  a  h)wcr  standard  of 
reiinemeat  He  that  is  spuritual  Judgeth  all  things."  He 
may  not|  indeed,  employ  the  eonventional  terms  that  pasa 
cunent  among  the  initiated,  but  hi»  verdict  (for  it  is  a  vemm 
dictum)  will  for  this  very  reason  only  the  more  folly  justify 
itsdf  to  the  unii^ersal  consciousness.  Such  are  the  criticisma 
embodied  in  the  foiiuwing  extract. 

^  In  the  countless  statuary  which  came  under  our  notice,  the  defect 
which  seemed  to  me  most  frequently  to  occur  was  the  failure  to 
harmonise  ezpreamon  with  character.  If  it  is  true  that  every  man 
has  a  dmrftcter  of  some  Idnd,  it  is  also  true  that  every  chaiacter, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  predominant  dispositions  of  the 
raiiul,  has  its  appropriate  expression.  A  sculptor  may  give  the  great 
outlines  uf  the  head  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  but  if  he  adds  the  cora- 
l>arativelv  mild  and  just  expression  wliieh  characterizes  the  features  of 
Antoninus  or  Nerva,  he  violates  both  history  and  nature.  I  am  not 
cortain  that  I  shall  make  niysolf  un  r  tood,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
ceiebmted  statue  of  Moso^  by  ^Michael  Angclo  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  illustration  of  this  remark. 

"  In  looking  upon  this  great  work,  which  occupies  a  phicc  in  the 
church  of  St,  Peter  in  vinculis  in  Korao,  we  fdt  no  disposition  to 
detract  from  its  acknowledged  and  obvious  merits.  lu  all  the  attri- 
butes of  art,  with  the  exception,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the  relation 
between  expression  and  character,  it  is  a  woric  eminently  worthy  of  its 
dtstingnifihod  author.  We  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  creative 
mind  of  the  artist  at  once.  But  naturally  ferming  our  ideal  of  Moses 
(rom  our  early  readings  in  the  Bible,  we  were  led  to  inquire, — Where 
is  the  other  mind  which  the  mind  of  the  artist  has  undertaken  to  repre* 
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sent  ?  Wliero  is  the  mind  of  Moses,  which  it  should  have  been  h'ls  first 
oljcet  to  gather  up  and  combine  fruni  history,  and  re-establish  and 
make  alive  in  marble?  Where  is  the  expression  of  that  humble  and 
meek  disposition,  which  his  hi.«tory  and  his  wriiiugs  hsuvQ  led  us  espe- 
ciaUj  to  attribute  to  him?  We  certainly  fidled  to  recognise  it  in  that 
stem  and  angry  grandenr  which  characterizes  the  countenance  of  this 
sUtue. 

Id  many  of  the  numberless  paintings  and  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
which  we  eyerywhere  saw,  there  was  this  painfiil  iailure  of  appropriate 
egression*  Art  has  ezhansted  itself  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  her 
beanty ;  bat  they  are  not  inlaid  with  those  reyelaUons  of  holy  thought 
sad  feeling,  which  her  personal  history  has  led  us  to  expect.  And  still 
more  is  this  defect  seen  in  the  statues  and  paintings  of  the  Saviour. 
The  predominant  dispositions  of  the  SaTiour  in  his  humanity  were 
meekness,  benevolence,  pity,  and  perfect  faith  in  God;  —  traits  wliicli 
were  not  overcome  or  oljscurcd  by  man's  unbelief  and  persecutions,  nor 
by  the  ims  ard  trials  to  which  his  Heavenly  Father  sometimes  left  him. 
He  had  nothini;  in  liiiiiseli,  LuL  all  liiinLTS  in  God.  And  beini;  a  '  par- 
taker  of  the  divine  nature,'  he  loved  as  God  loves,  and  coinnmuieatcd 
himself  to  others  in  all  the  appropriate  .sympathies  of  humanity.  His 
love  shone  in  his  tears.  His  faith  was  not  shaken,  when  tiie  powers  of 
darkness  were  let  loose  upon  him. 

**  In  Paris,  in  Florence,  in  Rome,  I  looked  upon  painting  after  paint- 
ing and  statue  after  statue^  and  in  almost  every  instance  missed  some- 
thing of  tliat  divine  expression,  which  should  have  atood  out  as  the 
interpretation  and  the  symbol  of  his  character.  The  works  in  other 
respects  were  often  admirable.  There  was  symmetry,  intelligence, 
besttty,  such  as  we  often  see  in  the  statues  and  portraits  of  good  and 
distinguished  men,  but  still  an  absence^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
ibe  true  and  Chxist-Uke  disposition. 

I  saw  a  painting  in  the  Vatican  by  a  painter  not  much  known, 
which  is  exempt  in  a  great  degree  from  thb  defect.  It  docs  not  fully 
gtTe  the  idea  of  Christ's  intellectual  power;  but  the  expression  of  his 
afiectional  nature,  of  those  heayenly  dispositions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  church  of  St.  John 
Laterau  we  were  shown  a  recumbent  statue  of  Christ  alter  his  cruci- 
fixion, which  produced  upon  us  a  similar  effect.  The  countenance,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  made  present  in  uuirble,  liad  not  lost  the  look  which 
wa?  appropriate  to  its  humanity;  but  a  mingled  expression  of  sympa- 
thetic sorrow  and  triumphant  peace  seemed  to  ally  it  both  with  earth 
and  heaven.  But  I  tliink  I  never  saw  the  chiiracter  of  the  Saviour, 
the  outline  and  filling  up  of  his  inward  and  sacred  disposition,  so  per- 
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fectly  sculptured  in  the  countenance,  as  in  the  marble  statue  of  Christ 
in  death,  wliu  li  we  were  shown  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  city 
of  Naples.  This  extraordinary  work  was  designed  by  Anthony  Corra- 
dini,  a  Venetian  artist  of  high  reputation^  but  in  consequence  of  his 
death  it  was  executed  by  Sammartmo,  an  artist  of  Naples,  to  whom  a 
laige  share  of  its  perfection  is  to  be  ascribed.  Christ  is  laid  in  the 
tomb  veUeeU  The  veil  is  wrought  in  the  marble  with  immense  catre 
and  labor,  and  with  such  skill  that  the  form  of  the  body,  and  even  the 
muscles,  are  seen  through  it,  and  what  is  remarkable,  it  is  made  to 
appear  by  the  artist  as  if  it  were  slightly  mmstened  by  the  perspiration 
of  death.  But  this  veil  does  not  obscure  in  any  unfhrorable  degree  the 
expression  of  the  Saviour's  countenance,  which  is  full  of  resignation, 
sympathy,  peace,  and  triumph.  My  heart,  wliicli  liad  long  dwelt  u[>on 
the  inward  image,  was  deeply  afl'eeted  in  the  presence  of  that  triumph 
of  Christian  art  The  divine  comitenance,  which  it  had  embodied  in 
marble,  seemed  to  come  like  n  revelation  from  another  world,  and  was 
present  with  me  many  day?  after.  So  perfect  was  the  expression  of  the 
Christ-like  attribute.^,  —  it  bnnnoiiized  so  completely  with  the  impi-es- 
sion  loft  by  the  frcf^ucnt  reading  of  the  Scripture  narrative, —  that  I 
could  hardly  help  saying  to  myself,  that  I  had  seen  the  Saviour.'*  ^ 
pp.  245-249. 

Another  feature  of  this  channing  volume  is  the  authoi's 

generous  sympathy  with  every  form  and  manifestation  of 
goodness,  with  every  expression  of  the  religious  life,  with  sin- 
cerity and  devotioM  under  whatever  name  or  rubric,  and  with 
whatever  admixture  of  reputed  error  in  speculative  belief. 
What  more  worthy  utterance  of  this  sentiment  could  be  given 
than  in  the  following  paragraph  ? 

"One  of  the  pleasant  things  of  a  relicious  nature,  which  increase.^ 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  Chrisiiau  traveller  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  the  evidence  which  lie  often  obtains  of  the  essential  unity  or 
oneness  of  character  which  exists  in  religious  experience.  In  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  the  child  of  God  is  one.  Under  blazing  suns, 
and  in  polar  snows,  under  all  forms  of  government  and  diversities  of 
education,  as  well  us  in  all  varieties  of  climate,  the  image  of  Christ  is 
the  same,  —  dra^vn  in  immortal  lines  by  the  same  mighty  Architect,— 
not  always  completed,  but  filling  out,  with  each  day's  added  lines  and 
touches,  into  the  likenes'?  of  that  great  and  beautiful  model,  which  ex- 
hibited, in  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  earthly  incarnation,  the  soul  of 
the  Godhead  in  man's  human  heart  Names,  sects^  parties,  hare  no 
power  to  hide  it, — any  more  than  diversities  of  language,  govenmienty 
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Bad  color.  This  beautiful  image  I  Baw  in  my  travels,  in  countries  and 
plaoes  far  remote  firom  each  other; — on  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  the 
Tiber,  in  London,  in  Florence,  in  Alexandria,  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
cottages  of  Waldensian  Mountams,  as  I  had  seen  it  before  in  the  moun- 
tains of  America, — differing,  undoubtedly,  in  degrees  of  completeness, 
bat  always  true  to  the  great  Master^s  hand.  It  needed  no  letter  of 
introduction.  I  saw  it  with  the  eye  of  the  heart.  I  embraced  it  with 
the  anns  of  the  affections.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  rejoiced  in  this 
multiplication  of  univei^l  brotherhood.  It  was  more  pleasant  to  rae 
than  the  beauties  of  nature,  delightful  as  they  urc;  —  bri«2;hter  than  the 
light  of  the  niorninn:  sun  on  the  mounUiiu-to}is."  —  pp.  o77,  .>78. 

There  is  prolouiid  truth,  aa  well  as  kind  appreciation,  in 
these  remarks.  On  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  of  human 
exiatence,  the  blossomsi  expanding  slowly  and  imperfectly} 
arc  so  tinged  by  earthly  hues,  and  thrown  out  of  symmetry 
by  the  pressure  and  attrition  of  sunoonding  ol  ji  c  t.'f,  as  to  pie* 
sent  perpetual  diversity  and  contraf^t ;  but  on  the  topmost 
boughs,  in  free  air  and  sunlight,  wlitiu  alone  they  can  reach 
perfection,  they  unfold  after  the  same  pattern  of  divine 
beauty  and  loveliness.  The  highest  types  of  character  bear 
a  close  mutaal  kindred,  exhibiting  indeed  individualities  of 
geniiifl,  taste,  and  capacity,  yet  no  traits  that  mark  them  as 
of  different  races  or  conditions,  or  thai  interfere  with  their 
ledproccd  recognition  and  fellowship.  The  elect  spirits  of  all 
nations  bear  a  strong  family  likeness.  The  insignia  of  bond- 
age nu  more  cling  in  our  thought  to  the  thoroughly  Christian- 
ized slave,  than  do  his  frequent  fetters  and  manacles  to  our 
conception  of  bt.  i^aul.  The  bard,  rough  features  of  man- 
hood disappear  from  the  man  who  approaches  the  tnie 
standard  of  spiritual  greatness,  and  womanly  weakness  seems 
mi  rged  in  invincible  might  in  those  heroic  Christian  women 
who  in  every  age  have  pressed  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
cross-bearers.  The  dilTerences  of  human  character  grow  out 
of  the  power  of  circumstances  as  comi)ared  with  that  of 
character.  Nations  and  conditions  owe  their  dissilient  peru- 
liarities  to  the  fact  that  their  circumstances  are  stronger  tbau 
they  are.  Individuals  put  off  these  peculiarities  by  accessions 
of  inward  might  which  make  them  stronger  than  their  cir* 
comstances.  And  while  this  might  has  no  certain  source  other 
than  Christianity,  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  race  is  not  only 
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a  vision  of  prophecy,  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  Its  progress,  therefore,  must  tend  toward  nni* 
versal  peace.    The  offensive  characteristics  of  nations  no 

doubt  lie  behind  the  pretexts,  give  birth  to  the  jealousies,  are 
the  remote  causes  of  the  immediate  causes,  that  issue  in  war. 
As  these  characteristics  in  tlieir  liarshness  and  offensivcness 
become  merged  in  a  common  Christian  type,  filaments  of 
union  and  of  fraternal  feeling  will  so  interlace  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  as  to  render  the  recurrence  of  the  past  and 
usual  grounds  of  alienation  impossible*  Indeed,  imperfectly 
as  the  leaven  of  Christianity  is  incorporated  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  even  the  most  favored  people,  we  believe  that  tliere 
arc  already  nations  between  which  war  has  become  a  moral 
impossibility,  on  account  of  the  assimilation  and  brotherly 
sympathy  of  those  in  each  who  have  attained  the  highest 
type  of  character,  who,  perhaps  with  little  direct  political 
influence,  wield  a  power  in  the  creation  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment, to  which  courts  and  ministries  must  unconsciously 
succumb. 

To  return  to  our  author,  his  genial  sympathies  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Christian  fold.  We  arc  accustumed 
to  stories  of  the  disgusUag  squalidncss  of  the  populace  of 
Egypt,  and  to  long-drawn  complaints  of  Arab  perfidy  and 
truculence.  Not  an  unkind  or  distrustful  word  of  any  human 
being  escapes  him.  He  refers  to  the  loathsome  ophthalmia 
so  prevalent  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  only  in  terms  of  oompas- 
sion,  and  as  proHcring  added  claims  on  his  tender  regard  and 
fellow-feeling.  He  seeks  every  opportunity  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  poorest  natives  of  the  benighted  regions 
through  which  his  Oriental  pilgrimage  carries  ixim,  and 
announces  the  interchange  of  affectionate  greetings  and  kind 
offices  with  some  wretched  family  in  a  hut  on  a  sand-waste, 
with  the  same  serene  satisfaction  with  which  Dr.  Sprague 
records  a  successful  visit  to  a  professor  of  worid-wide  celebrity. 
We  quote  the  following  estiiiiate  of  the  Arabs,  with  the  char- 
acteristic a|)()Iogy  even  for  their  dogs,  and  the  interview,  which 
is  but  one  of  many  of  its  kind,  with  the  shepherd  and  his 
household. 

^  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  many  of  their  traits  of  characterw 
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I  judpfc  of  them  from  wliat  I  saw.  They  seem  to  have  I  '-t  ilio  active 
aa<l  lierce  spirit  which  characterized  their  ancestors.  They  are  timiil, 
and  malwc  but  poor  soldiers.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  condemn 
that  cowardice,  if  Buch  it  may  be  eidled,  wliich  shrinks  from  the  taking 
of  human  life.  As  a  general  thing  I  observed  no  deficiency  of  industiy ; 
bat  there  is  very  little  enterprise.  Their  study  is  to  live,  and  not  to 
Improve  and  advance.  I  cannot  easily  join  with  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  make  an  impeachment  of  their  hone>ty, — because  personally 
I  have  had  no  evidences  to  sustain  it  Nor  have  I  seen  evidences  of 
inordinate  suspidoui  croeUy,  and  disposition  to  injure*  I  have  been  in 
Iheir  viUages  daily.  The  dog?  which  gnard  every  door  have  sometimes 
atta/^ed  me.  But  the  dogs  were  fiuthfol  to  what  they  considered  their 
Imst;  and  I  have  no  espedal  complamt  to  make  of  their  somewhat 
premature  and  unnecessary  zeaL  And  the  less  so,  because  in  some 
instances  the  Arabs  themselves  came  and  drove  them  away.  What 
may  be  true  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  the  deserts,  who  are  of 
the  same  race  but  differently  situated  and  under  different  influences,  1 
am  unable  to  say.  Time  will  perhaps  determine.  But  from  the  Arabs 
of  the  Nile  I  liavc  received  as  decided  marko  of  kindness  as  amid  the 
civilization  of  Europe. 

**  I  will  mention  a  single  instance,  which  may  be  taken  nn  illustration 
uf  tlicir  troatment  of  me.  One  day  the  boat  wa'^  fastened  to  the  shore 
ou  account  i  fa  head  wind.  I  strayed  away  alone  into  tlic  fields,  as  was 
sometimes  my  practice.  Passing  near  the  little  hut  of  an  Arab  sheplierd, 
who  was  seated  at  his  door  on  a  mat,  he  made  signs  to  me  to  come  and  sit 
down.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  sat  down  on  the  mat  with  him,  and 
we  began  to  converse  in  signs,  aided  by  a  few  Arabic  and  Italian  words 
winch  one  easily  picks  up.  I  felt  quite  at  home.  In  a  short  time  he 
arose  and  went  to  his  dwelling,  which  was  a  very  simple  indosure  formed 
portly  by  a  mud  wall  and  partly  by  a  fence  of  long  reeds  which  were 
strongly  bound  together ;  and  which  was  covered  at  the  top  with  a  roof  of 
corn-stalks.  Bringing  out  a  jug  of  water  and  a  wooden  dish  filled  with 
excellent  dates,  he  invited  me  to  eat  I  could  not  well  refuse  his  hospi- 
tality. I  was  pleased,  because  I  saw  he  had  that  faith  which  can  take 
hoild  of  the  common  Imk  of  human  brotherhood.  Looking  up  I  saw  a 
little  diild  peepmg  round  the  comer  of  the  hut  This  was  a  new  inci- 
dent, I  made  signs  to  it  to  come  to  me ;  but  it  was  frightened  at  my 
strange  appearance,  anil  ran  awny.  The  father  smiled  at  this,  and  got 
up,  and  ran  atlcr  the  child,  and  brought  it  back.  I  pacified  it  with  a 
little  present,  and  ^\e  >oon  became  good  friends.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  in  a  little  time  all  the  children,  some  four  or  five  in  number,  came 
round  successively  from  an  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  ioclosure. 
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After  a  little  while  the  Arab's  wife — contrarj  I  beUere  to  the  usual 
customs  among  them — came  also  with  an  infimt  in  her  arms.  The 
sun  shone  brightly,  but  we  were  on  the  shadj  side  of  the  hut  and  a 

gentle  breeze  made  music  in  the  reeds.  It  was  quite  a  familj  meeting, 
and  I  tried  to  made  them  well  pleased  with  me,  as  I  was  with  them. 
I  staid  half  an  hour,  and  kuuw  not  how  much  longer  the  vi&it  might 
have  been  prolonfred;  hut  our  captain  (tlie  Rais,  as  the  people  of  the 
country  call  him)  sent  one  of  his  men,  named  Mohammed,  to  find  me. 
lie  ciime  with  an  amazing  lon'j  rhih,  to  guai*d  me,  as  he  said,  against 
the  Arabs,  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  unnecessary  precaution.  I  left 
my  hospitable  entertainers,  well  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  with  sincere 
desires  and  prayers  for  their  happiness; — and  have  often  thought  of 
them  smoe."— *pp.  265-267. 

We  would  ^adly  copy  extracts  from  the  letters  relating  to 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  make  selections 

where  there  is  hardly  a  paragraph  that  is  not  remarkable 
either  for  descriptive  power  or  for  devotional  sentiment;  and 
still  more  difficult  is  it  by  detached  passages  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  quiet  ecstasy  of  lofty  contemplation,  reverence,  and 
love  that  pervades  this  portion  of  the  volume, — presenting 
the  leflection  of  a  sool  whose  emotional  life  is  calm  from  its 
very  depth  and  fulness,  and  which  with  every  step  upon  the 
soil  consecrated  by  the  Redeemer's  footprints  drinks  in  his 
fresh  benediction. 

Professor  Upham  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his 
book  by  materials  of  which  the  title-page  gives  no  presage. 
In  his  letters  he  not  only  describes  his  tour  and  the  mental 
and  spiritual  experiences  immediately  connected  with  it,  bat 
freely  follows  out  suggested  trains  of  thought,  sometimes  in 
vivid  reminiscences  of  the  past,  sometimes  in  the  discussion 
of  SBsthetic  laws  and  principles.  He  has  also  inserted  several 
poems,  which  purport  to  have  been  written  under  the  inspira- 
tion ol  ihe  scenes  to  which  they  relate,  and  were  evidently 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  feelings,  to  which  the  numbeia 
came  unsought  and  flowed  almost  unbidden.  Of  these  we 
•copy  what  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best. 

<*LIKBS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  MAIDEN  FISH-TAMEB. 

"  0  maiden  of  the  woods  and  wave, 

With  footdteps  in  the  raorning  dew  I 
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From  oozj  bed  and  wateiy  eavc, 

The  teiwafB  of  tibe  lake  who  drew. 
Thy  voice  of  love  the  mystery  knew, 
Which  makes  old  bards  and  prophets  true. 

They  teU  us  of  that  better  day. 

When  love  eihaU  rule  the  world  again ; 

When  crime  and  fraud  shall  pass  away, 

And  beast  and  bird  shall  dwell  with  men ; 

When  seaa  shall  marry  with  the  land* 

And  fishes  kiss  a  maiden's  hand.. 

"The  iron  age  has  done  its  best 

With  tramp  and  sword  and  warriors  shun ; 
But  could  not  tame  the  eagle's  nest 

Nor  lead  the  lion  by  the  mane ; 
With  aU  its  strength  and  all  its  woe, 
There  was  an  art  it  did  not  know. 

"  'T  was  fitting  that  a  maid  like  thee, 

In  clii  11  hood's  bright  and  happy  hour, 

Should  teach  the  world  the  mystery 
That  innocence  alone  has  power; 

That  love  the  victory  can  gain, 

Which  is  not  won  by  millions  slain. 

"  Q  man  I  if  thou  wouldst  know  tlie  art 

The  shattered  world  lo  reinstate, 
Like  her  put  on  a  loving  heart, 

And  throw  away  thy  guile  and  hate* 
A  maid  shall  tell  thee  how 't  is  done, 
A  child  shall  show  the  victoiy  won."-* pp.  308,  399. 

We  have  by  no  means  done  justice,  in  our  brief  notice,  to 

a  book  of  w  hicii  \vc  can  only  add,  that,  while  as  a  devotional 
work  it  is  a  worthy  companion  of  the  authors  Interior 
Life,"  it  presents  an  array  of  literary  resources  and  imagina- 
tive power,  which,  had  it  no  higher  claims,  would  make  it  one 
of  the  choicest  books  of  the  day.  We  have  taken  it  in  hand, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  reviewing  it,  as  to  show  the 
aafhor  into  how  great  an  error  his  modesty  led  him^  when 
he  wrote  concerning  these  Letters*^: — «  I  cannot  at  present 
persuade  myself  that  they  would  be  likely  to  possess  any 
special  interest  beyond  a  very  limited  circle.*' 
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Art.  IX. —  See  tic /'i/  and  Philosophy  in  Europe.  Being-  Frag- 
ments  from  the  Portfolio  of  Horace  Binney  Wallace, 
Esquirei  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Hennan  Hooker. 
1855.  '  ■  •     /  '  /  - 

We  hear  so  much,  in  President's  messages,  speeches  in 
Congress,  and  Founh  of  July  orations,  about  our  unexam- 
pled progress,''  our  "  wondcrlui  prosperity,"  and  the  "  success 
of  our  £ree  institutions/'  that  these  topics  have  become  trite 
and  tiresome,  and  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  property  of  pro- 
fessional patriots  and  orators  of  the  stump.  Our  advancement 
is  as  yet  chiefly  material  and  industrial,  and  therefore  so 
much  is  said  about  it,  for  it  is  the  only  Idnd  thai  the  luuki- 
tnde  can  understand  and  value.  Were  it  more  intellectual 
and  moral,  the  mcMital  superiority  which  such  progress  implies, 
by  revealing  a  higher  standard  for  effort,  would  shame  and 
prevent  all  this  boasting.  High  culture  and  elevated  virtue 
are  always  humble,  because  their  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  difficult 
and  the  unattained,  and  imagination  and  desire  far  outrun 
performance.  'I'herefore  it  is  \\  liitcn,  Let  another  praise 
thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth  j  a  stranger,  and  not  tliine 
own  lips." 

Nevertheless  the  victories  of  industry  have  their  epic  aspect, 
and  America  as  she  now  stands  is  a  striking  fact.  The  West- 
em  clearings,  the  immense  farms  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Lake  trade,  the  foreign  immigration,  toiiing  Africa  chained  to 

the  car  of  Commerce,  gorgeous  and  reckless  New  York,  and 
sudden  San  Francisco,  excite  the  imai^nnation  by  all  that  they 
imply  and  foreshadow.  They  represent  many  ideas,  and  em- 
body many  a  wonderful  and  moving  story ;  for  business  has 
its  danger  and  daring,  its  suffering  and  endurance,  and  the 
changes  of  fortune  in  this  new  world  of  boundless  resources 
and  free  activity  are  more  marvellous  than  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nicrhts.  Thi^  bold  enterprise  that  stretches  to  the 
Pacific,  this  skilled  and  thoughtful  race  grasping  a  vast  em})ire 
like  a  homestead  to  cultivate  and  plant  and  adorn,  this  brave 
army  of  workers  marching  on  irresistibly  to  the  conquest  of 
nature,  form  a  grand  spectacle.    Though  their  weapons » 
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the  axe,  the  plougli,  and  the  steam-en^ne — have  not  the  lus- 
tre of  poetry  that  gleams  from  the  point  of  the  sword,  though 
the  heroes  of  the  farm,  the  workshop,  and  the  counting-liouse, 
like  village  ILunpdens,  die  unsung,  yet  great  qualities  are 
often  exhibited  in  these  humble  fields  of  man's  elTort,  and 
their  labors  found  nations,  as  those  of  the  coral  insect  lift  the 
basis  of  an  island  above  the  sea,  to  the  light  and  air  of 
heaven. 

But  the  picture  has  its  dark  side.  The  caster  desire  for 
v.i  alth,  the  "incessant  and  Sabbathless"  pursuit  of  it,  has 
become  the  universal  passion  and  occupation.  We  have  that 
love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  under  the 
deadly  shade  of  the  tree  £rom  that  root,  the  love  of  knowledge 
and  art,  of  truth  and  virtue  and  beauty,  withers  and  dies.  In 
prosperity  no  altars  smoke.*'  The  curse  of  Midas  is  upon  us. 
Onr  fcciiiigs,  uur  ideas,  our  aspirations,  are  all  turned  into 
gold,  and  we  arc  starring  amid  our  barren  abundance.  We 
worship  the  material,  not  the  spiritual,  the  visible  and  tran- 
sient, not  the  invisible  and  eternal.  We  are  practical,  not 
intellectual,  and  our  pleasures  are  of  the  senses,  not  of  the 
reason,  imagination,  and  taste.  We  are  smitten  with  the 
hist  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life." 
We  are  true  disciples  of  the  ethics  of  interest  and  utility,  and 
our  only  morality  is  cash  payment.  Tmly  has.  it  been  said, 
that  "  he  who  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent." 
If  intemperate  drinking  be  the  degrading  vice  of  one  portion 
of  onr  people,  intemperate  money*making  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  another  and  much  larger  portion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
wliich  is  the  more  pernicious.  One  is  a  vice  of  the  senses 
destroying  the  mind;  the  other,  a  delusion  of  the  mind,  and  a 
selfish  passion  blasting  the  moral  sentiments  and  palsying  the 
higher  powers  of  the  intellect.  The  poor  drunkard  cannot 
resist  the  baneful  cup,"  which  benumbs  his  soul,  unraould- 
ing  reason's  mintage,"  and  transforming  him 

(*  lato  tho  ingknrioaa  likeness  of  «  beast " ; 

and  the  infatuated  worshipper  of  Mammon  deliberately  uses 
his  mental  faculties  for  his  own  destruction,  prefers  the  i<?no- 
bie  and  low  to  the  pure  and  high,  and  shuts  out  the  light  of 
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heaven  from  his  life.  Successful  industry,  rapid  gains,  rank 
prosperity,  without  counteractiiig  causes  to  modify  their  influ- 
ence, have  stimulated  this  passion  for  wealth  to  excess,  and 
have  produced  already  in  this  new  countiy  luxury,  TenaUty^ 
coimption,  contempt  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  pleasures^ 
and  sneering  indifference  to  ennobling  and  elevated  sentiment; 
Hence  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  our  cities;  hence  the  general 
want  of  literary  taste  and  cuiuire  ;  hence  the  deplorable  frauds 
of  business ;  hence  much  of  the  baseness  of  our  politics.^"^ 

Beautiful  indeed  arc  the  results  of  industry,  of  financial  en- 
terprise and  mechanical  skill,  of  peace, 

"Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  ond  joyful  binhs  "i  — 

the  steamer,  the  railroad,  the  rich  and  busy  city,  the  cultivated 
farm,  the  luxurious  and  decorated  home.  But  these  are  ma- 
terial things  only,  and  their  chief  beauty  is  in  their  meaning 

and  expression.  K  they  represent,  not  virtue  and  knowledge, 
cultivated  mind  and  refined  taste,  but  selfishness  and  worldli- 
ness  and  ignorance,  gross  feelings  and  sordid  passions,  we 
turn  from  their  splendor  to  find  sentiment  and  emotion  in 
some  scene  poor  and  bare  in  the  outward  things  which  defile 
not,  but  rich  in  thought  and  feeling, — in  some  humble  home 
of  poet  or  thinker  or  artist  illumined  by  genius ;  some  bleak 
Plymouth  rock  sanctified  by  enthusiasm  and  courage ;  the 
muddy  trenches  and  death-strewn  fields  of  some  Inkerman  or 
Alma,  where  wonnds  and  dirt,  hung-cr  and  tattered  garments, 
are  made  beautiful  by  valor  and  sacrifice.  Sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity  when  it  develops  intellectual  power  and  heroic 
sentiment.  A  truth  discovered  bears  not  flowers  and  fruit 
only,  but  seed  that  connects  it  with  all  the  future;  ^a.  thing 
of  beauty  is  ajuy  forever,"  and  noble  deeds  are  perpetual 
sermons  and  exhortations.  Poverty  and  hardship,  wounds 
and  death,  aie  shadowy  and  unreal,  and  quickly  vanish,  and 
then 

The  glory  diet  not,  and  the  pain  is  past*** 

Similar  to  the  moral  are  the  intellectual  influences  of  this 
general  desire  for  immediate,  practical,  tangible  results,  —  this 
passion  for  physical  well-being,  —  by  which  we  are  distin- 
guished.   We  bow  down  to  the  idols  of  the  market,  and  cul* 
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tiirate  the  undetBtanding  which  deals  with  the  operative  and 
iDstromental,  with  the  application  of  means  to  ends,  lather 
than  the  reason  whose  province  is  virtne,  tmth,  and  beanty. 

As  Lord  Lacoii  says,  ours  is  "the  judgment  of  zEsop's 
cock,  tiiat  preferred  the  barley-corn  to  the  gem;  of  Midas,  that, 
being  chosen  judge  between  Apollo,  president  of  the  Muses, 
and  Pan,  god  of  flocks,  judged  for  plenty."  We  reverse  the 
celestiai  hierarchy,  in  which  ^ihe  angels  of  knowledge  and 
illiunination  are  placed  before  the  angels  of  oifice  and  domi- 
nation,'' worshipping,  not  the  Seraphim,  which  are  angels  of 
love,  nor  the  Cherubim,  which  are  angels  of  light,  but  the  in- 
ferior s])irit-,  "  which  are  angels  of  power  and  ministry."  Too 
generally  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  our  education  is  "  lucre 
and  profession,"  thus  making  of  knowledge,  not 

"  The  wiog  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaveD," 

but  a  "  shop  for  profit  and  sale."  Practical  ability,  talents  for 
action  and  aflfairs,  are  alone  generally  appreciated  and  huaored, 
and  physical  science  -is  more  highly  valued  than  literature, 
philosophy,  or  art  Even  in  physical  science  we  prefer  the 
practical  to  the  theoretical,  the  application  of  secondary  causes 
to  the  study  of  general  truths.  We  work  in  the  «  furnace,  not 
in  the  mine,''  of  natural  philosophy,  and  seek  the  production 
of  effects  rather  than  the  identification  of  laws.  We  study 
arts  rather  than  sciences,  and  arc  thus  distinguished  for  inven- 
tions, especially  those  which  shorten  labor  and  increase  wealth, 
rather  than  for  discoveries  of  new  truth.  We  have  able  en- 
gineers and  artisans,  but  few  thinkers  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  search  of 'abstract  principles  to  enlarge  the  domain  of 
knowledge  and  conquer  the  obscurity  of  nature."  There- 
fore De  Tocqueville  said,  "  The  Americans,  who  have  not  dis- 
covered one  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced 
into  navigation  an  engine  which  changes  the  aspect  of  the 
world."  We  are  thus  in  danger  of  arriving  at  the  stagnant 
civilization  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  arts,  but  no  sciences, 
because  principles  have  been  forgotten  and  processes  alone 
8ie  remembered. 

If  such  be  the  spirit  in  wliich  physical  science  is  pursued, 
it  follows  that  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  art  have  few 
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disciples  and  lovers.  These  studies  will  not  build  railroads 
and  steamers,  or  raise  the  price  of  lots  and  stocks.  Boainess 
men  and  practical  men  and  professional  men,  engaged  ip 
what  are  called  usefol  pnrsuits,  not  merely  neglect,  but  ridlcole 

and  despise  them,  ignorant  that  they  are  the  fountains  of  all 
knowledge  and  the  sources  of  civilization  and  government, — 
ignorant  also  that  they  are  the  springs  of  man's  purest  pleas- 
ure and  highest  good.  As  such  persons,  eager  for  material 
results  alone,  look  only  to  the  proximate  physical  causes  which 
produce  them,  disregarding  the  spiritual  laws  on  which  these 
depend,  so,  in  their  absorbing  passion  for  wealth  and  its  en* 
joyiiiciits,  they  leave  out  of  view  the  soul,  and  care  only  for 
the  body  and  its  surroundings  of  comfort  and  luxury.  The 
dignity  and  delights  of  knowledge,  of  the  contemplation  of 
truth,  and  of  sympathy  with  genius,  form  no  portion  of  their 
life.  Houses  and  lands,  however,  and  a  sumptuous  home,  are 
substantial,  visible  goods,  which  all  can  appreciate.  It  is  well 
and  pleasant  to  possess  these,  but  not  these  only,  nor  to  sacri* 
ficc  higher  things  for  them,  for  not  by  bread  alone  is  man 
fed.  To  give  the  best  years  of  life,  and  all  thought,  desire, 
and  ellbrtjfor  wealth,  is  to  gain,  not  wealth,  but  poverty.  As 
Solomon  says,  "  There  is  that  raaketh  liimself  rich,  yet  hath 
nothing ;  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great 
riches."  Plato  declared  that  only  the  wise  are  rich,  and 
prayed  not  for  "  outward  things,"  but  that  he  might  become 
"  beautiful  in  the  inner  man."  13 ut  ihese  are  not  tiie  opinions 
that  rule  the  hour,  and  govern  conduct  and  manners.  Only 
the  few  can  see  clearly  that  it  is  better  to  have  an  empty 
purse  than  an  empty  head,  high  thoughts  than  high  ceilings, 
an  enlarged  mind  than  a  wide  hall,  and  that  a  richly  fur- 
nished intellect  is  a  more  beautifdl  thing  than  a  sumptuous 
drawing-room. 

It  is  too  much  forgotten,  in  our  habits,  education,  and  max- 
ims of  life,  that  the  mind,  its  enjoyments  and  culture,  are  of 
more  value  than  the  body,  its  needs  and  pleasures.  Wealth 
is  a  good  thing,  but  not  the  best.  We  may  seek  it  tempeiw 
ately  and  use  it  lavishly,  but  not  love  it.  We  should  love 
knowledge  and  virtue,  truth  and  beauty.  This  is  the  only 
foundation  of  individual  worth  and  national  greatness.  In- 
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dusty,  enterprise,  and  energy,  with  their  reenlts,  physical 
well-being,  social  amelioration,  and  the  ^  relief  of  man's  es* 
iate,"  are  of  high  excellence  and  Talne,  but  are  not  sufficient. 

These  causes  of  prosperity  are  themselves  sustained  and  com- 
manded by  higher  laws,  revealed  only  to  the  eye  of  thought 
and  cuiitcmplation  ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  If  any  man 
think  philosophy  and  universality  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth 
not  pf^nsider  that  all  professions  are  thence  served  and  sup- 
pUed." 

Philosophy  and  art  have  however  even  nobler  uses,— the 
oultore  of  the  individual,  the  increase  of  the  capacity  for  enjoy- 

ment,  the  substitution  of  intellectual  for  sensual  pleasures. 
Dark  and  narrow  indeed  is  the  path  in  life,  however  surround- 
ed by  external  splendor,  of  him  who  is  insensible  to  the  mys- 
tery and  wonders  of  nature,  to  the  magic  of  genius,  to  the* 
elevated  and  glowing  sentiment  that  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  Not  wealth, 
bat  knowledge,  opens  these  sources  of  excellence  and  delight; 
for  ignorance  has  her  palaces  as  well  as  her  hovels,  and  the 
diiference  between  ignorant  wealth  and  ignorant  poverty  is 
only 

"  A  giidcd  trough  and  wider  ity." 

Philosophy  and  art  alone,  by  disclosing  to  the  soul  the  infinite,  - 
by  revealing  to  man  the  faculties  of  his  own  mind,  his  rela- 
tions to  nature  and  to  God,  and  the  beauty  and  glory  by 
Which  he  is  surrounded,  by  oflPmng  to  his  view  new  and 

boundless  fields  of  activity  and  enjoyment,  superior  to  the 
tasks  of  the  body  and  the  pleasures  of  sense,  i^ive  him  true 
heedoni  and  a  foretaste  of  divine  and  eternal  happiness. 

We  are  not  matter  only,  but  spirit  also,  and  throughout 
nature  spirit  is  the  lord  of  matter.  All  our  virtues,  all  our 
highest  powers  and  finest  pleasures,  are  not  of  the  body,  but 
of  the  mind,  and  these  depend  not  on  wealth  and  luxury,  but 
on  kiiowledge  ;  —  knowledge  not  alone  of  material  things, 
which  are  changing  and  transient,  but,  in  the  language  of 
Plato,  of  "that  which  of  the  spiritual,  the  unchangeable, 
the  invisible,  the  eternal,  the  only  real,  of  which  matter  is  the- 
representative  and  shadow.  The  masters  who  disclose  to  us 
this  world  of  excellence  and  delight  are  the  seers,  sages,  and 
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prophets,  the  philoBophen^  poets,  and  artbts,  who  hold  in  their 
bands 

«  That  golden  kcv 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity  " ; 

whose  oracles  teach  the  science  of  sciences,  the  knowledge  of 
knowledges,— the  primary  tratfas  of  natuie,  and  the  sources 
of  power  and  beauty.  As  in  heaven's  hierarchy  the  angels  of 
love  and  illnniination  hold  the  highest  rank,  so  these  serene 

and  lofty  spirits  are  the  seruphiia  and  clierubim  amuiig  men, 
whom  tlie  wise  of  all  agos  have  agreed  to  reverence  and  honor 
above  others,  placing  them 

"  Among  llie  enduroncd  gods,  on  Minted  aents." 

It  is  a  blessing  for  a  people  to  have  among  them  great  men, 
especially  tfainkeiB,  poets,  and  artists,  who  enlarge  the  scope 
of  thonght,  gratify  and  cultivate  higher  taste,  and  stimulate 
to  generous  effcrte  by  a  glorious  example.    It  is  a  happiness 

to  have  SDruethini,^  of  our  own  to  admire  and  revere,  some- 
thing to  inspire  us  with  noble  nnd  disinterested  emotion.  A 
nation  without  intellectual  guides  and  superiors,  composed  of 
mere  workers  in  physical  things  for  physical  good,  a  people 
given  up  to  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  sensuality,  with  none 
among  them  to  point  the  way  to  loftier  objects,  were  a  sony 
sight  Foreign  supply  of  thought  is  not  enough.  It  is  the 
home  manufacture  which  rouses  effort,  and  gives  animation 
to  industry.  We  cannot  have  the  healthful  influences  of 
work  unless  we  work.  The  sweat  of  labor  is  wholesome,  and 
honor  is  with  those  who  fight  the  battle,  not  with  those  who 
idly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory.  Our  mce  has  added  many 
names  to  the  company  of  gifted  spirits  who  have  taught  and 
delighted  mankind,  and  doubtless,  in  these  vast  fields  of  prom* 
ise  to  which  it  has  been  transplanted,  the  descendants  of 
those  among  whom  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  lived  and  moved 
will  prove  their  nobility  of  birth.  Amid  the  dead  materialism, 
the  narrow-minded  and  ignoble  devotion  to  coarse  utility,  the 
commonplace  and  barren  thought  and  talk,  and  the  moral 
depmvity  of  the  day,  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a  better 
and  brighter  futore.  A  national  litemtnre  is  springing  up  in 
the  track  of  our  prosperous  industry,  as  the  crowning  harvest 
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rises  after  the  plough  and  the  manure-cart, — as  the  tasteful 
villa  sneceeds  the  log  cabin  of  the  forest  farmer.   Men  of 

genius  are  appearing  among  us,  poets  and  philosophers  who 
are  slowly  winning  the  ear  of  our  own  people,  find  who  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  the  fit  audiences  of  Europe.  Let  us 
cherish  them ;  for  they  are  needed.  They  make  the  country 
healthy  and  habitable*  They  will  do  more  for  ns  in  all  true 
progress  than  farmers  and  engineers,  than  business  men  and 
practical  men,  than  politicians  and  attorneys  at  law.  They 
will  yield  nobler  profits  than  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and 
weave  finer  fabrics  than  the  Lowell  factories  can  turnout.  A 
volume  of  history  hy  T'rescott,  a  novel  by  Hawthorne,  a  poem 
by  Longfellow  or  Bryant,  is  of  higher  worth  than  a  cotton  or 
com  crop)  and  ingots  of  thought  firom  Emerson's  intellect 
aie  more  precioue  than  the  gold  of  California. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  work,  the  title 
of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is 
another  iadication  of  tendencies  and  iiilluciices  nobler  than 
the  love  of  j^jiin,  — ;in  additional  proof  that  spiritual  culture 
m  gradually  attracting  the  homage  of  the  superior  mind  of  the 
eoontry,  not  in  study  only,  but  in  work  also,  and  that  the 
American  intelleet  is  not  wholly  fettered  by  gross  and  material 
interests. 

Our  pleasure,  however,  is  mingled  with  regret,  for  the  woric 

is  posthumous.    Its  gifted  author  is  not  here  to  reap  that  har^ 

vest  of  fame,  the  hope  of  which,  we  may  suppose,  spurred 
him  on,  through  a  studious  youth, 

"  To  icom  deHgbls  tnd  live  laLorioDS  days.** 

He  died  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  the  midst  of  his 
eareer,  with  faculties  truned  by  cultivation  and  a  mind  ac- 
complished with  various  knowledge.  These  writings  are  un- 
finished. They  did  not  receive  the  last  touches  of  the  artist. 
Their  excellence  is  a  sufficient  token  of  what  he  would  have 
done  had  Providence  permitted  the  completion  of  his  designs. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He 
was  never,  however,  engaged  in  its  practical,  instrumental 
labors.  He  studied  law  as  a  science,— the  science  of  human 
rights  and  civil  relations,— *  and  his  pliilosophic  mind  led  him 
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to  the  investigatioii  of  the  principles  of  jarispmdeiice  rather 
than  their  immediate  application  to  affairs.  He  was  thus 
seldom  seen  in  the  courts,  but  he  is  known  to  the  profession 

by  several  valuable  works  which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend,  JiuIltc  Hare,  whicli  display  in  both  writers  distin- 
guished learning  and  ability,  and  which  have  obtaiiied  liigh 
reputation  and  authority  throughout  the  country.  It  was  not 
till  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  that  Mr.  Wallace 
was  known  to  the  pnblio  as  an  author  beyond  the  elevated 
sphere  of  professional  effort  which  he  had  chosen.  The  book 
was  therefore  a  snrprise  to  all  except  the  circle  of  his  familiar 
IriL'iids.  It  exlubils  so  much  taste  ajid  sensibility,  such  power 
of  thought  and  glowing  richness  of  alyle,  that  it  has  at  once 
placed  him  among  the  eminent  writers  of  the  day. 

The  philosophy  of  art,  and  a  criticism  of  some  of  its  high- 
est  manifestations  in  architecture  and  painting  in  England 
and  on  the  Continenti  form  the  chief  topics  of  this  volune. 
There  is  an  unfinished  essay  on  the  Positive  Philosophy  of 
Comt«,  and  also  some  eloquent  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Ita- 
ly and  the  Alps;  but  art  is  evidently  the  subject  nearest  to  the 
writer's  iieart,  which  calls  forth  all  his  powers,  and  he  treats  ii 
with  the  skill  which  is  born  of  knowledge  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  springs  from  elevated  moml  sentiment,  poetic  feeling, 
and  lively  sensibility  to  the  beaaties  of  natnre  and  the  glories 
of  human  genius* 

There  arc  few  topics  more  important  and  of  more  extensive 
application.  In  its  highest  sphere,  art  is  a  source  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  even  in  its 
humbler  creations  and  purposes  it  produces  happy  and  civil- 
izing inlluences  upon  society.  It  excites  and  gratilies  intel- 
lectual desires,  cultivates  a  love  of  nature  and  of  beauty,  and 
suiiounds  life  with  the  charm  of  elegance  and  refinement  It 
adds  grace  to  luxury,  feeling  and  expression  to  ornament.  It 
can  adorn  the  useful,  and  combine  intellectual  delight  with 
the  service  of  connnon  ends,  and  iU  touclies  shame  the  vulgiir 
finery  of  uphuisiery  and  the  parade  of  mere  costliness,  by  con- 
trasting them  with  the  beauty  that  reveals  thought  and  ad- 
dresses mind. 

As  beauty  is  the  source  of  our  purest  enjoyment,  so  the 
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bounty  of  heaven  has  everywhere  spread  it  abroad.  It  beams 
upon  our  daily  iile  from  every  tree  and  blade  of  OTass  and 
way-side  flower,  from  the  clouds  and  sky  above  our  heads, 
and  from  the  stones  and  earth  beneath  our  feet,  a  constant 
blessing.  Blind  and  unfortanate  indeed  is  he,  who  having 
eyes  cannot  see  it,  or  whose  soul  cannot  feel  and  respond 
to  these  divine  infinences  streaming  forth  fiom  universal 
being  around  him.  It  is  the  province  of  art  to  reproduce 
this  beauty;  in  poetry,  aiul,  vaguely  and  sensuously,  in 
mupicj  by  recalling^  the  inmges  of  nature  and  their  associa- 
tions to  the  mind;  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
by  visible  representations  of  the  things  themselves,  or  sngges^ 
tions  of  them. 

It  is  the  province  of  art  to  leprodoce  the  beantifhl,*— but 
what  ijB  beauty  ?   It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  definition  where 

Plato  failed ;  but  when  he  mentions  in  the  Hippias  Major,  as 
instances  of  beauty,  a  fair  maiden,  a  handsome  horse,  and  a 
well-formed  soup-dish,  and  tells  iis  in  the  Banquet,  that  "the 
beauty  which  exists  in  any  form  whatever  is  the  brother  of 
that  which  is  in  a  different  form,^'  and  again,  that  we  should 
lise  in  our  contemplation  and  keep  ascending,  for  the  sake 
of  the  beamHfid  itself^  from  one  beautiful  object  to  two,  and 
firom  two  to  all,  and  fit»m  the  beauty  of  bodies  to  the  beauty 
of  the  soul,  and  from  the  beauty  <'t  tlie  soul  to  that  of  pur- 
suits, and  from  the  beauty  of  pursuits  lo  that  of  doctiim  s."  or 
of  truth,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  unity  of  nature, 
and  see  how  wide  is  the  domain  of  the  beautiful,  and  conse- 
quently of  art  We  see  that  this  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is 
produced  alike  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  things  contemplated 
by  the  mind  and  by  the  physical  things  which  affect  the 
senses.  The  mountains  and  the  ocean,  the  forest  and  the 
river,  the  blooming  clover  and  the  waving  grain,  the  wunUious 
forms  of  animals  and  of  man  and  woman,  tonoh  ns  with  the 
same  emotions  as  the  perception  of  intellectual  truth  and  the 
contemplation  of  virtuous  deeds.  They  are  manifestations  of 
the  moral  and  inner  life  of  the  world,  of  the  Eternal  Mind 
whose  tiioughts  axe  constant  laws,  and  which  is  revealed  alike 
by  the  small  and  the  great,  in  each  as  in  all,  whether  it  swells 
the  surges  of  the  deep, 
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"  Icing  the  polo,  or  in  the  torxid  dime 
Dark  heaving/' 

or  pushes  forth  the  tender  filaments  of  the  fera*leaf  or  the 

moss;  whether  it  wheels  the  planets  in  their  appointed  paths, 
or  drops  an  acorn  in  the  autumn  woods.  It  is  the  power  to 
manifest  the  invisible  that  gives  to  the  visible  its  influence 
over  us,  and  this  manifestatioii}  this  language,  is  beauty, 
beauty  that  gleams  and  glows  around  us  because  it  shines 
within  us.  Matter  is  the  oracle  of  God's  works,"  and  is 
moulded  and  penetrated  by  eternal  laws  of  which  it  is  the 
exprcssloa.  Every  object  of  nature  is  beautiful,  is  an  "em- 
bodied joy  "  because  it  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  beauty  inclosed  within  it,— 

"like  a  glo\rworm  polden 
In  a  dell  of  dvw, 
Scattcrin;:  unltelioMen 
Its  aerial  hue 

Amoog  the  flowers  and  gmss  that  screen  it  from  tfte  riev." 

As  nature  is  symbolical  and  a  language,  so  must  the  art  be 
which  represents  nature,  and  as  man  sees  in  nature  the  ex- 
presnon  of  his  mind,  so  the  artist  finds  in  external  objects 
types  and  emblems  of  the  thought  and  passion  of  his  soul. 
For  these  uses  he  employs  tiiem,  and  in  hb  hands  they  per- 
form the  same  oilice  that  they  do  in  nature.  He  selects  from 
the  vast  magazine  of  being  forms  which  express  his  nicaiiiug, 
leaving  out  the  accessories  that  would  diminish  the  force  of 
the  language  and  mar  its  etfcct.  But  the  artist  does  not 
merely  select,  he  idealizes.  The  forms  of  matter  suggest  a 
higher  and  more  expressive  beauty  than  their  own,  which  he 
''turns  into  shapes,"  giving  it  ^a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  This  sensibility  to  the  iniluences  of  nature,  iliis 
power  to  see  her  splendor,  and  from  her  hiius  io  initi^inc  a 
fairer  beauty,  is  the  prerogative  of  genius,  and  in  tiH3  hands  of 
genius  art  reproduces  the  objects  of  nature,  moulded  to  ex« 
press  the  sentiment  and  idea  of  the  artist's  mind ;  thus  *^  sub- 
mitting the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,"  and 
proving  how  entirely  matter  is  plastic  by  thought,  —  is  a  vest- 
ure of  thought.  "  Thus,  '  says  Emerson,  whose  proiouiui  and 
subtile  intellect  breathes  as  its  native  element  "  the  difficult 
air  of  the  iced  mountain-tops"  of  truth, — ^^thus  in  our  fine 
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arts,  not  imitation,  but  creation,  is  the  aim.  In  landscapes, 
the  painter  should  give  the  suggestion  of  a  fairer  creation  than 
we  know*  The  details,  the  piose  of  nature,  he  should  omit, 
and  give  us  only  the  spirit  and  splendor.   He  should  knov7 

that  the  landscape  lias  beauty  for  his  eye  because  it  expresses 
a  ihoiigiit  which  to  him  is  good;  and  this  becansp  the  same 
power  which  sees  through  his  eyes  is  seen  in  that  spectacle ;  and 
he  will  come  to  value  the  expression  of  nature,  and  not  nature 
itself  and  so  exalt  in  his  copy  the  features  that  please  him. 
He  will  give  the  gloom  of  gloom  and  the  sunshine  of  sun- 
shine. In  a  portrait,  lie  must  inscribe  the  character  and  not 
the  features,  and  must  esteem  the  man  who  sits  to  him  as 
himself  onh/  an  imperfect  picture  or  likeness  of  tJie  aspiring 
original  within^ 

Such  being  the  nature  of  art,  what  is  the  highest  art? 
Plainly,  that  which  by  the  most  powerful  and  impressive 
symbols,  idealized  by  the  imagination  of  genius,  utters  and 
records  the  highest  and  most  affecting  sentiments.  The  most 
expressive  symbol  is  man,  the  mierucosm  of  nature,  "  the 
benuty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals.''  With  him  we 
have  instant  and  perfect  sympathy,  and  his  form  and  features 
are  a  universal  language  reaching  all  minds  and  all  hearts. 
As  man  is  the  highest  symbol,  so  the  sentiments  inspired  by 
religion  are  the  noblest  and  most  absorbing  sentiments.  The 
highest  art,  therefore,  is  that  which  expresses,  by  representation 
of  the  human  form,  the  reverence  and  awe,  the  asphaiioa  and 
love  of  rpliLMous  euihuaiasiu,  in  a  great  and  intelicctual  spirit. 

Such  was  the  art  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Italy. 
Only  twice  in  the  world's  history  has  the  tree  of  human  life 
blossomed  with  this  costly  flower.  Poetry,  philosophy,  the 
thought  that  founds  and  moulds  institutions  and  laws,  the 
genius  that  leads  armies  and  builds  up  empires,  nature  repro- 
duces from  time  to  time  under  difierent  forms,  but  (Jrecian 
and  Italian  art,  each  inspired  by  reiigious  feeling,  appeared, 
reached  rapidly  a  perfection  since  unapproachcd,  and  then 
vanished,  followed  as  yet  by  no  similar  display  of  power.  On 
this  subject  we  must  quote  Bir.  Wallace. 

"  la  traversing  various  nations,  and  viewing  the  monnments  that  still 
Temam  apon  earth  of  the  capacities  and  aocomplishmente  that,  in  any 
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former  times,  have  belonged  to  mankind,  we  quickly  see  tbat  the  fiunltj 
of  Art  has  only  at  oertain  and  yerj  rare  periods  been  possessed  by  man; 
and  that  it  partook  the  aspect  of  a  real  insfnration,  streaming  fbrth  free 

from  iijiparent  relation  to  intellect,  intention  and  will.  We  shall  find 
ihat  it  li;is  aj)pcared,  not  us  tlic  accidental  and  occasional  attribute  of 
individual  pcrrions,  separated  in  time  and  place,  and  starting  up  idone 
and  unluiiowed,  in  a  community  otherwise  destitute  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  such  a  possession,  but  rather  as  a  chara^tci  i>ii<"  of  a  society, 
nation,  or  particular  people,  at  certain  eras,  and  in  special  ages  of  tlieir 
history.  ....  In  the  range  of  the  world's  experience,  there  seem  to 
liave  been  but  four  special  displays  of  artist-inspiration  so  undcfective 
in  their  completeness,  so  exalted  in  significance^  so  absolute  in  splendor, 
as  to  fill  every  soacepUbility  that  onr  nature  can  ooneeiTe  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  emotion.  The  reason  finds  in  them  no  sign  of  defideney; 
feelmg  can  suggest  no  limit  to  their  interest  They  stand  tn  the  my»> 
tery  of  an  inherent  Perfeetkm  i  participating  of  an  apparent  divinity  in 
the  inscnttablenesB  of  their  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  OTerswaying  might 
of  their  moral  power.  Through  them,  the  mind  runs  upward  along  the 
v  iewless  chain  of  spiritual  sympathy  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  Infinite. 
These  are  Greek  sculpture,  Italian  painting,  Gothic  architecture,  aud 
Greek  architecture."  —  pp.  17  - 19. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  causes  which 

produced  in  each  period  and  people  this  wonderful  development 
of  Efcnius.  There  are  circumstances  common  to  both,  which 
show  that  the  >'u\\r  infliicncos  led  in  each  case  to  the  result, 
and  that  these  iiiiluences  have  at  no  other  times  been  brought 
simultaneously  into  action.  Grecian  art  rose  to  its  highest 
point  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  Italian  art  in  the  age  of  Leo  X 
and  his  immediate  predecessors.  In  each  nation  it  was  a 
period  of  victory  after  long  effort,  of  wealth  and  ease  won  by 
the  hardy  virtues  of  the  past,  an  i  '.i\^o  of  the  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption that  precede  decay.  Pulicy  and  war  had  placed 
Athens  at  the  head  of  Greece,  and  opened  to  her  sources  of 
unbounded  wealth,  whilst  the  excitement  of  glory  and  success 
had  stimulated  all  the  powers  of  the  most  intellectual  race  the 
world  has  seen.  Thus  fireed  ftom  external  pressure  and  the 
necessity  of  action  for  defence,  the  genius  of  the  people  burst 
forth  in  art,  because  the  perception  and  passionate  love  of  the 
beautiful  was  part  of  their  nature.  This  taste  was  encour- 
aged and  directed  by  Pericles,  who  ruled  because  he  repre- 
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seated  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  people,  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  Athens,  and  it  became  his  pride  and  theirs  to 
make  their  city  the  seat  of  all  elegance  and  delight,  to  crown 
her  not  only  with  the  diadem  of  power,  but  with  the  garland 

of  beauty. 

The  religion  of  Greece  was  a  polytheism  and  a  mythology. 
The  gods  of  her  worship  were  ideal  persons,  representing  the 
forces  of  nature  and  the  attributes  of  humanity.  They  were 
tmly  myths,  creations  of  the  imagination  of  successive  ages, 
embodied  in  the  tmditions  and  poetry  of  the  people.  The 
deities  of  Olympus  were  represented  as  clothed  in  human 
form,  as  moved  by  liuinnn  passions,  as  connected  among 
themselves  by  human  relations.  They  were  the  faculties, 
emotions,  and  sentiments  of  man,  and  the  mysterious  pow* 
ers  of  nature,  deified,  invested  with  shape,  and  the  acts 
attributed  to  these  ideal  persons  had  a  moral  and  allegorical 
■gnificanoe. 

This  poetical  and  popular  religion  was  the  dominant  feel* 

ing  of  the  time.  These  fornix  of  gods  and  guddt^ses  cm- 
bodied  the  sentiment  and  thought  nfthe  people,  and  by  them 
alone  could  the  artist  express  his  own  thought  and  sentiment 
to  the  people.  It  is  this  necessity  of  using  a  language  that 
all  can  understand,  which  makes  art  and  Utemture  a  record  of 
the  genius  of  the  age.  As  Emerson  says,  ^  No  man  can 
quite  emancipate  himself  from  his  age  and  country,  or  pro* 
duoe  a  model  in  which  the  religion,  the  politics,  usages,  and 
arts  of  his  times  have  no  share  Now  that  which  i.s  in- 
evitable in  the  work  has  a  higher  charm  than  individual 
talent  can  ever  give,  inasmuch  as  the  artist's  pen  or  chisel 
seems  to  have  been  held  and  guided  by  a  gigantic  hand  to 
inscribe  a  line  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.''  The  art 
of  Greece  was  thus  necessarily  symbolical  of  the  religion  of 
G^reece,  and  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the  worship  of  the 
human  form,  the  most  powerful  of  all  instruments  for  express- 
ing the  universal  feelings  of  man  to  man.  Tangible,  definite 
images  were  thus  allorded  to  art  as  symbols  oi  thought,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  boundless  scope  for  idealization,  for  exalt- 
ing and  refining  the  type  to  make  it  a  fit  language  to  repre- 
sent the  ideas  of  grandieur  and  beauty  in  the  artisf  s  mind. 
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These  various  causes  were  combined  in  a  striking  mann^ 
to  excite  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people  of  the  age  of  Leo 
X., — a  people,  like  the  Greeks,  intelleetua],  imaginative,  en- 
dowed with  native  taste  and  sensibility,  open  fherefoie  to  the 

influences  of  art,  and  educated  to  the  love  of  beauty  by  tlic 
unequalled  charms  of  climate  and  scenerv  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  The  Eoman  Church  had  tlien  reached  its  cul- 
minating point  of  wealth  and  power.  It  was  a  time  of 
success  and  enjoyment,  also  of  elegance  and  refinement;  of 
corruption  and  decay  too,  for  it  was  the  period  of  the  Refof- 
mation.  Rome  was  to  Leo  X.  what  Athens  was  to  Perides. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  and  embellishment  of 
the  queen  city  of  so  many  grand  and  stirring  memories,  the 
seat  of  ancient  empire  so  vast,  of  present  power  even  higher 
and  more  sublime.  For  this  purpose  he  summoned  genius 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  lavished  with  unsparing  hand 
the  enormous  revenues  of  the^  Church.  At  that  time,  also, 
an  extraordinary  mental  activity  was  produced  throughout 
Europe  by  various  events  which  make  it  the  most  Interesting 
and  important  period  in  modem  history.  The  then  recent 
discovery  of  America,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning,  gave  impulses  to  thought,  motives  for  action, 
and  realms  to  the  imagination,  previously  unknown,  stirring 
all  spirits  by  new  ideas  and  hopes,  by  novel  views  of  life  and 
government,  by  glimpses  of  fresh  worlds  of  beauty  and  won- 
der across  the  Atiantic  and  across  the  ages  of  darkness, 
which,  more  tempestuous  than  the  ocean,  had  rolled  between 
them  and  the  classic  times  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Whilst  the 
causes  of  modern  civilization  were  thus  commencing  their 
action,  and  the  cities  of  Italy  had  become  the  seats  of  letters 
and  the  arts,  the  infinenoe  of  the  past  was  still  powerful. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry,  softened  by  increasing  refinement,  still 
influenced  the  manners  of  society,  and  religion,  Christianity, 
moulded  and  directed  by  the  Church,  ruled  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  the  people. 

In  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  the  idea  of  divinity  was  repre- 
sented by  the  human  form.  Tiie  persons  of  the  Greek  my- 
thology were  worshipped  as  gods,  themselves  possessing 
sanctity  and  dominion ;  the  persons  of  the  Christian  religion 
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weie  WQishippedf  one  as  the  incarnatioii  of  the  Deity,  the 
others  as  inspired  by  him  ynith  saperhnman  wisdom,  and  en* 
dowed  by  him  with  superhnman  power*  The  gods  of  the  one 

religion  were  creatures  of  the  imagiiiiilioii,  willi  raculties  and 
attributes  higher  than  humanity,  but  still  human;  the  God  of 
the  other  was  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  and 
virtue,  uncreated,  incomprehensible,  the  Creator  of  all  things^ 
the  Witness  of  all  thoughts,  the  Judge  of  ali  actions,  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  who  in  mercy  and  love  to  man  had  mani- 
fested himself  in  the  form  of  humanity  to  guide  and  to  saye. 
The  holy  persons  of  the  Christian  worship  were  also  u\cn  and 
women  who  formed  part  of  authentic  history,  full  of  iiili  rest 
and  warm  with  the  glow  of  ordinary  life.  Aside  from  its 
religious  aspect,  the  story  of  Christ,  his  pure  and  sublime 
character,  his  exalted  wisdom  and  Tirtne,  his  sufferings  and 
his  death,  is  the  'most  touching  and  majestic  narmtive  re- 
carded  by  man.  All  the  events  of  his  life,  all  the  relations 
which  he  bore  to  others,  the  virgin  mother  and  holy  child,  his 
intercourse  with  liis  disci })]ep,  liin  miracles,  his  enemies,  and 
his  cruci£xion,  have  a  powerful  dramatic  interest,  palpitating 
with  human  feeling*  8uch,  also,  were  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  its  wars  and  wonders,  its  kings,  prophets, 
and  saints,  its  celestial  hierarchy  surrounding  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.  All  these  events  were  holy  and  sacred;  all  these 
persons  were  objects  of  worship  among  a  people  governed  by 
the  senses,  who  could  not  distinguish  between  the  idea  and 
its  type,  or  prefer  the  invisible  to  the  external.  They  were 
thus  offered  by  the  genius  of  the  hour  as  symbols  to  art,  as  a 
language  in  which  to  utt^r  the  universal  sentiment,  as  the 
only  language  by  which  it  could  find  utterance  or  be  under- 
stood. Religion  was  again  practically  a  polytheism,  and  the 
human  form  an  object  of  worship.  Happily  the  bounty  of 
Nature  furnished  great  men  fitted  for  the  occasion.  She  gave 
to  the  world  at  the  fortunate  moment  Michael  Angelo,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  Raphael,  as  before  she  had  given  Phidias, 
and  they  found  in  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Leo  X.  patrons 
resembling  Pericles  in  wealth,  power,  and  cultivated  taste. 

The  same  religious  enthusiasm  produced  the  Grecian  and 
the  Gothic  architecture.  To  lavish  cost,  labor,  and  skill  on  the 
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temples,  to  do  honor  to  religion,  to  erect  fanes  worthy  its 
worship,  to  embellish  its  shrines  and  holy  places,  and  to  body 
forth  in  visible  images  its  solemn  mysteries,  profound  emo* 
tions,  and  soaring  aspirationsi  became  the  glory  and  pride  of 
the  Church,  of  princes,  and  of  people.    The  artist  strove  to 
express  the  religious  seiniiiH  iii  by  iorin,  —  form  which  is  ever 
plastic  to  the  touch  of  rniiid,  ajid  which  in  the  world  around 
us  is  eloquent  of  thought  and  feeling.    The  Greek,  elegant 
and  artificial  from  a  commercial  and  city  life,  selected  aa 
his  language  the  ideal  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  a  fit  type 
of  the  order,  law,  and  harmony  which  reign  through  the 
works  of  God,  and  be  thus  prodnced  those-  faultless  edifices, 
aptly  described  as  "  frozen  music,"  whose  beauty  is  still  a 
model  unsurpassed.    The  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  de- 
scendants of  the  warriors  and  hunters,  of  the  free  and  gener- 
ous race  of    barbarians  "  who  overturned  the  ancient  empire, 
sought  the  instruments  of  expression  in  the  striking  and 
majestic  scenes  of  nature  amid  which  they  lived.   To  speak 
to  them  the  artist  caught  from  the  vistas  of  the  forest,  with  its 
roof  of  interlacing  boughs,  its  chedcered  and  painted  light 
and  sounding  aisles,  its  delicate  tracery  of  leaf  and  spray; 
from  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  its  gray  pinnacles,  crairc^y 
buttresses,  and  rocky  sides  decorated  with  oak  and  pine, 
images  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which,  combined  by  the  crea* 
tive  hand  of  genius,  resulted  in  the  Gothic  architecture,  more 
glowing  and  more  varied  in  expression,  altogether  more  noUe 
and  sublime,  than  that  of  Greece,  and  which  looks,  as 
Willis  happily  said,  "as  though  it  had  been  built  by  giants 
and  adorned  by  fairies." 

The  first  three  Essays  of  the  volume  under  review  are 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  art,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  has  shown,  with  eloquence  and  force,  that  its  won- 
derful development  and  perfection,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
arose  from  the  same  causes,  religious  feeling  and  the  worship 
of  the  human  form ;  to  which  we  think  may  be  added,  the 
patronage  of  wcaUh  and  power,  and  the  fortunate  appearance 
in  the  world  of  artists  of  supreme  and  unrivaiied  genius. 
But  Mr.  Wallace  has  gone  farther  than  this,  and  seems  to 
regard  religious  sentiment  as  the  sole  source,  not  only  of  the 
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highest,  but  of  all  worthy  and  valuable  art    This,  we  think, 
is  takins^  too  narrow  a  view  of  its  province  and  powers,  a 
view  philosophically  untrue  and  practically  injurious.  Re- 
ligious sentiment  is  not  the  whole  of  man's  life.    He  is  moved 
and  interested  also  by  the  passions  and  affections  that  spring 
from  human  actions  and  relations,  and  by  the  influences  of 
natore  around  him.   For  these  too  plastic  art,  like  poetry, 
is  a  language  reaching  our  sympathies  with  a  directness  and 
force  often  more  powerful  than  words.    It  would  be  easy 
to  prove  this  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  art,  which  is 
indeed  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  man.    Even  the  great 
masters  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  by  no  means  exclusively 
employed  upon  religious  subjects.   Iiove  and  war,  chiTalry 
and  romance,  were  frequently  their  topics.   And  the  more 
modern  schools,  from  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Claude,  Poussin, 
and  Hogarth,  down  to  our  own  day,  the  day  of  Can  ova  and 
Thorwaldsen,  of  Turner,  Gainsborough,  and  Wilkie,  of  Powers 
and  Steinhauser,  have  displayed  in  every  variety  of  effort  the 
power  of  art  to  delight,  elevate,  and  purify  by  the  representa- 
tion of  beauty  and  the  expression  of  the  universal  feelings  of 
humanity. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Wallace  that  "  art  is  symbolical,  not  imi- 
tative." It  would  he  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  symbolical 
because  it  is  true,  lie  attributes  too  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist,  and  too  little  to  the  expressive  power  of 
nature. 

^  Art,**  he  says,  dlseovers  and  works  oat  the  inherent  capacity  of 
natmal  ftinns,  whm  ideaHzed  2y  the  imap  jiaHon,  to  symbolize  those 
aplritoal  sentiments  which  form  the  subject  of  Art  This  is  its  perfect 
condition.  Finally,  in  its  last  and  lowest  stage,  it  forgets  its  prophetic 
and  mediatorial  function,  and  merely  reflects  the  duU  actttal :  and  this  is 
the  state  in  which  art  is  at  the  present  time,  and  tu  wiiicli  it  Lai  bcca 
tendintr  for  tu  o  1 1  ii( iiric.^ and  a  half.  ....  Tlic  modern,  critical  prin- 
ciple, wliicli  recummend^  and  applauds  the  most  real  and  life-like  imi- 
tation of  figures,  i3  false  and  erring;  for  natural  Ibnn.s  mu.-(  he  r«  cast 
in  the  imagination,  and  exalted  by  the  retlection  of  the  mind,  before  they 
enter  into  the  symbolic  dialect  of  inspiration.  In  proportion  as  an 
artist  makes  hia  figures  actual  and  real  in  appearance,  he  diminishes 
their  aesthetic  significance ;  and  when  he  accomplishes  an  efiect  of  de- 
ception or  iUusion,  he  has  set  the  seal  of  dumh  imbecility  on  his  work.*^ 
▼OL.  LXXZI.  NO.  168.  20 
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*  Unquestionably  the  highest  purpose  of  art  is  the  expieaeioii 

of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  the  more  spiritual  and  noble 
the  idea  and  feeling  in  the  artist's  mind,  the  greater  will  be 
his  work.  But  to  attain  this  power  of  expression,  perfect 
truth>  life-like  and  leal  representation  of  forms,  is  essential. 
The  art  which  merely  piesents  to  ue  a  copy  of  nature,  pro- 
vided it  be  really  a  copy,  has  its  value,  and  a  high  value) 
because  it  excites  in  us  tiie  emotions  of  the  actual  scene ;  but 
the  art  which,  by  means  of  the  forms  of  nature  truthfully  ren- 
dered, tells  us  a  story,  either  of  fact  or  fancy,  and  puts  us 
in  sympathy  with  the  emotions  and  visions  of  c^enius.  has  a 
far  nobler  significance  and  value.  This  is  acci  ni])!!  bed  by 
selection  and  idealisation,  which  last  consists,  not  in  the 
improvement  of  nature,  (for  the  works  of  God  cannot  be 
improved  by  man,)  but  in  catching  the  real,  yet  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual  expression  of  natural  objects ;  or,  when  the 
subject  is  wholly  imaginative,  in  giving  to  the  chosen  type 
the  perfection  whicli  itself  suggests,  and  which  its  chiss  as  a 
whole  coiiluins.  The  c^enius  of  the  artist  consists  in  being 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  characteristic  meaning  of 
objects,  which  are  dumb  to  common  minds.  He  can  convey 
that  meaning  only  by  representing  what  he  sees  as  he  sees  it, 
which  is  not  as  others  see  it  The  splendor  and  beauty  per- 
ceived  by  him  are  not  apparent  to  aU,  and  therefore,  when  he 
renders  it  in  his  work,  men  say  that  it  is  his  imagination  and 
not  nature,  just  as  poetry,  which  is  the  highest  truth,  is  in 
popular  language  called  fiction.  If  the  artist  seek  to  sym- 
bolize his  thought,  not  by  copying,  but  by  imagining  a  form, 
he  must  stiU  recur  to  nature  as  his  source  and  guide.  He 
paints  or  cuts  from  the  marble  a  Hercules  or  an  Apollo,  a 
Minerva  or  a  Veiras.  He  selects  that  which  embodies  his 
thought,  and  gives  to  it  a  perfection  which  no  individual  man 
or  woman  perhaps  exhibits.  But  in  struciurc  and  propor- 
tion, in  every  feature  and  lineament,  it  must  be  human,  it 
must  be  minutely  true  according  to  its  character,  and  its 
beauty  must  be  the  beauty  of  that  whole  of  which  it  is  the 
representative*  So  also  with  all  the  forms  of  nature.  The 
mountain  and  forest,  sky  and  douds,  ocean  and  river,  tree  and 
flower,  rocks,  weeds,  and  pebbles,  earth  and  animals,  are 
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voices  many-toned  and  harmonious,  instinct  with  life  and 
with  power  to  speak  to  the  soul  all  that  it  can  imagine  and 
feel.  The  artist  may  choose  them  to  suit  his  mood  and 
tbonght,  bathe  mast  render  them  traly.    In  figure  and  color, 

in  light  and  shade,  he  must  give  their  specific  character,  or 
the  language  will  be  unmeaning,  and  will  punish  him  by 
utter  failure. 

This  truthful  realization  of  nature  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  minute  imitation  which  is  intended  to  deceive,  and 
which  displays  mere  mechanical  skill.  There  is  no  deception 
in  a  work  of  art  It  is  meant  to  appear  what  it  is,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  tiling,  —  nut  the  thing  itself,  —  and  ihc  attempt 
to  make  it  anything  else  excites,  not  pleasure,  but,  like  all 
falsehood,  disgust.  We  ask  from  the  artist,  not  dexterity, 
but  truth  and  life,  and  the  expression  of  life  is  not  increased, 
but  injured,  by  laborious  and  exact  copying  of  sar&ce  and 
texture.  Truth  does  not  depend  on  the  multitude  of  details, 
bnt  on  their  fidelity.  The  outlines  of  Flaxman  and  Retasch 
are  full  of  expression,  yet  they  simply  delineate  form  correctly. 
Engraving  adds  light  and  shade ;  painting,  color.  Jn  all,  the 
one  thing  needful  for  effect  is,  that  there  be  truth  of  form,  of 
shade,  of  color^—  that  truth  on  which  characteristic  appear* 
aace  depends ;  above  all,  that  there  be  no  falsehood,  or  exagw 
g^tion,  or  substitution  of  the  imaginings  of  the  artist  for  the 
objects  of  nature. 

May  we  not  say,  then,  that  an  is  symbolical  only  because 
nature  is  symbolical,  —  because  nian  in  nature  sees  himself, 
the  expression  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  in  every  object 
by  which  he  is  surrounded  1  Our  consciousness  is  stimulated, 
oor  whole  moral  and  mental  being  is  called  into  activily^  by 
the  outside  world.  It  is  the  instrument  by  which  spirit  speaks 
to  the  soul  through  the  Senses.  Our  reason  very  soon  informs 
us  that  matter  is  pliciiumciial  only,  that  it  is  penetrated  by 
ideas  and  is  the  expression  of  ideas,  that  its  beauty  is  the 
beauty  revealed  to  usi  by  consciousness  in  ourselves.  There 
seems,"  says^merson,  "  to  be  a  necessity  in  spirit  to  mani<* 
fest  itself  in  material  fonns,  and  day  and  night,  river  and 
storm,  beast  and  bird,  acid  and  alkali,  pre-exist  in  necessary 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  are  what  they  are  by  vurtue  of 
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preceding  aflfections  in  the  world  of  spirit"  And  what  is 
man  also^  but  spirit  taking  form  and  reyealing  itself,  and  thus 

becoming  a  telegraph  of  electric  sympathy  communicating  to 
his  fellow  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  common  nature  ? 
We  live  in  the  midst  of  these  powers,  we  are  steeped  in  them 
from  our  birth,  and  they  are  our  education.  Except  through 
this  world  we  can  see  nothing;  it  incloses  and  forms  oar 
minds,  and 

**  Vkib  a  dome  of  many-eolored  gliM 
Stains  tlio  white  ndianoe  of  eternitj." 

Ever  the  earth  and  sky,  the  sun  and  stars,  are  raining  infia« 
ences  upon  us.  Every  day  the  forms  and  features  of  men  and 
women  stur  and  excite  us.  To  quote  Emerson  again,  ^  Man 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  beings,  and  a  ray  of  relation  passes 

from  every  other  being  to  him  This  world,  this  shadow 

of  the  soul,  or  other  me,  lies  Avide  around  Nature  is  the 

opposite  of  the  soul,  answering  to  it,  part  for  part ;  one  is  seal 
and  one  is  print." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  the  "  dull  actual "  in 
nature.  Forms,  necessarily,  in  themselves,  represent  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  emotions,  and  art  consists  in  the  *^  real  and 
life-like  rendering  of  them,  with  inijime  fidelity,  as  they  actu- 
ally appear  to  the  educated  eye  and  (puck  sensibility  of  genius. 

As  nature  expresses  God,  so  man  s  works  reveal  his  thought 
and  character.  He  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  forces,  some 
beneficent,  but  others  hostile,  which  resist  him,  and  which  he 
must  subject  and  govern,  or  perish.  These  task  and  develop 
his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and,  once  conquered  by  bis 
strength  autl  intellect,  they  become  his  servants.  Wonderful 
indeed  is  it  to  see  how  obedient  matter  is  to  mind.  Man 
moulds  it  according  to  his  idea;  he  uses  it  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose. From  that  idea  and  purpose  it  takes  form  and  press- 
ure, and  is  ever  after  a  record  of  them.  He  cannot  touch  it 
but  it  tells  its  tale.  Ever3rthing  he  does  with  it  was  first  a 
thought  in  his  mind,  and  his  work  becomes  a  representative 
of  that  thought.  Thus  the  characters  of  individuals,  classes, 
and  nations  are  revealed  by  external  thini^s.  If  we  visit  a 
farmer,  wc  read  him  as  we  drive  through  his  farm  before  we 
see  him.   His  fields  and  fences,  his  bam,  house,  and  cattle, 
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have  already  told  us  their  story.   If  we  go  into  a  library,  a 

glance  informs  us  whether  it  is  for  show  or  for  use.  The 
book?  themselves  vvili  tell  whetlier  they  are  read  and  loved. 
If  we  enter  a  drawing-room,  however  it  may  glitter  with  silk 
and  rose  wood)  gilding  and  glass,  the  glowing  carpets  and  rich 
hangings,  the  ottomans,  tables,  and  chain,  will  all  say  in  a  mo- 
ment whether  they  are  there  to  express  vnlgar  ostentotion  or  a 
refined  and  samptaons  taste.  All  things  have  tongues.  A 
person  of  low  feelings  and  nncnltivated  mind,  of  hard,  coarse, 
or  commonplace  character,  will  reveal  himself  unconsciously 
in  everything  he  selects  and  uses,  though  he  may  fill  his  house 
with  luxury  and  .splendor.  He  cannot  avoid  displaying  his 
real  tastes,  not  only  by  his  conversation  and  conduct,  but  by 
the  material  objects  which  he  oontioUk  The  cock  will  always 
show  that  he  prefers  the  barley-corn  to  the  gem,  the  cat  trans- 
formed  to  a  princess  will  resnme  her  shape  whenever  she  sees 
a  mouse,  and  only  Cinderella  can  wear  the  glass  slipper.  So 
with  a  people.  Not  in  its  history  and  literature  only,  not  in  its 
trade,  diplomacy,  politics,  and  laws,  is  its  character  to  be  re;id. 
Its  towns  and  cities,  its  roads  and  dwellings,  its  tools  and  fur« 
nitnie,  its  dress  and  ornaments,  all  depict  it.  Meaning  streams 
alike  from  palaces  and  farm-houses,  from  the  Parthenon  and 
8i  Peter's,  from  the  spire  of  the  country  church,  from  New 
England  vilkiges,  Irish  hovels,  and  Southern  negro-houses, 
from  the  diamonds  and  velvet  of  fashion  and  the  "  hoddin 
gray"  of  the  laborer.  All  are  syrnbolioal  of  human  life,  its 
history  and  destiny,  its  struggles  and  toib,  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, its  thoughts  and  allectiohs.  Religious  sentiment  has 
ceased  to  be  tibe  insphration  of  art,  because  religion  has  ceased 
to  be  concrete.  It  has  become  reflective  and  intellectual,  and 
is  no  longer  associated  with  external  objects  of  worship.  But 
the  expressive  forms  of  nature,  the  relations,  labors,  pleasures, 
and  passions  of  social  life,  the  scenes  of  domestic  happiness 
and  grief,  the  delineation  of  individual  character,  the  illustra- 
tion of  history  and  poetry,  still  afford  scope  and  materials  for 
genius,  and  will  always  afford  them. 

We  have  seen  that  art  is  sj^mbolical  because  nature's  works 
and  man's  works  are  symbolical.  Art  also  is  delightful  be- 
cause nature  is  beautiftil.    This  element  of  beauty  lavished 
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on  the  material  world  by  the  bounty  of  Qod  eeems  spedaUy 
intended  to  call  forth  our  nobler  qualitieB,  to  Boffcen,  elevate, 
and  refine.    Without  it  nature  might  still  afford  the  materialB 

of  I  ho  light,  supply  our  wants,  excite,  task,  and  discipiine  our 
familties,  and  open  a  field  for  our  activity.  But  we  are  born 
with  a  susceptibility  to  beauty,  and  Nature  is  beautiTul  in  all 
her  aspects.  What  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  colors  is  dis- 
played around  us !  What  an  inspiring  spectacle  of  grandeur 
and  power,  of  elegance  and  grace,  do  we  behold  every  day  of 
our  lives !  Not  only  is  this  wondrous  beauty  of  Nature  spread 
over  her  masses  and  her  more  important  works,  man  and 
woman,  beast  and  bird,  ocean,  lake,  and  river,  sky  and  clouds, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  forest  and  field,  but  tlie  smallest  objects 
and  most  minute  details  are  £nished  by  its  delicate  touches. 
Leaves,  buds,  and  gmss,  the  wheat-head  and  corn-ear  with  its 
husks  and  tassel,  the  acorn,  the  grape,  the  pine-cone,  branches 
and  twigs  of  trees,  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  horns,  paws,  and 
claws  of  animals,  eggs  and  fruit,  rocks  and  pebbles,  water  and 
fire,  —  everything  tliat  we  use  most  and  see  oftenest,  is  deco- 
rated for  our  dcliflfht.  We  are  immersed  in  this  atmosphere, 
this  encasing  element  of  form  and  color,  all  our  days.  Beau- 
ty is  the  prism  through  which  we  look  on  nature,  which  thus 
appears  to  us  overspread  with  radiant  hues. 

Let  us,  therefore,  welcome  and  cultivate  the  art  that  repro* 
duces  this  beauty,  not  only  in  its  higher  efforts,  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  but  in  its  humblest  sphere. 
Let  us  bring  it  into  our  houses  and  grounds,  and  our 
daily  life.  Every  huiin  u  ad,  farm,  garden,  and  apartment 
should  be  a  work  of  art,  that  is,  should  be  beautiful,  and 
should  express  appropriate  feelings  and  uses.  We  should 
endeavor  to  surround  ourselves  with  beauty,  because  it  is  a 
source  of  the  noblest  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  the  highest 
culture.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  rich,  but  a  common 
]  )rupcrty.  Without  it,  wealth  is  vulgar,  and  with  it,  a  humble 
home  ek'gantand  refined.  Let  l^o  to  Nature  for  it,  and  not 
to  the  upholsterer.  Let  us  catch  and  combine  her  forms  and 
colors,  and  fix  them  in  our  dwellings  for  daily  solace  and 
delight  Her  suggestions  and  teachings  are  to  be  found 
without  much  seeking,  in  every  field  and  wood,  in  way-side 
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boshes  and  flowers,  and  <^  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
anayed  like  one  of  these." 

We  should  cultivate  urt,  because  it  educates  us  to  the  per- 
ception and  love  of  beauty,  and  thus  leads  us  from  the  beauty 
of  the  external  and  visible  to  the  beauty  of  the  internal  and 
invisible,  of  whicii  matter  is  the  image,  so  that  we  come  to 
eonsider,  as  Plato  says,  tiie  beauty  existing  in  the  soul  of 
greater  value  than  that  existing  in  the  body."  We  ascend 
naturally  from  the  contemplation  of  material  beanty  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty  of  which  it  is  the  type.  To  express 
this  is  the  liighest  excellence  of  art;  but  it  is  more  power- 
fully exj:)ressed  by  character  and  conduct.  Thus  we  see 
the  deep  meaning  of  Plato  when  he  compared  the  beauty  of 
a  horsC}  a  maiden,  and  a  soup-tureen,  with  the  beauty  of 
actions  and  of  doctrines,  and  therefore  has  it  been  said  that 
an  heroic  life  is  the  noblest  poem,  and  ^  a  beautiful  behavior 
the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.'' 

Nature  was  not  exhausted  by  producing  the  art  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  has  been  ever  since  prolific  of  genius.  A  re- 
markable combination  of  similar  causes  developed  that  art 
to  a  perfection  since  unequalled,  but  there  are  many  grades 
of  excellence  below  the  highest  yet  worthy  admiration. 
There  are  flowers  on  the  earth  as  well  as  stars  in  the  sky,  and 
if  in  our  day  the  heavens  are  so  clouded  that  the  stars  cannot 
flhine  out,  we  may  love  and  cherish  the  flowers.  As  Ruskin 
says,  "We  all  know  that  the  nightingale  sings  more  nobly 
than  the  lark,  but  who  therefore  Avould  wish  the  lark  not  to 
sing,  or  deny  that  it  had  a  character  of  its  own,  which  bore 
among  the  melodies  of  creation  a  part  no  less  essential  than 
that  of  the  more  richly  gifted  bird  ?  "  Europe  is  embellished 
by  art,  ancient  and  modem,  and  this  gives  to  foreign  travel 
its  chief  interest  and  charm.  Ait  there  pervades  the  life  of  the 
cultivated  classes,  and  difluses  through  society  its  elevating 
and  reiining  inlluences.  Every  city  has  its  fuie  specimens  of 
aTchitecturc,  its  galleries  of  painting  and  senl})ture,  its  public 
parks  and  gardens.  America  is  herein  necessarily  deficient. 
Our  past  has  been  employed  in  the  rude  contest  of  man  with 
nature,  and  our  country  is  not  adorned  with  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  ages  of  civilization  and  wealth.   Our  efibrts  are 
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still  chiefly  devoted  to  the  necessary  and  the  useful,  to  sup- 
plying common  wants,  not  to  the  gratification  of  intellectaal 
and  cultivated  tastes,  and  our  habits  and  manners  lack  the 
grace  and  charm  which  aesthetic  coltoie  alone  can  give. 
That  we  feel  this  want  is  shown  by  the  multiplied  attempts 
to  supply  it.  That  it  will  be  supplied  is  apparent  from  the 
accnmnlating  collections,  public  and  private,  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  and  the  marked  improvement  of  late  years  in 
domestic  architectare  and  landscape  gardening.  In  this  as 
in  other  things  we  must  rely  on  the  futiire.  The  world 
around  us,  here  as  in  Europe,  now  as  always,  teems  witii 
the  materials  and  inspiration  of  art,  and  doubtiess,  in  tiie 
perennial  fertility  of  nature,  the  genius  and  the  occasion  will 
again  arise  to  give  birth  to  works  wiiich  may  equal  or  excel 
the  past. 

The  most  attractive  portions  of  Mr.  WaU ace's  book  are  his 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  and  Italy,  and  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  his  criticisms  of  the  paintings  of 
the  great  masters.  He  eithibits  careful  study,  and  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  highest  meaning  and  use  of  art  Taste,  which 
is  the  perception  and  love  of  beauty,  varies  with  natural  sus- 
ceptibility and  cultivation.  The  domain  of  the  subjective  is 
vague  and  uudctermined,  but  without  doubt  the  outside  world 
is  different  to  different  individuals.  This  difference  is  caused 
perhaps  to  some  extent  by  diversity  of  physical  oiganization, 
but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  mental  constitution.  As  color  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  blind,  so  beauty  cannot  be  felt  with- 
out sensibility ;  for  beauty  is  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  mind. 
Like  all  our  faculties,  taste  is  improved,  made  more  com- 
prehensive and  acute,  by  exercise  and  observation.  Most 
persons  enjoy  a  fine  prospect,  especially  in  summer  or  autumn, 
but  the  student  and  lover  of  nature  sees  and  feels  the  beauty 
of  every  season,  of  all  landscapes,  of  every  object*  The  ability 
to  appreciate  the  moral  and  spiritual  expression  of  nature  is 
still  more  rare.  It  implies  a  soul  open  to  such  influences. 
As,  accurdiiig  to  Lord  Bacon,  we  live  only  so  i'ai  as  we  Ivnow, 
in  like  manner  wc  see  in  nature  only  wliat  we  are.  The 
coarse  and  dull,  the  sensual  and  worldly,  do  not  see  beauty 
in  nature;  for  we  see  not  with  the  eye,  but  the  mind. 
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They  behold  only  themselves.  In  the  tree  they  see  so  many 
leet  of  timber ;  in  the  field,  its  worth  per  acre  \  in  the  waving 
harvest,  bo  many  bushels.    Natm:e  for  them  is  a  workshop  for 

profit  or  li  tuble  lor  food,  whilst  to  the  artist  and  the  poet  it  is 
at  once  a  solemn  temple  and  a  festive*  palace. 

The  artist  also  sees  according  to  his  sensibility,  and  the 
difference  betw^een  him  and  other  men  is,  that  his  sensibility 
is  more  keen,  his  delight  more  vivid.  Nature  fills  him  with 
quitter  feelings  and  more  glowing  ideas,  which  necessarily 
seek  for  human  sympathy  in  expression.  Inspired  by  these, 
he  seizes  pen,  pencil,  or  chisel,  and  his  work  is  a  record  of  the 
meaning  the  world  lias  for  him,  of  his  ow^n  thought  and  emo- 
tion, of  liimself.  He  can  be  understood  only  by  related  minds. 
As  in  nature,  so  in  art,  insight  keeps  pace  with  sensibility; 
we  can  see  in  it  only  so  much  as  reflects  ourselves.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  highest  secrets  of  the  great  works  of  genius, 
Aether  of  philosophy,  poetry,  or  painting,  are  necessarily 
esoteric, — are  closed  to  the  multitude, — and  fame  is  the 
verdict  of  successive  generations  of  the  wise.  Therefore  has 
Raskin  truly  s;iid  that  the  highest  art,  "being  based  on  sen- 
sations of  peculiar  minds,  sensations  occurring  to  them  only 
at  peculiar  times  and  to  a  plurality  of  mankind  perhaps 
never,  and  being  expressive  of  thoughts  that  could  only  arise 
out  of  a  mass  of  the  most  extended  knowledge  and  of  dis- 
positions modified  in  a  thousand  ways  by  peculiarity  of  intel- 
lect, can  only  be  met  and  understood  by  persons  having  some 
sort  of  isyiiipathy  with  the  minds  that  produced  it,  syiiipadiy 
only  to  be  felt  by  minds  in  some  degree  high  and  solitary 
themselves." 

That  Mr.  Wallace  was  one  of  those  minds,  this  little 
volume  is  suificient  evidence.  He  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  responded  with  eager  and 
passionate  sympathy  to  all  their  noblest  influences  and  mean-  « 

ings.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  so  philosophic  and 
lofty,  he  was  so  filled  with  moral  and  religiuus  sentiment, 
that  he  was  led  to  overlook  and  depreciate  the  humbler,  but 
still  delightful  and  instructive,  provinces  of  art.  He  wrote 
under  |fie  influence  of  enthusiasm  produced  by  the  greatest 
works.  He  saw  in  them  a  reflection  of  hb  own  feelings,  he 
found  himself,  and  was  satisfied. 
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The  interest  of  the  subject  has  already  led  us  too  far,  but  we 
cannot  close  this  article  without  giving  to  our  readers  a  few 
specimens  of  Mr.  Wallace's  style  of  thought  and  language. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  descriptions  of  Alpine 

scenery  wiii  show  the  impreosioa  made  on  him  by  its  sublime 
solitudes. 

f(  Perhaps  no  intellectual  emotion  of  our  maturer  life  comes  upon  qs 
with  80  much  novelty,  and  strength,  and  delight,  as  that  shock  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  which  we  receive  fh>m  the  sight  of  the  snowy 
pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  shooting  up  into  the  blue  heaven  and  standing 
together  in  silent,  mysterious  vastness.  It  provokes  not  to  expression, 
but  sinks  into  the  stilled  heart,  with  a  strange,  exquisite  feeling,  essen- 
tially spiritual  in  its  solemnity  and  depth.  Our  native  and  familiar 
•  earth  is  seen  expanding  into  tho  sublimity  of  the  heavens,  and  we  feel 
as  if  our  destiny  were  exalted  along  with  it.  The  wonder  and  gensi- 
bihty  of  childhood  return  Ui>on  us.  Niagara,  —  tho  owan, — eathodrais, 
—  all  these,  when  seen  for  the  lirst  timo,  toueh  eiiords  of  immortality 
within  our  being.  But  none  of  them  in  quickness  and  finenc«?  and 
depth  of  force  can  be  equalled  to  the  aspect  of  the  Alps.  Material  and 
moral  qualities  eombuic  to  render  it  the  most  awing  and  ennobling  that 
can  pass  before  living  eyes.  There  is  a  calming,  elevating^  consoling 
influence  in  the  quietness  of  power,  the  repose  of  surpassing  ma^ft- 
cence,  in  which  these  mighfy  eminences  rest,  living  out  their  great  lives 
VOL  silent  and  motionless  serenity ;  and  our  turbulent  and  troubled  souls 
aie  reproved  and  chastened  by  the  spectade."   >  p.  169. 

"  The  glittering  glacier  of  the  Bright-horn  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vel- 
ley  overhangs  you  throughout  a  third  part  of  the  ascent  When  you  are 
half-way  up,  and  whid  round  the  monnti^  so  as  to  get  directly  above 
the  ravine  from  which  you  have  ascended,  the  noise  of  the  torrents  of 

the  Lauterbrunncn,  inaudible  when  you  were  below,  comes  to  you  in  a 
mingled  io-m\  like  a  deep  chorus  of  waters.  Here  a  man  was  blowing 
upon  a  long,  crooked  Alpine  horn,  and  the  mountainous  response  was 
most  singular  and  beautiful.  When  the  tune  on  the  horn  was  ended,  the 
Alps  made,  not  an  echo,  but  a  reproduttiou  of  it,  in  an  iin})roved  and 
heightened  character.  Tliey  took  it  up,  and  ehanted  the  air  again 
with  infinite  sweetnc??,  and  a  dancing  grace  that  was  delightful.  They 
seemed  to  constitute  a  natural  instrument  of  music,  to  which  the  horn 
was  but  the  awakening  breath,  and  which  transmitted  the  original  im- 
pulse, varied  into  the  richest  melody.  When  this  repeated  tune  was 
done,  there  cnmc  a  soft,  long  gush  of  sound,  as  if  the  vocal  mountains 
breathed,  after  the  protracted  air  they  had  executed.  Further  up^  and 
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almost  at  the  top  of  the  Wengern,  were  herds  of  kine,  and  gheep,  with 
their  keepers.  The  bLeaUog  and  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  tinkling  of 
their  bells,  and  the  piping  of  the  boyfl,  amid  the  stiUnesB  of  all  bul 
natural  sounds,  formed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  pictoreaque  in  iound."  — 
p.  174. 

^Thd  day  was  perfect ;  of  the  brightest  deamess,  but  with  a  fbw 
white  douds  rolling  and  whirling,  and  dashing  about  with  swiftness 

before  the  westerly  wind,  to  diversify  the  scene;  sometimes  enveloping 
&e  suiiiiiiiLs  and  hiding  them  from  view,  tlien  drawing  off  and  idling 
them  flaish  out  in  unshrouded  effulgence.  The  contrast  between  the 
pearly  white  of  the  foaming  clouds,  the  nit  (all ie  radiance  of  the  icy 
mountains,  and  the  profound  blue  of  the  sky,  was  indescribably  fine. 
Immeiliately  before  and  above  me  was  the  broad,  dazzling  summit  of 
Jnn^mii ;  a  little  nearer,  the  Silverlioni,  which  Ls  a  })rojection  upon 
its  breast,  in  gliape  like  a  bent  wave  or  iialf-curled  leaf  of  j)ure  snow, 
as  lustrous  as  silver.  On  either  side  of  them  were  a  throng  of  Alps. 
The  avalanches  were  falling  at  brief  intervals.  The  sight  is  nothing, 
bat  the  sound  is  magical  You  sec,  perhaps,  a  few  fragments  of  ice  slide 
QW  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  and  after  it  has  all  fiillen,  you  begm 
to  hear  a  plunging  sound,  echoing  along  like  soflened  tones  of  thunder* 
It  is  aa  deep  as  thunder,  but  not  so  sharp  and  harsh*  The  vision  from 
the  summit  of  the  Fauldfaom,  in  vastness  and  brillianoe  and  diversity, 
suflers  nothing  to  be  brought  into  oomparisom  with  it;  but  for  moral 
impression  the  Jung&an,  as  seen  from  the  Wengem  Alp,  stands  alone 
in  Its  transcendent  roi^ty.  It  is  the  apparent  nearness,  yet  sense  of 
ontravecsable  remoteness,  of  that  august  form,  that  shines  so  distmet 
and  still  so  distant,  that  belongs  to  earth,  and  yet  is  visited  and  com- 
panioned by  the  clouds.  You  seem  to  be  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
mundane  heaven  of  Alpine  glory  ;  to  have  approached  within  the  veil 
of  the  recess  of  that  sublimity  wiiieh  sends  its  light  over  the  land  for 
iiiin  it  Is  of  miles.  In  the  beauty  of  that  scene,  grandeur  is  exalted 
into  holiness."  —  pp.  175,  17(>. 

**0n  the  following  morning  I  was  on  the  spot  at  a  quarter  bnfore 
fife  o'clock,  to  see  the  sun  rise.  The  momuig  star  yet  glittered  like  a 
diamond  over  the  peak  of  Fioster-Aarhom,  and  the  crescent  moon  was 
Ungering  above  the  snowy  piles.  The  sky  was  doudfess ;  and  the  prin- 
dpal  thing  to  be  noted  was  the  roseate  blush  with  which  the  High  Alps 
rssponded  to  the  sun's  first  rays,  before  any  other  peaks  had  become 
CQOScioiis  of  his  coming.  Schrieckhom  first  caught  the  messenger  ray 
of  the  mommg ;  but  in  an  instant  after  Jungfrau  was  aglow,  and  the 
radiance  streamed  along  the  whole  of  the  lofty  range.  The  actual 
liiiDg  of  the  sun  is  not  visible  firom  the  top  of  Fauldhorn,  at  least  at 
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that  particalar  season.  It  is  hidden  by  the  Schiededc  and  Schwarta- 
born,  which  intervene,  and  we  saw  the  son  only  as  it  came  over  their 
shoulders.  At  nine  o'clock  I  began  to  descend ;  taking  leave  with  pro- 
found re<>:ret  of  these  snow-capped  summits,  with  which  for  nearly  two 

days  I  had  been  in  intimate  companionship.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  interesting  iu  such  society.  In  their  age  and  their  dura- 
tion without  change,  in  the  coinplcle  inability  ut  huuuui  j)Ower  to  act 
upon  them  in  any  Wciy  whatever,  they  carry  with  tliem  such  sugges- 
tions ot  .^tiblimity,  and  they  are  in  themselves  of  such  peculiar  and 
surpassing  beauty,  that  one  conceives  almost  a  passionate  affection  for 
their  exalted  presence." — pp.  184,  185. 

Nature,  it  seems,  was  full  of  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  for 
Mr.  Wallacei  and  after  reading  such  eloquent  and  animated 

passages,  wc  are  tempted  again  to  ask,  Would  not  the  art  that 
shuu lei  truthfully  represent  these  grand  and  majestic  scenes,  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  genius,  bo  of  high  worth 
and  dignity,  and  symbolical  like  the  scenes  themselves  ? 

From  the  Alps  Mr.  Wallace  went  to  Italy,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  italy^  after  the  Alps,  is  like  the  brilliant  burst  of  spring 
after  the  solemn  sublimity  of  winter ;  Rowing  and  beantifbl, 
the  effusion  of  a  mind  sensitive,  thoughtful,  and  informed, 
excited  by  the  influences  of  the  present  and  thronged  with  the 
assoeiations  of  history. 

His  descriptions  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  very 
elaborate,  and  exhibit  careful  study  of  the  subject  Li  some 
parts  they  are  too  minute  and  technical  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  but  they  nevertheless,  in  many  passages,  represent 
with  powerful  effect  the  characteristics  of  the  aichitectuie,  and 
are  evidently  inspired  by  genuine  enthusiasm  for  art.  They 
are  admirable  criticisms,  at  once  poetic  and  learned,  the  result 
of  love  and  knowledge,  the  highest  sources  of  all  excellence. 
We  make  a  few  extracts,  selecting  sueh  as  illustrate  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's leading  idea,  that  art  is  an  emanation  of  religious  senti« 
ment* 

"The  composition  of  the  whole  faeafle  exhibits  a  varied  and  luxuri- 
ous invention,  a  nice  sense  of  proportion,  and  a  power  to  <lispose  niulii- 
tudinous  details  into  grand  and  onici  lj  nia-ses,  by  which  simplicity  is 
restored  to  n  combination  that  otherwise  miL^ht  have  become  enibar- 
rassefl  As  your  eye  returns  over  the  whole  larade,  or  lin^rers  upon 
the  brilliant  eltects  which  iUi  many  combiiiatioas  develop,  you  caouot  bat 
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admire  the  ereatiTe  vigor  which  coald  marshal  and  group  the  elements 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  into  union  without  mixture,  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  co-operate  without  losing  their  distinctness.  The  lowest  stoiy  or 
hasei  consisting  of  the  portals,  is  exceedingly  lich  with  sculpture,  and  is 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  whole  front.  In  tiie  middle  range,  with  its  cen- 
tral wheel-window  and  the  open  lancet  arches  on  each  side  of  it,  there 
is  no  sculpture  except  half  a  dozen  figures  between  and  at  the  outsides 
of  these.  Above  this,  the  third  storj,  in  its  line  of  kings,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  returns  upon  sculpture,  yet  in  a  manner  lighter  and  simpler 
than  that  which  prevails  about  the  portals.  Then  rise  on  hi^^^li  the 
towers,  in  airy  oi)enness,  altogether  free  from  ligures.  Thus  the  hrst 
and  third  stories  correspond  in  being  chiefly  sculptural,  l)ut  the  higher 
one  much  less  copiously  so ;  the  second,  and  the  towers,  in  being  purely 
architectural ;  the  second,  however,  which  allies  the  first  and  third,  has 
enough  of  sculpture  to  keep  up  the  sense  of  consistency  and  connection 
between  them.  Thus  a  series  of  sculptural  and  architectural  courses, 
interposed  in  -  an  ascending  and  diminishing  range,  carries  jou  from  the 
gates  of  the  church,  around  which  earthly  life  clings,  into  the  pinnacles 
above  the  church,  which  no  mortal  form  may  scale,  and  which  may  be 

visited  only  by  the  viewless  angels  from  the  air.  I  touch  but  a 

few  points  of  the  interest  and  beau^  of  this  noble  front.  Like  all  other 
cathedrals  that  were  built  while  G^othic  architecture  was  yet  a  living 
and  plastic  essence,  it  must  be  studied,  in  its  combination  and  unity,  as 
a  creation  of  ia^^pin  d  art  ;  the  forms  and  figures  which  it  deals  in  being 
but  the  elements  whose  signiiicance  is  derived  from  tin?  moulding  shapes 
in  which  they  are  disposed.  Thus  dealt  with,  aix:hitcclure  becomes  a 
symbolic  medinm  of  spiritual  meaning,  of  imaginative  suggestion,  not 
less  ideal  and  prophetic  than  music,  painting,  and  song.  In  the  rich 
aod  grand  impression which  this  remarkable  front  evolves,  one  may 
flee,  as  in  an  opera  of  Mozart,  an  ever-gashing  sensuousness  of  melodies, 
regulated  and  toned  down  by  a  yet  mightier  and  more  commanding 
power  of  harmony." — JRheims  Cathedral^  pp.  89,  90. 

^  Of  all  the  cathedrals  I  have  seen,  I  know  of  nothing  of  such  imagi- 
native, spiritual,  ethereal  beauty,  as  the  mterior  of  Bourges.  In  regu- 
Isrity  and  simplicity,  it  exceeds  perhaps  even  Salisbury ;  yet  in  every 

line  of  its  fabric,  the  vivifying  touch  of  creative  genius  is  visible.  The 
elements  arc  the  finest  and  most  delicate  that  were  ever  combiiu  d  i'or 
80  great  an  effect  as  this;  but  it  is  the  inspired  ideality  oi'  impression 
with  which  these  forms  are  played  upon,  tlie  poetic  significance  and 
suggestivcness  of  the  composition,  that  constitutes  the  mental  charm  of 
this  half-heavenly  erection.  Beneath  his  hand  who  fashioned  this 
structure,  arches,  vaults,  columns,  surfaces,  were  as  the  finest  notes 
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cf  an  organ  under  the  fingers  of  a  master,  ^vlio,  fonning  in  bia  mind 
iome  airy  conception  of  the  beautiful  and  exalting,  steeps  it  in  sonndBy 
that  cryetollize  around  it,  until  some  one  of  Ait'a  deathless  existences  ia 
tinned  for  the  gloiy  and  gladness  of  the  world.  Matter,  under  the  con- 
tagious fires  of  such  an  artist's  handling,  becomes  animated  and  co- 
operative :  his  touch  seems  to  shoot  electric  energies  of  intelligence  into 
mechanical  substances ;  to  infuse  instincts  of  forms  by  which  they  vol- 
untarily marshal  themselves  into  the  array  of  beauty.*' — p.  95. 

"  Tlie  front  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  is  one  of  those  productions  in 
which  the  work  of  man  rises  so  high  in  the  sphere  of  sublimity  and  great 
perfection,  as  to  seem  fit  to  take  its  place  among  the  silent  and  eternal 
monuments  of  nature.  A  vast  interior  may  produce  the  impression  of 
a  profi>und  and  mystic  grandeur;  but  that  is  chiefiy  because  it  is  viewed 
apart  from  standards  of  comparison,  and  thus  the  mind's  solemn  feelings 
flow  forth  and  distend  the  space  into  an  ideal  immensity  corresponding 
witli  an  emotion  <^  reverence  that  grows  within  the  spirit.  But  look 
upon  the  front  of  Strasbouig  Cathedral  from  some  point  when  you  may 
view  at  the  same  time  the  noble  mountiun  ranges  of  theVosgcs  and  the 
Black  Forest,  divided  by  the  broad  waters  of  the  grandest  river  in  Eu- 
rope ;  view  it  wlien  the  sun  in  licaven  stands  in  si)lcndor  beside  its  sky- 
piercing  spire,  and  sends  down  upon  it  a  gushing  tribute  of  enkindling 
lustre,  or  when  the  ancient  stars  come  forth  tipon  the  sky  to  gladden 
themselves  with  its  beauty,  and  the  new  moon  walks  over  the  whole 
circle  of  the  heavens  to  view  the  entireness  of  the  whole  pile;  then,  even 
then,  in  the  presence  of  such  objects,  which  arc  the  joy  of  creation,  the 
representatives  of  the  energy  of  The  Intinite,  Strasbourg  Cathedral 
seems,  and  ever  shall  seem,  *  a  glorious  work  *  of  power,  of  beauty,  and 
of  grandeur.  The  extraordinaiy  height  to  which  the  vast  breadth  of 
this  facade  rises,  shooting  thence  still  upward  in  the  fountain*like  jet 
of  its  spire,  furnishes  some  explanation  of  this  effect.  As  you  come 
upon  the  place  where  it  stands,  it  seems  to  rear  itself  aloft  like  the  wall 
of  the  world,  coming  athwart  you,  as  if  it  would  stop  all  progress  and 
all  view.  It  is  enough  to  say,  th|it  it  is  the  highest  human  structure 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth." — pp.  Ill,  112. 

We  would  gladly,  did  space  permit,  make  further  extracts 
from  these  descriptions  of  the  noblest  works  of  human  genius, 
paitioolariy  from  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Friburg,  Milan, 
and  St  Peters.  They  ate  rich  with  eloquence  and  feeling, 
cultivated  taste  and  philosophic  thought  Unfinished  as  they 
are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  language,  even  iti  Kus- 
kin's  Wild,  erratic,  but  brilliant,  poetic,  and  often  profound  dis- 
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coarses,  compositiooB  of  a  higher  character.    We  must  also 

pass  by,  with  merely  an  adniii  ing  reference,  the  Essays  on  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael. 
Though  they  show,  more  perhaps  than  the  rest  of  the  book, 
the  want  of  the  writer's  last  touches,  and  therefore  must  not 
be  viewed  as  completed  productions,  yet  they  are  admirable 
specimens  of  discriminating  criticism.  The  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  history  of  art,  the  spiritual  insight  and  imaginative 
power  which  they  exhibit,  entitle  them  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Comte  relates  to  a  topic  too  extensive  to  be  touched  upon  at 
present. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man  owes  a  debt  to  his  profes- 
sion. That  debt  Mr.  Wallace  discharged.  It  is  also  true  that 

every  scholar  and  thinker  owes  a  debt  to  society.  Unspoken 
thought  is  barren  of  fmit ;  it  is  the  written  word,  a  seed  east 
into  the  field  of  time,  that  connects  a  man  with  the  future 
and  makes  him  a  cause.  To  express  its  thought,  is  the  high 
life-purpose  of  genius.  Whatever  is  in  a  man's  mind  that 
seems  to  him  good,  let  him  say  it,  and  add  it  to  the  influences 
thai  control  opinion,  and  thus  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  Let  him  cast  it  forth,  without  misgiving  or  fear,  to 
take  its  chance.  If  it  have  trutli  and  beauty,  it  is  vital,  and 
vnll  grow  and  germinate,  and  in  its  turn  bear  seed,  and  take 
its  rank,  high  or  humble,  among  the  spiritual  powers  of  life, 
in  time  and  eternity.  It  appears  from  this  work  that  Mr. 
Wallace  belonged  to  this  privileged  and  noble  order  of  scholars 
and  thinkers,  and  that  he  was  laboring  faithfully  at  his  task 
when  summoned  away  from  earthly  labors  and  hopes.  He  was 
wnikiiig  in  the  highest  sphere  of  man's  elTort,  tlie  study  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth,  with  what  zeal  and  ability  these  frag- 
ments show.  It  is  painful  to  receive  them  thus,  and  in  their 
present  shape.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  greet  this  bold 
diver  into  the  depths  of  the  unknown,  rising  joyfully  from  the 
waves,  and  holding  in  his  victorious  hand  the  pearls  of  truth ; 
to  cheer  him  onward  in  his  career,  instead  of  lamenting  its 
early  close.  We  feel  a  sense  of  loss  in  thinking  of  all  that  he 
would  have  been  and  done.  Therefore  we  the  more  wish  to 
possess  what  he  actually  accomplished,  and  hope  that  a  judi- 
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cioQS  selection  from  the  works  he  has  left  may  be  given  to 
the  public.   The  well-considered  opinions  and  convictions  of 

such  a  mind  must  be  of  value,  and  sliould  not  be  withheld. 
They  may  not  meet  with  ready  reception  and  general  appre- 
ciation, but  works  on  philosopljy  are  not  popular,  and  the 
higher  their  merit,  the  more  limited  is  their  immediate  iofla- 
ence  and  the  more  tardy  their  meed  of  fame.  Yet  both  are 
sure  to  come  at  last.   As  Gocfthe  says,  — 

"  The  truly  great,  ihc  genuine,  the  sublime, 
Wins  its  slow  way  in  silence,  and  the  bard, 
Unnoticed  long,  receives  from  after  lime 
The  imperiahablo  wreath,  his  beat,  his  sole  reward/' 


Art.  X.  ^  Learning  and  Working'.    Six  Lectures,  delivered 

in  Willises  Rooms,  London,  in  June  and  July^  1854.  The 
Religion  of  Rome  J  and  its  Influence  on  Modern  CivUizaiiuu. 
Four  Led  arcs  delivered  in  the  IViihsnp/i  it,!/  instUutiun  of 
Edinburgh,  in  Deeember^  1854.  By  I^'uederic  Denison 
Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Cambridge 
(England) :  Macmillan     Co.   12mo.   pp.  350. 

Tub  name  of  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  is  known  in  this 

country  better  and  better  every  year,  and  always  as  connected 
with  some  energetic  and  hopeful  effort  for  the  welfare  of  liug- 
land.  On«*  of  those  faithful  ministers  of  the  Eni^lish  Church 
who  have  found  out  that,  whatever  the  rust  on  her  machinery, 
their  business  is  to  make  it  do  what  it  wiU,  and  to  trust  God 
that  he  will  work  with  them,  Mr.  Maurice,  as  a  theologian, 
a  classical  scholar,  or  .a  social  reformer,  appears  as  a  man 
more  eager  to  work  than  to  argue,  and  to  set  things  right  than 
to  prove  that  others  have  been  in  the  wrong.  He  catches  the 
sympathy  of  liis  readers  all  the  more,  we  believe,  becRuse  it  is 
quite  clear  that  his  natural  genius  tends  not  so  mucli  to  exe- 
cution as  toward  speculation,— perhaps  dreamy  speculation. 
But  the  bent  of  his  conscience  is  as  decided  towards  action 
and  immediate  action.  And  his  work  in  the  world,  as  from 
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oor  scattered  observations  it  appears  through  three  thousand 

miles  of  fog,  is  the  resolute  work  of  a  religious  man,  who  sees 
that,  while  it  would  be  chamiing  to  talk  about  the  causes  and 
renilencies  of  the  sorrows  of  England,  God  sent  him  and  other 
men  into  the  world  to  mend  them  before  they  talk  about 
them.  He  could,  undoubtedly,  discuss  the  condition«of*Eng* 
land  question''  with  the  daintiest  of  her  political  economists; 
but  he  chooses  rather  to  do  what  he  can  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Engtishmen. 

In  seniiujis,  lectures,  tracts,  and  lal)or,  Mr.  INLiuiico  sliows 
the  principle  on  which  he  relies  in  his  hopes  ior  his  country 
and  the  world.  It  is  a  principle  as  old-fashioned  as  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  power  of  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel for  lifting  up  those  who  have  fallen  down  is  no  matter  of 
rhetonc  with  him,— -nor  is  it  spoken  of  merely  as  a  decent  or 
dignified  wind-up  of  schemes  based  on  some  lesser  principle, 
—but  it  is  the  motive-power  which  propels  his  machinery, 
and  the  promises  of  its  victory  arc  the  promises  which  give 
him  cnconracernent. 

No  careful  readers,  who  watch  the  efforts  of  England,  have 
failed  to  observe  the  passing  notices  of  the  Workingmen's 
Ck)llege,  established  by  Mr.  Maurice  during  the  last  winter,  in 
the  northern  part  of  London.  The  book  which  we  have  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  contains  his  own  account  of  his 
plans  for  that  institution.  Waiving,  for  the  present,  what 
would  be  the  agreeable  duty  of  reviewing  all  his  considerable 
works,  —  which  now  make  a  large  collccTion,  tliuugh  he  is  still 
a  young  man,  —  we  propose  to  give  some  abstract  of  these 
plans ;  for  we  know  we  shall  thus  meet  the  wish  of  a  large 
ciicle  of  readers  here,  who  in  their  own  duties,  or  their  own 
wbhes  for  the  instruction  of  men,  are  anxious  to  know  his 
system  and  its  success. 

Mr.  Maurice  delivered  these  Lectures  a  year  since,  to  explain 
the  plan  of  his  "Workingmen's  College,"  before  sne!i  an 
audience  as  was  likely  to  meet  at  Willis's  Rooms.  By  this 
somewhat  courtly  phrase  is  meant  an  andi<Micr  from  the  up- 
per classes,  of  the  west  end  of  London,  W^ilJis's  Rooms  be- 
ing the  rooms  of  the  identical  Willis  known  to  novel>readers 
by  the  legends  of  Almack's.    The  Lectures  go  to  the  root  of 
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the  whole  principle  of  the  College.    It  is  Mr.  Maurice's  way 

to  show  that  his  notions  have  foundations  very  deep,  indeed 
all  the  way  down.  His  enthusiasm  leads  him,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  amount  of  historical  testimony  and  scientific 
support  which  can  be  accumulated  for  a  favorite  view.  No 
matter  for  this.  The  enthusiasm  carries  him  through,  it  lightso 
np  his  book,  and  gives  it  fire  and  force  so  that  we  can  read  it; 
—  a  desirable  quality  this  in  a  book,  though  infireqnent, — and 
there  is  no  danger  that  for  workingmen's  colleges,  or  for  other 
schemes  like  them,  too  eager  ellbrl  will  be  enlisted. 

Tn  this  spirit,  the  first  Lecture  handles  without  gloves  the 
popular  notion  that  the  destiny  of  nations  rests  wholly  on  the 
instruction  of  its  youth.  Following  the  history  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  Europe  down,  Mr.  Maurice  shows  that  the 
school  instruction  of  youth— almost  a  novelty  in  the  time  of 
James  1. — was  a  novelty  that  checked  arrangements  which 
had  from  Charlemagne's  day  been  in  force  for  the  schooling 
of  men,  and  had  been  effective  arrangements  too.  He  shows 
this  in  no  Kenelm  Digby  fashion,  not  as  a  worshipper  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  —  there  is  no  Englishman  in  whom  there  is  less 
of  that  nonsense, — but  as  a  preparation  for  his  thesis,  that 
the  schooling  of  boys  does  not  prove  that  there  is  not  room 
and  need  for  the  instruction  of  men.  And,  as  England  and 
English  society  are,  he  shows,  what  could  be  as  well  shown 
of  America  and  American  society,  not  only  that  there  is  ample 
room,  but  tiiat  there  is  a  loud  demand,  for  arrangements  which 
shall  give  to  all  grown  men  opportunities  for  study.  As  it  is, 
such  opportunities  are  confined  to  the  more  prosperous.  The 
workers,  poorest  paid,  have  the  least  chance  to  get  more  learn- 
ing than  they  have.  Mr.  Maurice  argues,  and  proves,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  such  opportunities  merely  be* 
cause  they  are  no  longer  boys. 

But  can  they  study?  Grant  a  ten-hour  system  even,  can 
men  study  who  have  been  working  steadily  ten  hour-  in  a 
day  ?  For  this  plan  proposes,  not  what  we  call  a  manual- 
labor  school,  but  an  institution  for  men  who  are  at  work  all 
the  while  at  their  daily  industry.  To  answer  this  question, 
practically  the  most  difficult  of  all  involved,  Mr.  Maurice  ad* 
dresses  himself  in  his  second  Lecture.    He  does  it  in  his 
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gallant,  daring  way,  not  satisfied  with  proving  that  they  can 
siLidy  pretty  well,  but  rcsolvrd  to  denioliHli  the  notion  that 
leisure  is  necessary  for  learning, —  ''the  pretty  iilliteration  of 
liearaed  Leisure,''  —  and  to  fihow  that  work  and  learning 
have  gone  together  always,  must  go  and  will  go  together  al- 
ways. He  makes  the  very  best  of  his  argument.  We  hope 
bis  College  will  show  that  it  is  strong  enough.  It  does  not 
carry  us  so  far  as  it  carries  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
men  wliu  have  the  most  to  do  can  best  undertake  more  and  ac- 
complish ii,  —  that  the  harder  a  man  works,  the  better  disci- 
plined for  work  is  he,  and  the  more  capable.  This  Mr.  Maurice 
proves.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  man  who  has  been 
working  all  day  at  polishing  needles,  or  stitching  leather,  has 
by  these  details  best  prepared  his  mind  for  an  hour  of  politi- 
cal economy  before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  that  the  political  econ- 
omy is  the  best  preparative  for  the  night's  sleep  which  he  must 
have  if  he  is  to  do  the  next  day's  work  in  its  turn.  These  are 
matters  of  experiment.  And  the  few  facts  we  have  at  com- 
mand would  have  disposed  us  to  make  some  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  hours  of  the  classes  than  those  in  the  programme 
of  Mr.  Maurice. 

Of  course  the  notion  of  the  money-worshippers  must  be 
met.  The  third  Lecture  is  devoted  to  "Learningand  Money- 
Worship  incompatible."  We  cannot  better  describe  the  drift 
of  this  Lecture  than  by  copying  the  following  eloquent  words 
from  its  close :  — 

should  be  dishonest  if  I  did  not  confess  that  I  think  the  refbnna- 
tion  most  begin  at  both  ends,  that  we  must  raise  work  to  make  it  fit  for 
association  with  learning,  as  well  as  bring  learning  to  hc.ir  upon  work, 
liiit  1  am  fur  indeed  from  thinking  that  these  schemeis,  ci  any  schemes, 
have  any  virtue  of  their  own.  Tlioir  one  use  is^  that  tlit  y  may  help  to 
raise  the  workman  to  a  sense  of  manhood  and  freedom;  to  the  feeling 
that  lit'  is  a  person  and  imt  a  thin^%  a  citizen  and  not  a  plave.  If  you 
can  accomplish  that  end  without  these  means,  —  if  you  can  make  us 
who  resort  to  them  look  ridiculous  and  contcmptihic  by  the  hcttcr  ma- 
chinery which  you  bring  into  play,  by  the  higher  spirit  with  which  you 
set  it  in  motion,  —  God  speed  you !  I  am  tiying  to  show  you  that  there 
is  another  method,  quite  different  &om  the  one  which  I  have  hinted  at, 
bj  which  you  may  improve  the  aocial  position  of  the  mechanic,  and  se- 
cure your  own." — p.  96* 
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The  fonrth  Lecture  is  an  admirable  Btatement,  worthy  of 
study  by  all  teachers  aod  all  learners,  of  the  value  of  learning 
as  the  minister  of  freedom  and  order.    Here  come  in  some 

admirable  considerations  as  to  the  place  v.  liich  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts  oconpies  in  the  training  of  ignorant  men.  We 
cannot  but  copy  the  following  words,  as  a  fair  iiit  at  those 
who,  in  America  as  well  as  Europe,  are  afraid  that  working- 
people  may  learn  what  they  never  will  have  use  for. 

"  Snch  disappointments,  I  think,  may  arise  from  several  causes.  We 
all  know,  I  think,  from  oor  personal  experience,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  to  us,  *  You  would  be  much  wiser  if  yoo  did  not  trouble  yourself 
about  great  matters  which  do  not  concern  you ;  about  events  in  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea;  ab')u;  Russian  aggression  or  Aur^uian  diplo- 
macy. Have  not  you  bu>iiKs>  cnoun^h  to  do  in  your  own  villap^e,  in  your 
own  house  ?  Why  should  you  be  sending  your  tlioughts  to  the  ends 
of  tlie  earth,  when  you  might  concentrate  them  tliere?'  Such  words, 
I  am  sure,  make  many  of  us  very  much  ashamed  \v}it;n  we  hear  them. 
They  touch  our  consciences.  We  Aave  many  accounts  unsettled  in  our 
own  circles ;  we  cannot  pretend  any  special  call  to  Cronstadt  or  Sebas- 
topol.  We  are  not  likely  to  sway  the  counsels  of  Vienna  or  Peters- 
burgh.  NeYertbeless,  tliere  lies  the  newspaper  on  the  table ;  under 
protest^  we  turn  to  it  again.'* — pp.  11 9^  120. 

By  this  Leetore  we  are  led  to  the  two  last,  on  the  stndies 

in  a  Workiiiguien's  College,  and  on  the  organization  and  the 
teachers  of  it.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Maurice  felt  that  his 
audience  per]Kij)s,  and  tht^  public  certainly,  would  think  he 
took  too  wide  a  range  in  admitting  such  studies  as  "  The 
Gospel  of  John,"  Political  Economy,"  Astronomy,"  and 
other  subjects  which  do  not  directly  bear  on  what  is  called 
practical  duty^ — which  do  not  belong,  that  is,  to  ^  Tech* 
nology,"  strictly  defined.  He  makes  a  noble  plea,  therefore, 
for  the  right  of  the  \V(  rkingman  to  the  widest  range  of  study, 
—  and  he  shows,  as  attested  by  practice,  that  it  is  best  worth 
while  to  teach  men  what  they  want  to  learn.  The  expe- 
rience of  our  lyceums  would  have  been  entirely  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  would  have  furnished  him  encouragement,  if  not 
suggestions.  The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  with  us  when 
even  mechanics'  institutes  have  chosen  to  listen  to  lectures  on 
the  physical  sciences, — and  the  popular  lecturers,  even  to 
audiences  made  up  whuiiy  of  working-people,  are  sucii  men  as 
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Bfr*  Sumner,  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Curtis, 
and  Dr.  Holmes,  moralists  or  poets,  lecturing  on  points  of 

somewhat  rccoiiditc  politiccil  or  ethical  speculation,  of  his- 
torical philosophy,  (not  narrative,  which  is  never  popular 
with  such  audiences,)  or  on  poetry-  or  the  criticism  of  poetry. 
Oa  this  principle,  when,  last  winter,  the  Workingmen's  Col- 
lege went  into  operation,  the  following  was  its  schedule  of 
subjects : — 

Monday, 


9.  U. 


a 

tt 

tt 


TBAOIBB. 

8}  -10*  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  The  Pbrvcipal. 

8-9   The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 

Human  Body  Mr.  Walsh. 

8-9   Algebra*  (Section  2)  Litchfield. 

8-  9   Natural  Philosophy  (Mechanics)  «  Watson. 

9-  ia  English  Political  Writers:  Six- 
teenth Century  The  Principal. 

8-9   Geometry  Mr.  Hose. 

8-  9    French  **  Talandier. 

9—  10  English  Grammar  (Section  2)       "  Flkmvall. 
Wednesday ,  8  -  9    Political  Kconoiny 

8-9    Algebra*  (Section  2) 

8-  9    Natural  Philosophy :  Astronomy 

9-  10  Latm 


Tuesday, 


M 
tt 


tt 
U 

a 


u 
u 


Tliur&day,    7-9  Drawing 


a 
u 
u 
u 
w 


8-9 
8-9 

.S-9 


I 


English  Grammar  (Section  1) 

KulLiral  Philosophy  (Mechanics^ 
Sanitary  Legislation 
U-10  Geometry 

9-10  Structure  and  Derivation  of  Eng- 
lish Words 
9-10  The  Law  of  Joint^Stock  Com< 

panics 

8—9    The  Geography  ot  England  as 
connected  with  ita  History 

8-  9  French 

9-  10  The  Keign  of  King  Richard  U., 

illust  by  Shakespeare's  play 
Saturday^   8-10  Algebra  (Sectk>n  1) 


u 
a 
tt 
tt 

tt 

li 

tt 

a 


Friday, 


u 
u 


it 

tt 
tt 


Neale. 
Litchfield. 

LOCOCK. 
lUVING. 
Res  KIN. 
ROSSETTI, 

Dickinson* 

PtJRNIVALI,. 

Watson. 
IIltjiies. 
Hose. 

fuknivall. 

Ludlow. 

Brewer. 
Talandier. 


The  Principal. 
Mr.  Westlaks. 
—  p.  xjcii. 


*  The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  tbh)  section  will  embrace  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic. 
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When  the  College  went  into  operation,  last  November, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  entered  the  different 

classes.  That  rmmbcr  was  maintained  through  the  second 
term.  These  men  all  paid  an  adinissiuii  fee;  for  the  instruct 
tion  is  not  an  eiceixiosynary  aiiair.  The  elasi>e4>  most  fre- 
quented were  those  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  the  English 
Grammar  Classy  the  Drawing  Class,  and  the  Bible  Class. 
The  class  in  Geometry  was  well  attended.  The  other  classes 
had  comparatively  few  pupils.  Classes  in  French  and  Latin, 
opened  after  Chrio[ jua.-,  became  very  popnlar;  and  an  even- 
ing adult  school,  formed  for  those  who  needed  preparation  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  before  becoming  members  of 
the  College,  was  well  attended. 

<<lt  has  been  arranged  that  ultimately  the  College  shoald  be 
divided  into  five  classeB.  The  first  will  oonsist  of  the  general  body 
of  the  matriculated  stadents ;  the  seeond,  of  students  who  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  in  some  one  branch  of  stndy,  after  they  have 
attended  the  College  for  four  terms  ;  the  third,  of  associated  students, 
who  shall  prove  that  they  ha\  e  a  competent  knowUilge  of  the  principal 
subjectsj  of  our  teaching,  no  effort  beinif  made  to  elicit  their  opinions, 
but  a  reasonable  knou  ledge  of  Scripture  Ili.-tory,  of  English  History, 
of  the  prineiples  of  iMigli.sh  Grammar,  and  of  eitlier  Geometry  or 
Algebra,  being  considered  indispensable.  The  fourth  class  w  ill  consist 
of  Fellows,  that  is,  of  persons  chosen  out  of  the  As.^ociates,  who  shall 
be  considered  morally  and  intollertu.illy  capable  of  assisting  in  the 
education  of  the  students.  Tiie  fiilh  class  will  contain  the  Coaaeil» 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  recruited  from  the  Fellows.  These 
arrangements  may  admit  of  modifications,  but  they  are  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  which  we  trust  will  give  solidity  and  unity  to  our  socte^." 
— p.  xxii. 

It  will  be  observed  th:it  the  whole  plan  differs  froTii  \hi\t  of 
the  ordinary  ehisses "  whieh  IVIechanics*  AssueiaUons  and 
other  bodies  Imve  often  organized  for  the  evening  instruction 
of  apprentices  and  adults,  in  those  features  of  organization 
which  attempt  to  enlist  all  the  students  in  the  interest  of  the 
institution,  and  ultimately  to  associate  them,  more  or  less 
remotely,  with  its  government  The  institution  is  in  fact  a 
'  college,*'  —  collegium — win  re  ineu  shall  be  bound  to- 
gether, shall  mutually  iiiytruot.  if  they  can,  and  when  they  can. 
As  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Kuskin  enters  it  in  the  same  way 
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a«  any  of  his  pupils,  (though  he  is  more  able  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  than  they,)  and  gives  ihe  leetures  and  the  infor- 
mation, which  they  are  very  glad  to  receive.  la  its  embryo 
state,  this  arrangement  is  of  course  but  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be 
80»  as  years  pass  on.  The  teachers  now  are  teachers,  the 
pnpils  pupils,  as  they  wonld  be  at  any  other  school.  But  if, 
in  one  of  Mr.  RtisLia's  drawing-classes,  some  new  Giotto, 
laborer  like  Giotto  though  he  be,  shall  one  day  draw  an  O 
with  as  true  a  hand  as  Giotto,  and  prove  himself,  under  real 
tests,  a  man  of  genius  in  art  and  design,  we  can  conceive 
that  such  a  man  shall  go  on  with  lessons  in  the  "  College " 
which  trained  him,  with  such  zeal  and  sympathy  as  shall 
excite  all  of  kindred  tastes  in  the  district  around,  and  call  in 
sneh  classes  of  men,  eager  to  learn  to  draw,  as  even  Mr. 
Rn^kiu's  reputation  does  not  summon  now. 

For  the  issue  of  such  hopes  we  must  wait  MeanwhUe,  we 
have  to  thank  Mr*  Maurice  for  pointing  the  way,  in  his  own 
trae  and  manly  style.  We  cannot  bnt  be  hopeful  when  we 
find,  by  merely  incidental  allusions,  that  he,  and  Kingslcy, 
and  Ruskin,  Trench  the  theolugian,  and  Wilson  the  candle- 
maker, —  that  these  —  and,  we  may  say,  all  the  men  who 
remember  Arnold  —  are  at  work  together,  or  sympathize 
with  one  another,  while  they  differ  in  opinion.  These  Lec- 
toies  are  the  theory  of  education,  of  which  Kingsley's  noble 
book,  "  Westward  Ho,"  is  the  illustration.  Such  men  may 
make  mistakes,  but  they  never  fall. 

The  spirited  Lectures  on  Roman  Religion,  though  included 
in  the  same  volume,  have  no  immediate  reference  to  the  work 
or  plan  of  the  College,  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  speak  of 
them  now. 
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^1.  — CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


Lechirei  on  English  Literature^  from  Chancer  to  Temtjfson,  Bj 
Hbxby  Reed.   Philadelphia :  Pany  &  McMillan.  1855. 

The  little  volume,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above,  is  a  book  fiill 
of  beaut  J,  taste,  and  learning'.    Henty  Reed,  its  lamented  author,  was 

bom  ill  Philadelpbia,  in  1808,  ;i  grandson  of  the  friend,  companion, 
and  correspondent  of  Wuiliington.  He  received  tlic  dc;j^ree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1825,  studied  the 
law  under  jMr.  Sargeant,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l&I'J,  Two 
years  later,  in  IbiJl,  lie  relinquished  the  legal  i)rofes>ion,  and  accepted 
the  offif'e  of  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  ITniver- 
sity,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  A«sistant  Profesj^or  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, la  18ii5  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.  For  twenty  years  he  continued  in  the  assiduous  dischargo 
of  his  duties  to  the  University,  never  being  absent  from  his  post,  ex- 
cept on  account  of  illness.  In  the  spring  of  185 1,  having  long  felt  the 
natural  desire  of  a  scholar  to  visit  the  Old  World,  he  a:>ked  and  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  tbat  purpose.  He  sailed  for  Europe  with 
Miss  BroQSon,  his  sister-in-law,  early  in  May*  In  England  be  was 
received  with  the  characteristic  kindness  of  the  cultivated  society  there. 
The  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom  he  bad  cor- 
responded, the  Wordsworths,  Southeys,  CJoleridges,  Lord  Mahon,  and 
other  persons  distinguished  by  rank  and  literary  accomplishments, 
showed  their  appreciation  of  his  scholarly  acquirements  and  the  ami* 
able  qualities  of  his  character,  by  the  genial  kindnesses  which  none  know 
better  how  to  extend  to  the  btranger  wlio  is  entitled  to  them.  Fix)ni 
England  he  went  to  the  Continent,  travelled  lliiou^di  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, through  the  North  of  Italy,  visiting  Milan  and  \  enice,  and  re- 
turned by  the  Tyrol  to  Innspruck  and  Munich  ;  thence  down  the  Rhine 
to  Holland,  and  so  to  England.  "  His  last  associations  "  (sayiS  his 
hrotiMT,  the  editor  of  the  volnme)  "*  were  with  tlie  <  lMi«ifer>  of  Canter- 
bury (that  spot,  to  my  eye,  of  matchless  beauty),  the  guixlen  vales  of 
Devonshire,  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  and  the  glades  of  Rydal.  His 
latest  memory  of  this  earth  was  of  beautiful  liUigland  in  her  summer 
garb  of  verdure.  Tlie  last  words  he  ever  wrote  were  in  a  letter  of  the 
20th  of  September  to  his  venerable  friend,  Mrs.  Wordsworlli,  thank- 
ing her,  and  his  English  friends  generally,  for  all  she  and  Ihey  had 
done  for  him.'' 
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On  tliat  same  day  he  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  New  York,  in  the 

United  States  gtoam-»hip  Arctic.    On  the  27th  of  the  same  montfa| 

this  ship,  moving  in  a  dense  fog,  at  full  speed,  near  Cape  Kace,  along 

the  tlirooged  highway  of  the  sea,  on  the  track  over  which  outward* 

boood  and  homeward-bound  ships  are  constantly  sailing,  came  into 

ooOiaion  with  another  yessel,  at  nooui  and  in  four  hours  afterwards 

went  down.   A  disaster  so  awful  filled  the  country  with  horror,  and 

carried  mourning,  bereavement,  and  desolation  Into  hundreds  of  homes. 

Hen,  women,  and  children,  in  sight  of  their  native  land,  sank  into  the 

remorseless  depths  of  the  sea,  and  suddenly  perished  from  among  the 

living,  victims  to  the  unholy  forced  and  impious  rashness  which  have, 

in  these  latter  year.-,  strewn  tlie  hottoni  of  tlic  occnu  with  the  bodies  of 

their  murdered  victims.    Among  the  vietiras  on  this  most  tragical  oc- 

oajion,  there  was  no  one  whose  death  was  a  lieavicr  public  and  private 

calamity  than  that  ot  Henry  Keed. 

"  It  was  that  fuuil  and  perfidious  bark, 
Bnilt  in  tbc  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  ciir2»e$  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine." 

We  quote  with  satisfaction  the  following  words  of  Mr.  \^'illiam  \\. 
Reed,  and  thank  him  for  having  written  and  |)ul)li>lie(l  them  :  — 

"  Nor  can  I  conclude  this  brief  narrative  williout  the  wttLrance  of  an  opin- 
ion, expressed  in  no  asperity,  and  not,  I  hope,  improperly  inirudi  li  here, —  my 
opinion,  as  an  American  citizen,  that,  in  all  the  history  of  wanton  and  unne- 
cessary shipwreck,  no  greater  scandal  to  the  science  of  navigation,  or  to  tire 
sVatem  of  marine  discipline,  ever  occurred,  than  the  loss  of  tlie  Arctic  and 
ber  three  hundred  passcngera  There  is  but  one  thing  worse,  and  tl^at  is  the 
abtenee  of  att  laws  of  the  United  States  either  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
ndi  a  catastrophe ;  to  bring  tu  justice  those,  if  there  are  any  such,  who  are  te* 
apOBBible ;  or,  at  least,  to  secure  a  judicial  inTeatigalion  of  the  actual  facts.** 
»p*xxii. 

We  entirely  coincide  with  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Reed. 
We  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the  dangerous  region 
where  this  tragedy  was  enacted  is  crossed  by  careful  and  responsible 
navi;zatora ;  and  we  are  entirely  convinced,  first,  thuL  had  such  a  nav- 
igator been  in  command  of  the  Arctic,  the  accident  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  happened;  and  i^eeoiully,  even  if  it  had  happened,  that 
the  ship  and  her  ]>recious  freight  of  human  lives  would  have  come  to 
land  in  safety.    With  these  remarks,  we  pass  on  to  our  subject. 

Wq  know  not  the  volume  in  American  critical  literature  which  con- 
tains more  valuable  and  appreciaiin<z:  criticism  than  this.  It  consists 
<tf  a  course  of  Lectures,  delivered  by  Professor  Reed  before  the  Uni- 
vmity  and  the  public.  They  exhibit  abundant  proofs  of  the  author*.-^ 
varied  acquirements,  sound  scholarship,  ^ure  feelings,  and  exqui- 

▼OL.  LXXXi.^NO.  168*  22 
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site  literaty  taste.  '^Mr«  Beed  was  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  witli 
a  ]oye  for  quiet  and  contemplative  life,  of  gentle  manners,  and  the 
most  amiable  disposition.  AH  these  moral  and  intellectaal  qoalities 
shine  out  beautifully  on  every  page  of  his  book ;  at  the  same  time,  thej 
account  for  some  opinions  {very  few  indeed)  on  litenuy  matters  and 
literary  men,  which  we  think  will  not  in  the  end  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  He  was  a  lover  of  English  poetiy,  and  tlie  spirit  of  it 
bad  entered  into  and  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  U  he  English  Muse, 
in  her  general  purity,  the  love  of  nature  with  uUieh  she  glows,  the 
domestic  atfeetions  which  inspire  so  many  of  her  nobler  strains,  is  pe- 
culiarly in  hannony  with  a  mind  «o  delicately  attuned  as  that  of  Mr. 
Reed.  But  besides  this  general  iiarniony  between  his  own  style  ot 
thought  and  feeling,  and  the  spirit  of  English  poetry,  he  had  special 
affinities  to  that  class  of  poets  of  which,  in  modem  times,  Word  ;vorth 
is  the  most  illustrious  representative.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  his  Le^ 
tares  the  name  of  Wordsworth  dwelt  upon  with  fondness,  and  fine  pas- 
sages cited  from  his  works,  with  a  genial  and  hearty  love^  whidi  b 
after  all  the  best  kind  of  criticism.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  find 
these  particular  inclinations  so  strongly  developed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mind  endowed  with  such  a  catholic  love  of  varied  excellence 
as  Mr.  Beed  himself  preserved,  and,  in  one  of  his  most  doqncnt  Lec- 
tures, inculcated  on  others.  This  is  the  special  charm  of  his  literary 
character ;  intense  luve  of  particular  forms  of  beauty,  united  with  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  every  form  of  beauty. 

The  style  of  Mi'.  Heed's  criticism  i:?  simple,  and  yet  it  is  the  result  of 
conscientious  j^tudy  and  deep  though f.  It  is  easily  intelligible,  but  is 
not,  for  that  reason,  superficial.  In  the  clearest  waters  we  see  the 
shining  pebbles  or  silvery  sands  on  the  bottom,  while  shallow  streams 
are  sometimes  so  thick  and  turbid,  that,  while  we  see  only  the  surface, 
we  are  cheated  into  the  belief  that  they  roll  over  unfiithomable  depths. 
The  beat  writers  of  Athens  are  as  transparent  as  the  sparkling  waters 
that  sweep  murmoringlj  into  the  basins  they  have  hewn  and  polished 
in  the  shores  of  Attica,  where  you  may  count  the  glittering  pebbles  that 
inlay  the  marble  floor. 

Mr.  William  B.  Reed,  in  giving  a  modest  estimate  of  his  brothei^s 
book,  has  underrated  its  real  merits.  Unpretending  as  it  is,  and  simply 
as  it  is  written,  it  embodies  profound  results,  thoughtfully  and  studi- 
ously worked  out,  and  beautifully  worded.  It  contains  a  series  of  ad- 
mirable criticisms  on  the  English  language  and  the  principal  auihurs  in 
Englisli  literature.  The  Introductory  Lecture  is  a  valuable  and  thoi^ 
oughly  reasoned  discussion  of  the  Principles  of  Literature,  full  of  phil- 
osophical thought,  and  of  suggestions  on  reading,  which  would  be 
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ofiefol  to  any  person  desirous  of  being  guided  aright  in  tlie  selection  of 
books  that  shall  fill  his  leisure  hours  with  profitable  as  well  as  entetw 
tainiog  stndj.  The  same  general  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the 
second  Lecture,  on  the  Application  of  Literary  Principles.  The  third 
Lecture ~  that  on  the  study  of  the  powers  of  the  Kngliih  Language  in 
prose  and  verse  —  gives  the  results  of  much  reflection  and  learned  re- 
search, in  a  style  ul  once  perspicuous  and  eleg:ant.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  in  so  narrow  a  compass  so  much  interesting  information, 
with  60  much  of  line  analysis  and  beautiful  illustration.  The  richness, 
variety,  and  expressiveness  of  our  noble  tongue  are  eloquently  set 
forth,  and  the  sourcps  whence  its  unsurpassed  wealth  of  expression 
L»  drawn,  historically  explained.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  — such  as 
that  almost  inexplicable  mystery  to  foreigners^  the  difference  between 
shall  and  mU  as  auxiliaries  in  the  formation  of  the  future,  —  are  inge- 
niouslj  accounted  for,  by  quite  ori^nal  explanations.  The  Lecture  on 
Early  English  Literature  contains  a  very  beautiful  and  eharacteristie 
description  of  Chaucer's  genius  and  style^  and  abounds  in  the  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  sweet  and  natural  graces  of  his  Canter- 
buiy  Tales.  Li  closing  this  topic,  the  author  falls  into  a  strain  of 
eloquent  discourse  upon  the  changes  and  the  decay  of  language.  <*The 
most  wondrous  mortality  the  world  witnesses  is  the  dying  of  language." 
His  remarks  oa  ihe  subject  ai*c  singulm'ly  strikiufz  and  impressive,— 
nay,  even  solemn.  The  first  sentence  in  the  ioiiowing  passage,  for  pic- 
turesque beauty,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed :  — 

So  most  it  e?er  be  is  long  as  a  cloud  of  divine  displessare  travels  onwaxd 
with  the  earth,  casting  down  upon  it  a  dark  shadow  ;  and  heoee  no  language, 
no  matter  how  loHy  its  liteimtore  may  be,  can  boast  a  privilege  firom  decay : ' 

*  Babylon, 

Learned  and  wiw»  hath  perished  utterly, 
Nor  leaves  her  speech  one  word  to  aid  the  sigh 
That  woald  lament  her.'  . 

The  Pyramids,  mysterious  in  their  nnonmberad  eeaturiet,  are  standing 
almost  as  imperishable  as  the  Nile,  and  yet  not  one  word  survives  that  was 
spolcen  by  the  tens  of  thousands  who  toikd  in  building  them : 

'Egyptian  Thebes, 
T}Te  by  the  nuugln  of  tlie  soonding  waves, 
Falmyn,  oontcal  in  the  desert^  ftU — 

sad  sill  their  dialects  aie  silent  as  the  desert  sands.  That  noble  language, 

too,  of  antiquity,  with  which  Athens  sent  ibrth  her  philosophy  and  poetry  to 
the  ialaads  of  the  .£gean  and  the  shores  of  Asia,  and  '  fulmined  over  Greece 
with  her  resistless  eloquenoe/ — the  language  that  Corinth,  from  her  famous 
islhmtts,  spake  over  the  eastern  and  western  waves,  has,  for  many  ages, 
known  no  other  existence  than  that  which  it  holds  on  the  pages  of  books. 
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^be  speech  of  lha  Roman, —  the  language  of  empize  and  of  law,  spread  by 
consul  and  emperor  till  it  was  stayed  by  the  ocean  and  the  barbarian,  — how 
haa  it  ceased  to  hold  oompaoioaahip  with  the  Toice,  and  learned  men  of  mod- 
era  timee  can  only  conjectttre  leapecting  its  accent  I  "  —  pp.  U4,  145. 

Beautifully  ar^ied,  and  true  in  one  Jispect ;  but,  in  another  point  of 
view,  it  may  ho.  answered  that  nothing  is  so  entirely  indestructible  as 
language.  Kven  Babylon  is  unlocking  the  seeretis  of  her  speech, 
throuorh  the  wedge-formed  inscriptions  on  her  bricks,  to  the  researcJies 
of  Ivawlinson,  Ilincks,  Buniuuf,  and  T^assen  ;  the  Ecr^'ptian  Spln'nx 
has  long  since  allowed  lior  riddle  to  be  read,  and  Lepsius  lta>  [)rimed 
a  book  of  Egyptian  Literature,  with  movable  typos;  while  in  Athens 
herself,  within  an  arrow-shot  of  the  Lyceum  of  Arislotle,  learned 
teachers  discourse  to  eager  classes  of  young  Hellenes,  in  an  Attic  lan- 
guage which  the  great  philosopher  of  antiquity  would  not  disdain  to 
own  as  his  mother  tODgne* 

The  Lecture  on  the  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  contaiiu 
admirable  sketches  of  Surrey,  Sackville,  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Bacon,  and  the  other  stars  that  make  up  the  unequalled  consteUatkMt 
which  shone  upon  that  great  age.  The  sixth  Lecture — that  on  the 
Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — treats  with  equal  taste  and 
ability  of  the  great  prose-writers,  and  the  early  poems  of  Milton.  The 
t  riiicism  of  the  Comus  is  exiiuisite.  Tn  the  following  Lecture,  the  old 
age  of  IMilton,  and  the  brilliant  pi  i  iud  of  Dryden,  together  with  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gray,  Collins,  Cowpcr,  and  GoMr-uiiUj,  are 
discussed.  The  remaining  Lectures  are  devoted  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Mineteenlh  Century  ;  Contemporary  Literature  ;  Tragic  and  Ele- 
giac Poetry  ;  the  Literature  of  Wit  and  Humor ;  and  the  Literature  of 
Letter- Writing.  We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  on  any  of  the  themes 
suggested  by  this  splendid  array  of  subjects :  and  can  only  say,  that 
they  are  all  bandied  with  feeling,  ability,  and  elegance.  Id  many  of 
our  New  England  schools,  of  the  higher  grades,  the  critical  study  of 
English  literature  has  within  a  few  years  taken  a  prominent  place* 
The  careful  reading  of  this  volume — in  parts  more  than  once  re- 
peated—  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  purity  of  tasti^ 
correctness  of  judgment,  deep  and  sound  religious  feeling,  that  mark 
its  l)ages  so  strongly,  and  yet  unobtrusively,  are  preei.>ely  the  qual- 
ities that  make  it  suitable  —  more  >nitable  than  any  book  we  rcmein- 
ber--  to  !)'■  i;iiroduee(l  into  the  <elioi)l.s  for  the  iiurpose  of  beinir  read 
in  eoitiiiM'tioii  with  the  .-ludy  of  the  ^reat  masterpieces  of  our  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  .*-liould  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  our  friends  ami 
brethren  in  the  ranks  of  teachers,  confident  that  it  would  contributo  al 
once  to  the  refinement  of  the  taste  and  sensibility  of  the  young,  aad 
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help  to  kindle  their  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  lovely  in 
lltemtiure,  and  noble  in  conduct  and  character. 


2. —  The  Liferdnf  Life  and  Conuspondencc  of  the  Cuunieu  of  Blessing- 
ton,  Bj  II.  li.  ^Iaddex,  M.  II.  I.  A.,  Auihor  of  Travels  in  the  East, 
etc^  etc.,  etc.  Now  York :  liaiper  and  Brother:^.  lbo5.  2  vols. 
24mo.   pp.  547,  dUi).  ^  ^^/^  ,  \ 

The  namo  of  Dr.  Madden  lias  been  tiuniliar  to  us  for  many  ycnr.^, 
'n  a  ghostly  R)rt  of  way,  as  the  author  of  suntky  unreadable  books,  and 
a  hanger-on  of  titled  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  pres* 
eat  work  is  saved,  by  the  interest  that  attaches  to  many  literary  names 
cecorring  in  it,  from  the  awful  obscurity  into  which  his  other  works 
(Iropped  stillborn  from  the  press*  The  principal  heroine  is  of  course 
Ladj  Blessuigton  \  but  she  could  no^  of  herself,  have  sufficed  to  rescue 
these  ponderons  tomes  firom  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  A  lady 
whose  early  career  is  surrounded  by  a  mythical  doud,  from  which  she 
cmefg^  into  the  false  glare  of  a  middle  age  of  extravagance  and  van* 
ily,  leading  to  disastrous  oYCrthow  and  flight  can  hardly  be  an  object  of 
pcnnanent  interest  to  sober,  thinking  people*  She  first  became  known 
in  this  country  by  the  glowing  descriptions  in  Mr.  Willis's  Fendllings  by 
the  Way.  Others  have  since  helped  to  blazon  her  personal  and  mental 
dianna,  and  her  literary  genius.  She  aspired  to  be  a  leader  of  society ; 
but  her  circle  included  only  men.  The  ladies  of  England  may  bo,  ud 
they  luive  been,  accused  of  prudery,  by  tliose  who  desire  to  lower 
the  tr MO  oi  society  by  lessening  the  rigor  of  its  monil  laws ;  but  to 
their  iionor  be  it  said,  they  liavo  steadily  maintained  the  dignity  of  their 
sex,  by  withholding  their  counti  iiance  socially  from  those  who  have 
tamishod  the  jewel  of  their  souls.  Literary  nnJ  accomplished  As- 
pasias  may  gather  around  themselves  men  of  talent  and  genius ;  they 
may  dazzle  by  their  luxury,  and  fascinate  by  the  graces  of  their  con- 
versation;  but  there  is  a  barrier  of  womanly  displeasure  which  hems 
them  in,  and  whicby  in  £nglish  Bociety,  they  cannot  overpass.  Lady 
iUessington,  after  many  years  of  more  than  Oriental  extravagance  passed 
on  the  Continent^  in  which  her  husband,  a  weak-minded  absentee  Irieh 
landlord,  squandered  the  revenues  drawn  fsvm  his  wretched  tenantry 
on  costly  palaces,  and  gilded  furniture,  and  sybaritic  dinners,  returned 
to  London,  with  Count  D'Orsay,  the  separated  husband  of  her  husband's 
daughter,  and  there,  upon  a  moderate  jointure,  made  the  vain  attempt 
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to  keep  u]>  ilir  sitlcndor  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in  her  hus- 
band's lit't'time.  We  find  her  house  freqnentid  hj  eminent  persc>ns, 
from  the  aristocracy  of  England  ;  we  find  great  historical  names  jratli- 
ered  around  her,  as  if  she  were  realljr  the  star  which  her  flatterers  would 
have  the  world  believe.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen^  authors  and  artists, 
add  their  presence  to  the  fascinations  of  the  scene ;  but  noblemen's 
Tnves  and  gentlemen's  wives,  author's  wives  and  artist's  wives,  arc  never 
mentioned  in  this  gaj  and  brilliant  company.  And  when  the  bubble 
bnrats,  and  the  pageant  Is  over,  what  sorrowful  scenes  are  disclosed 
to  the  eye  of  the  moralist !  An  execntaon  put  into  the  gorgeous  pal- 
ace, where  such  revellings  have  been ;  crowds  of  cumns  and  gossiping 
people  filling  the  elegant  saloons,  and  lounging  on  luxurious  divans ; 
scarcely  one  truly  sympathizing  friend  to  lament  the  dire  catastrophe; 
the  splendid  vagabond,  Count  Alfred  D'Orsay,  first  imprisoned,  like  J>kk 
Swiveller,  in  the  house,  except  on  Sunday.«,  and  then  obliged  to  fiee  to 
France,  with  a  single  valet  and  valise,  —  a  fugitive,  and  a  swindler  of 
honest  tradcf^men,  whose  patience  luul  been  exhausted  l)y  l)rokL'n  prom- 
ises uni.1  eternal  fatluro:?  to  pay  ;  and  the  prorgeous  rurnitui*e,  the  silken 
hanging-s,  the  work-;  of  art,  the  sumptuously-bound  books,  that  sur- 
rounded the  goddess  of  the  phice,  knocked  down  l)y  the  hammer  of  the 
elo(pient  nuctionecr,  Oeors^c  Rf)l)l>in3.  A  hurried  llight  to  France, 
whither  tiie  ])att('re<l  ,Vdonis  had  ])reecded  her,  a  few  brief  days  of  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  and  desertion,  a  sudden  death,  cIo6e  the  mel- 
ancholy history. 

If  we  jiKlirf'  of  Lady  Blesstngton's  powers  by  the  influence  she  ap- 
parently wielded  over  men  of  talent,  wo  shall  estimate  her  intellectual 
gifts  very  highly.  But  this  would  be  a  false  standard ;  for  none  are 
more  impressible  than  men  of  genius  to  the  fascinations  of  the  soft  voice, 
die  bright  eye,  the  beautiful  dress,  the  rich  furniture,  which  such  a 
woman  knows  how  to  empky.  If  we  judge  of  her  by  the  descriptions 
of  her  conversation  given  us  by  admiring  frequenters  of  her  saloons,  we 
shall  again  place  her  high  on  the  list  of  intellectual  women.  But  here» 
too,  the  standard  would  be  a  false  one ;  for  these  same  aooessories  lend 
a  delusive  charm  to  words,  which,  if  s|)oken  by  an  unknown  person  in  a 
gingham  dress,  would  never  have  arrested  attention  a  single  moment 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  of  all  these  briUiant  conver-ations,  whose  efl'ccls 
are  so  enthusiastically  described,  nothinpr  is  reported  beyond  the  reach 
of  very  commonplace  powers  of  tall  .  Of  her  writings,  the  novels  of 
society,  in  wliich  we  might  have  suppo  1  -lie  would  excel,  in  tone  aud 
style  lue  uniformly  flat.  The  characters  are  drawn  without  vigor;  the 
dialogues  are  curried  on  without  point ;  the  stories  display  the  very 
poorest  invention ;  the  reflections  are  superiicial,  and  tiie  morality  of 
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that  shallow  and  obtrusive  kind,whir]i  people  of  doubtiul  lives  are  ever 
ready  to  fiiniish  in  phrases  to  make  up  lor  the  short-eomings  of  their 
comhict.  The  conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  however,  are  vigorous 
and  instructive;  incomparably  the  bent  of  her  lady?hip*s  prose  writ- 
ings. Here  she  apparently  found  something  solid  and  real  to  deal  witli. 
Tlie  finnuab  which  she  edited  witli  contributions  by  noble  persons,  — 
the  Rooks  of  Beauty,  the  Children  of  the  Nobility,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  besides,  —  why,  it  is  impossible  to  express,  in  anything  but  the 
language  of  infinitesimal  mathematical  their  literary  merits.  Can  any 
human  being  recall  a  line  or  phrase,  in  any  or  all  of  them^  which  the 
most  comprehensiye  literaij  dmrity  would  wish  to  rescue  from  oblivion  ? 
Uer  Ladyship's  Tezses  are  of  that  intolerable  kind  to  which  neither  gods 
nor  eolomns  grant  permission  to  exist;  and  what  is  singular,  all  the 
venes  made  by  poets  and  poetasters  under  the  inspiration  of  her  soci- 
etj  have  a  leaden  dnkiess  aboat  them,  which  is  ahnost  pretemataraL 
The  Smiths  themselves  cease  to  be  witty.  Lord  Erskine's  lines  halt  as 
if  the  gout  had  struck  into  them  from  his  legs.  Mr.  Madden  parades 
three  or  four  heavy  pieces  discharged  by  *^  Dr.  William  Beattie^  M.  D." 
at  Lady  Blessington  and  himse1£  Dr.  Beattie  was  the  modest  author  of 
the  Heliotrope,  a  poem ;  of  John  Huss,  anotlier  poem ;  and  we  believe  of 
several  uiher  works  in  verse  ;  and  he  "  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  die 
periotlicals  edited  by  Lady  IMessington."  He  ought  to  have  been  let 
alone;  but  Dr.  Madden  must  needs  add  to  the  oilier  pondcro.-^ities  of  his 
book  three  or  four  mortal  pagos  of  occasioijal  vers^es  from  tins  deluded 
man.  In  one  of  Dr.  ^Madden's  le  tters  to  Lady  Blessington  he  com- 
pliments her  l)y  a  story  of  "some  pages  of  manuscript,  inscribed  '  P!x- 
tr;iet.s  from  Lady  DIessington's  Works,'  found  among  the  papers  of  a 
lamented  friend  who  was  one  of  your  greatest  admirers,  and  has  died 
in  the  prime  of  hfe*  of  consumption."'    No  wonder,  poor  man  ! 

There  are  many  evidences  in  this  book  of  Lady  Blessington's  real 
kindness  of  heart,  and  amiability  of  manners^ — and  that  is  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said.  Her  acquaintance  with  famous  men,  and  their  eorre- 
Bpondence,  would  have  furnished  matexials  fSat  a  readable  volume.  But 
we  must  say,  that  we  have  been  grievously  disappointed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  letters  which  Dr.  Madden  has  printed.  Sir  William  Gell, 
the  Bulwers,  Landor,  and  others^  appear  to  very  little  advantage. 
There  is  an  exaggerated,  fiilsetto  tone  running  through  their  letters  to 
her,  as  well  as  through  Mr.  Willis's,  and  even  through  those  of  our 
good  Connecticnt  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  as  if  they  were 
conscious  of  the  unreal  mockery  concealed  under  the  form  of  idolatry 
at  the  Gore  House  shrine.  There  is  but  one  really  good  letter  in  the 
volumes,  and  that  is  written  by  Charles  Diekens,  iVum  Milan.   The  de- 
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scriptioD  of  the  piine  is  in  his  best  manner*  The  infinite  vivacily  of  his 
genius  was  an  overmatch  for  the  inflaenoes  nnder  which  he  was  bnm^^ 
like  the  resty  in  that  enchanted  castle.  We  cannot  help  quoting  a  pa^ 
sage  of  this  spirited  letter. 

The  lio:  11:111  aui[<iuihealre  there  [at  Verona]  delighted  me  beyond  expres- 
sion. 1  ijcver  saw  anything  so  full  of  solemn,  ancient  interest.  There  are  the 
four-and-forty  rows  of  seats,  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  their  occupants  had  va- 
ctted  them  but  yesterday ;  the  entrances,  passages,  dens,  rooms,  cozridon  i 
the  nnmben  orer  some  of  the  aiebes.  An  eqaeatiian  troop  had  been  them 
some  days  befoie^  aod  bad  scooped  oat  a  little  ring  at  one  end  of  the  arena, 
and  had  their  performanees  in  that  spot.  I  should  Hke  to  have  seen  it,  of  sH 
things,  for  its  very  dreariness.  Fancy  a  handful  of  people  sprinkled  over  one 
comer  of  the  great  place,  (the  whole  population  of  Verona  would  n't  fiO  it  now,) 
and  a  spangled  cavalier  bowing  to  the  echoes  and  the  griss-grown  walk !  I 
climbed  to  the  topmost  seat,  aad  looked  away  at  the  beautiful  view  for  some 
minutes;  when  I  turned  round  and  looked  down  into  the  theatre  again,  it  had 
exactly  the  appeannce  of  an  immense  sttaw  hat,  to  which  the  helmet  in  the 
Castle  of  Otrsnto  wsa  a  baby  ;  the  rows  of  seats  representing  the  differant 
plaits  of  straw,  and  the  arena  the  inside  of  the  crown. 

'*  I  had  great  expectations  of  Venice,  but  they  fell  immeasurably  short  of  the 
wonderful  reality.  The  short  time  I  passed  there  went  by  me  in  a  dream.  I 
hariHy  tliink  it  possible  to  exaggerate  its  beauties,  its  sources  of  interest,  its 
uncommon  novelty  and  freshness.  A  thousand  and  one  realizations  ot  uie 
thousand  and  one  nights  could  scarcely  (»ptivate  and  eochant  me  more  than 
Venice  

**Your  ulil  house  at  Albarn — II  Paradiso-— is  spoken  of  as  yours  to  this 
day.  Whai  a.  gallaul  place  it  is  !  1  Uui/i  know  the  present  liiiuaie,  bul  1  liear 
liial  iiu  bought  and  furnished  it  not  long  since  witli  great  splendor,  in  liie 
French  style,  and  that  he  wishes  to  sell  it.  I  wish  I  were  rich,  and  could  buy 
it.  There  is  a  third-rate  wine-shop  below  Byron^s  bouse;  and  the  place 
looks  dull,  and  miserable,  and  miaous  enough. 

t<  Old  is  a  trifle  uglier  than  when  I  first  arrived.   He  has  periodiesl 

parties,  at  which  there  are  a  great  many  dower-pots  and  a  few  ices, — no  other 
lefrsshments.  He  goes  about  constancy  chaiged  with  eatempoianeoos  poetiy, 
and  is  always  ready,  like  taveni-dinoen,  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  He  keeps  a  gigantic  hsip  in  bis  bedroom,  together  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  for  fixing  his  ideas  as  they  flow,— a  kind  of  profane  King  Da- 
vid, but  truly  good*natured  and  very  barmless. 

Pray  say  to  Count  D*Onay  everything  that  is  cordial  and  loving  from  me. 
The  travelling  purse  he  gave  me  has  been  of  immense  service.  It  has  been 
constantly  opened.  All  Italy  seems  to  yearn  to  put  its  hand  in  it.  I  think  of 
hanging  it,  when  I  come  back  to  England,  00  a  nail,  as  a  trophy,  and  of  gash- 
ing the  brim  like  the  blade  of  an  old  sword,  and  sayinn'  to  my  son  and  heir,  as 
they  dn  upon  the  starve  :  *  You  sec  this  notch,  boy  ?  Five  hundred  francs  were 
laid  low  on  that  day  for  post-horses.  Where  this  gap  is,  a  waitr  r  charged 
your  father  treble  the  correct  amount  —  ami  got  it.   This  end,  worn  into  teetb 
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lilce  the  Tuped  edge  of  an  old  file,  ie  sacred  to  the  Cuetom-hooaes,  boy,  tbia 
passport,  and  the  ahabby  aoldiera  at  town  gatea,  who  put  an  open  hind  and  a 
dirty  coat-caff  into  the  eoaeh-windowa  of  ali  Forestieru  Take  it,  buy.  Thy 
Saber  has  nothuig  else  to  give ! '  "^Vol.  11.  pp.  225,  226. 

Lady  Bleasington's  own  letters  abound  in  good  feeling,  and  have  a 
certain  literary  merit,  ifot  of  a  very  high  order.  They  are  more  sincere 
in  tone  than  those  of  her  corre^ndents  generally  to  her.  But  the 
fiterary  opinions  she  expresses  are  oflen  wonderfbllj  eztraYagant.  She 
writes,  for  example,  to  Sir  "William  Dnimmond,  of  his  **  beaQtiftd  poem, 
Odm,"  that  passages  in  it  are  of  sach  transcendent  merit  as  to  be  above 
all  com[)ari8on  except  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  In  the  sublimity 
and  harmony  of  your  verses,  you  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  lat- 
t*^r ;  and  in  origiuaiitj  of  idcaii  and  viuiety,  you  strikingly  resemble 
LiiL  Ibrmcr"  ! ! ! 

We  Fluniid  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  present  generation  of 
Eiigh^hmcn  ever  read  one  line  of  "Sir  William  Drummond's  Odin." 
Indeed,  these  letters  resemble  in  tone  nothing  more  closely  than  the 
antistrophic  rhapsodies  of  the  socUti  d*admiration  miUueJle, 

Dr.  Madden's  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  in  the  worst  possible  man- 
ner. l^Tot  content  with  the  infinite  deal  of  nothing  with  which  the  vol- 
vmes  are  filled,  he  must  needs  crowd  into  a  heavy  appendix  such  trash 
as  Proceedings  on  Inquest  on  the  Body  of  Joseph  Lonergan,  shot 
by  Edmund  Power,"  the  &ther  of  Lady  Blesungton;  Prosecution 
of  Edmund  Power  tot  Libel  on  Colonel  Bagwell " ;  "  Certificate  of  Burt- 
al  of  Members  of  the  Blessmgton  Family";  <^ Annuities,  Mortgages, 
Judgments,  and  other  Debts,  Legacies,  Sums  of  Money,  and  Incum* 
brances,  eliarged  upon  or  afTccting  the  Estates  of  the  sud  Charles  John, 
Earl  of  Blessington,  at  the  time  of  his  Decease  '* ;  —  and  other  equally 
interesting  matters. 


3. —  Primtces^  by  E.  Foxton.    Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1855* 

IGmo.    pp.  lUG.  ^ 

Tiii<  \()liune,  as  its  title  seems  to  indicate,  is  the  first  fruits  of  tlie 
author  in  tlie  way  of  poetieal  prodnction.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
each  of  the  iirst  two  containing  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  and  the 
third  a  few  miscellaneous  pieces.  The  first,  Hilda,  is  a  love  story  of 
ehivalr)',  the  departure  of  which  Burke  so  eloquently  lamented.  It 
purports  to  be  told  by  a  iriend  to  a  friend,  the  evening  after  one  of  the 
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assemblies  at  Union  HaU.  As  it  doMS,  the  Old  Sooth  strikes  the  hour 
of  midnigfaty  and  the  fiiend  who  enacts  the  listener  saysy 

Good  by ;  and  my  very  b«st  thsaki  fbr 
An  esMllcnt  mip.** 

Notwithstanding  this  effect  upon  tlic  )  oun;T  gentleman  who  had  proba- 
ably  danced  all  the  evenin;^  at  the  aiificmbly,  and  therefore  felt  a  little 
more  sleepy  than  u?ual,  \\  i. ,  who  are  qnitc  beyond  the  age  for  assem- 
blies, and,  according  to  llie  notions  of  the  world,  for  Ixjmauces  too,  have 
read  this  love  story  with  no  little  intc^rrst.  It  has  defects  of  execution,  in 
the  details  ;  sometimes  the  style  is  inverted,  hai-sh,  or  obscure  ;  and  there 
is  here  and  there  a  visible  effect  of  the  stodjr  of  Mrs.  Browning,  who, 
with  her  wonderful  genius,  has  a  manneiisoL  not  to  be  imitated.  Bat 
there  is  a  vein  of  poetry  not  to  be  mistaken ;  a  vigor  of  expression  and 
a  ring  of  poetical  cadence,  which  show  that  a  strong  hand  is  sweeping  the 
1  jie*  Part  Sixth  of  Hilda  opens  with  the  foUowmg  striking  stanaa : — 

Of  the  rojBtering  lord  of  the  csfde 

Was  left  bat  a  tow  nMj  nonndi 
A  tpifit  lhat  stood  ai  fAc  jui^mMt, 
A  com  M  thegromi,** 

But  such  Terse-endmgs  as  the  following  threei  occurring  on  one  page, 

ought  to  he  avoided : — 

"  To  the  crowd,  gsraared  up  for  the  prize  of 
Affection  alone." 

"  A  cfaoek  smooth  and  white    the  dbviitf 
AedUftmtiedwoe.'* 

**Fan  odcn,  beneath  the  frioged^^ 
Each  msicleoly  lid." 

There  is  some  obscurity  and  imperieetness  of  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

^Ftom  the  time  that  her  aoft,  girUsh  fingers 
Ttdded  MUM  to     elatp  ofMteel  glove/* 

And  the  hypothetical  threat  in  the  following  must  have  mystilied  a 
little  the  monk  in  disguise  :  — 

*'  lie  who  asks  rnc  such  qnestions,  {rood  father, 
For  a  dejdesSf  needs  Uumk  a  shorn  croicn." 

But  a  truce  to  faulufinding.  How  well  these  lines  picture  to  us  the 
old  hard-handed  knight:— 

**  From  the  caitia, 
Still  as  erst,  fierce  and  grim  the  Sad  goeit 

And  Cometh  back  vmnudcd  and  Jienw, 
From  bouts  with  his  /oes" 

The  stQiy  of  the  second  piece  is  goiy  enough  to  incarnadine  tfie  mnl- 
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tiliidinolu  seas.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  writer,  as  we  are  iiifbnaed 
m  a  note,  was  nearly  frif^tened  oat  of  kii?  (tinlnckily  the  English  has 
flo  pnmotm  of  common  gender)  wits.  If  such  a  stoiy  must  be  told,  — 
maUje  n*en  vai$pa$  la  meeititi^ — why,  it  is  well  and  vigorously  told, 
ia  ^  The  Frineesa'  Bath."  As  to  humanizing  such  a  demon  hy  an 
admiztnre  of  love,  it  is  a  rather  desperate  adventure.  We  pardon  a 
deal  of  blood  and  murder  Ibr  the  many  noble  thoughts,  strongly  and 
lannoiiiougly  expressed,  in  passaji^es.  The  description  of  Leonore  is 
well  conceived  and  i^kiliully  wrought,  and  the  contrast  of  Gabritlle  has 
a  fine  po<  tiral  effect. 
The  ioiiowiag  stanza  is  very  felicitous:  — 

"  The  tempest  roared  and  raved  without; 

And  tapping  on  the  jnr.f!ri:r-jxtni\ 
To  minsird  cricket  s  rhyme  Uut  time 
The  ceaseless  Jinger  of  the  rain. 

And  another,  a  little  further  on :  — * 

''Behind  the  tapestry  paused  th«  dsmet 

And  in  the  midst  stood  listeniTtg  JFbfo, 
'That  lovethy  in  Iter  sport,  to  change 
To  prophecy  men's  careless  prate." 

Vie  might  multiply  our  quotations*  of  such  pn55sages,  in  which  poetical 

thoughts  are  tersely  expressed ;  but  our  lessening  space  bids  us  pause. 

'  We  can  only  say^  as  a  parting  word,  that  the  author  of    Pr^mices  " 

wields  a  pen  of  uncommon  ability.    Something  more  is  needed  by  way 

of  avoiding  forced,  and  occasionally  far-fetched,  turns  of  phrase ;  some* 

Uiing  more,  in  working  out  the  details  in  all  the  parts  as  felicitously  as 

they  are  worked  out  in  some.   With  these  few  drawbacks^  the  volume 

is  maiked  bj  terseness  of  language  and  vigorous  harmony  of  verse, 

sad  has  passages  of  great  beauty  and  richness  of  imagination,  which  ^ 

^Te  good  promise  Ibr  the  futures 


4  Grace  Len,    By  JrLi.i  Kavanagh,  Author  of  '*  Daisy  Burns," 
^  Madeleine/'  ^  Nathalie,"  etc   New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 


We  have  read  with  much  interest  Miss  Kavanagh's  new  novels 
entitled  Grace  Lee.  In  these  days,  when  so  many  poor  novek  and  so 
few  good  ones  are  published,  one  may  well  greet  with  pleasure  the 
aniKiunoement  of  anythhag  new  from  tiie  pen  of  the  gifted  lady  whose 
name  is  mentioned  above.  We  have  somewhere  seen  it  remarked,  that 
there  are  personages  in  books,  as  in  real  life^  that  always  seem  equal  to 
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the  occasion,  and  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  that  Grace 
Lee  Is  one  of  these.  With  strong  admiration  for  her  eharaeter,  we 
camiot,  however,  quite  agree  with  this  opinion.  Miss  Eavanagh  has 
given  us  a  noble  specimen  of  a  woman,  with  an  earnest,  hearty, 

healthy,  and  devoted  spirit ;  but  she  does  not  (as  she  has  said  in  the 
I'rcliicc  to  anotlier  of  her  books)  pmfc.-.s  to  give  one  \vitliouL  tUulls.  and 
even  great  faults.  She  shows  lier  power,  i>eiliap.',  most  strongly  m 
that  curious  and  natural  mingling  of  nol)le  inipul.-es  and  mistaken 
judgment  in  the  spirit  of  the  heroine,  i?o  often  shown  in  hc*r  two  no\  els, 
—  Nathalie  and  the  one  before  us.  Grace  inherits  a  fortune  ;  <lie 
Ininis  the  letter  containing  the  request  involving  one  half  of  that  fur- 
tune,  Ijecausc  she  knew  (ns  she  afterwards  proved)  that  such  a  refpiest 
would  he  as  binding  upon  her  own  sense  of  iionor  without  the  letter  as 
with  it.  She  chooses  the  short  and  brilliant  patli,  gives  to  those  whp 
need,  without  thought  or  fear  for  her  own  future, — does  that  good  to 
the  suffering  and  sorrowing  which  so  many  maj  dream  o(  but  can 
never  accomplish.  But  how  many  more  ooald  have  been  served  with 
what  was  thrown  aside  for  no  purpose  wliatsoever  1  Must  we  not  call 
that  an  indifference  almost  culpable  which  leaves  ^  the  best  part  of  her 
costly  Roman  treasures"  in  Palace  CSohmna? 

Her  beautiful  spirit  of  patience  and  devotion  towards  Dr.  Crankej 
must  touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  of  it  Her  submission  to  circum- 
stances and  her  strength  to  wait  may  give  a  lesson  to  many  an  im- 
patient being  who  finds  it  hard  to  submit,  still  harder  to  trust  But  we 
would  ask,— *  not  in  the  spirit  of  mere  criticism,  but  in  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  heroine,  into  which  we  can  sec  that  the  author  has 
entered  with  heart  and  soul, — -Is  her  conduct  towards  John  Owen 
quite  consistent  with  the  rest  of  her  character?  She  was  proud,  very 
proud,  —  nol)ly  pre-ented  and  nobly  consistent  are  her  understanding 
of  his  atten)i)t  1o  diseover  her  feelings  for  hini.  or  what  lie  suj»j)0?e«  her 
feelings  to  be,  when  he  does  not  in  the  least  return  them,  and  her  dig- 
nilied  reproach  when  idone  with  him  in  the  storm  upon  the  mountain. 
But  she  afterwards  loves  him,  as  he  does  her,  with  an  intense  and 
devoted  love,  and,  we  must  confess,  it  sometimes  grates  upon  our  sense 
of  her  dignity  and  kindliness  of  nature,  that  she  should  smile,  and  even 
laugh,  at  times  when  deep  seriousness  at  least,  if  she  does  not  choose  to 
show  her  real  feelings,  is  due  t  .  t  ]  i  e  earnest  expression  of  his.  We  dare 
not  call  her  a  coquette,  and  she  is  not  capricious ;  but  she  knows^  and  in 
truth  she  values,  the  intensity  of  his  love ;  she  can  measure  it  by  her 
own: — has  she  a  righi  to  refuse  his  hand  without  any  reason  whidi 
can  convince  him  of  her  firmness  of  purpose?  We  wiU  give  a  short 
extract   He  has  been  urging  his  love,  and  again  she  has  said,  as 
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befisre^  that  sbe  will  not  rnari^  bim.  Some  ezptesaion  rather  more 
aoneatthan  asaal,  fiom  her,  baa  caused  hmi  to  leave  her  rather  sud- 
denljy  feeUng,  as  be  baa  felt  before^  vexed,  even  angiy.  Late  in  the 
evening  be  retnnis. 

Ghwse  remaioed  alone  working.  At  half  past  eleTen  the  parlor  door 
opened,  and  Phobe  kobed  in  with  a  frightened  air. 

*  Please,  ma'am,  theie 's  Mr.  Owea  at  the  door,  and  he  says  he  must  ooroe 
in,  and  that  he  most  speak  to  yon ! ' 

"  Grace  looked  flushed  sod  flunried,  and,  rismg,  she  said,  '  Show  him  in, 
Phoebe ;  it  can  only  be  to  say  a  few  woids,    wait  in  the  passage/ 

^  Scaieely  had  ahe  ceased  when  he  entered ;  he  closed  the  door ;  he  flung, 
tatber  than  pot  down,  his  hat,  and  threw  himself  in  a  chair.  Grace  atood  by 
Inm,  waiting  silently.    At  length  he  spoke. 

*  Yes/  he  said,  '  I  am  oome  back,  after  all.  Make  your  own  conditions. 
I  aabmit,  —  hard  as  they  are,  they  are  not  ao  hard  as  absence.  Two  houts 
ago  1  left  this  house,  vowing  to  enter  it  no  more,  for  you  had  stung  me ;  and 
when  I  reached  my  own  home  I  found  that  anger  is  weak,  and  that  love  is 
strong ;  and  so  I  came  back,  a  willing  slave  to  the  chain  I  had  broken,  glad 
to  wear  again  the  badrre  of  my  bondage.  Grace,  you  told  rac  so  yourself  this 
evening,  —  you  are  not  a  young  girl,  you  are  not  very  beautiful ;  by  what 
spell,  by  what  cbarm,  you  have  bewitched  me,  me  a  mnn  ,  — not  a  boy,  —  your 
equal  in  every  re^i  crt,  —  I  know  not;  but  I  feel  that,  rebel  as  I  will,  spite 
of  pride  and  shame,  I  must  come  back  to  you  as  to  the  sun  and  light  of  my 
Ufa.' 

**  His  bfow  burned,  and  his  lips  quivered,  as  he  uttered  the  passionate  con- 
fession, all  the  more  passionate  for  being  Ijoili  inuigiiaiit  ami  reluctant.  Grace 
blushed  like  a  rose,  and  as  she  blushed  she  siuiled. 

" '  I  knew  you  would  come  back  to-night,'  she  said,  *  I  aat  up  waiting.* 
Ho  looked  up  at  her,  leaning  hia  elbow  on  the  back  of  liis  chair;  ahe 
gaced  at  him  smiling. 

*  What  aila  you  1 '  ahe  resumed ;  *  let  the  paat  and  the  fututo  aleep, — is 
not  the  pieaent  pleaaant !  Tour  praepecta  are  piomiaiog,  bnt  uncertain*  You 
ate  in  d^bt  too,  and  yon  want  to  take  a  wife.  My  fijead,  yon  have  other 
wofktodo;  give  to  that  work  all  your  energy,  and  your  might.  Forget  that 
I  am  a  woman ;  remember  that  I  am  a  liioad ;  come  and  aee  me  often,  and 
leave  to  time  that  which  is  time's  own.' 

Ho  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her ;  she  stood  by  him,  ftmiliar  and 
fearless ;  and  in  her  lover's  eyes,  both  fearless  and  enchanting. 

**  *  And  so,'  he  said,  '  you  knew  I  was  coming  back,  and  you  sat  up  wait- 
ing, and  yet  you  would  have  banished  me.  Graro,  T  do  not  understand  you. 
Are  you  prudent,  or  are  you  in difTcrcnt?  Ah  !  if  I  could  think  it  was  pru- 
denfe.    Speak,  Grace,  for  the  doubt  tortures  me  ' 

Hut  Grace  only  smiled,  and  did  not  reply  ;  ^h>  seemed  to  take  a  dangerous 
pleasure  in  keeping  under  control  a  nature  so  rebellious  and  so  ardent."  — 
pp.  S62,  S63. 

Can  we  wonder  that  Johit  Owen  so  placed  should  at  times  lose  his 
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temper  and  his  trust,  though  at  the  rerj  moment  when  he. has  ap- 
parent!/  most  reason  for  so  doing  he  maj  be  most  mistaken  in  his 
judgment  ? 

She  at  last  consents  to  many  him*  Bemembering,  however,  that 
even  then  she  does  not  confess  her  lovc^  (strange  order  of  pride, — 
well  might  shame  arise  m  its  place^— that  could  allow  him  eyen  fiir  one 
hour  to  misunderstand  her  motiTcs  for  eoosenthig,)  though  intending  to 
do  so, — remembering  this,  we  can  scarcely  blame  him,  that,  finding  her 
gone  whou  slic  herself  has  begged  him  to  return,  and  promised  to  await 
his  coming  until  any  iiour  when  he  may  l>e  iVee,  he  should  judsic  her 
wrongly;  and  that  the  anger  which  has  so  often  blazed  for  a,  .>huil  lime, 
and  then  died  out,  should,  in  it-;  ii<Mra  lii  reeness,  consume  even  the 
wish  for  her  love,  leaving  uotkiug  hut  cold  ashes  in  its  place, —  few 
even  of  those. 

"  Some  perish  by  mistrust;  tbroogh  too  much  faith Gtaee  sufibred.  She 

would  have  smiled  if  any  had  told  her  that  sho  was  no  longer  loved. 
She  would  have  laughed  at  the  thought  of  being  fbrsaken.   Yet  time  wote 

on,  and  Mr.  Owen  came  not. 

'* '  He  is  very  anr^ry,'  thou(:jht  Grace,  '  very  angry.  1  did  not  think  he 
could  be  so  angry  with  me.'  And  still  she  waited,  and  she  had  not  a  doubt, 
not  a  suspicion,  not  a  fear." — p.  329. 

He  Is  angry,  and  with  every  appeanmce,  so  &r  as  he  can  possibly 
know,  of  justice ;  is  it  not  due  to  him  and  to  herself  not  to  allow  him 
to  remain  in  anger,  bat  to  send  an  ezphination  ?  When  does  she  do 
it  ?  Then,  ishen  she  feels  ui  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  he  lores  her, 
and  mast  be  suffering  from  misunderstanding  her  conduct?  Ko^ — 
but  when  she  at  last  knows  Uiat  he  is  engaged  to  another  woman. 
True,  she  knows,  or  thinks  she  knows,  he  cannot  love  that  other.  She 
says  of  him  that  "  Mrs.  Gerald  Lee  would  never  be  his  wife.  Cer- 
tainly, i(  lie  receives  Grace's  letter  she  never  will uiihout  that  there 
seems,  to  the  reader  at  least,  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  be 
his  wife,  and  that  too  in  one  or  two  days. 

Miss  Kaviinagh  loves  her  heroine,  but  she  has  not  quite  done  her  jus- 
tice. One  so  strong  in  faith,  so  clear-sighted  as  to  riglit  and  wroDL'.  so 
earnest  in  pursuing  the  right,  would  see  her  path  more  clearly  towards 
justice  to  herself  and  to  the  lover  of  many  years  (so  nearly  her  hus- 
band), than  to  allow  him  to  mistrust  her,  through  the  means  she  uses  to 
strengthen  his  cynidsm,  and  to  sacrifice  himself  and  another  in  the 
effort  to  forget—!- for  want  of  a  few  words  involving  no  sacrifice  of  just 
and  true  pride. 

It  may  be  said,  ^  But  much  of  the  story  must  have  been  lost,  but  for 
these  very  misnnderatandiDgi  1  <— how  would  yoo  have  had  it  written  ?  " 
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To  the  renuuk  W6  reply,  True  enough,  apparently ;  and  to  the  ques- 
tion we  tniist  answer.  We  do  not  know,  —  we  never  tried  to  write  a 
ooveL,  and  if  we  liad,  we  should  probably  know  no  better;  but  from 
what  we  have  read  of  the  best  of  INli.ss  Kavana^rh's  works,  (always  except- 
ing Daisy  Bum?,  a  book  so  inferior  in  tone  and  style  that  it  is  dillicult  to 
believe  it  the  work  of  the  same  brain  that  jiroduced  the  rest,)  we  have 
faith  that  -he  ean  write  a  novel  in  which  the  story  shall  not  depend 
upon  a  forced  incident,  or  a  want  of  consistent  action  on  the  part  of 
her  heroine  ;  and  we  hope  some  time  to  read  such  a  one.  '  Wc,  too, 
k)ve  Grace  Xiee.  She  is  a  noble  conception,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
jooloDsy  which  00,6  sometimes  feels  on  behalf  of  a  friend  which  makes 
V  imwilliiig  to  grant  that  she  would  not,  in  real  life,  have  been  one  of 
ttose  who  always  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment." 
"  To  those  who  haye  not  read  this  book  we  can  recommend  it  as  ex- 
tnmely  interestuig»  and  among  the  few  of  its  kind  lo  which  one  may 
often  resort  as  to  a  pleasant  hour  with  an  agreeable  friend.  The  style 
kfiee,  easy,  fbfcible,  and  at  thnes  even  smgularly  natural  The  plan 
of  the  stoiy,  as  it  seems  to  nsy  is  very  striking  and  originaL-^ 


5. —  FJeinenfs  of  Analytical  Ceonietn/.  By  William  Smyth,  A.M., 
l^rofessor  of  Mathematics  in  Bowdoin  College.  Boston :  Carter  & 
Bann.   1855.  J.""^ 

Tnis  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  treatise  upon  the  3lod- 
em  Analysis,  or  the  ai)plication  of  Algebra  to  Geometr}',  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  use,  and  which  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained  in 
print.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  on  the  several  subjects  of  Alge- 
bra; Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  Applications  to  Surveying  and  Nav- 
igation ;  Analytical  Geometry ;  and  The  Elements  of  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculas,  which  Professor  Smyth  has  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  Bowdoin  College ; 
but  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  the  more  adTanoed 
popils  in  academJes  and  hig^  schools.  The  adrantage  of  this  trea^ 
tiie  over  most  others  upon  the  same  subject^  so  fiur  as  relates  to  the 
purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  consists  in  its  greater  dearaess  and 
eoaciseness,  and  in  the  aptness  and  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  It  be- 
gins with  an  ezplanalaon  of  the  Ancient  or  Geometrical  Analysis,  and 
s  oomparison  between  that  and  the  Modem,  showing  in  what  respects 
fliey  ditVer,  and  in  what  respects  the  hitter  is  preferable  to  the  former. 
It  then  pnx^ds  to  the  con:>u-uction  of  algebraic  expressions,  the 
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algebraic  Bolation  of  determinaie  problamBy  die  demonstntian  of  getK 
metrical  tboorenuy  and,  finally,  to  the  investigatioo  of  tlie  properties  of 
<Mirves  of  the  second  degree,  and  the  construction  of  Greometricai 

Loci.  It  concludes  with  explanations  and  demonstrations  relating  to 
Geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

The  whole  series  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  both  learners  and 
teachers. 


-  r 

^•^Didionarp  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geographj/.   Kditcd  by  Wil- 
liam Smith,  LL.D.  Vol.1.  London :  Walton  and  Maberly.  1864* 

Ekoland  is  the  only  ooimtrywiuch  possesBes  at  once  the  learning 
and  the  practical  ability  to  produce  such  a  work  as  this.  She  has,  too, 
the  right  to  do  it ;  for  it  is  principally  her  scholars  and  traTcUers  whose 
researches  have  made  it  possible.   It  is  not  withoot  pride  in  oar  mother 

country  that  we  see  the  writings  of  Leake,  Mure,  Gell,  Fellows,  Raw- 
linson,  Layard,  and  other  EngHshmon,  referred  to  throughout  as  the 
most  thuioiiGrh  and  trustworthy  sources  of  inlurmatiuii.  But  the  late 
impurtaiit  lal  orjs  of  Germans  are  by  no  means  overlooked  by  tlie  com- 
pilers, ami  thc'  wdiksof  Forchhammer,  Curtiiis,  Ro^^.  T'^lrichs,  Momm- 
^€n,;And  otiiers,  Imvc  been  carefully  used-  The  book  is  also  reiharkably 
tree  from  the  typographical  error?*,  nnd  incorrect  dates  and  citations, 
which  disfigure  the  others  of  this  series  ot"  Dictionaries.  Eut  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  American  public  to  suffer  some  inaccuracies  —  unac- 
coontable  to  say  the  least  —  to  pass  unnoticed;  or  to  recommend  the 
work  as  without  faults.  The  first  we  will  mention  is  not  only  ridio- 
ulous  in  itself»  but  fiuls  to  impart  information.  P.  264*  a,  "  None  of 
the  bouses  were  more  than  one  story  high,  and  the  upper  stories  oden 
projected  over  the  streets."  The  second  dause  of  this  remarkable  de- 
scription is  a  literal  translation  from  Boeckh's  ''Staatshanshaltung  der 
Athener "  (YoL  I.  p.  92  of  the  German  edition  of  1851),  and  maj^ 
therefore,  be  aooepted;  the  first  clause  rests  perhaps  upon  some  less 
reliable  anthorify.  A  trifling  mistake  on  page  410.  a,  ten  lines  from 
the  bottom,  is  the  printing  of  west  for  east.  P.  413.  b,  the  mer 
CEroe  is  said  to  rise  in  Mount  Helicon,  insteadfof  Mount  Cithttvoo.  P. 
304.  a,  *  Wordsworth  was,  we  believe,  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out 
the  identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George."  Wordsworth's 
work  was  published  in  1S;?G  ;  but  in  1832,  Forchhammer,  in  a  letter  to 
K.  O.  .Mulicr,  (published  in  lb33  under  the  title  "  Zur  Topographie 
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Athcn?,")  established  the  identity  1  v  clear  proofs  that  no  subsequent 
writer  has  added  to  them.  Oue  or  two  of  his  arguments  and  referen- 
ces, indeed,  are  omitted  in  the  Dictionary  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  Theo- 
pbrastns,  on  the  Signs  of  the  Winds,  I.  4,  speaks  of  Mount  Lycabettus 
being  used  as  a  gnomon,  which  could  rii>pl7  to  no  hill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Athens  except  St.  Geoige*   With  regard  to  the  Pnyx,  p.  282. 

it  is  eatd  that  ''its  true  identity  was  first  pointed  out  bj  Chandler, 
and  no  snbseqnent  writer  has  entertained  anj  doubt  on  the  subject" 
In  point  of  hid,  ihere  is  no  questbn  of  ancient  topography  more  de- 
bated or  more  difficult  to  determine  than  this.  It  is  true  that  until  quite 
recently  it  wag  thought  a  settled  fact  that  the  Pnyx  was  somewhere 
upon  tliis  hill,  and  that  the  discussions  have  been  principally  carried  on 
within  the  last  three  ycai's ;  but  the  date  1I5'>1  on  the  title-page  gives 
115  a  riL'tit  lu  expect  the  results  of  all  that  had  appeared  up  to  that  date. 
In  iiergkh  and  Casar's  "  Zeitschrifl  fur  Alterthumswis^cnschaft,"  for  the 
year  1844,  Professor  Ulrichs,  in  an  article  on  the  Emporium  iu  the  Pei- 
OBOB  (preferred  to  in  Smith,  page  304.  b),  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
so-called  Pnyx  was  iu  reality  only  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypsistus.  (We 
quote  from  the  third  page  of  Welcker*8  treatise  presently  to  be  men* 
tioned.)    This  idea  was  fiiUy  carried  out  by  Professor  Welcker,  a 
sdiolar  whose  opinions  are  deservedly  esteemed  in  England.  In  a 
treatise  read  Hay  18, 1852,  in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
published  in  the  "Ahademische  Abhandlnngen"  for  that  year,  under 
the  titi^  ''Der  Febaltar  des  hochsten  Zeus,  oder  das  Peh»gikon  in 
Athen,  bisher  genannt  die  Pnyx,"  he  maintained  at  great  length,  and 
with  great  fiilness  of  detail,  that  the  Pnyx  must  have  been  situated 
somewhere  in  the  hollow  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Museum.  His 
views  upon  the  position  of  the  Pclasgicon  and  the  I'nyx  were  attacked 
early  in  1858  by  Ross  ("  Die  Pnyx  und  das  Pelnsgikon  ")  ;  in  the 
same  year  Hottling  ("Das  Pela«!gikon  und  die  Pnyx")  argued  for  the 
old  position  of  the  Pnyx;  and  in  18t>4  Welcker  defended  himself  against 
boUi,  in  an  article  in  the  Kheinisches  Museum,  reprinted  the  same  year 
under  the  title  "  Pnyx  oder  Pelasgikon  ?  "    Ross  replied  to  this  in  a 
short  article  in  Fleckeisen's  (late  Jahn's)  ^  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philologie 
und  Paedagogik/*  March  20  of  the  current  year.   These  last  two  works 
we  of  course  only  mention  fbir  the  sake  of  completeness;  the  others 
should  hare  been  known  to  the  compilers  of  the  Dictionaiy.  We  will 
add,*before  leaving  this  point,  that  the  article  on  Athens  is  one  of  the 
least  satis&ctoiy  parts  of  the  book.  The  work  of  Forchhammer  (Die 
Topographic  von  Athen),  a  very  valuable  one  in  many  respects,  is  by  no 
means  entitled  to  be  followed  so  impydtiy  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Smith. 
Under  the  article  Coruneia,  p.  688.  b,  we  have  a  concise  and  distinct 

23* 
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:itateTnent  of  the  iiniK>riant  battle  fought  :it  thi>  place,  B.  C.  447,  which 
forms  one  of  the  turning-points  iu  the  history  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
"It  wa^  here  that  the  Athcaiaas  under  Tohnideg  were  (lefeat«Ml  by  the 
Boeotians  in  B.  C.  447,  in  consequence  of  wliidi  defeat  the  Athenians 
lost  the  sovereignty  wliirh  they  had  for  55omc  years  exercised  over  B<eo- 
tia.**  On  page  5y5,  however,  under  Cha  roiieia,  we  have  a  strangely 
confused  and  incorrect  statement  of  the  same  simple  fact.    We  read : 

It  [Cbffironeia]  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  C.  447,  when  an  Important 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town,  in  oonaequence  of  which  the  Athenians 
lost  the  snpremacy  which  they  had  exercised  for  a  short  period  in  Boso* 
tia.   Chieroneia  had  preriooalj  been  in  the  hands  of  the  party  fimMr^ 
ble  to  the  Athenians ;  hat  having  been  seized  by  the  opposite  party, 
Tolmidea,  at  the  bead  of  a  small  Athenian  fbroe,  mardied  against  it. 
He  succeeded  in  taidng  the  town,  but  was  shortiy  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  Bceotians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  feU  in  the  batde."  What  is 
the  authority  for  stating  tliat  there  was  any  battle  at  all  at  Chsroneia  at 
this  time?  Thucydides  in  the  passage  quoted  (I.  113)  states  that  the 
Athenians  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Boeotian  exiles  from  Orchome- 
nus,  Locrians,  Euboeans,  and  others,  at  Coroneia^  and  adds,  that  this 
defeat  caused  the  evacuation  of  BaHjtia  on  the  part  of  Athens.  Diodo- 
rus  (XII.  6)  gives  SMl/.-^taniiiilly  the  same  account,  adding,  that  Tolmides 
was  killed  in  the  l)attle.    Pausanias,  in  a  passage  not  cited  (I.  27.  5, 
Bekker),  places  the  same  battle  at  the  entrance  of  the  Haliartia,  which 
territory  wjv?  still  fartlier  than  that  of  Coroneia  from  Charoneia.    In  a 
country  of  the  small  size  of  Greece,  it  is  unpardonable  to  speak  of  a 
battle  at  Coroneia  as  taking  place  "in  the  neighborhood"  of  Cha?roneia; 
and  this  imaginary  battle  is  in  the  next  sentence  alluded  to  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  battles  "  at  Chflsroneia,"  in  which  the  great  battle  B.  C 
338  is  the  second.    We  considered  this  conAision  at  first  as  the  result 
of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  thought  of 
the  possible  value  of  the  ease  in  the  Homeric  oontroversy ;  the  two  ar- 
ticles are,  howeyer,  firom  the  pen  of  the  same  writer.  We  do  not  imag- 
me  that  the  writer  is  ignorant  of  the  true  history  of  the  battle  of  Goio- 
neia,  but  we  allude  to  the  case  as  a  striking  example  of  that  caielessaett 
and  historical  inaccuracy  which  are  alike  misleading  to  the  schoolboy 
and  offensiye  to  the  scholar.  It  will  be  seen  thai  our  remarks  have 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  articles  on  Greece.   We  have  made  an 
equally  careful  examinatkm  of  those  on  Italy,  but  have  no  errors  to 
point  out  in  them. 

So  much  for  special  error:?.  The  work  is  (^pen  to  the  more  general 
criticism,  that  it  is  in  its  character  adapted  to  tlie  want^i  neither  of  &chool- 

boys  nor  of  scholars.   Its  size  and  minutenees  show  that  it  is  intended 
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far  tbe  latter,  but  ibr  these  it  is  by  no  means  brougbt  up  to  the  desira- 
ble flilnesa  of  detail.  When  we  consult  a  book  of  reference,  we  wish 
to  know,  not  merely  what  tlie  writer  tliiiiks  upon  a  <xiven  subject,  but 
his  reasons  for  it;  and  if  the  point  is  disputed,  wliat  other  views  are 
held,  and  the  reasons  for  them.  In  this  respect  the  work  before  us 
often  fails.  For  instanee,  p.  413.  a,  we  read :  "  Permessus  and  Olmei- 
us,  two  streams  risin^i^  in  Mount  Helicon,  which,  afler  uniting  their  wa- 
ter?, flow  into  the  Lake  Copais  near  Haliarlus.  Leake  re<rards  the 
Kephai^ri  as  the  Permessus,  and  the  river  of  Zaj^ara  as  the  Olmeius.'* 
Thig  is  very  well  for  a  sdiool-book  ;  it  gives  what  the  author  considers 
M  tbe  correct  view,  and  what  is  explicitly  stated  by  Strabo  in  the  pas- 
sage cited.  But  a  book  of  this  character  should  not  fail  to  state  that 
Leake^  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume  which  he  cites,  leans  to  the 
epinioii  that  tbe  river  of  Husbe,  wfaicb  flows  soatherly,  was  the  Ohneins; 
while  Kiepert  and  otheiSy  azgoing  finom  an  incondiuiTe  passage  in  Pan- 
sanias  (IX*  3&  5,  Bek.),  invert  the  relative  position  of  tbe  twoy  and 
Afaik  the  river  of  Thisbe  to  be  the  Fennessos,  and  that  which  flows 
Dortberly  the  Olmeiiis.  Other  instanoes  diis  natnre  might  be  men- 
tioned, especialiy  with  regard  to  the  Pelasgieon  in  Athens,  page  266* 
These  few  and  deficieneies,  however,  do  not  prevrat  us  ftom  pro- 
noundng  the  work  a  most  admirable  eompilatioOy  and,  in  the  main,  re- 
markably full  and  accurate.  If  not  indispensable  for  the  scholar^  it  is 
at  lea.--i  iiited  to  save  him  a  va<t  deal  of  labor,  and  will  be  welcomed  as 
an  important  aid  to  Lbe  study  oi  autitj^uity. 


7.—  HUiorical  Memorials  of  Canterbury.  By  Arthur  P.  {Stanley, 
H.  Oanon  of  Canterbury.  With  Illustrations.  London :  John 
Mnnay.   1865.  8vo.  pp.286.         ^^y^  ^^^'^  ^> 

A«  English  Cathedral  eity  is  at  onee  delightful  and  dull,  picturesque 
as  a  park  and  still  as  a  graveyard*  Few  events  in  the  yearns  cirenit 
disturb  its  pladd  monotony ;  its  streets,  even  on  the  feastpdays  of  the 
Chnrcb,  are  hut  scantily  frequented ;  trade  will  not  thrive  under  the 
shadow  of  its  great  trees  and  its  migestic  towers ;  and  pilgrims  have 
quite  ceased  from  its  pathways.  Once  in  a  while,  a  special  occasion 
rouses  apparent  excitement,  but  this  is  spasmodic  and  quickly  subsides. 
There  is  an  annual  fair  at  Gloucester,  an  annual  music-festival  at  Hcre» 
ford,  and  an  anntiul  visit  of  the  royal  fainily  to  Scotland  to  ^atlier 
together  crowds  in  the  cities  on  the  line  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
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Railway.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  everything  is  toned  down  to  the 
most  profound  quiet,  as  sober  and  conservative  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
in  the  long  vacation.  The  daily  matins  and  vespers  go  decently  on, 
witli  their  score  of  choristers  and  their  half-score  of  liearers ;  the 
verger  collects  his  regular  harvest  of  shilllncrg  as  the  suninier  brinjrs 
visitore  to  see  in  its  Gothic  remains  what  tlK-  ^^lory  of  England  "Has  ; 
the  sweet  chimes  scatter  to  tlio  country  around  their  morning  greetings, 
and  the  passing-bell  mourns  with  the  funeral  train,  pacing  silently  be- 
neath the  great  elms ;  a  vacant  show  of  traffic  is  kept  up  in  the  few 
shops ;  smiling  fiices  raddenlj  show  themselves,  to  give  and  reoeire  the 
dean's  salatation  as  he  goes  down  town  on  his  forenoon  walk ;  some  of 
the  chapter  are  trimming  trees  in  their  gardens,  others  practising  chaato 
ibr  the  service,  and  a  few  in  their  arm-ehidrB  poring  over  ehoioe  edi- 
tions  of  the  classics ; — such  is  the  average  daflj  life  of  Sallshniy,  and 
Winchester,  and  Wells,  and  most  of  the  Cathedral  cities. 

The  dullest  and  the  most  hiteresdng  of  all  is  Canteihmy.  There  ia 
no  rural  aty  in  England  where  the  historic  associations  are  so  rich  and 
attractive,  and  the  present  life  so  utterly  stagnant  A  branch  railwaj 
from  the  Sontlieastem  terminates  there,  but  we  doubt  if  that  enterpris- 
ing company  have  ever  realized,  as  they  certainly  never  expected,  large 
dividends  from  that  invcbtment.  You  can  spend  a  day  in  Canterbury 
most  pleasantly,  but  you  wonder  that  any  one  should  spend  more  than 
a  day  there.  Neverthele^^,  as  candidates  are  never  wanting  for  consul- 
ships on  the  Syrian  and  Adriatic  coasts,  so  numbers  arc  ready  to  go  into 
honorable  exile  at  Canterbury,  and  to  live  a  semi-monastic  life  within 
three  hours  of  London  among  the  relics  and  gravestones  of  the  old 
monasteries. 

For  a  scholar  of  antiquarian  and  poetic  tastes,  who  is  willing  to  take 
things  leisurely,  there  is  material  in  Canterbnry  for  the  profitable  use 
of  time.  There  are  sevml  sabjeets  which  maj  be  investigated, —  the 
origin  here  of  Latin  Christianity  in  England,-* the  influence,  theolo^ 
cal  and  political,  of  the  great  line  of  archbishops  who  adorned  ibr 
many  centuries  this  mling  see,— the  femoas  tragedy  of  Becket^s  mur- 
der, and  the  strange  pilgrimages  to  his  marvellons  shrine^ — ihe  nam*' 
berless  legends  of  the  old  inns  and  by-streets,— the  history  of  the 
religious  sites,  the  rains  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St  Augustine's 
Abbey,  and  the  monuments  of  tfie  Cathedral,  —  the  critical  aocnracy 
of  tlie  crowning  poem  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  —  all  tliesc  may  give  a 
Canon,  who  is  reasonably  patient  and  enthusiastic,  an  agreeable  work 
to  do. 

We  wish  that  it  might  always  be  dun  '  ns  jrracefully  as  in  the  volume 
before  us.   The  lour  essays  here  contained  may  be  regarded)  we  trust. 
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as  only  the  firH         of  memorials  of  a  city  of  such  abundant  anti- 
quarian resources.    Mr.  Stanley  has  peculiar  gifts  as  a  local  historian 
of  tLc  Church.    His  tastes,  his  ability,  and  the  healthy  constitution  of 
his  iiiintl,  all  fit  him  to  <leal  fairly  with  the  traditidii^  which  surround 
bim  ill  :ni  old  town  like  Canterbury.    He  is  a  diligent  inquirer,  yet 
not  a  blind  eulogist  of  the  past.    0?ie  of  the  essays  in       %'olumc,  on 
"  The  Munler  of  Becket,"  was  originally  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Ke- 
▼iew  for  September,  1853,  and  attracted  much  attentioii  at  the  time  to 
its  vigorous  and  careful  handling.    The  other  three  essays,  ^'The 
Landing  of  Augustine,"  "  Edward  the  Black  Prinoe,"  and  "  Becket^s 
Shriney"  were  deliwed  as  LectoreB  before  an  AfiBodation  at  Canter- 
bnzy,  and  are  now  first  pablished.  They  are  all  ezceedln^y  well 
writteoy  in  a  dear,  manly,  Saxon  afyk,  whicb  u  dramatic  rather  in  the 
fine  grouping  of  its  parte  than  in  the  forced  brilliancy  of  ite  sentences. 
The  samtiTe  goes  steadily  on,  never  wearying  by  prdizitjr,  and  using 
minnte  details  only  when  ^ese  are  necessaiy  for  the  final  efi*ect  The 
trite  story  of  Gregory  and  the  Angles  in  the  Roman  slave-market, 
with  its  result  iu  the  conversion  of  Ethclbert  the  Saxon  king,  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  British  religion,  is  so 
graphically  told,  as  almost  to  seem  fresh  and  new ;  while  the  really 
new  and  curious  facts  conreming  Socket's  murder  are  so  presented  as 
almost  to  seem  old  and  fiuniliar.    The  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  in 
the  Trinity  Chapel,  back  of  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral,  in  some 
respects  the  most  striking  of  all  the  monuments  in  that  crowded  man- 
aoleom  of  the  noble  and  revered  dead,  is  made  the  text  of  an  accurate 
sketch  of  the  early  life,  the  exploits,  the  character,  and  the  death  of 
that  chief  of  the  Plantagenet  heroes.  Appended  to  this  essay  is  the  will 
cf  the  Black  Prince  in  Norman  French,  which  iUustrates  at  once  bis 
saperslition,  his  pride,  and  hia  aooomplldmients.  It  was  dictated  on 
the  day  befiwe  his  death.  The  eoostmctionof  his  tomb^  with  all  ita  orna- 
ments, ite  pkce,  ito  dumensians,  ito  inscription  ia  foorteen  stately  hex- 
ameters, — the  arrangemento  for  the  foneral, — the  disposition  of  all  his 
effects,  even  the  most  trifling,  —  the  names,  titles,  and  offices  of  the 
eight  executors,  and  the  customary  blessing  upon  his  son  liichai'd  ii  he 
keeps  these  piuting  charges,  the  curse  if  he  neglects  them,  —  all  are 
elegantly  written  down,  and  witnessed  in  the  comic  Latin  suffix  of 
John  de  Ormeshcvede,  publi(^  notary  of  Canterbury.    Mr.  Stanley 
adds  some  notes  which  explain  parts  of  tln^  -iiiL^ilar  will,  but  naively 
admits  that  he  cannot  tell  why  the  executors  changed  the  place  which 
the  Prince  had  expressly  ordered  for  his  tomb.    The  symbol  of  the 
ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  ^*Ich  diene"  upon  them,  which  appears 
on  six  of  the  escutebeons  on  the  monument^  is  relieyed  from  ite  mys- 
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teiy,  and  the  refics  eatpemM,  from  tliat  beam  above  the  enopj  ere 
tombed  much  better  than  in  the  rapid  reheanal  of  the  merger,  who 
repeats  ten  times  a  day  what  they  are»  what  they  cost,  and  how  kng 
they  have  hung  there.  The  likeness  of  the  Black  Prince  en  this  mon- 
ument is  said  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  other  now  existing. 

The  last  of  the  four  essays  is  the  longest  kind  the  most  elaborate. 
It  is  a  very  complete  account  of  the  rise,  glorjs  and  dowriiall  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  English  shrines  ;  in  fact,  the  only  shrine  in 
England  of  which  any  mention  is  made  to-day.  Multitudes  visit 
Ripon  to  see  the  ma?n!tircnt  ruin  of  Fountains  Abbey,  without  ever 
hearin^r  of  the  once  famous  St.  Wilfred,  whose  monument  in  that  town 
pilgrims  came  from  near  and  far  to  lion  or.  Have  not  the  chronicles 
of  that  most  industrious  Benedictine,  JMabillon,  told  of  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert  ?  Yet  it  is  the  last  thing  one 
inquires  for  in  that  glorious  Durham  GathedraL  The  shrine  of  Beck- 
et,  on  the  oontnuy^  Is  the  first  thing  one  asks  for  in  the  Canteiboty 
Oathedral.  Who  has  not  tead  of  its  wonderfol  treasiires^  the  silTer 
and  gold  and  pfedons  stones,  the  great  eaibnnele  which  leaped  from 
King  Louis's  ring  and  ftstened  itself  to  the  shrine»«—  the  fervor  of  the 
pilgrimages  in  winter,  on  the  annivenaiy  of  the  saints  death,  and  in 
swnmer,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  translation  of  his  bone^— the 
throngs  of  the  regularly  recurring  jubilee,  —  the  reverence  which  prel- 
ates and  nobles  and  kings  paid  here  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  martyrs,  —  the  characteristic  visit  of  Erasmus,  —  the  final 
darinsf  act  of  Cranmer,  destroying  at  a  blow  the  chief  relic  of  Rom- 
ish suj»erstition  in  the  land?  If  any  one  has  not  heard  of  these, 
let  him  lind  them  all  delightfully  related  in  Mr.  Stanley's  narrative, 
with  the  poetic  embellishments  which  Chaucer's  Tales  so  copiously  fur- 
nish. One  is  sad,  however,  to  find  that  the  iconoclasm  of  Henry  went 
so  far,  that  the  place  of  the  shrine  is  now  an  empty  space,  with  no 
vestige  of  its  former  honor  except  in  the  stones  hollowed  by  the  knees 
of  the  pilgrims.  The  round  in  which  the  pilgrims  once  were  led^ 
llrom  the  bloody  stones  in  the  south  transept,  where  the  prelate  fell, 
to  the  wooden  altar  where  he  prayed,  and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  with 
which  he  talked, -—down  into  the  ciypt  where  his  body  was  first  bm^ 
led,  and  where  his  bah>eU»th  shirt  and  his  sacred  8kull4)one  wrought 
perpetaal  mirades, — up  again  to  the  choir  and  the  sacristy,  where  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  relics,  which  the  Bohemuin  Leo  von  Bosmithal 
has  indicated  by  specimens  in  his  Lathi  Journal,  was  presented  to  the 
fiuthful  to  kiss  and  adore,— -and  at  last  ending  at  the  shrine  itself, 
where  many  were  like  to  expire  in  the  eeal  of  their  wonder  and  joy, 
—  alus  !  all  iha  glory  of  this  round  is  gone,  and  the  pilgrim  of  to-day 
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inds  neyer  a  mlic,  bot  only  the  wonf  itones,  to  Idsa.  The  least  ttrlkiDg 
MODg  the  moniiments  of  Oanterimry  Cathednl  now  ft  that  whidi  pre- 

fierres  the  name  of  him  who  once  was  known  all  over  Europe,  and, 

accordin;^  to  Roniish  clirunidcrs,  even  in  tin  Jloly  Liindj  —  tor  the 
populai'  lc<5end  will  have  it  that  the  iiiardeieio  ul  iiccket  expiated 
their  crime  in  penance  at  Jerusalem,  and  built  there  an  altar  to  the 
saiiiL 

Mr.  Stanley  has  added  to  his  essays  scTeral  interesting  documents, 
iiiusirating  the  history  of  Canterbury,  and  has  faithfully  compared  tlie 
Tery  numerous  and  conflicting  authorities  upon  the  murder  of  Becket. 
He  makes  no  parade  of  k^aming,  but  proves  that  he  hn^  examined  the 
enginal  sources  as  carefully  as  Gough  or  Profe^.^or  Willis.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  Becket  is  candid  and  imj)artial,  and  his  re- 
JkeUons  are  fidl  of  good  sense.  The  errors  of  the  Bemish  LdTes  of 
St  Thomas  of  Oanterhnxj  are  pointed  out,  but  not  harshly.  One  state- 
awnt  has  to  onr  ears  a  novel  sound,  that  a  large  lie  in  America  is 
eaUed  **  a  Cantevbuiy."  We  have  been  leas  fortunate  than  the  Intel* 
ligent  American  dergyman^"  who  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Stanley  as 
a  common  Taiikae  expression. 


8. —  Corstea^  Picturcsqm,  Historical,  and  SocitU:  wi^h  a  Sketch  of  the 
Early  Life  of  Napoleon^  and  an  Account  of  the  JJonaparic,  Paoli^ 
Pozzo  di  Boryo,  tuifl  other  Pri)icipal  Families,  suggested  hj  a  Tour 
in  the  Island  in  Translated  from  the  Genuau  of  Fekdinand 

Gregorovius,  by  Edward  Jot  Morris.  Philadelphia:  Parry 
andlTMilhu.   1856.   12mo.   pp,622^^  ^J^t/^^ 

Wk  are  gkul  that  a  book  which  was  so  emphatically  praised  in  the 
Westminster  Review  of  last  July  has  so  quickly  found  a  tmDslator» 
snd  one  so  competent  The  style  in  which  Mr.  Morris  has  done  this 
vorfc  leads  us  to  hope  well  for  the  original  work  on  Naples  which  he  is 
now  preparing.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  awkward  renderings  in 
the  Historical  Sketch,  the  English  of  this  vehime  is  as  idiomatic  as  if 
it  had  been  originaUy  written  in  that  tongue. 

Who  is  Greji^rovius  ?  The  name  has  not  a  German  sound,  and,  if 
afictitioii.s  usuiie,  does  not  sound  particularly  sweet.  T\'h;iiever  hLs 
i  :une,  the  roan  who  wrote  this  l  ook  has  established  an  enviable  repu- 
tanon.  It  is  a  finished  book,  li Mving  nuihing  tu  be  sjud  about  ita  sub- 
jeet,  and  saying  nothing  that  ought  not  to  be  said,   its  arrangement  is 
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philosophical ;  —  Urst,  a  concise  historical  sketch,  aud  then  the  pcT-^onal 
adventures,  discoveries,  and  reflections  of  the  aathor.  The  back* 
ground  is  fioiahed  before  the  colors  are  laid  on. 

The  obsenratlotis  of  thia  writer  in  Corsica  are  wonderfoUj  TBiioiia, 
reminding  one  constintljr  of  the  manj-eided  Goethe.  Nothing  eeema 
to  eecape  hinu   Every  important  town  of  the  iahmd,  on  the  wM  or  in 
the  hiUfli^  every  region,  from  the  tropical  heats  of  the  sonthem  plains 
to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  central  moontaina,  from  the  fertile  rii^fies 
of  Cape  Corso  to  the  chalk  diffii  of  Bonifacio, — thehannta  of  noted  rob- 
bers, and  the  homes  of  famous  men,  —  the  tower  of  Seneca,  the  retreat 
of  Pascal  Paoli,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon,  —  the  scenes  of  tragic 
catastrophes,  and  the  quicL  village  life,  —  the  geolog}%  botany,  industry, 
commerce,  traditional  customs,  patriotism,  and  poetry,  —  all  cfjine  into 
the  undulating  play  of  the  author's  cmutions  and  tiioughts,  wiiih'  over 
all  is  thrown  the  ever-present  and  terrible  shadow  of  the  "  Vendetta," 
whidi  no  change  of  time  can  banish  from  the  Corsican  land.  Charm- 
ing digressiona  beguile  Us  along  the  way,  and  surround,  before  we 
know  it,  this  rough  and  neglected  iskiod  with  the  richest  daasic  aad 
nwnanttc  associations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book,  we  marvel  that 
so  dull  a  countrj  should  have  been  chosen  for  a  summer  tour;  at  the 
end,  we  have  vowed  that  no  visit  of  ours  to  Europe  shall  leave  oat 
this  most  interesting  excursion*  Pascal  PaoU  has  become  one  of  our 
heroes,  and  we  shall  join  Corsica  henceforward  to  the  thought  of  his 
stern  and  noble  virtue,  much  more  than  to  the  name  of  that  great  con- 
queror who  so  ungratefully  forgot  the  hiuuble  home  of  his  childhood. 


f 


9,  —  The  Mayflower^  and  Miscellaneous  Wntingt.  By  Harriet 
Beeghkr  Stows.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.  1855- 
12mo.  pp.  471.       /  y7  ^ 

A  LAROS  amount  of  high  intellectual  abili^  must  needs  go  almost 
unrecognized,  or  pass  into  speedy  oblivion,  because  employed  in  csotri* 
btttions  to  periodical  literature,  which  is  impersonal  to  audi  a  degree  as 
by  no  means  to  confer  the  charaetfor  it  possesses.  Though  we  recol- 
lected many  of  the  pieces  in  ibis  book,  and  they  had  made  us  think  t^e 
better  of  the  magazines  in  which  they  originally  appeared,  they  yst 
had  not  separately  produced  upon  us  the  impression  which  together 
they  now  make  w  iih  regard  to  iheir  writer.  As  we  read  them  in  their 
collective  form,  we  perceive  that  her  worid-iamous  tale  was  not  the 
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miraculous  outblooming  of  a  genius  that  had  previoasly  given  no  sign, 
but  thai  in  the  MisoeUanoous  Writings  "  of  earlier  years  there  had 
been  the  distinct  presage  of  high  and  enduring  reputation.  There  are 
among  them  speeimens  of  eharactei^painting  and  of  dialogae^  of  the 
bdicEona  and  the  pathetic,  which  are  hardlj  surpassed  in  their  kind  by 
corfefipoodiug  pa:;:3ages  in    Undo  Tom's  Cabin*'* 


10. —  The  JSiU^  of  MxuaehuftU.  The  Chlomal  PeriaeL   By  John 
Ststsof  Bakrt.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  ^  CSo.  1855. 

16mo.   pp.516.  J2^^j^ 

is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  vulumes  in  preparation  bj  the 
author.    It  embraces  the  history  of  ^Massachusetts  from  its  discovery, 
by  Euroi)ean  voyagers  to  th(!  union  ol  the  territories  of  Massachusetts 
(the  Bay  Colony),  Plymouth,  and  Maine  under  the  "Province  cliar- 
ter"  in  1692.    It  lacks  no  cliaracteristic  needed  to  win  for  the  fmished 
worlL  a  place  among  the  standard  histories  that  do  honor  to  our  country 
and  our  age.    As  to  tlic  fundamental  merit  of  accuracy,  the  best  au>  • 
thorities  have* been  uniformly  consulted  and  carefully  collated;  conjSict- 
ing  testimonies  have  been  weighed  with  judicial  impartiality ;  and,  on 
points  that  must  remain  doubtful,  the  entire  sum  of  extant  eyidence  is 
given.  In  the  next  essential  of  personal  interest  in  his  snl^ect,  the 
author  manifests  an  enthusiasm,  fervent,  but  not  blinding.  He  revms, 
without  worshipping,  our  Puritan  ancestors.   He  beholds  in  them  men 
of  lofly  courage,  firm  principle,  and  fiuth  worthy     the  primitiTe  ages, 
but  does  not  see  in  them  "  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men."    He  admires 
them  enoucrh  to  make  the  most  of  their  kingly  and  priestly  elementjs  of 
oharactei,  L*ui  not  enough  to  deny  their  frailties,  or  to  ascrihe  to  them 
preternatural  insight  and  foresight.    As  a  ^[H'cimen  of  the  discrimi- 
nating judgment  which  mai^ks  the  entire  volume,  we  quote  the  toUow- 
ing  paragraph  with  reference  to  the  proYisional  constitution  adopted  on 
board  the  Mayflower. 

**  While,  on  the  Ono  hand,  much  eloquence  has  been  expended  in  expatiat- 
ing on  this  compact,  as  if  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  had  consciously,  and  for 
the  first  lime,  been  discovered,  in  an  age  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism  and  equality,  —  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Pilfrrirns  were  '  actuated  by  tho  nio?t  darin^^  ambition,'  and  that,  even 
at  this  earlv  period,  they  designed  to  crt  ci  a  government  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  iiintlirr  country.  But  liie  truth  seems  to  bo,  that,  although  the 
form  of  government  adopted  by  the  emigrants  was  republican  ia  its  character, 
TOL.  LXXXI.  —  NO.  16d.  34 
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and  remarkably  liberal,  at  the  same  time  its  founder*  aekDowl edged  suitable 
allegiance  to  England,  and  regarded  themselves  as  connected  with  the  land  of 
their  nativity  by  political  and  social  ties,  both  enduring'  and  endearing.  Left 
to  themaeWes  in  a  wilderness  land,  apart  from  all  foreign  nid.  and  thrown  \]pon 
their  own  resources,  with  none  to  help  or  advise,  they  adopted  ihat  course 
which  commended  itself  to  their  calm  judgment  aa  the  simplest  and  best ; 
and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  their  compact  was  democratic,  it  seems 
chiefly  to  intimate  that  self-government  is  naiuraUy  attractive  to  the  mind,  and 
is  spoutaueously  resorted  to  in  cmergencie^j  like  the  present.  It  is  as  unwise 
to  flatter  our  ancestors  by  ascribing  to  them  motives  diflerent  from  those  which 
themselves  prufes^>ed,  as  it  is  unjust  to  prefer  charges  against  them  to  which 
they  are  not  obnoxious.  They  were  honest,  sincere,  and  God-fearing  men ; 
humble  io  their  ciienmstaneas,  and  guided  by  their  own  judgment ;  but  en* 
dowed  with  no  singular  prophetic  vision,  and  claiming  no  preternatuial  politi- 
cal sagacity .  They  oould  penetrate  the  future  no  further  than  to  confide  in  the 
justice  of  God  and  the  power  of  truth.  The  latter  they  knew  must  ultimalaly 
pravail,  for  the  former  was  pledged  to  secure  its  triumph."^ pp.  84, 85. 

We  are  gratified  to  imd  that  Mr.  liarry  does  ample  justice  to  the 
worth  and  senrices  of  Roger  Conant,  than  whom  the  infant  Coloniea 
bad  no  better  man,  but  some  of  whose  virtues  were  so  far  beyond  his 
age  as  to  have  failed  with  bis  oontemporaries  of  so  emphatic  a  reoog- 
nitioa  as  is  beginning  to  be  awarded  by  tbeir  posterity.  He  was,  no 
doabty  a  Puritan  in  faith,  and  a  man  of  the  seTerest  sanctity  in  morals, 
but  evidently  was  less  afiraid  of  Episcopacy  than  bis  6r8t  associates,  and 
cherished  other  sentiments  than  those  of  avenuon  and  loathing  for  the 
ritual  and  liturgy  of  the  English  Church.  Indeed,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that,  both  at  Cape  Ann,  and  at  Naumkeag  before  the  arrival 
of  Endioott,  the  religions  services  performed  under  his  auspices  were 
in  accordance  with  the  worship  of  the  Established  Church ;  and,  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  may  account  for  the  degree  to  which  a  inan  of  so  much 
energy,  discretion,  aud  experience  was  suilered  to  lall  iiiiu  relireineni 
and  obscurity. 

Wc  are  glad  that  the  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Barry  has  been  left 
uuattcmpted  until  now.  There  has  been  no  jueviuus  time,  when  nu- 
merous omissions  or  inaccuracies  would  not  liiivc  been  inevitable.  But 
the  labors  of  the  last  few  years  on  public  documents,  local  traditions, 
and  family  records  have  accumulated  for  the  state  historiographer  ma- 
terials which  almost  oppress  him  with  their  copiousness,  and  which, 
though  far  from  settling  all  questions  of  interest  and  moment,  oftener 
leave  doubt  from  the  discrepancy  than  from  the  silence  of  witnesses. 
In  this  field,  the  harvesters  have  been  so  numerous  and  zealous,  that 
the  gleaninp  which  yet  remain  can  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  It 
was  well,  then,  that  we  should  hitherto  have  depended  for  the  past  for- 
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tones  of  otir  State  on  compends  and  monographs  ;  and  it  is  well  now 
that  we  should  possess  a  perinaneiiL  and  voluminous  history,  which 
may,  indeed,  in  future  editions  demiuid  the  correction  of  some  of  its 
details,  but  can  hardly  need  to  be  reconstructed  in  any  essential  por- 
tion. Hoping,  if  not  hefore,  on  the  publication  of  the  remaining  vol- 
umes, to  take  such  extended  notice  of  this  work  as  it  claims  and  merits, 
we  will  only  add,  that  the  style  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  chaste,  unam- 
bitioii8»  £ree  firom  ofiensive  mannerisms,  and  neither  obscure  by  over- 
condsenesSy  nor  wearisome  by  prolixity. 


11.  —  The  Htttory  of  DvHtUn^  N.  Bi,  emiaining  the  Addrets  by  Chables 
Mason,  and  the  Proceedings  at  the  Centennial  CelehraHony  July  17, 
1852  ;  wiUi  a  Register  of  Families,   Boston.   1855.   8vo.   pp.  4i33. 

More  than  a  tourth  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  the  ser- 
vices, public  and  festive,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration,  and  tlie  residue 
i?  precisely  wliat  a  town-history  ought  to  be,  containing  everything 
which  it  can  be  of  any  use  or  interest  to  have  in  permanent  record, — 
lists  of  town  and  church  officers,  of  the  owners  and  occupants  of  es- 
tates, and  of  the  members  of  trades  and  professions,  collections  under 
appropriate  heads  of  traditions  and  anecdotes,  and  a  genealogical  regis- 
ter as  complete  as  it  could  be  made  of  all  the  families  that  have  ever 
liyed  within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  together  with  numerous  portraits 
of  its  eminent  natives  and  leading  citizens.  Dublin  has  the  distinction 
of  containing  within  its  limits  a  large  portion  of  the  Mbnadnock  Moun- 
tain. Its  central  village  is  set  upon  a  hiH,"  being  little  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  at  considerably  more  than  half  the 
height  of  Monadnock  itself.  It  occupies  the  water-shed  between  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary  for 
many  years  found  their  way  irom  the  opposite  sides  of  the  roof  through 
different  rivers  to  the  ocean.  The  territory  of  Dublin,  attractive  in 
the  hiizhcst  degree  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  offered  in  roerrird  to  soil 
an<!  <  limatc  but  few  inducements  to  early  cottiers  ;  yet  it  has  maintained 
a  rank  among  the  very  first  of  our  New  England  towns  as  to  the  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  the  liberal  support  of 
educational  and  religious  institutions,  and  the  number  of  choice  men 
sod  noble  women  all  over  the  country  who  claim  it  as  their  birthplace. 
It  need  be  no  secret  that  this  volume  has  been  compiled  by  Rev.  Levi 
W.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Senior  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Dublin, 
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whoee  lon^,  wise,  and  indefatigable  senrices  to  Hie  canse  of  learning 
and  of  inety  have  oontriboted  not  a  little  towards  creating  tbe  best 
part  of  the  histoiy  he  has  written* 


12. — Uhlemauh's  Syriac  Grammar^  translated  from  the  German  hf 
Enoch  Hutcitinson.  With  a  Course  of  Meercisesin  Syriac  Gram- 
mart  and  a  C/in  sfomathy  mnf  JMef  Lexicon^  prepared  hjf  the  Tram- 
UUar.   New  York:  D.  Appleton     Qo.   1855.  8to.  pp.  867. 

To  one  already  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  the  character  presents  the 
only  (and  that  not  a  serious)  obstacle  to  the  stndy  of  the  8yriac  The 
anomalies  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  Occidental  languages,  almost 
all  reappear  in  the  latter,  and  the  two  bear  hardly  a  less  dose  mntoal 

kindred  than  the  Grerman  and  the  Low  Dutch.   The  book  before  ns 

contain^  not  only  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  Syriac,  but 
a  method  which  would  entirely  supersede  the  need  of  an  instructor. 
We  have  never  ?5een  materials  of  the  kind  so  skilfully  arranged,  or  so 
lar?rp  afi  nmuuiit  of  help  in  the  acquisition  of  a  language  l)rt)uiiht  with- 
in so  brief  a  space.  The  Chrestomathy  is  composed  of  extracts  from 
tbe  Peshito,  followed  by  a  minute  verbal  analysis  ;  and  these  extracts 
are  sufficiently  varied  to  furnish  specimens  of  every  variety  of  style  to 
be  found  in  the  entire  version. 


18.—^  OoBedum  of  FanaUar  QuoiaiionSf  vnA  CompUu  Indices  <f 
Atdhon  and  Sid^'eds,  Cambridge :  John  Bartlett.  1855.  ICmo. 
pp.  2d5. 

The  plan  of  this  little  book  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  its 
worth  would  bear  a  close  proportion  to  its  size.  The  compiler's  object 
is  to  show  whence  come  the  scraps  of  verse  and  prose,  that  have  been 
wrenched  from  their  original  coimeciion,  hare  fallen  into  common  use, 
and  have  often  lost  all  recoixi  of  their  paternity ;  and,  where  they  have 
been  corrupted,  to  restore  the  ipsissima  verba.  Tlie  arrangement  is 
very  felicitous.  The  quotations  from  each  poet  and  prose-writer  are 
placed  by  themselves,  and  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  quotations  u 
given  at  the  dose  of  the  volume.  Shakespeare,  so  many  of  whose  say- 
ings have  become  household  words,  (some  of  t^em  not  infreqneotly 
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^looted  as  from  the  Bible,)  furniaheB  the  material  for  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  the  volume.  Tertulliao,  we  are  remmded,  was  the  anihor  of 
that  most  ezpressiTe,  yet  nnrhetorical  mixture  of  metaphon, — ^The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  It  is  mndi  better  in 
Latin  than  in  EngMsh :  **  Plures  efSdmnr,  quoties  metimur  a  yobis ; 
semen  est  sanguis  Christianorum.'' 

14.  —  1.  Internal  E^ndevces  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  Part 
I.     Remarls  on  Christianitf/  and  the  Gftspihs,  with  Partindar  Ref- 
erence to  Strauss' s     Life  of  JesusJ'*    Part  II.    Portions  (f  an  Un- 
finished  Work,    By  ANDiiKws  NoBTON.    Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
Co.    1855.    8vo.    pp.  300. 
2.  A  TransUsHm  of  the  GospeU.    With  Notes,  In  Two  Volumes.  By 
Akprews  Norton.   Boston :  Little,  Brown,  i&  Co.   1855.  8vo. 
pp.  443, 565. 

■  « 

Mr.  Norton  was  a  sceptic  by  nature  and  by  habit  He  repudiated 
intuition  as  a  ground  of  belief  could  not  tolerate  mysticism,  and  had  so 
little  appetency  for  the  supernatural  that  he  could  admit  it  only  on  com- 
pulsion. We  doubt  wlietlier  the  fraternity  of  learned  men  has  ever  had 
a  member  more  cautious  in  the  weighing  oi  evidence,  or  more  reluctant 
to  ex])ress  assent  where  positive  proof  was  wanting.  We  deem  it  there- 
fore ;i  fact  of  no  little  interest  and  value,  that  of  all  Biblicivl  scholars 
none  has  expressed  mortj  uniiormly  or  more  emphatically  than  he  im- 
plicit faith  in  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revehuion,  and  in  our  pres- 
ent Giospels  as  its  authentic  records,  and  the  genuine  works  of  the  men 
whose  names  they  bear.  To  his  mind,  it  was  the  part  of  weak  credu* 
lity  to  assume  any  other  ground.  He  had  the  keenest  possible  sense  of 
the  incongruities  and  absurdities  involved  in  the  postulates  alike  of 
PaolaB,  Eiehhom,  Strauss,  and  the  Tubingen  SchooL  His  fiiith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Gospels  and  the  divine  authority  of  their  central 
personage  formed  the  basis  of  his  intellectual,  no  less  than  of  his  spir- 
itual character,  and  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  boldest 
criticisms  upon  the  sacred  text,  which  were  always  profoundly  reveren- 
I  mi  ill  their  tone  and  temper.  The  object  of  his  tliree  earlier  volumes 
on  the  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  "  was  to  demonvStrate  their  sub- 
-tantiai  integrity  and  tlieir  autliorsliip  by  their  reputed  writers,  by  the 
te-timony  of  early  wituesses,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time?,  and  by 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  what  we  know  of  the  reception  and 
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ciienladoDi  of  these  book*:  nn  niiy  other  theory.  The  potUmmons  vol- 
nme  first  named  at  the  head  oi'  this  notice  was  designed  to  complete  the 
demotifllinlioa  by  the  intemal  marks  of  genuineness  presented  in  the 
chanusleristies  nnd  contents  of  tlie  Gospels.  The  Firsi  Fftrt  of  the 
Tolame  is  oecopied,  not  in  a  direct  answer  to  Stnuiss,  bal  in  the  derel- 
opment  of  precisely  those  points  of  evidence  which  hare  a  direct  bear^ 
ing  upon  the  Stranssian  theory.  The  Second  Fart  iSnstratea  the 
arguments  derived  from  ^  the  consistency  of  the  narratiye  in  the  Gos- 
pels with  itself,  and  with  all  our  knowledge  bearing  on  the  eubject,**  and 
from  **  the  character  of  Christ  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels." 

The  two  remaining  volumes  —  tlie  Tninslatioii  and  Notes  —  are  the 
compli  lilt  nt  of  Mr.  Norton's  original  plan,  and  embody  the  results  of 
his  lifelong  study  of  tiie  Gospels.  They  indeed  contain  many  render- 
ings and  glossc?^  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept;  but  if  the  traiis- 
latiou  has  aoy  &ult,  it  is  an  over-close  literalnessy  which  led  liim  of^en 
to  represent  single  Greek  words  by  the  corresponding  English  words, 
instead  of  transforming  Greek  idioms  into  corresponding  English  idi* 
oms.  The  Notes  are  not  mere  transcripts  and  modifications  of  preced- 
ing critidsmsy  hut  display  throughout  first-hand  dealing  with  the  sacred 
text ;  and,  if  they  do  not  always  command  assent)  they  are  always  of 
value  as  conveying  the  matured  opinions  (and  the  reasons  finr  them)  of 
one  whose  adaptation  and  culture  for  the  work  of  an  interpreter  have 
heen  equalled  by  few  in  any  age,  and  surpassed  certainly  by  none  of 
our  own  fellow-countrymen. 


15.  —  Mf^ories  of  Youth  and  Manhood,     By  Sidnet  Willabd. 
Cambridge :  John  Barllett.    1855.    2  vols.  IGmo.   pp.  351,  334 

Few  men  have  been  more  beloved,  none  more  worthily,  than 
Profe<5for  Willard,  by  the  numerous  ranks  of  his  pupils,  fellow-laborers, 
and  friends.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  liis  life  to  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  forlorn  hope  of  Hebrew  literature.  If  any  man  could  have  lescoed 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Hebrew  firom  decadence,  he  would  have  done 
so  by  his  patience,  thoroughness,  and  amenity  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the 
profound  respect  and  affection  with  which  he  inspired  all  who  cams 
under  his  tuition.  In  the  work  before  us  he  has  compiled  valusUe 
memoranda  of  men  and  things  from  the  papers  of  his  Ihfher,  the  late 
Fresident  WiUard,  autobio^aaphical  sketches  of  the  most  interesting 
character,  reminiscences  of  College  history,  and  nuiices  of  the  many 
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persons  of  greater  or  less  distinction  with  whom  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life  he  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  These 
Tolnmes  contain  mi^cfa  which  else  would  not  have  seen  the  light,  jet 
for  lack  of  which  we  should  have  been  the  losers.  They  are  marked 
equally  by  keen  disoemmeat  and  tmiform  kindness  of  spirit.  They  are 
at  the  same  tune  worthy  of  the  author's  literary  reputation,  and  make 
us  r^^t  that  what  he  had  previously  written  should  have  been  for  the 
most  part  buried  in  periodical  literature,  which,  howeyer  full  of  life 
when  new,  it  is  proverbially  hard  to  resuscitate.  They  cannot  hS\  of  a 
welcome  from  the  graduates  of  Harvard  generally,  and  from  all  who 
love  to  trace  the  fountains  of  history  in  personal  biography'  and 
anecdote. 


16. —  CfhrisiiagU^f  i(9  Eumee  and  Evidence:  or,  An  Ancd^e  of  ike 
New  Teetcement  into  Uttlorieai  Facts,  Doctrinesy  Opinion»f  and 
Phraseology,    By  Georob  W.  Bubkap,  D.  D.   Boston :  Crosby, 

Nichols,  &u  Co.    1855.    12mo.  pp.  410. 

The  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  accompanied 

by  an  array  of  historical  facts,  natural  and  miraculous.  In  recording 
these  facts,  and  in  communicating  the  contents  of  the  divine  revelations 
which  they  attested,  the  sacred  writers  employed  of  course  die  style  of 
their  coiintrv  and  age,  and  could  not  have  avoided  the  use  of  phraseology 
(informed  to  the  then  current  opinionn  in  philosophy  and  on  general 
subjects.  Had  they  taken  a  dilierent  course,  they  might  have  written 
for  remote  posterity,  but  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  people 
of  their  own  times.  But  it  is  from  the  phraseology  thus  used,  and  the 
opinions  thus  referred  to^  that  recent  infidelity  and  naturalifm  have 
derived  n  very  large  proportion  of  their  most  specious  cavils  and  objeo- 
tions.  On  this  ground  tiiey  have  been  successfully  met  by  Cbristtan 
seholan  ob  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  among  whom  we  might  name  as 
ibremost  Meander  and  Stuart  Br.  Buniap's  work  has  this  same 
purpose.  He  attempts,  by  a  logical  analysis  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  New  Testament,  to  discriminate  between  the  revelation 
sad  its  media  on  ^e  one  hand,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  its 
being  put  on  record  on  the  other;  and  to  ward  olF  from  the  former 
ohjections  which  cease  to  be  objections  when  it  is  understood  tliat  they 
liave  s()l<'  reference  to  the  latter.  The  work  manifest,^  equal  ability  and 
l(!arniiig.  In  great  part  its  conclusions  cannot  fail  to  win  the  butfrages 
of  every  roa-oTiable  believer  iu  Christianity;  though  on  some  points 
those  who  acimu  iIk  author's  general  principles  might  differ  from  him 
as  to  their  application. 
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Currie.    May,  1855. 

The  NajRarile's  Vow.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, in  San  Francisco,  Sunday,  March  4,  1855.  By  C.  F.  Winslovv,  H,D. 
Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &.  Co.  1855. 

The  Sixth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  in  the  City  of  Rozboiy. 
Roxbnry.  1855. 

On  the  Inflnenee  of  Soda!  Degradation  in  prododng  Panperism  and  Crime, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Free  Colored  Citiaena  and  Foreigners  in  the  United  States* 
By  the  Rer.  Robert  Everest. 

Doing  Ciood.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Unitarian  and  Baptist  Con- 
gregations of  Jamaica  Plain,  on  Fast  Day,  April  5, 1855.  By  Rev.  Heman 
Lincoln.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1855. 

Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  MasBSchosetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  to  the  Corpoiatton.  Cambridge. 
1855. 

A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Rev.  James  Flint,  D.  D.,  Senior 
Pastor  of  the  East  Church  in  Salem  ;  with  an  Address  deUvercd  on  the  Day  of 
his  Burini,  March  7,  1855.  By  Hev.  Dextex  Clapp.  Salem;  Ueoxy  Whip- 
ple &  Son.  1855. 
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NarjrReguter  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  Tearless.  Washington.  1855. 

Report  of  the  CommiarioneiB  of  Alien  Paoeeogeia  and  Foreign  Paopeis, 
1854.    Boston.  1866. 

Arithmetieal  Calculations  of  the  Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Moon.  By 
Samuel  E.  Cones.   Washington.  16S6. 

The  Immaealate  Conception.  A  Sermon  pteached  io  the  Chnieh  of  the 
Unity,  Worcester,  and  in  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Worcester,  on 
the  14th  and  2 l8t  of  Janaaxy,  1855.  By  Edwsid  £»  Hale.  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &,  Co.  1855. 

Semi-Centennial  Celebration.  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundinnr  of  the 
New  YoiIk  Histozical  Society.  Monday,  November  SO,  1854.  New  YorJc. 
185 1 . 

The  Education  demanded  by  the  People  of  the  United  States.  A  Dis- 
course delivered  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  July  25,  1854,  on  the  Occa- 
sion of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Presidency  of  Eliphalet  Noit,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.    By  Francis  Way  land.    Boston  :  PhiiUps,  Sampson,  &  Co.  1R55. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Winchester,  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  \ear  1851  -55.    Boston.  1855. 

What  makes  Slavery  a  Question  of  National  Concern  ?  A  Lecture,  deliv- 
end,  by  invitation,  at  New  York,  January  30,  and  at  Syraoose,  February  1, 
1865.  By  Charlee  Fraaeia  Adams.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1856. 

Speech  of  Rev.  Rodney  A.  Miller,  of  Woicester,  on  the  Plnmmer  Profes- 
soiship.  Delivered  April  19,  1866,  before  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University.   Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1855. 

Tbe  Old  and  the  New :  A  Sermon  containing  the  History  of  the  First  Unl- 
tsiian  Chnreh  in  Washington  City.  Preached  on  Snnday,  December  31, 
1854,  by  Moocore  D.  Conway.    Washington.  1855. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Institote  for  the  Promotion  of  Sdenoe*  New 
Series.   Vol.  I.  No.  1.    Washington.   March,  1855. 

Tlie  Strength  and  Beauty  of  tbe  Sanctuary.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Dedication  of  ttie  First  Congregational  Church  in  Natick,  Massachusetts, 
November  15,  1854.  By  Rev.  Ellas  Nason.  Boston:  S.  K.  Whipple. 
1855. 

Report  of  the  Coinmi^ioners  for  the  Establishment  of  a  State  Refonn 
School  for  Girls,  under  the  Resolves  of  April  12,  1854.    Boston.  1855. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Female  Medical  Education  Society,  and  the 
New  England  Female  Medical  Collerre.    Boston.  1855. 

The  Terms  of  the  Gospel  Trust  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Installation  of 
the  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  as  Associate  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Port- 
hmd.  Me.,  January  31,  1856.  By  George  E.  Ellis.  Portland :  George  B. 
Davis.  1855. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  tbe  Installation  of  Caleb  D.  Bradlee,  as  Psstor  of 
tbe  Allen  Street  Chnreh  in  Csmbridge,  December  11, 1854.  By  Thomas 
Starr  King.  With  the  Charge,  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  and  Address  to 
the  People.  Boeton :  Benjamin  H.  Greene.  1855. 

My  Brother's  Keeper.  By  A.  B.  Warner.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.   1855.  S4mo.   pp.  385. 
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My  Mo4har :  or,  Raeottectim  of  Bfatemal  lofliioiiM.  Bootcm ;  Godd  & 
Liacoln.   18S5.   S4iiio.  pp.854. 

The  Two  Gottdim ;  or,  Rome  in  this  Woild.  By  the  Author  of  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe/'  etc.  New  Torii :  B.  Applelon  Go.  1855.  S4mo. 
pp.  338. 

The  Altar  at  Home :  Pmyen  for  the  Family  and  the  Cloaet.  By  Clergy- 
men in  and  near  Boston.   Boston.    1855.    l'2ino.   pp.  350. 
E9<^ay;;  by  Theophilus  Panons.   Thiid  Edition.   Boston  :  Crosby,  Nieh* 

ols,  «fc  Co,    1855.    Ifimo.    p]v  1!>2. 

Tho  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Vir 'in  Mary,  Mother  of  G<^d  : 
a  Dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  J.  D.  Bryant,  M.  D.  Boston;  Pat- 
lick  Donahoe.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  329. 

Tricolored  Sketches  in  Pans,  during  the  Years  l851<-3-3.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    24mo.    pp.  368. 

The  School  of  Christ ;  or,  ChricULinity  viewed  in  its  Leading  Aspects.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  h.  R.  Foote.  Boston  :  Guuid  &  Lincoln.  1655.  i2mo. 
pp.  800. 

The  Saints'  loheritanoe;  or,  The  World  to  Come.  By  Henry  F.  HiU. 
Fourth  Edithm.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  At  Co.   1855,  84mo.  pp«  964. 

Ssbbath  Evening  Readrags  on  the  New  Testament.  St  Luke.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Comming,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Boaton:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
1855.   19mo.   pp.  476. 

The  GoMoB  Reed;  or,  The  Tkue  Measnre  of  a  TVue  Chnnh.  By  B.  F. 
Barrett.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.   1855.   S4mo.   pp.  311. 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  Kindred  Papers  relating  to  the 
Sphere,  Cohdition,  and  Duties  of  Woman.  By  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited 
by  her  Brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hosaee  Greeley. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.   pp.  488. 

History  for  Boys  ;  or,  Annals  of  the  Nations  of  Modem  Europe.  By  John 
G.  Edrrnr     New  York.    1855.    16mo.    pp.  451. 

The  Sti.rv  of  the  Peasant-Boy  PhiIo<*opher ;  or,  "A  Child  Gathering  Peb- 
bles oij  tiie  Sen  Shnrp."  (Founded  on  liio  Farlv  T;ife  of  Ferguson,  the  Shep- 
herd-buy Astron(»rnor,  and  intended  to  show  how  a  poor  Lad  became  acquainted 
with  the  Principles  of  Natural  Science.)  l^y  Henry  Msyhew.  New  Yojk: 
Harper  &,  Brothers.    1855.    i(j  mo.    pp.  600. 

The  Rohertsonian  System.  The  Whole  French  Language.  By  T.  Robert- 
son. Edited  by  Louis  Ernst.  New  Y^ork:  Hoe  Lock  wood  Son.  1855. 
24mo.    pp.  G05. 

The  Robertsonian  System.  Key  to  the  Whole  French  Language.  By  T. 
Robertson.  Edited  by  Louis  Ernst.  New  York:  Roe  Lockwood  &  Son. 
1855.   S4mo.   pp.  107. 

PrtM  Essays  on  Juvenile  Dehnqueney.  Published  under  the  Bireetion  of 
the  Board  of  Managem  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia : 
Edward  C.  it  John  Bid^e.  1855. 

The  Magio  Word.  By  Alton.  Boston :  Jamea  Munroe  ft  Co.  1855. 
16mo.  pp.  183. 

The  PractiGal  American  Cook  Book;  or,  Praetseal  and  Seientifie  Cookery. 
By  a  Housekeeper.  NewToric:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.  1855.  Iftmo.  pp.967. 
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Leaves  from  a  Family  Journal.  From  the  French  of  Emile  bouvestre. 
New  York  :  D  A  ppleton  &  Co.    1855.    24mo.    { 11.  277. 

Le  Cure  iMati  lud  ;  or,  Social  and  Religious  Custcuiis  in  France.  By  Eu- 
gene tie  CuurciUuii.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.   185.'i.  24mo.  pp.255. 

A  Commonplace  Book  of  Thoughls,  Memories,  aud  Fancies,  Original  and 
Sdeeied.  By  Mrs.  Jamioson.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  lb j5. 
Mbo.   pp.  3d9. 

Virgil ;  with  English  Notes,  prepared  for  the  Use  of  ClssBioal  Sehools  and 
CoUegss.  By  Fnneis  Bowen,  A.  M«  Stereotype  Edition,  fioetoo :  James 
Momoe  &  Co.   1856.   19iiio.   pp.  600. 

Our  Countrymen ;  or  Biief  lAemolm  of  Eminent  Ameiienns;  By  Benson 
J.  Lossing.  Illustrated  by  103  PortrsitSi  by  Lossing  and  Barrttt.  New 
York  :  Ensign,  Bridgman,  &  Fanning.  1855.  24mo.  pp.407. 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Bart.,  the  only  Native  of  New  Eng- 
land who  was  created  a  Baronet  during  our  Connection  with  the  Mother 
Country.  By  Usher  Parsons.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1855.  Idmo. 
pp.  352. 

Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis,  prepared  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at 
Giessen.  By  Dr.  lleinrich  Will,  Professor  of  I'^xperimental  Chemistry  in  the 
University  at  Giessen.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Daniel 
Breed,  M.  D.,  and  Lewis  II.  Sleiuer,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Boston  :  James  Munroe 
&  Co.    1855.    Svo.    pp.  297. 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Uic  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  Commencement  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Thirty-third  Con- 
gress. FartL   Washington.   1854.   16mo.  pp.699. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Surrey,  showing  the  Progress 
<rftheSnnrey  during  the  Year  1853.  Washington.  1864.  8vo.  pp.  87, 186. 
Charts  64. 

Reoords  of  the  Croremor  and  Company  of  Massaehosetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land. Printed  by  Order  of  the  Legislature.  Edited  by  Nathaniel  B.  Shurt- 
leff,  M.  D.  Vol.  m.  Ift44  - 1667.  I V. ,  Part  L  1660  - 1660.  Part  H.  1661- 
1674.    Y.  1G74-1686.    Boston.    1854.   8vo.    pp.  510,  518,  647, 607. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.  With  Life,  Critical  Dissertation, 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York  :  D.  AjM^l'^t'^i'  &  Co.    1855.    16mo.    pp.  314,  344. 

History  oi  rurkoy.  By  A.  de  Lamartine.  Translated  from  the  French. 
In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.1.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  24mo. 
pp.  403. 

Cotton  is  King  :  or,  The  Culture  of  Cotton,  and  its  Relation  to  Agriculture, 
Maautactures,  and  Commerce  ;  to  the  Free  Colored  People  ;  aad  to  those  who 
hold  that  Slavery  is  in  itself  sinful.  By  an  American.  Cincinnati :  Moore, 
Wilstach,  Keys,  &  Co.    1855.    ISmo.   pp.  310. 

SoTgieal  Reports,  and  Miseellaneous  Fnpers  on  Medieal  Snbjects.  By 
George  Hayward,  M.  P.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  dt  Co.  1866.  16mo. 
pp.  453. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romana  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  William  and  Maiy  in  1688.  By  John  Lingard,  D.  D.  A  New 
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Edition,  as  enlarged  hy  Dr.  lingaid  ahortly  balnre  his  Death.  In  Thirteen 
Volumes.   Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampeon*  &  Co.   Vols.  VIII.- Xm.  1855. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy,  uith  a  Collection  of  Astronomical 
Tables.  By  Eliaa  Loomie,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  6l  Biolhezs.  1866. 
16mo.    pp.  497. 

Literary  and  Historical  Miscellanies.  By  George  Bancroft.  New  York: 
Harper  &.  JJrothrr?.    1^55.    IGmo.  pp.517. 

Treatise  on  bociuiogy,  Ttieoretical  and  Practical.  By  Henry  Hughes 
Philadelphia  :  LippincoU,  Granibo,  &  Co.    1854.    12mo.    pp.  292. 

Foster's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  illustrated  by  n  Scries  of  the  mosi 
recently  discovered  and  brilliant  FxperimeQUii  knuvvii  to  lixe  JScienco.  ivew 
York  :  llarpt^r  6^  Brothers.    1355.    24mo.    pp.  136. 

Catholie  and  Protestant  Nations  compered  in  their  llireefold  RelatioDe  to 
Wealth,  Knowledge,  and  Morality.  By  Rev.  Napoleon  Rooaaell,  of  Parian 
With  an  lotioduokion,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rot.  Baptialo  Noel,  of  Imndoo. 
Boeton  :  John  P.  Jewett  it  Co*   1865.   16roo.  pp.  086. 

A  Journey  throngh  the  United  States  and  Pan  of  Canada.  By  the  Rov. 
Robert  Efereet,  M.  A.,  Late  Chaplaui  to  the  East  India  Company.  London : 
John  Chapman.    1865.    16mo.    pp.  176. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Dr.  Charles  Hase,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  from  the  Seventh  and  much 
improved  German  Edition,  by  Charles  £.  Blumentbal  and  Conway  P.  Wing. 
New  York  :  J).  Appleton     Co.    1855.    16mo.    pp.  720. 

'I  he  lastern  War  an  Ar-umcnt  for  the  Cause  of  Peace.  An  Address  be- 
fore the  American  Peace  Society  at  its  Twenty-seTenlh  Anniversary,  May  28, 
1855.    By  Hon.  William  Jay.    Boston.  1855. 

Peg  "\^'(»tlingto^.   A  Novel.    By  Charles  Keade.   Boston  :  Ticknor 
Fields.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  303. 

Spirit  Communion,  an  Immovable  1?  act  in  the  Internal  Consciousness  and 
Elztemal  History  of  Mao.  Being  an  Address,  delivered  in  the  Regular  Course 
of  Public  Ministration  in  NaahviUe,  April  15,  1855.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Fergu- 
son. Together  with  a  Diaoonrse  on  Chciatian  Sympathy  Angelic,  deliTered 
in  the  Congregational  Chnreh,of  New  Orleans,  La.,  by  Rev.  Theodoie  Clapp. 
Nashville.  1865. 

Christie  Johnstone.   A  Novel.  By  Charles  Reade.  Boston :  Tioknor  dk 

Fields.    1855.    12mo.    pp..  309. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Overthrow  of  tho  Weatom  Empire, 
A.  D.  476.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  With  copious  Chronological  Tablea.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  Sc  l.ea.    1855.    12mQ.    pp.  466. 

The  History  of  Switzerland,  for  the  Swiss  People.  By  Heinrich  Zschokke. 
rraiir,lated  by  Francis  George  Shaw.  New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  6i  Co. 
1855.    24mo.    j)p.  405. 

A  Journey  through  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  Hue.  In  Two  \  oiumes. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    24mo.    pp.  421, -122. 

Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Writers  of  his  Age.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  A&ii6.  Intro- 
daetion  and  Translation  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kiik.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  6i.  Co. 
1865.   191110.  pp.  419. 
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Art.  L—  Westward  Bo  I  The  Voyages  and  Adveniures  of 
Sir'  Amyas  Xe^A,  J^ught^  of  Burroughs  in  the  Comty  of 
Devon,  m  the  Reign  of  her  Most  Glorious  Majt  sij/,  Queen 
Elizabclh.  Rendered  into  Modern  English  by  Charles 
KiNGSLEY.   Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1B55. 

It  is  the  merest  commonplace  to  say  that  .the  Reverend 
Charles  Kingaley  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man. 
Of  aiistocfatic  connections,  be  is  thoroughly  democratic  in 
bis  tendencies  and  opinions.  A  deigyman  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  he  maintains  a  liberal  creed.  Consenrative  by  eda* 
cation,  he  is  a  radical  reformer.  As  a  writer,  he  is  well  Ixiiown 
to  be  an  indefatiofable  worker,  expirssinc^  his  thoughts  in  pure 
and  Saxon  ciiction,  with  a  compact  and  forcible  style,  and 
exhibiting  a  wonderfoily  versatile  genius.  Four  or  five  works 
of  fiction^  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  a  book  of  poems,  al> 
ready  before  the  public,  bear  witness  at  once  to  his  ability 
and  his  industry.  Besides  these,  several  papers  in  leading 
English  reviews,  of  a  rare  historical  and  scientific  value,  are 
attribiited  to  his  prolific  pen.  Each  of  these  prodnctiojis  has 
a  character  different  from  all  the  others,  unless  we  except  the 
first  two  works  which  gave  their  author  an  American,  as 
well  as  an  English,  reputation*  Alton  Locke  "  and  Yeast 
are  attempts  to  present  the  social  problems  of  English  life. 
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"Hypatia*'  reproduces  the  scenes  of  the  straggle  between 
the  outgoing  Heathenism  and  the  incoming  Christianity  of 
the  fifth  century.  "Westward  IIoI"  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  those  remarkable  events  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which 
were  the  germ  of  the  future  maritime  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  <^  Village  Sermons"  are  plain,  simple,  practical 
discourses,  with  a  fresh  and  healthy  tone,  not  infiiequently 
exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  firee  and  bold  thought  The 
"  Poems  "  bear  evident  tokens,  that  their  reverend  author  is 
no  l<'ss  at  home  in  the  higher  walks  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture than  on  the  lower  plane  of  prose. 

The  work  now  before  u«  v>  e  regard  as  the  best  of  the 
author's  performances,  in  the  line  of  fictitious  literature ;  for 
while  objections  may  be  brought  against  his  othfr  compo- 
sitions, on  the  score  of  a  too  denunciatory  spuit,  and  perhaps 
of  historical  inaccuracy,  "Westward  Ho!"  is  deserving  of 
Ihe  highest  commendation  for  the  vigor  of  its  delineations  of 
character,  the  vivacity  of  irs  narrative  and  description,  and 
the  general  correctness  of  its  historical  statements.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  times 
which  it  attempts  to  portray.  It  is  a  dificult  matter,  we  are 
'  aware,  to  bring  upon  the  stage  of  fiction  personages  who 
have  really  lived  in  history,  and  about  whose  proper  position 
there  has  been  much  discussion,  and  still  to  preserve  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  so  as  to  present  tlicin  truthrully  to  tlie  reader. 
Yet  Mr.  Kingsley  has  completely  succeeded  in  this  respect, 
and  if  the  sober  truth  about  them  is  sometimes  too  highly 
colored,  l^e  men  themselves  appear  before  us  scarcely  dififerent 
firom  what  they  really  were.  Drake,  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  the 
lion-hearted  Kichard  Grenville,  look  out  upon  us  from  the 
pages  of  the  book,  as  they  must  have  seemed  to  their  contem- 
poraries, and  we  feel  as  though  we  were  reading  a  chrouicle 
of  real  occurrences,  rather  than  a  fictitious  story. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  work  itself  shall  serve  us  for  a 
preface  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  period 
and  the  events  which  have  contributed  so  essentially  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  subsequent  history. 

Amyas  Leigh  is  the  name  adopted  for  a  gentleman  adven- 
venturer  of  North  Devonshire,  who  lakes  a  prominent  part  in 
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the  scenes  of  that  eventful  age,  during  which  tlie  exploits  of 
BritUh  aeamen  made  England  famous  in  the  history  of  mari« 
tune  discovery  and  maritime  warfare.  In  his  boyhood  he 
barely  escapes  participation  in  th^  lamentable  expedition  of 
John  Oxenham.  He  afterwards  aocorapanies  Drake  in  his 
famous  voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  into  1!ie 
South  Sea,  and,  by  way  of  California,  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  England,  thus  completing 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  He  is  with  Winter, 
Raleigh,  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  at  the  capitulation  of 
Smerwick,  when  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Desmond  were 
extinguished,  and  his  rebellion  was  effectually  quelled.  He  ac- 
companies Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  his  last  voyage  to  New- 
foundland, and  is  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  heroic  death. 
He  even  ventnres  upon  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  El 
Dorado  wdiich  filled  the  dreams  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
time.  Returning,  he  engages  in  the  conflict  with  the  Span* 
ish  Armada  in  the  English  ChanneL  Pursuing  an  ene- 
my's vessel  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  is 
strack  blind  by  lightning  in  the  same  tempest  which  drives 
the  ship  of  his  foe  upon  the  rocks  of  Lundy  Isle.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  rich  field  is  laid  open  for  the  imacrinatign  of 
the  \\Titer,  and  he  has  peoplcti  it  with  creations  of  surpassing 
power.  Mrs.  Leigh,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  is  a  tine  specimen 
of  a  truly  Christian  woman.  Francis,  his  brother,  is  a  gener- 
ous and  chivahrons  youth,  whose  untimely  death,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Inquisition  in  South  America,  (ills  us  with  grief.  Sal- 
vation Yeo,  one  of  Oxenham's  sailors,  who  managed  to  escape 
from  Spanish  captivity  after  years  of  snffering,  and  subse- 
quently became  the  servant  and  friend  of  Leigh  in  his  adven- 
turous career,  is  a  grand  portraiture  of  the  stern  religious 
fanatic  of  the  day,  whose  creed  was  that  God  had  sent  hira 
into  the  world  to  kill  Spaniards  for  the  glory  of  his  truth. 
Eose  Salterne,  the  daughter  of  the  Mayor  of  Bideford,  with 
whom  all  the  young  men  of  North  Devon  are  in  love,  but 
who  laanies  a  Spani.ird  whom  Amyas  had  sent,  a  prisoner 
of  war,  from  Ireland,  goes  to  La  Gnayra  witli  him,  and  is  at 
last  burnt  with  Frank  Leigh  at  Carthagena,  is  a  good  sample 
of  a  village  beauty,  and  somewhat  of  a  coquette.  Ayaca- 
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nora,  a  natural  daughter  of  Oxenliam,  who  is  iouiid  in  the 
woods  of  South  America  by  Amyas,  and  is  brought  home  by 
him  on  his  return,  exhibits  the  traaaition  from  heathen  savag- 
ism  to  Christian  civilization,  and  la  one  of  the  best  delineated 
oharacteis  of  the  book.  These  peisons,  with  a  nombef  oC 
young  country  squiies,  a  hedge  paisoni  a  female  fortune* 
teller,  a  Jesuit  or  two,  a  few  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished men  whom  we  liuve  already  mentioned,  are  the 
principal  actors  whose  movements  give  life  and  animation 
to  the  scenes  described.  With  such  excellent  materials  as 
the  adventorons  character  of  the  period  afforded,  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  has  given  us  a  book  of  absorbing  interest 

The  reign  of  Elizabethi  famous  in  the  annals  of  literatore 
and  in  political  history,  was  no  less  fiunons  for  its  maritime 
and  commercial  advciiiures.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  Eng- 
land and  her  nioiiarchs  had  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  offered  themselves  for  discovery 
and  trade.  Henry  VXL  had  accepted  the  services  of  Colum- 
bus, proffered  through  his  brother  Bartholomew^  four  years 
before  they  were  engaged  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  had 
not  the  ambassador  been  unfortunately  taken  and  held  in 
durance  while  on  his  journey  home,  England  would  doubt- 
less have  had  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
A3  it  was,  the  Cabots  may  well  be  called  the  discoverers  of 
North  America,  John  and  his  son  Sebastian  having  been 
at  Newfoundland,  "  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Prima 
Vista,"  as  early  as  1494.  Henry  VIIL  was  not  blind  to  the 
naval  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  early  sent  out  his  subjects 
upon  known  and  unknown  seas.  His  vessels  went  up  the 
Mediterraiiean  to  CanUia  and  Chio  in  1534.  Master  Wil- 
liam Hawkins,  "a  man  for  lii^  wisdom,  valure,  experience,  and 
skill  in  sea  causes,  much  esteemed  and  beioved  of  his  sover- 
eign, made  tliree  voyages  to  Brazil  in  the  years  1530, 1531, 
and  1532.  Hawkins  evidently  was  a  man  of  great  skill  and 
sagacity.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  savages  to  so  great 
an  extent,  as  to  receive  from  them,  on  his  second  voyage,  one 
of  their  chiefs,  whom  he  carried  to  Eni^^Iand.  Martin  Cock- 
erane  (to  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  introduces  us  on  the  quay  at 
Plymouth)  was  left  as  a  hostage.    On  the  return  voyage, 
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however,  the  chief  died.  Yet  so  deeply  convinced  were 
the  natives  of  Hawkins's  integrity,  that  the  hostage  was 
leadily  given  up,  and  the  enterprising  sailor  returned  safely 
home,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  Brazilian  merchandise.  Enconr* 
aged  by  this  snocess,  other  voyages  to  that  portion  of  South 
America  were  made  during  the  latter  pjirt  of  Henry's  rei^ai, 
and  a  profitable  trade  was  carried  on.  Edward  VI.,  though 
ihe  internal  aflairs  of  hia  kingdom  were  unsettled,  had  5tili 
in  mind  projects  of  discovery.  The  Newfoundland  fi>herics 
were  prosecuted  with  considerable  success.  An  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  the  year  1548,  protected  the  merchants  en* 
gaged  in  that  business  irom  extortionate  demands  made  upon 
them  by  officers  of  the  crown,  by  which  "it  appeareth  that 
the  trade  out  of  England  to  Newfoundland  was  common  and 
frequented,  and  it  is  much  to  be  marvciled,  that,  by  the  negli- 
gence of  our  men,  the  countrey  in  all  this  time  hath  bene  no 
better  seaiched.^'  The  reason  may  have  been,  that  the  atten*- 
tion  of  mercantile  men  was  directed  eastward  rather  than 
westward,  and  attempts  were  making  to  reach  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas,  for  the  purposes  of  a  more  gainful  traffic. 
Durincr  this  reign  the  company  of  "  Merchant  Adventurers 
for  the  Discovery  of  New  Tiands"  was  formed,  with  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  now  an  old  man,  and  an  oracle  in  all  matters 
of  navigation,  at  its  head.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  com- 
pany, Sir  Hugh  A^lloughby's  expedition  was  undertaken  for 
the  discovery  of  the  northeast  passage  to  India.  The  fleet 
was  separated  by  a  storm,  Willoughby  with  his  eonij^any 
perishing  on  the  coast  of  Lapland,  while  his  lieutenant, 
Kichard  Challoner  (or  Chnncelor),  continuing  his  course,  en- 
tered the  White  Sea,  and,  wintering  at  Archangel,  travelled 
overland  to  Moscow,  had  an  interview  with  the  Czar,  Ivan 
Vasilovich)  and  afterwards  returned  to  England  with  his 
vessel  in  safety.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  in  its  immediate  object,  the  Rutoian  trade  was  se- 
cured by  the  English  merchants.  Mary's  reign,  though  not 
so  favorable  for  commerce  as  the  preceding  period,  was  yet 
noted  for  a  further  extension  of  the  English  marine  service. 
While  the  queen's  marriage  with  I'hiiip  of  Spain  prevented 
any  English  interference  with  the  valuable  commerce  in 
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which  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  with  their  new  conquests 
in  the  Went  Indies,  yet  the  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions allordcd  considerable  information  to  the  English  mari- 
nersy  who  took  abundant  occasion  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
afterwBids.  Both  IneRsantile  and  diplomatie  intercouxBe  with 
Russia  was  continued  to  the  gieat  benefit  of  ISnglish  iraden, 
and  a  valuable  trade  with  Gnineai  Morocco,  and  the  north- 
webleru  coast  of  Africa,  was  opened  to  English  enterprise. 

But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  tliat  the  nation  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  maritime  ailairs.  That  sagacious 
soveieigni  who,  whatever  her  faults,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  an  active  ruler  for  the  promotion  of  her  kingdom's  iuter- 
estsi  clearly  saw  that  England,  to  be  powerful,  must  make 
herself  felt  upon  the  sea.  The  insular  position  of  the  country 
precluded  conquest  by  land.  The  ocean  offered  a  way  for 
the  industry  and  daring  of  the  people  to  go  ubixnul.  England 
must  be,  if  a  i)()wer  at  all,  a  naval  and  a  conmieicial  power. 
Elizabeth  early  gave  herself  to  the  taslv  of  accomplishing  this 
object.  True,  she  was  economical,  perhaps  parsimonious^  in 
her  expenditures.  But  a  plea  may  be  found  for  this  coprse 
in  the  scantiness  of  her  means.  What  she  could  do,  she  did, 
with  her  accustomed  vigor.  One  of  her  panegyrists  declares, 
that  "  she  neglected  nothing  that  might  keej)  up  and  promote 
a  maritime  spirit  among  her  people ;  she  sought  out  and  dis- 
tinguished the  sea-ofhcers  that  had  served  under  her  father ; 
she  was  continually  fitting  out,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  little 
squadrons,  at  a  small  expense;  she  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  different  officers,  that  she  might  excite  a  spirit  of  em- 
ulation; but  what  principally  conduced  to  aggrandize  her 
power  was  the  pleasoie  she  showed,  whenever  any  occasion 
offered,  of  rewarding  her  subjects,  who  undertook,  at  their  own 
expense,  suoh  expeditions  as  coutributed  to  extend  their  oon- 
merce  and  open  new  branches  of  trade.'^ 

Ab  was  to  be  expected,  English  commerce  was  widely  ax- 
tended,  and  new  and  profitable  branches  of  trade  were  opened 
in  all  directions.  The  flag  of  EMzabeth  was  fanned  by  trop- 
ical breezes,  and  rent  by  polar  storms.  The  coast  of  Aii  ica. 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  island  liarbors  oi 
East  Indian  oceans,  Newfoundland  and  Caiitornia,  even  In- 
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dia  and  the  confines  of  China,  were  reached  by  Englibh  iruv- 
ellers.  While  Frobijihcr  and  Davis  were  searching  for  the 
northwest  passage  to  Cathay,  with  their  small  vessels,  anxoag 
the  ice  of  the  Aictie  seas,  Drake  and  Cavendisb,  with  scaree- 
ly  laiger  barks,  weie  sailing  through  the  nntraversed  oceans 
of  more  genial,  though  hardly  less  dangerous  dimes.  Eng- 
li^  merehants,  being  desirous  to  see  the  conntreys  of  the 
East  India,''  were  to  be  found  along  the  Barbajy  coast,  in 
Turkey,  in  Syria,  on  the  banks  ol  the  Ganges,  in  Pegu,  Ma- 
lacca, Cochin  China,  and  on  all  that  shore ;  wiiiie,  to  crown 
the  whole,  Anthony  Jenkinson  made  the  tour  of  Muscovy^ 
Taitaiy^  Siberia,  Bocharia,  and  Persiai  and  even  penetrated 
by  land  to  the  Arctic  coast,  where  WiUonghby  had  met  with 
his  sad  fate. 

In  diplomacy,  as  in  commerce,  the  English  queen  was  en- 
tirely successful.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  received  her  am- 
bassador with  favor,  and  gave  his  "  princely  commandment," 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1587,  that  "  which  way  soever  they  [the 
English  meichants]  shall  tntvaile,  no  man  shall  take  them 
eaptires  in  these  our  kingdomes,  ports,  and  places,  which  be* 
long  onto  US,  which  also  may  protect  and  defend  them  by  onr 
authoritie  from  any  molestation  whatsoever,  and  that  no  man 
shall  hinder  them  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  them,  and 
shall  not  c^ive  occasiuu  that  they  may  be  i^rieved  in  any  sort, 
by  the  favor  and  assistance  of  God."  The  Grand  Seignior  also 
tomed  a  friendly  ear  to  the  English  envoy,  and  gave  com* 
mandment,  June  1, 15B4,  that  the  Englishmen  should  pass 
in  peace,  without  any  distnrbance  or  let,  by  any  meanes,  upon 
the  way,"  to  and  from  his  dominions,  along  the  shores  of  his 
African  provinces.  He  was  disposed  to  view  with  Jviiidness 
the  enterprise  of  the  English  merchants,  and  gave  them  abun- 
dant help  in  various  ways.  Even  on  the  mediation,  between 
himself  and  the  king  of  Poland,  of  Elizabeth's  ambassador, 
he  gmnted  a  willing  peace.  For  your  Majestie's  sake," 
writes  his  secretary  in  1590,  if  the  record  Is  authentic,  ^  his 
LnperiaU  Highnesse  hath  exhibited  this  so  singular  a  favour 
unto  the  said  king  and  kingdonie  of  Poland."  We  likewise 
find  in  Ilakluyt  "a  letter,  written  by  the  most  h'lsh  and 
mighty  Empresse,  the  wife  of  the  grand  Signior  Sultan  Mu- 
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rad  Khan,  to  t)ie  (,iucM:iie*3  Majesty  of  Kngland,  in  the  yeere 
of  our  Lord  1594,"  in  which  tiic  Sultana  declares,  that  she 
will  always  be  a  sollicitoi  to  the  most  mighty  Emperonr 
for  your  Majestie's  affaires,  that  your  Majesty  may  at  all  times 
be  folly  satisfied."  Elizabeth  also  wrote  letters  to  the  sultan 
of  Cambay  and  the  emperor  of  China,  which,  we  trnst,  if 
those  powerful  personages  ever  received  them,  were  for  the 
exceeding  beiiclit  of  her  subjects  in  those  parts.  "  Every- 
where," says  Mr.  Kingsley,  while  relating  an  interview  be- 
tween Amyas  Leigh's  captive  Spaniard,  Don  Guzman  de 
8oto,  and  the  merchants  of  Bideford, — Everywhere,  English 
commerce,  under  the  genial  snnshine  of  Elizabeth's  wise  role, 
was  spreading  and  taking  root;  and  as  Don  Guzman  lalkcd 
with  his  new  friends,  he  soon  saw  that  they  belonged  to  a 
race  which  must  be  cxtenniuated,  if  JSpain  intended  to  be- 
come (as  she  did  iiittMid)  the  mistress  of  the  world;  and  that 
it  was  not  enough  for  Spain  to  have  seized,  in  the  Pope's 
name,  the  whole  New  World,  and  claimed  the  ezdosive  right 
to  sail  the  seas  of  America ;  not  enoogh  to  have  crashed  the 
Hollanders  ;  not  enough  to  have  degraded  the  Venetians  into 
her  bankers  and  the  Genoese  into  her  mercenaries ;  not 
enough  to  have  incorporated  into  lierself,  with  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  the  whole  East  Indian  trade  of  Portogal, — while 
these  fierce  islanders  remained  to  assert,  with  canning  policy 
and  text  of  Scriptnre,  and,  if  they  failed,  with  sharp  shot  and 
cold  steel,  free  seas  and  fiee  trade  for  all  the  nations  upon  the 
earth." 

'  There  was  Oiie  branch  of  tralFic,  however,  for  which  both 
England  and  America  have  been  long  and  sorely  punished 
It  was  a  sin  which  afterwards,  as  our  author  very  properly 
declares,  became  ^  a  national  curse  for  generations  yet  un- 
bom.'^  We  allude  to  the  slave-trade.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  October,  1563,  that  Master  John  Hawkins  put  off  with 
three  small  vessels,  the  largest  measuring  but  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  and  one  hundred  men,  for  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Here  he  ^^got  into  his  possession,  partly  by  the 
sworde,  partly  by  other  meanes,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred negros  at  least,  besides  other  merchandise."  With  this 
cargo  of  stolen  men,  he  proceeded  to  Hispaniola,  and  there 
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sold  the  wiioie  number,  "for  which  he  received  by  way  of 
exchange  such  quantitie  of  merchandise  "  as  not  only  to  load 
hiA  own  ships,  but  two  otheiS}  which  he  procured  for  the  pur^ 
poee.     And  bo,  with  prosperous  snocesse  and  much  gaine  to 
himself"  and  his  companionsi  he  went  home,  arriving'  In  the 
month  of  September,  1563.   8o  profitable  was  this  traffic 
that  Hawkins  fitted  out  a.  second  cxpcdiiiuii,  and  sailed,  with 
three  larger  ships  (one  of  which  was  strangely  named,  for 
such  a  voyage,  the  Jesus)  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  men, 
October  18;  1564.  Arriving  upon  the  Guinea  coast,  the  ships 
were  filled  with  negroes,  not  however  without  severe  battles, 
in  which  several  Englishmen  were  killed.   Beaching,  without 
danger  or  loss,  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  8onth  Ameri- 
can coast,  he  managed  —  sometimes  by  forcing,  sumciiriics  by 
persuading,  the  Spaniards  to  trade  with  him  —  to  dispose  of 
his  living  freight,  and  returned  to  England,  September,  1565, 
gieatly  enriched  in  gold,  siLvjer,  and  precious  stones,  but  with 
the  loss  of  twenty  men  from  his  crew.   In  this  voyage  Haw 
Idns  coasted  the  shores  of  Florida,  and  landed  at  several 
places  in  the  province.    A  third  voyage,  undertaken  in  1567, 
was  not  quite  so  successful  as  the  other  two.    The  chronicler 
calls  it  a  troublesome  voyage.    A  fleet  of  six  vessels  sailed  in 
October.    The  ships  were  separated  and  injured  by  storms ; 
the  negroes  were  disposed  to  make  fight,  with  serious  loss  to 
the  adventurera ;  the  Spaniards  would  not  trade,  except  in 
secret,  or  by  force,  the  king  of  Spain  having  forbidden  any 
such  traffic ;  the  Spanish  fleet  drove  them  out  of  San  Juan  de 
Uiloa  ;  most  of  the  vessels  were  abandoned,  a  large  number 
of  the  men  were  set  on  shore  on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  the 
Admiral  himself  narrowly  escaped  on  board  the  Minion.  On 
the  voyage  home,  the  ciew  suffered  greatly  from  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  from  sickness,  in  many  instances  frttaL  £ng^ 
knd  was  not  reached  till  the  25th  of  January,  1569.  For 
these  voyages  ajid  tliu  returns  which  lliey  brought  to  the  king- 
dom, Hawkins  was  knighted,  and  received  as  a  crest  to  his 
coat  of  arms,  "  a  demi-Moor,  in  his  proper  color,  bound  with 
a  cord*"    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  this  inhuman  Izaffic  has  so  changed,  among  Eng- 
lishmen and  their  descendants,  that  what  was  then  given  as  a 
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tokon  of  honor,  can  now  be  looked  ujion  only  as  a  memorial 
of  disgrace.  Those  who  may  desire  to  trace  out  the  line  of 
retribution  iu  this  world,  may  find  an  instance  of  its  certainty 
in  the  case  of  this  family.  Sir  John  suffered  a  miserable 
death  from  disease  brought  on  by  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  an 
enterprise  undertaken  in  the  West  Indies.  He,  with  Drake, 
died  on  a  predatory  voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  years 
1595,  1596,  whieli  resulted  iu  the  loss  of  several  of  their  ships, 
and  the  discomliture  of  their  fleet  l^y  the  Spaniards,  iiis  son. 
Sir  Bicbard  Hawkins,  was  taken  by  the  enemy  in  1593,  with 
his  ship,  the  Dainty,  after  a  running  fight  of  three  days ;  expe- 
rienced the  horrors  of  a  Spanish  prison ;  and  afterwards,  when 
'  a  Privy  Councillor,  suddenly  died,  the  last  of  his  race,  "  some 
say,  at  the  very  Council  table,  leaving  behind  him  naught  but 
broken  fortunes  and  huge  purposes  which  never  were  iuililli d." 
Ludy  Hawkins  is  truly  represented  by  kingsiey  as  an  excel- 
lent and  godly  woman,  bowed  down  by  the  remembrance  of 
her  husband's  sins  and  her  son's  misfortunes.  She  it  was 
who  christened  Richard's  ship  the  Repentance,  but  Blizabeth 
renamed  her  the  Dainly,  as  of  better  omen.  But  her  altered 
name  did  not  avert  her  doom. 

In  many  instances,  indeed  as  a  general  rule,  the  expe- 
ditious of  this  period  were  of  a  peaceful  character.  The  mer- 
chants could  better  carry  on  their  trade  by  preserving  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  nations  on  their  route.  Master  Edward 
Fenton's  instructions  in  his  attempted  voyage  towards  China, 
in  1583,  were  to  ^  take  nothing  without  justly  paying  for  it,"  — 
to  deal  like  good  and  honest  merchants,"— 'to  traffic  with 
all  courtcsie,  as  well  with  Ethniks  as  with  others,  in  order  to 
procure  their  friendship  rather  than  mislike."  The  English 
traders  were  generally  known  as  men  of  probity  and  kinclut^ss. 
Yet  upon  occasion  they  could  fight  as  well  and  as  bravely 
as  practised  veterans^  and  it  behoved  them  oftentimes  to  be 
on  their  guard.  The  time  was  not  altogether  one  of  a  highly 
advanced  civilization.  The  rights  of  the  seas  were  not,  in 
all  cases,  certainly  determined  or  strictly  observed.  Algerine 
corsairs,  Barbary  pirates,  Turkish  galleys,  were  hovering 
about  the  coasts,  on  the  look -out  for  an  unwary  merchant- 
man ;  and  many  an  Englishman  had  the  undesirable  oppor- 
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tunity  of  experiencing  the  trials  of  Moorish  captivity.  A 
siogalar  story  is  told  of  the  "worthy  enterprise''  of  one  John 
Fox,  who  was  taken  in  1563,  with  the  ship  <^  The  Three 
fialfemoones,''  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  some  Tnrk* 
ish  galleys,  carried  into  Alexandria,  with  the  survivors  of  the 
fight,  and  there  held  in  servitude  for  fourteen  years.  At  lust 
Fox,  being  "too  weary  of  the  gentle  entreatance"  of  himself 
and  his  companions,  of  whom  in  the  prison  there  were  two 
bandred  and  sixty-eight,  "  of  sixteen  sundry  nations,-^  devised  • 
a  plan  of  escape,  which  was  happily  accomplished.  On  New 
Yeai^s  night,  1577,  having,  in  connivance  with  a  captive  out- 
side, sent  away  the  keeper  of  the  road  upon  a  fictitious 
erraiidj  John  Fox,  as  leader  of  the  attempt,  "tooke  him  to 
an  olde  rustie  swordblade,  without  either  hilt  or  pomell, 
which  he  made  to  serve  his  turne,  in  bending  the  hand  ende 
of  the  sword,  in  steed  of  a  pomell,''  and,  with  a  few  trusty 
associates,  armed  with  such  spits  and  glaives  as  they  found 
in  the  house,  awaited  the  keeper's  return.  The  keeper,  now 
being  come  into  the  house,  and  perceiving  no  light,  nor  hear- 
ing any  noyse,  straightway  suspected  the  matter;  and  return- 
ing baekward,  John  Fox,  standing  behind  the  corner  of  the 
house,  stepped  foorth  unto  him;  who,  perceiving  it  to  be 
John  Fox,  said<*,  '  O  Fox,  what  liave  I  deserved  of  thee,  that 
thou  shouldst  seeke  my  death  2 '  <  Thou  villaine '  (quoth  Fox) 
'hast  bene  a  blood  sucker  of  many  a  Christian's  blood,  and 
now  thou  shalt  know  what  thou  hast  deserved  at  my  handes ' ; 
wherewith,  he  lift  up  his  bright  shining  sword  of  tenne  yeeres 
rust,  and  strulvc  him  so  maine  a  blow,  as  therewithall  his  head 
clave  asunder,  so  that  he  fell  starke  dead  to  the  ground."  It 
was  an  easy  matter  for  the  little  band  to  surprise  and  put  to 
death  the  remaining  guards,  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
prison  keys,  and  to  liberate  the  other  prisoners,  who  were  on 
the  watch  for  thehr  arrival.  Then,  fighting  their  way  to  the 
harbor,  whh  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number,  they  took  and 
fitted  a  galley  with  all  speed,  and,  a  favoring  breeze  .springing 
up,  they  sailed  away,  by  God's  grace,  escaping  from  their 
enemies.  After  drifting  about  for  twenty-eight  days,  they 
made  the  port  of  Gkdlipoii,  in  tiie  Isle  of  Candia,  and  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  monks  of  the  convent  there.  The 
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monks  took  "the  sworde,  wherewith  Jolm  Fox  had  killed  the 
keeper,  esteeming  it  a  most  precious  jewell,  and  hung  it  np 
for  a  monument "  of  the  deliverance  of  two  hundred  and 
sixly-six  Christians  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

But  it  was  not  from  infidels  alone  that  the  English  mer- 
chants had  cause  to  fear  attacks.  There  were  freebooters  on 
the  northern,  as  well  as  on  the  southern,  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.   There  were  Spanish  galleys,  which  it  was  some- 

•  what  dangerous  to  meet.    The  jealousy  of  Spain  in  regard 
to  the  growing  commerce  of  her  rival  led  to  frequent  outrages. 
When  hostilities  were  iairly  commenced  between  the  two  na- 
tions, an  excellent  opportunity  for  making  reprisals  upon  the 
rich  trade  of  the  Levant  was  ofiered,  and  residily  embraced. 
The  merchantmen  were  compelled  to  take  arms  with  the 
peaceful  implements  of  commerce.    Their  precautions  for 
defence  were  found  to  be  not  wholly  superfluous.    On  the 
13th  of  July,  the  Merchant  Royal  and  the  Toby,  with  three 
small  consorts,  bound  from  Zante  to  England  with  full  and 
valuable  cargoes,  were  attacked  off  Pantellaria  by  eleven 
Spanish  galleys  and  two  tenders,  then  called  frigates.  For 
five  hours  the  desperate  fight  continued,  when  the  Spaniards, 
having  received  "a  suur  welcome,"  hauled  off  in  :i  crippled 
and  sinking  condition,  and,  as  was  supposed,  having  sutfered 
great  slaughter.    The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  was 
only  of  two  men  slain,  and  another  wounded  in  the  arm, 
whom  the  captain,    Master  Wilkinson,  witii  his  good  words 
and  fiiendly  promises,  did  so  comfort,  that  he  nothing  es* 
teemed  the  mark  of  his  wound,  in  respect  of  the  honm*  of  the 
victory  and  the  shameful  repulse  of  the  enemy.*'    On  the 
24th  of  April,  1590,  ten  merchant-ships  of  London,  on  their 
homeward  voyage  from  the  Levant,  were  met  and  attacked 
by  twelve  Spanish  galleys,  which,  after  a  terrible  conflict  of 
six  hours,  were  beaten  off.    The  English  fleet,  though  be- 
calmed for  several  days  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  not 
again  troubled,  so  completely  had  the  galleys  lying  there 
been  shattered  in  the  conflict.    The  most  valiant  fight  on 
record,  against  the  galleys  in  the  Straits,  is  that  of  the  Centu- 
rion, manned  by  a  crew  of  forty-eight  men  and  boys,  with 

•  five  galleys,  on  £aster  Day,  1591.    The  galleys  bad  on  board 
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two  handled  Boldiera  each^  and  lay  ^<  two  on  one  side,  and 
two  on  the  other,  and  the  Admirall  full  in  the  sterne."   "  In 

which  sore  and  deadly  fight"  —  continuing  five  hours  and  a 
half — "many  a  Spaniard  was  turned  into  the  sea,  and  they, 
in  multitudes,  came  crawling  and  hung  upon  the  side  of  the 
shippe,  intending  to  have  entered  into  the  same;  but  such  was 
the  courage  of  the  English  men^  that  so  fast  as  the  Spaniatds 
did  come  to  enter,  they  gave  them  each  entertainment,  that 
some  of  them  were  glad  to  tumble  ative  into  the  sea,  being 
remedilesse  for  ever  to  get  up  alive."  In  this  action  the 
Centurion  lost  four  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Having 
beaten  off  the  Spaniards,  she  pursued  her  voyage,  and  not 
long  afterward  safely  arrived  in  London. 

If  peaceful  Englishmen  in  the  merchant  service  could  ex- 
hibit such  proofs  of  courage  and  valor,  what  might  be  ex* 
peeted  from  those  trained  to  arms,  and  seeking  conflict? 
Mr.  Kingsley  gives  a  highly  graphic  and  vivid  description  of 
a  sea-iight,  between  the  good  ship  Rose  (in  which  Amyas 
Leigh  and  the  young  men  of  Devon  were  seeking  their  fickle 
mistress,  Rose  Salterne)  and  a  Spanish  cruiser,  assisted  by 
two  galleys,  off  the  harbor  of  La  Guayra,  Of  course  the 
Spaniards  were  beaten,  and  their  vessels  snnk.  Mr*  Kings- 
ley,  in  showing  tiic  superiority  of  the  English,  mentions  with 
considerable  pride  the  fact,  that,  "in  the  whole  Spalli^ll  war, 
but  one  Queen's  ship,  the  Revenge,  and  but  one  private  man- 
of-war.  Sir  Richartjl  Hawkins's  Dainty,  had  ever  struck  their 
colors  to  the  enemy."  We  are  not  fully  cou&dent  of  the  en- 
tire truth  of  this  statement  It  may  be,  that  the  English 
did  not  strike  their  colors,  but  in  several  instances  they  were 
worsted,  antl  compelled  to  flee.  Tiitir  ships,  too,  were  tsome- 
ilmvs  abaudoiiL'l  or  sunk.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  English  were,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  victors  in  the 
naval  actions  of  the  time,  and  fully  gained  the  supremacy 
of  the  seasi  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  till  the  very  fruit  of 
their  own  loins"  taught  them  that  they  were  not  invincible. 
Even  in  the  case  of  inferiority  of  numbers  and  armament, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  join  battle,  and  not  without  great 
success.  One  or  two  of  their  vessrls  would  engage  whole 
fleets,  and  do  them  "  incredible  damage."    The  West  Indian 
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Beas,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  African  islands,  were  the 

scenes  of  the  bravest  intrepidity,  and  the  stoutest  valor,  on 
the  part  of  the  "  fierce  islanders."  Even  when  they  failed,  it 
was  only  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  success. 

Two  of  the  most  desperate  battles  in  the  annals  of  naval 
waxfare  are  recorded  among  the  memorials  of  this  Spanish 
war.  The  Ck>ntent,  owned  by  Sir  George  Gary,  and  com- 
manded by  Master  Nicholas  Lisle,  with  two  consorts,  the 
Hopewell  and  Swallow,  was  attacked  by  three  Spanish  men- 
of-war  and  two  galleys  off  Cape  Corrientes,  on  the  morning 
of  the  13tli  of  June,  1591.  Her  consurls  left  her  to  sustain  . 
the  shock  of  battle  alone.  Her  heaviest  gun  was  a  nine- 
pounder,  and  she  had,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  but  thir- 
teen men  fiit  for  action.  The  Spanish  ships  were  of  six  and 
seven  hundred  tons  burden,  armed  and  manned  accordingly. 
Against  these  fearfn!  odds,  the  Content  (her  crew  having 
buiig  the  ilrbt  part  of  the  twenty-jfifth  Psalm,  and  com- 
mended themselves  and  their  estate  into  the  hands  of  God) 
sustained  a  contest  for  sixteen  long  and  weary  hours,  from 
7  o^clock  A.  M.  till  11  o'clock  P.  M.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  alone  closed  the  unequal  conflict.  And  then,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men  wounded,  but  crippled  in  her  spars  and 
rigging,  and  with  her  ^  sides  sowed  thick  witih  musket-bullets,^' 
tiie  gallantly  fought  vessel  made  her  escape,  —  her  battered 
condition  the  best  token  of  the  bravery  of  her  heroic  de- 
fenders. 

The  most  memorable  battle  of  those  times  was  that  in 
which  the  Eevenge,  commanded  by  Sir  Bichaid  Qrenville, 
was  engaged  with  a  whole  Spanish  fleet  off  the  Azores 
Islands.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1591,  Lord  Thomas 
Howard*8  fleet,  of  which  Grenville  was  Vice- Admiral,  was 
riding  at  anchor  near  Flores,  whea  a  fleet  of  Spanish  vessels 
hove  in  sight,  and  bore  up  for  the  anchorage.  The  English 
ships  immediately  got  under  way,  and  went  to  sea.  How- 
ard, being  weak  both  in  arms  and  men,  ninety  being  on  the 
sick  list  on  board  the  Eevenge  alone,  liiought  it  best  to  avoid 
an  action.  All  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Grenville^s, 
succeeded  in  getting  to  windward.  Sir  Richard,  scorning  to 
yield  even  to  a  vastly  superior  force,  resolved  to  make  his 
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way  directly  through  the  enemy's  fleet    He  had  partly  at* 

tained  his  object,  when  the  St.  Philip,  a  huge  ship  of  iiftcen 
hniidred  toiif?,  came  down  upon  his  weather  bow,  and,  running 
alongside,  took  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and  eilectually 
becalmed  him.    Other  vessels  immediately  closed  around  the 
devoted  English  ship,  two  on  her  larboaid,  and  two  on 
her  starboard  side.   Sir  Richard)  nothing  daunted,  imme- 
diately poared  in  his  broadsides.    The  St  Philip,  receiving 
the  lower  tier  of  the  Ilcvengc,  "discharged  with  erosse-bar 
shot,  shifted  herselfe  with  all  diligence  from  her  sides,  utterly 
.  mialiking  liur  first  entertaiament."    The  ^ht,  begiuaing  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  continned  very  terrible  all 
that  evening.   The  Spaniards}  whose  ships  were,  filled  with 
soldiers,  (some  of  them  having  not  less  than  eight  hun* 
dred  men,)  attempted  several  times  to  board  the  Revenge, 
but  were  in  every  instance  beaten  back.    The  battle  con- 
tinned  into  the  night  '  Two  Spanish  ships  were  sunk,  and 
on  board  the  others  great  slaughter  was  made.    Many  of 
the  English  crew  were  slain  and  hnrt   A  little  before  mid- 
night, Sur  Richaid  himself  was  struck  down  with  wounds  in 
the  body  and  head.   Btill  the  combat  did  not  slacken.  'There 
was  no  thought  of  bQiiciider.    I^ftecn  dillerent  vessels  en- 
gaged the  Revenge,  and  "all  so  ill  approved  their  entertain- 
ment, as  they  were  by  the  breake  of  day  far  more  willing  to 
harken  to  a  composition,  then  hastily  to  make  any  more  as- 
saults or  entries.   But  as  the  day  encreased,  so  our  men  de- 
creased, and  as  the  light  grew  more  and  more,  by  so  much 
more  grewe  our  discomforts."  The  sun  rose  upon  a  sad  scene. 
The  Spanish  ships,  lifty-thrce  in  number,  were  formed  in  a 
cin  le  round  the  j}uor  Revenge,  which  lay  disabled  in  the 
centre.    All  her  powder  to  the  last  barrel  was  spent,  all  her 
pikes  were  broken,  forty  of  the  hundred  sound  men  with 
whom  she  entered  into  action  were  slain,  most  of  the  remain- 
der wounded,  and  ninety  sick  in  the  hold ;  the  masts  were  all 
beaten  overboard,  the  ship's  tackle  all  cut  asunder,  her  upper 
works  altogether  shattered,  and  she  lay  almost  even  with 
the  water's  edc^e,  unable  to  move,  but  as  she  moved  with 
the  waves  and  billows  of  the  sea.    For  fifteen  hours  she 
had  borne  the  fight.  Still  her  stout-hearted  commander  would 
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not  hear  of  striking  his  flag.  He  gave  orders  to  the  gunner 
to  "split  and  sinke  the  shippe."  Willingly  would  the  mn- 
ner  havo  obeyt-d,  had  not  the  acting  master  and  the  ship's 
company  prevented  him.  The  commander,  resolute  rnany 
would  have  slain  himself  with  his  sword,  had  he  not  been 
taken  by  force  and  locked  into  his  cabin.  The  gdiant  vessel 
was  then  sYmendered  by  the  mntinous  master.  Sir  Richard 
was  taken  on  board  the  Spanish  Admiral's  vessel.  As  he 
was  lifted  over  the  side  of  the  Revenge,  he  swooned,  and, 
"reviving  again,  nskud  the  company  to  pray  for  him."  So 
badly  was  he  wounded  that  he  died  a  day  or  two  afterward, 
onboard  the  enemy's  ship,  valiant  to  the  last.  His  last  words 
were :  Here  die  I,  Bichaid  Orenville,  with  a  joyful  and 
qniet  mind ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
onght  to  do,  fighting  for  his  conntry,  Queen,  religion,  and 
honor;  niy  soul  willingly  JL[);utiiig  from  this  body,  leaving 
belli  11(1  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  everv  valiant 
soldier  is  in  his  duty  bound  to  do."  The  Eeveiige  did  not 
long  outlive  her  brave  commander.  She  was  driven  ashore, 
with  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  by  a  forions  storm, 
which  took  place  a  few  days  after. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville's  character  is  admirably  depicted  by 
Mr.  Kingsley.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  quotation,  and  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  partieularly  to  the  conversa- 
tion with  Aniyas  and  Salvation  Yeo,  related  in  the  seventh 
chapter.  His  heroism  is  unquestionable,  and  it  was  heroism 
of  the  highest  sort,  for  with  it  was  conjoined  a  gentle  and  a 
godly  spirit  In  this  very  conflict  his  generosity  was  manifest 
"  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight  the  George  Noble,  of  London, 
fell  under  the  lee  of  the  Revenge,  and  asked  Sir  Richard  what 
he  wonld  eommand  him,  being  but  one  of  the  victuallers  and 
of  small  force ;  Sir  Richard  bade  him  save  himself,  and  leave 
him  to  his  fortune." 

In  estimating  the  courage  of  the  English  seamen  of  those 
days,  the  size  of  the  vessels  in  which  their  voyages  were  made 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  Cavendish's  largest  ship  in  his 
voyage  round  the  globe  was  but  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons.  Bavis^s  vessel,  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  Arctic  Seas, 
measured  but  Mty  tons,  and  Frobishei's  but  twenty-five.  Sir 
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Humphrey  Gilbert  was  not  a£ndd  to  trast  himself,  for  an 
Atlantic  voyage  from  Newfoundland  to  England,  in  a  shallop 
of  ten  tons.    Jaques  Carticr  made  the  dif5covery  of  the  (iiiif 
of  St.  Lawrence  witli  two  e^hips  of  sixty  tuns  each.  The 
largest  vessels,  even  men-of-war,  could  seldom  have  exceeded 
five  hundred  tons.    Sir  John  Burrongh,  in  1592,  captured  a 
lazge  Spanish  vessel,  the  Madre  de  Dios,  which  was  called 
a  high  and  mightie  carak,"  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
"  farre  beyond  the  mould  of  the  biggest  shipping  used  among 
us  either  for  warrc  or  n^ceit."    The  measure  of  this  "  carak 
is  given  at  1,G00  tons,  and  Iier  dnnensions  were  as  follows : 
length  from  beak-head  to  stern,  165  feet ;  breadth  in  widest 
part,  46  feet  10  inches ;  draught  when  loaded,  31  feet ;  length 
of  keel,  100  feet;  length  of  mainmast,  121  feet,  and  of  main* 
yard,  105  feet.   She  had  ^  seven  severall  stories,  one  maine 
orlop,  three  close  deeks,  one  forecastle,  and  a  spar  decke  of 
two  floorcs  apiece."    Compare  with  theses  vessels  the  huge 
men-of-war  and  merchant-vessels  which  now  ai*e  tiic  pride  of 
both  the  English  and  American  marine  service,*  and  we  get 
some  conception  of  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  in  which  in 
those  earlier  times  English  sailors  dared  the  dangeis  of  the 
sea* 

Mr.  Kingslcy,  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  is  evidently  aim- 
ing to  bliow  bis  (  Intimate  of  the  English  seaman  of  that  day. 
Bold,  frank,  generous,  accustomed  to  hardship,  willingly 
enduring  privations,  deeply  attached  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
religion,  and  withal  hating  the  Spaniard  with  his  whole  heart 
and  Bovl  and  strength,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sea  as  the  element  on  which  the 
power  of  his  nation  was  to  be  supreme.  But  then  Hispaniola, 
not  Britannia,  ruled  the  waves.  The  English  seaman  seemed 
to  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  break 
the  Spanish  power,  and  whatever  else  disputed  his  right  to 
traverse  all  the  seas  of  the  globe.   And  so  he  was  but  follow- 

*  The  steam-ftigale  Niagara,  lately  built  nt  New  York,  measures  as  foUowt : 
tonnage,  5,200 ;  extreme  length  on  deck,  345  feet ;  load  line,  323 ;  extreme  breadth, 
55  feet;  depth  of  hold,  31  fc<  t.  Tlicre  arc  three  decks  hcfide  the  orlop.  The  length 
of  her  mainmast  is  HI  feet,  with  :i  diameter  of  3  feet  4  inches ;  length  of  main-/ard| 
135  feet ;  of  mizzen  spanker-boom,  G7  feet. 
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ing  his  star  when  he  went  to  the  Spanish  Main  and  into  the 

South  8(.';is,  grappled  with  his  enemy  in  his  own  harbors  and 
ak>iig  his  own  coasts,  foucrht  him  till  death,  plundered,  burned, 
and  sunk  his  vessels,  and  returned  home  in  triumph  to  share 
his  booty  with  his  Queen.  The  Spaniard,  too,  was  a  Catholic, 
the  Englishman  a  Protestant,  and  religions  piejadices  mingled 
with  and  increased  national  hostility.  The  Englishman  was 
a  freeman,  and,  with  the  accustomed  generosity  of  the  Saxon, 
took  ii])oi]  himself  the  championship  of  the  oppressed.  Those 
oppressed  ones  wore  then  the  American  natives.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  made  to  sutler  unexampled  tortures 
at  the  hands  of  their  inhuman  conquerors.  The  Spaniard 
was  to  the  inoHensive  Indians  like  the  incarnation  of  their 
Evil  Spirit  The  hbtories  of  the  time  are  fuU  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  invaders  of  the  New  World.  We  do  not 
feel  that  Mr.  Kingsley  exaggerates  the  case  in  his  story  of  the 
passage  of  the  gold  train  from  Santa  Fc  to  the  Magdalena. 
Hakluyt  has  many  a  tale  of  blood  ui  his  compilations,  and 
though  it  is  an  Englishman  that  is  miting  about  the  tyranny 
of  his  natural-born  foe,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a 
true  story  which  he  tells.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Indians 
were  the  victims  of  the  Spaniard's  lost,  cupidity,  and  cmelty. 
Rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  tiiehr 
treasure  and  their  lives,  they  willingly  perished  by  their  own 
hands.  Lopez  Vaz,  ia  his  desciiption  of  the  new  countries 
and  their  inhabitants,  tells  the  following  story,  and,  though  he 
meant  it  for  a  jest,  there  is  a  sad  moral  in  it.  <^  It  happened 
on  a  time,  that  a  Spaniard,  calling  oertaine  Indians  to  work  in 
his  mines,  (which  lahor  of  all  others  does  most  grieve  them,) 
they,  rather  them  they  would  goe,  offered  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  themselves,  which  the  Spaniard  pereeiving,  sayd  unto 
them,  *  Seeing  you  will  hang  yourselves  rather  than  goe  and 
worke,  I  likewise  will  hang  myselfe,  and  will  bear  you  com- 
panie,  because  I  will  make  you  worke  in  another  worlde.' 
Bat  the  Indians,  hearing  this,  replied,  *  We  wiU  willingly  woike 
with  you  here,  to  the  intente  you  may  not  goe  with  as  into 
another  worlde,'  so  unwilling  were  they  of  the  Spaniard's 
companie."  The  chronicles  of  those  early  days  contain  nu- 
merous instances  of  suicide  committed  by  the  Indians,  rather 
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than  undergo  the  exactions  of  their  masterej.  Tiiey  would  eat 
the  leaves  of  their  poisonous  trees  and  plants,  they  would  burn 
themselves  in  their  dwellings,  they  would  anticipate  the  cruel- 
ties of  their  foes  by  self-inflicted  torture*  Ldberfy  or  death  " 
ia  a,  motto  worthy  to  be  pronoimced  by  a  freeman's  lips ;  its 
spirit  was  alive  in  the  ancient  Indian's  heart 

AH  these  facts  are  to  be  taken  into  acconnt  in  making  up 
our  judgment  respecting  the  character  of  those  bold  English 
sailors,  who  openly  avow(Ml  themselves  the  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  avengers  of  the  Indian's  wrongs.    It  is  true 
that,  in  their  excursions  to  the  American  coasts^  they  were  often 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  a  portion  of 
the  inexbanstible  treasures  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  then 
the  masters.   Bat  the  English  adventnrers  bad  other  aims 
besides  that  of  acfjuiring  wealth.    It  w;is  by  mcaii.s  of  Ameri- 
can iToM  I  lint  8]>ain  had  risen  sorapii  lly  to  eminence.    It  was 
by  means  of  gold  that  Kngland  must  gain  her  position*  And 
there  was  no  other  way  but  to  dispossess  the  present  owners 
of  the  riches  which  England  needed   Gold  must  be  had,  by 
Ikbr  means  if  possible,  if  not  so,  then  by  foul  means.  The 
Spaniards  had  wrested  it  from  the  rightful  owners ;  the  Eng- 
lish must  plunder  them  in  turn.    They  were  willing  to  trade, 
but  the  Spaniards  refused.    There  was  no  way  bnt  to  use 
force.    We  do  not  attempt  to  excuse  them,  we  only  state  the 
patent  fact  Thus  Francis  Drake,  in  1572,  though  Spain  and 
England  were  then  nominally  at  peace,  goes  to  Nombre  de 
Bios  and  Barien  with  his  two  ships  and  a  pinnace,  plunders 
the  towns,  takes  treasure  and  comes  home  again,  having  seen 
the  South  Sea,  and  resolved  to  sail  on  it  for  future  conquests. 
John  Oxenham,  in  1575,  takes  the  same  route,  hides  his  ship, 
bories  his  ordnance,  travels  across  the  Isthmus,  fairly  enters 
ttie  South  Sea,  captures  two  vessels,  with  160,000  pezos  of 
gold,  and  starts  on  his  return.   The  Spaniards  follow,  trace  up 
the  river  on  whose  banks  his  party  is  encamped,  by  means  of 
feathers,  from  a  fowl  which  his  men  had  plucked,  floating 
down  the  stream,  and  capture  him  and  his  con4)aiiions.  Drake, 
in  1577,  commences  his  famous  voyage  around  the  world,  and 
returns  after  three  years  with  a  treasure  of  1,039,200  ducats 
of  silver,  150,000  ducats  of  gold,  and  pearls,  plate,  and  pre- 
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cious  stones,  all  valued  at  £  800,000.   In  1585,  Drake,  with 

a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  and  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred men — this  time  engaged  in  legitimate  hostilities  — 
descends  again  upon  the  Spanish  Main,  and  sacks  St.  Do- 
mingo, Carthagcna,  and  other  towns,  captures  St  Augns* 
tine  in  Florida,  for  all  these  demanding  heavy  ransom,  and 
ends  by  bringing  home  Baleigh's  colony  from  Roanoke,  doing 
all  this  in  less  than  one  year.  Thomas  Cavendish,  in  1586, 
follows  Drake  around  the  world,  enriching  himself  by  the 
way  at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniards.  Clirislopher  New- 
port, in  I'lOl,  goes  to  the  West  Indies,  takes  and  bums 
"  three  towns  and  nineteen  sailes."  James  Lancaster,  in 
1591-95,  with  Master  Venner's  Heet,  plunders  Fernarnbnco» 
loading  fifteen  vessels  with  the  spoil  Robert  Dudley,  at 
the  same  time,  is  engaged  in  destroying  the  towns  to  the 
northward,  and  in  1595  Amyas  Breston  makes  an  expedition 
along  the  coast,  to  render  it  CLitaiii  that  nothing  has  been 
left  undone  by  his  predecessors.  Sundry  others  are  active 
there  and  elsewhere  in  harassing  the  Spaniards,  destroying 
and  plundering  their  ships  and  towns.  By  these  and  other 
means,  the  English  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  *'the 
fiercest  nation  on  the  earth.'' 

There  is,  and  has  been,  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many, 
whether  these  men  were  really  brave  and  galkuiL  seamen,  or 
only  piratical  adventnrtTs.  Lingard  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  among  these  adventurers  "were  many  who,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  freed  from  the  restraint  of  law,  in- 
dulged in  the  most  brutal  excesses ;  whose  mpacity  despised 
the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  claims  of  humanity ;  and  whomi 
while  we  admire  their  skiU,  and  hardihood,  and  perseverance, 
our  more  sober  judgment  must  pronounce  no  better  than 
public  robbers  and  assassins."  To  this  class,  in  his  estima- 
tion, belong  ITnwkins  and  Drake.  Had  the  learned  historian 
been  writing  of  the  deeds  and  character  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  nothing 
could  more  nearly  express  the  truth.  But  we  think  the  facts 
do  not  bear  him  out  in  his  statement  respecting  the  English 
seamen.  He  refers  to  Hakluyt  passim.  But  the  examina- 
tion of  his  authority  by  no  means  coniirms  bb  statement; 
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and  the  singular  mistakes  which  he  makes  in  relation  to  the 
names  of  Brake's  vessels^  and  in  other  particolars,  lead  ns  to 
think  that  in  this  instance  his  usual  conectness  and  impar- 
tiality wete  subordinate  to  his  religions  bias.  Indeed,  his 
whole  account  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  somewhat  tinc- 
tured with  the  bitterness  of  a  partisan. 

In  regard  to  Hawkins  we  liave  already  expressed  our  opin- 
ion. His  tfailic  was  an  inhuman  and  rapacious  one,  and 
Drake's  implication  in  it  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  him. 
Yet  the  sweeping  charges  made  against  the  whole  body  of 
English  adventorers,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  are  in  many  re- 
spects  false.  The  sailors  were,  in  general,  remarkably  conti- 
nent. Raleigh,  Davis,  the  chronicler  of  Drake's  voyages,  and 
other  wTiters,  bear  unquestioned  witness  to  tliis  fact.  They 
were  oftentimes  generous,  even  magnanimous^  to  a  conquered 
foe.  They  were  certainly  no  more  rapacioos  than  those 
against  whom  they  fought;  and  the  term  public  robbers 
and  assassins"  cannot  be  applied  to  them  with  truth.  It 
imist  be  remembered,  that  national  rights  were  stiU  mbjudiee* 
Hival  nations  were  hostile  to  one  another.  The  English 
thought  that  they  had  abundant  provocation  for  what  they 
did ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that,  if  they  rol)bed  the 
Spaniards,  they  at  least  did  no  more  than  the  Spaniards 
would  have  done  to  them  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  ability.  Spain  was  the  champion  of  Rome,  now  grown 
desperate  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  power.  The  manner 
in  which  the  French  Protestants  in  Florida  were  murdered, 
—"not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics,"  —  is  ample  evidence 
of  what  deeds  Spain  was  then  capable.  England  was  the 
champion  of  Protestantism,  and  was  a  refuge  for  the  lovers 
of  freedom.  And  so  the  Englishman,  in  sallying  out  with 
his  vessel  against  the  insolent  Spaniard,  was  engaged  in  what 
to  him  seemed  a  religious  duty,  and  an  enterprise  to  which 
he  was  called  by  the  claims  of  humanity  itself.  In  this  view 
there  is  something  grand  and  noble  in  the  position  which  he 
took,  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  question  that  there  was 
high  heroism  in  the  manner  in  which  he  maintained  it. 

Still  we  are  not  euphnists.  We  are  desirous  of  calling 
things  and  men  by  their  right  names.   We  do  not  wish  to 
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cover  these  deeds  by  the  liimsy  disguises  which  servxd,  a 
century  later,  to  cloak  the  doings  of  the  Buccaneers,  or  by 
those  which  in  our  time  would  attempt  to  conceal  the  crime 
of  the  FilUbustera.  Bat  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  consider 
Drake  and  his  companions  as  pirates,  ^  public  robbers,  and 
assassins."  There  was  manifested  among  them  many  a 
trait  of  manly  character  which  pirates  do  not  usually  exhibit; 
Almost  every  expedition  had  its  cha})l;iiii,  nnd  prayers  were 
read  twice  each  day,  at  which  the  whole  ship's  company  was 
in  attendance.  This  we  do  not  deem  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  piety  or  their  godliness,  for  worse  men  than  they  have 
had  chaplains  to  pray  for  tbemi  and  have  been  regular  attend- 
ants upon  divine  service.  But  there  is  another  foct,  which 
bears  upon  the  same  side  of  this  question  with  greater  force. 
Proiaiiily  was  forbidden  by  strict  regulation  upon  many  of 
these  voyages.  In  reading  the  narratives,  too,  of  the  various 
adventurers,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  evident  sincerity 
and  manly  quality  of  the  religion  of  these  men  in  fighting  and 
spoiling  the  Spaniards  above  all  things  else.  All  their  escapes 
were  attributed  to  God's  deliverance,  all  their  victories  to 
God's  help.  If  they  were  hypocritical  in  these  matters^  their 
hypocrisy  was  so  open  as  to  lose  its  character  of  falsehood. 

It  musi  be  confessed,  that  Drake  was  a  bold  and  reckless 
man.  If  he  wanted  a  pilot,  he  went  into  a  harbor,  and  took 
one,  will  he,  nill  he,  and,  after  having  made  him  serve  his 
purpose,  left  him  perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  wodd. 
His  very  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Spaniards.  They  never 
felt  safe,  if  by  any  possibility  they  thought  he  could  come 
near  tliem.  He  indeed  died  miserably  at  the  last.  Yet  his 
life  was  better  than  his  death.  There  is  a  story  extant,  in  re- 
gard to  one  of  his  transactions,  which,  though  it  may  be 
familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  is  worth  a  repetition  here. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  voyage  round  the  world,  while  on 
the  southeastern  coast  of  South  America,  Master  Thomas 
Doughtie,  one  of  his  subordinates,  and  an  intimate  Mend« 
was  found  to  cherish  some  mutinous  feelings,  and  to  have 
in  contenn>lation  some  mutinous  designs.  At  Port  St.  Julian, 
on  the  Patagonian  coast,  the  case  was  investigated  by  an 
assembly  composed  of  the  principal  men  of  the  expedition* 
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Dough  tie  was  oonTicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  the  account  of  the  voyage  in 
Hakhayt's  fourth  volume.    "  He,  seeing  no  remodic  but  pa- 
tience lor  himselfcj  desired  before  his  death  to  receive  the 
Comrnunion,  which  he  did  by  the  hands  of  Master  Fletcher^ 
ow  minister,  and  onr  Generall  himselfe  accompanied  him  in  . 
that  holy  action;  which  being  done,  and  the  place  of  execn- 
tion  made  ready,  he,  having  embraced  onr  Generall  and  taken 
his  leave  of  all  the  com  panic,  with  prayer  for  the  Queen's 
majestic  and  our  realm,  in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to  the 
blocke,  where  he  ended  his  life.    This  being  done,  our  Gen- 
erall  made  divers  speeches  to  the  whole  companie,  persuading 
us  to  nnitie,  obedience,  love,  and  regard  for  our  voyage ;  and 
for  the  better  confirmation  thereof  willed  every  man,  the  next 
Sunday  foUowing,  to  prepare  himselfe  to  receive  the  Com- 
munion as  Christian  brethren  and  friends  ought  to  do,  which 
wa^  done  in  very  reverent  burt,  and  so  with  good  content- 
ment every  man  went  about  his  businesae."    We  apprehend 
that  this  was  not  a  very  piratical  way  of  attending  to  such 
matters.   We  are  not  at  all  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  Drake 
had  an  eye  to  his  personal  profit  in  many  of  his  acts,  but  it 
was  very  rarely  so,  except  in  cases  where  the  Spaniards  could 
be  luade  to  suller.    In  the  defeat  of  the  great  Anuada,  in 
I088,  he  stopped  to  plunder  a  ship  which  he  had  taken.  Yet 
he  is  known  to  have  spent  a  portion  of  his  gains  upon  works 
of  public  benefit    Among  his  men  he  was  generous,  and 
even  libefaL   He  recognized  them  as  fellow-adventurers,  and 
did  not  scorn  to  take  hold  of  their  work  with  his  own  hands 
when  the  occasion  demanded  his  help.    He  was  a  brave,  in- 
trepid, and  skilful  seaman,  and  his  exploits  contributed  greatly 
to  the  renown  of  English  history.    We  will  not  commend  bis 
faults,  but  wc  must  do  justice  to  his  virtues. 

In  regard  to  the  Spanish  war  itself  and  its  consequences, 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Kingsley  overstates  the  case*  It  was 
not  merely  a  contest  for  the  rule  of  the  seas.  The  liberties  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  It  was 
Spain  or  England,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  that  was  to  wield 
the  sceptre  and  guide  the  course  of  subsequent  history.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  the  progress  of  humanity  could  far 
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more  safely  be  left  in  tlie  hands  of  England  than  in  those  of 
Spain,  and  we  rejoice,  in  behalf  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  that  the  victory  vras  on  the  Bide  of  English  valor. 
Whatever  may  be  onr  opinions  respecUng  the  evils  of  war,— 

and  we  adhere  firmly  to  the  prima  facie  Ghristiait  view  of  the 
wliiilc  subject, — it  must  be  confessed  that  there  have  been 
battles  on  which  depended  the  interests  of  mankind,  battles 
which  have  decided  the  character  of  collective  humanity.  To 
this  list  we  are  willing  to  think  belongs  the  ever-memorable 
engagement  in  the  English  Channel,  which  restdted  in  the 
complete  discomfiture  of  the  great  Armada  of  Spain,  in  Jnlyi 
1588.   One  of  the  best  chapters  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  book  Is 
that  in  which  he  gives  a  description  of  this  great  sea-fight 
Our  space  will  not  allow  an  attempt  to  lurnisii  an  account  of 
this  famous  action,  even  had  we  the  ability  to  do  the  subject 
jnstice.   "  It  is,"  as  our  author  observes,  "  a  twelve  days'  epic, 
worthy  not  of  dull  prose,  but  of  the  thnnd^-roU  of  Homei^s 
verse."   The  coins  stradb:  by  the  Zealanders,  as  grandly  as 
briefly,  told  the  whole  story, — "which  on  the  one  side  con- 
tained the  arms  of  Zealand,  with  this  inscription:  'Glory to 
God  onely ' ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  pictures  of  certain  great 
shippes,  with  these  words :  *  The  ^Spanish  Fleet ' ;  and  in  the 
circumference  about  the  ships :  '  It  came,  it  went,  it  was, 
Anno  1588.' "  *  «  And  now,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  bis  enthu- 
siastic contemplation  of  the  victory,  {'from  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  from  Germany  and  Geneva,  and  those  poor 
Vaudois  shepherd-saints,  whose  bones  for  generations  past 

*  Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ' ; 

from  all  of  Europe,  from  all  ui  mankind,  I  had  almost  ?aid,i« 
wliieh  lay  the  seed  of  future  virtue  and  greatness,  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  new-discovered  world,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
coming  age  of  science,  arose  a  shout  of  holy  joy,  such  as  the 
world  had  not  heard  for  many  a  weary  and  bloody  century  i 
a  shont  which  was  the  prophetic  birth-psBan  of  North  America, 

♦  We  notice  that  Mr.  Kingsley  mentions  the  inscription  us  l>emg,  "Itcani«»it 
WW, it  fled.*'  In  a  late  article  in  H^NartkBrMi  jRevMw, irUdi  bean  iotcroal 
cridcnco  of  haviag  been  wAUai  by  Mr.  K.,  tbe  inseriplioa  is  giTsn, " 
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Australia)  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands,  of  free  com* 
merce  and  free  colonization  over  the  whole  earth." 

It  is  time  that  we  should  turn  from  the  contemplation  of 
storied  of  battle  and  blood,  to  the  narrative  of  more  peaceful 
adventaie.  The  eady  attempts  to  colonize  the  North  Ameri- 
can shores  demand  from  ns  a  notice.  The  New  World  was 
all  an  untried  field  of  enterprise.  The  success  of  the  Span- 
iards at  the  South  encouraged  the  English  to  hope  for  like 
success  at  the  North.  It  was  a  world  containing  uncounted 
treasure.  And  to  the  imagination  of  the  English  adventurer, 
Newfoundland  and  Virginia  promised  as  rich  returns  as 
Mexico,  Fera,  and  Cmidinamarca*  Another  field  of  action 
was  open,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready 
to  occnpy  it  What,  doubtless,  conduced  to  much  of  the  en- 
terprise in  that  diiection  was  the  possibility  of  finding  a  north- 
west passage  to  India,  which  should  be  free  iiom  the  raolesta- 
tiou  ol  the  Spaniards. 

As  early  as  the  year  1527,  a  voyage  was  said  to  have  been 
made  by  two  English  vessels  to  the  coast  of  North  America, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Newfoundland.*  But  nothing  definite 
is  known  respecting  this  expedition.  In  1534,  however, 
Jaqucs  Cartier  was  the  cuiiinj under  of  an  expedition,  under- 
taken with  the  patronage  of  thu  king  of  France,  and  proceeded 
in  safety  to  Newfoundland,  enttrcd  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  and,  after  touching  at 
several  islands  in  the  gulf,  returned  home,  arriving  at  St  Malo 
on  the  5th  of  September.  Cartier  made  two  more  voyages 
thither  in  1535  and  1540.  In  1542,  Sir  J.  F.  de  la  Roche  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada,  went  to  Saguenay, 
and  built  a  "  fayre  fort,"  remaining  in  the  country  through 
the  following  winter.  In  the  year  1536,  "  one  IMaster  Hore, 
of  London,  a  man  of  goodly  stature  and  of  great  courage,** 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  and,  after  the  receiving  of  the  Sacm- 
mcnt,"  sailed  to  Newfoundland.  It  was  his  purpose  to  found 
a  colony  upon  this  island.    But  soon  after  his  arrival  the  pro- 


*  Gstpu  and  BCefaael  Cortereal  are  supposed  to  bare  been  lost  on  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America  in  the  year  1500. 
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visions  of  his  party  failed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppor- 
tune advent  of  a  French  ship,  the  colony  would  doubtless 
have  ])(.Ti.-;hc(J.    As  it  was,  the  only  feasible  way  of  escape 
foi  the  English  seemed  to  be  the  capture  of  the  French  ves- 
sel.   They  accordingly  took  it  into  their  possession,  and  re- 
tamed  to  England*   It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Henry  VIII. 
leimbnraed  the  Frenchmen,  who  had  suffered  from  this  ou^ 
rage,  for  the  loss  of  their  proyisions  and  vessel.    From  this 
time  till  the  expedition  of  Sir  Humj)hrey  Gilbert,  English 
vessels  were  engaged  at  difiercnt  times  in  the  fisheries  on  the 
Newfoundland  Banks.    At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
"two  hundred  sail  and  upwards  of  fishing  yessels,  and  OD 
boaid  of  them  upwards  of  eight  thousand  seamen/'  were  em- 
ployed in  this  profitable  bmnch  of  industry.   It  was  found  to 
serve,  as  at  a  later  day,  and  with  our  own  countrymen,  as  an 
admirable  nursery  uf  able  mariners. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  gen- 
eral, in  Mr.  Kingsley's  opinion,  having,  in  1578,  obtained  Irora 
her  Majesty  letters  patent  to  settle  some  portion  of  Americs, 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  New- 
foundland, which  was  the  point  agreed  upon  for  the  first  land- 
ing.    A  large  number  of  men  and  vessels  were  speedily  ool* 
Iccted;  bnt,  as  they  were  just  on  the  point  of  sailing,  divisions 
broke  out  and  the  project  was  in  part  abandoned.  Gilbert 
himself  weiii  lo  sea  with  a  few  companions,  but  was  soon 
forced  to  return  by  stress  of  weather.    Another  voyage  wliich 
he  planned  was  equally  unsuccessful.    Nowise  disheartened, 
Gilbert,  assisted  by  his  brother  Adrian  and  other  Mends,  made 
a  third  trial.   This  time  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  services 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who,  with  five  vessels  and  an 
abundance  of  provisions,  departed  from  Cawsand  Uay  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1583.    The  expedition  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Vice- Admiral,  who  basely  deserted,  with  his  bark,  the 
Ealeigh,  a  few  days  after  leaving  port)  came  in  sight  of  laud, 
July  30|  and  on  the  3d  of  August  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
St  John's.   Ifere  Sir  Humphrey  formally  took  possession  of 
the  place,  and  "  two  hundred  leagues  every  way,"  in  the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  "  had  delivered  unto  him  a  rod  and  a 
turiie  of  the  same  soile,  entring  possession  also  for  biro,  In* 
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hcires  and  assignes  for  ever."  The  island  was  expioied,  and 
found  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but  also  to  "  minister  com- 
modities abundantly  for  ait  and  Industrie."  Bverytbing  at 
£ist  looked  promising,  but  Gilbert's  ill  fortune  seemed  to  have 
followed  him  across  the  sea.  His  men  were  mutinous,  and 
deserted  him  daily  ;  one  of  his  ships,  the  Swallow,  was  aban- 
doned for  want  of  a  crew,  and  hor  commander  transfcrrpd 
to  the  largest  ship,  the  Delight,  whose  captain  had  returned  to 
England  in  one  of  the  vessds  on  the  coast;  and  a  general 
depresnon  weighed  down  the  spirits  of  the  little  party.  Gil- 
bert himself  went  on  board  the  Squiirel,  of  only  ten  tons'  bur- 
den, whose  captain  also  had  gone  back.  "While  ?oasting 
southward,  the  Dclic^ht  was  mocked  in  a  severe  gale,  and 
nearly  all  on  board  perished.  Twelve  alone,  out  of  a  crew  of 
a  hundred  men,  escaped  by  means  of  the  ship's  boat  At 
last,  the  people  losing  courage  daily,  after  this  ill  success, 
"the  weather  continuing  thicke  and  blustering,  with  increase 
of  cold,  and  winter  dra^ng  on,"  though  it  was  yet  but  the 
last  of  suinmor,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  return  to  Engkind, 
and  on  the  31st  of  Aucjiist  the  course  was  laid  for  liome. 
And  now  occurred  a  wonderful  event.  Between  the  Golden 
Hind  (the  only  large  vessel  left)  and  the  land  was  seen  "  a 
veiy  lion  to  our  seeming,  in  shape,  hair,  and  color,  not  swim- 
ming after  the  manner  of  a  beast,  by  mooting  of  his  feete,  but 
rather  sliding  with  his  whole  body.  Thus  he  passed  along, 
turnin*^  his  head  to  and  fro,  yawning  and  gaping  wide,  with 
ougly  demonstration  of  long  teeth  and  glarinpf  cies,and  to  bidde 
US  a  farewell,  he  sent  forth  a  horrible  voyce,  roaring  or  bellowing 
as  doeth  a  lion.  What  opinion  others  had  thereof,  and  chiefly 
the  Generall  himselfe,  I  forbeare  to  deliver;  but  he  tooke  it  for 
Bonum  Omen,  rejoycing  that  he  was  to  warre  against  such 
an  enemie,  if  it  were  the  devill."  And  so  the  little  frigate 
Squim  K  Willi  tiic  Golden  Hind  in  her  wake,  bowled  merrily 
along  for  England,  not,  however,  without  some  ronsrh  weather 
and  dangerous  seas.  Three  hundred  leagues  had  been  passed 
on  the  way,  when  one  fair  morning  in  September,  "  the  Gon- 
erall  came  aboaid  the  Hind,  to  make  meirie  together  with  the 
Captaine,  Master,  and  company,  which  was  the  last  meeting, 
and  continued  there  from  morning  untill  night."  Much 
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pk  aicint  conversation  ensued,  and  Gilbert,  hopeful  <>f  success 
in  another  voyage  wliich  he  contemplated  for  tlie  ioilowing 
spring,  prepared  to  return  on  board  the  Squirrel.    The  com- 
pany of  the  Hind  vehemently  protested  against  his  intention. 
^  But  when  he  was  intreated  by  the  Captaine,  Master^  and 
other  his  well  willers  of  the  Hind,  not  to  venture  in  the  Frigat, 
this  was  his  answerc  :  '  I  will  not  forsake  my  little  company 
going  hoiacward,  with  wlium  I  have  passed  so  many  stornics 
and  perils.*    And  so  we  committed  him  to  God's  protection, 
and  set  bim  aboord  his  Finesse."    On  again  with  the  voy- 
age, till  now  there  came  more  "  foule  weather,  and  terrible 
seas,  bibaking  short  and  high,  pyramid  wise.''    Never  had 
men  seen  "  more  oatragious  seas."   Also,  ^we  had  upon  our 
main  yarde  an  apparition  of  a  little  fire  by  night,  which  sea- 
men doe  call  Castor  and  Pollux."    Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's 
voyage  is  well-nigh  over;  it  is  not  England,  but,  we  tnist,  a 
more  peaceful  haven,  to  which  he  is  bound,  where  all  his  cares 
will  be  at  an  end,  and  mutinous  men  and  false  captains  iriU 
trouble  him  no  more. 

Munday,  the  9th  of  September,  in  the  aftemoone,  the 
Prigat  was  neere  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  yet  at  that 
iiiue  rccDvured:  and,  giving  foorth  signes  of  juy,  the  Generall 
sitting  abaft  with  a  booke  in  his  hand,  rried  out  unto  us  in 
the  Hind  (so  oft  as  we  did  approach  witiun  hearing),  '  We 
are  as  neere  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,'  reiterating  the  same 
speech,  well  beseeming  a  souldier,  resolute  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
I  can  testifie  he  was.  The  same  Munday  night,  about  twelve 
of  the  docke,  or  not  long  after,  the  Frigat  being  ahead  of  as 
in  the  Golden  Hind,  suddenly  her  lights  went  out,  whereof 
as  it  were  in  a  nuint  nt  we  lost  the  sight,  and  withal!  onr 
watch  crycd,  the  Generall  was  cast  away,  which  was  too 
true.  For  in  that  moment,  the  Frigat  was  devoured  ant) 
swallowed  up  of  the  sea.  Yet  still  we  looked  out  all  that 
night  and  ever  after,  untill  we  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Bog' 
land.'* 

And  so  died  one  of  those  worthies  whom  it  behoves  bofli 

KnglaiiJ  and  America  never  to  forget.  And  so  went  home 
alone  the  Ciuidcn  Hind,  ^  in  ijreat  torment  of  weather  and 
perill  of  drowning,"  and  arrived  at  Falmouth  ou  the  22d  of 
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September.  We  will  not  mar  the  account  of  this  voyage 
by  any  comment.  Of  Gilbert  himself,  it  suffices  us  to*say, 
that  his  life  was  manly,  and  his  death  heroic.  ^  As  he  was  re- 
fined, and  made  neerer  drawing  unto  the  image  of  God,  so  it 
pleased  the  Divine  will  to  resume  him  unto  himselfe,  whither 
both  his,  and  every  other  liigh  and  noble  minde,  have  alwayes 
aspired." 

Gilbert's  misfortunes  did  not  deter  others  from  following 
tip  the  enterprise  which  he  had  begun*  Other  voyages  were 
made  to  Newfoundland  and  its  adjacent  parts.  George  Drake 
and  Bichaid  Strong  were  in  that  neighborhood  in  1593; 
Sylvester  Wyet  in  1594;  and  Charles  Leigh  in  1597,  — all 
excellent  shipnuvstcrs  doubtless,  and  good  EnglislimcMi.  of 
whom,  however,  few  memorials  remain.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  1623  by  Sir  George  Calvert,  alter- 
wards  Lord  Baltimore. 

Closely  connected  with  this  attempt  of  Gilbert  to  colonize 
Newfoundland  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  enterprise  on  a  more 
southerly  coa^t.  ILu  lug  procured  letters  patent  from  Eliza- 
beth in  the  year  lo84,  "  to  discover,  search,  finde  out,  and 
view  such  remote,  heathen,  and  barbarous  lands,  countries, 
and  territories,  not  actually  possessed  of  any  Christian  prince, 
nor  inhabited  by  Christian  people,  as  to  him  shall  seem  good," 
Raleigh  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  America  in  the  spring  of 
ihe  same  year.  Two  ships,  commanded  by  Philip  Amadas 
and  iVrtliur  JJarlow,  bailed  from  England  on  the  27th  day  of 
ApriK  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  Jnly  4th,  sailed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  northward,  and  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  "in  the 
light  of  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majestic."  These  vessels 
remained  on  the  coast  several  weeks ;  an  exploration  of  the 
neighboring  country  was  made ;  the  natives  were  found  to  be 
hospitable  and  generous,  though,  if  need  were,  v.  luiike,  and 
the  soil  "the  most  plentifnll,  sweete,  fruitfnll,  and  wholsome 
of  all  the  woride."  The  main  object  of  the  expedition  having 
thus  been  happily  accomplished,  the  officers  judged  it  best  to 
return  to  England,  which  they  ^  accordingly  did,  and  arrived 
safely  in  the  West  of  England,  about  the  middest  of  Septem- 
ber."  Such  glowing  accounts  were  brought  home  by  these 
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voyagers,  that  Elizabeth,  naming  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
try Viri,nnia,  permitted  llaleigh  to  give  fun  her  attention  to 
the  enterprise,  promising  him  the  royal  assistance,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  colonization  of  the  tenitory*  Baleigh  was  not 
indisposed  to  embrace  the  opportunity,  and  immediately 
made  the  necessary  pieparaiaons  for  sending  out  a  colony. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1585,  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  with  one 
hundred  and  eight  men  on  board,  to  constitute  the  first  Eng- 
lish colony  in  America,  set  sail  from  Plymouth  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  GiLiiville.  After  touching  at  Porto 
Eieo  and  Hispanioiai  the  iieet  arrived  on  the  Virginia  coast, 
on  the  26th  of  Jane.  Having  put  on  shore  the  men  who 
had  been  brought  out  for  the  settlement,  and  furnished  them 
with  the  necessary  supplies.  Sir  Richard  sailed  for  England, 
August  25th,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  October  18th,  with  a 
Spanish  prize  which  he  had  captured  on  the  way  home.  Tiie 
colony,  under  the  government  of  Ralph  Lane,  remained  at 
Bioanoke  nearly  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having 
found  the  Indians  hostile  and  provisions  scarce,  being  withal 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  supplies  from  England, 
Mr.  Lane  and  his  company  took  passage  witH  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  whose  fleet  had  now  come  upon  the  coast,  and  sailed 
for  England,  wiicre  they  arrived  Jul)  27tli,  lo8G.  Scarcely 
had  they  departed,  when  a  ship  sont  hy  Raleigh  for  their  re- 
lief reached  the  settlement.  After  a  diligent,  but  of  course 
fruitless,  search  for  the  missing  colonists,  the  party  returned 
to  England  with  all  the  supplies.  A  fortnight  later,  and 
Grenville  arrived,  at  Boanoke,  with  three  vessels  and  an  abnn* 
dance  of  necessaries.  He,  too,  made  an  unsuccessful  explora* 
tion  of  the  neighborhood,  and  then  set  pail  for  home,  first 
leaving  fifteen  men,  provisioned  for  two  yenr"^,  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territory.  Such  a  handful  of  men,  however, 
could  by  no  means  secure  themselves  against  attack,  and 
when  the  next  colony  came  out,  in  1587,  no  vestige  of  them 
was  to  be  found  except  the  bones  of  one  man,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  by  the  savages.  The  second  colony, 
under  the  govcniiULiit  of  John  White,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  arrived  at  the  place  of  settlement,  July 
22d,  1587.    At  their  earnest  request,  Governor  White  went 
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to  England  in  August,  for  tiic  purpose  of  procuriiig  supplies, 
and  the  colony  was  loft  to  sustain  itself  durino'  his  absence 
as  best  it  could.  That  absence  was  longer  than  any  one 
of  the  unfortunate  adventurers  could  have  anticipated;  for, 
when  White  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  colonies  and 
foKetgn  enterprises  were  secondary  matters.  The  great  ^ma- 
da  was  certainly  coming,  and  England  needed  first  to  defend 
herself  at  home.  The  struggle  was  hastening  on,  by  which 
was  to  be  decided,  not  alone  the  fate  of  present  settlements 
in  Virginia,  but  also,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  future  his- 
tory of  North  America.  The  question  with  the  Queen  and 
her  subjects  now  was,  not  whither  the  Virginia  trade  and 
colonization  should  prosper,  but  whether  their  own  homes 
and  firesides  should  be  saved  from  pillage  and  destruction. 
The  vessels  of  all  loyal  men  must  stay  on  Er>gland's  own 
coasts,  and  help  to  drive  aw  :iy  the  foe  which  menaced  them. 
So  the  colony  at  Roanoiic  must  wait  till  EnglancPs  safety 
is  secured,  to  survive  if  it  can,  to  perish  if  it  must.  The 
fleet  which  was  in  readiness  to  give  relief  was  kept  at  home. 
Sad  enough  was  it  for  the  men  and  women,  and  that  little 
babe,  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English  child  bom  on  American 
soil,  with  other  chDdren  too  it  may  be,  who  thus,  in  the  midst 
of  hostile  natives,  looked  out  over  the  slm  in  vain  for  tlie  ^ight 
of  an  English  sail.  For  when  (England  safe  once  more), 
in  August,  1590,  White  came  to  Roanoke  with  thrct;  good 
ships,  and  several  Spanish  prizes,  he  found  no  Englishman 
to  welcome  him,  but  only  evident  traces  of  the  work  of  sav- 
ages, who  had  broken  up  the  settlement  And  so  Raleigh's 
project  for  colonizing  Virginia  must  be  abandoned.  It  was  a 
grand  scheme,  not  alone  for  the  profits  which  it  might  one  day 
have  secured,  but  for  the  advantnue  which  would  have  ac- 
crued to  the  state,  by  keeping  the  Spaniards  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  settlements,  and  retaining  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  crown.  If  in  that 
crown  America  afterwards  became  the  brightest  jewel,  the 
greatest  credit  is  due  to  Baleigh  for  his  attempts — though 
they  u^ere  unsuccessful  —  to  give  it  a  durable  setting.  Ra- 
leigh, having  spent  a  fortune  upon  this  enterprise,  made  over 
his  grants  to  a  company  of  English  merchants,  whose  subse- 
quent doings  are  too  familiar  to  need  record  here. 
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We  cannot  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  without  a  notice  of 

that  other  great  American  enterprise  in  which  Raleigh  was  so 
zealously  and  perseveringly  engaged.  We  allude  to  his 
attempt  at  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Guiana.  It  is 
not  diCTicult  to  understand  why  an  adventnie  like  this  should 
have  such  attractive  charms  for  a  person  of  Raleigh's 
ardent  temperament,  or  should  have  appeared  so  advanta- 
geous to  one  of  his  sagacious  statesmanship.  The  age  was 
one  of  discovery,  in  which  such  wonders  were  brought  to  ihc 
knowledge  of  the  Old  World  as  to  cease  at  length  to  be  mat- 
ters for  astonishment.  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  their  successors, 
had  stories  to  tell  of  Mexico' and  Peru  which  seemed  almost 
beyond  fable,  yet  which  were  gradually  verified.  Why  might 
not  the  other  story  be  tme,  that  the  remnant  of  the  Pemvians, 
with  their  Inca,  had  fled  into  the  interior  of  South  America, 
and  there,  with  countless  treasure,  awaited  the  time  when  a 
deliverer  should  a})pear  to  free  them  froui  the  Spanish  thral- 
dom? Raleigh  and  his  countrymen  believed  it;  the  Span- 
iards believed  it.  Nay,  they  could  give  tiie  name  of  the  very 
man  who  had  visited  this  new  empire  of  the  Inca%  had  seen 
the  most  wonderful  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  had  re* 
turned  in  safely  to  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  story  of 
E!  Dorado,  fantastic  as  it  now  appears,  was  true  to  the  men 
of  that  time.  There  was  the  name,  to  them  standing  for  a 
veritable  thing.  There  was  the  ror'son  for  it,  given  by  Juan 
Martinez  himself,  who  said  he  had  beheld  what  he  related. 
He  had  been  carried  by  the  Indians  to  Manoa,  had  seen  the 
Inca,  had  even  been  entertained  by  that  sovereign  in  the  pal- 
ace* And  this  is  why  the  place  was  called  El  Dorado,  accord- 
ing to  the  veracious  Martinez :  "  Those  Guianians,  and  also 
the  borderers  and  all  others  in  that  part  which  I  have  scene,  are 
mar\'c]lous  great  drunkards,  in  which  vice,  I  think,  no  nation 
can  compare  with  them,  and  at  the  time  of  the  solemn  feasts 
when  the  Emperour  carouseth  with  his  captains,  tributaries, 
and  govemours,  the  manner  is  this :  All  those  that  pledge  him 
are  first  stripped  naked,  and  their  bodies  anointed  all  over 
with  a  kind  of  white  balsamum,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty, 
and  yet  very  dear  amongst  them.  When  they  are  anointed 
all  over,  certeine  servants  of  the  Emperour,  having  prepared 
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golde  made  into  fine  powder,  blow  it  thorow  hollow  cauea 
upon  their  naked  bodies,  untill  they  be  all  shiniDg  horn  the 
foot  to  the  head,  and  in  this  sort  they  sit  drinking  by  twenties 
and  hundreds,  and  continue  in  dmnkenness,  six  or  seven  dayes 
together.  Upon  this  sight,  and  for  the  abundance  of  gold  he 
saw  in  the  city,  the  images  of  gold  in  tlicir  temples,  the  plates, 
armour,  and  siiields  of  gold  which  they  use  in  the  warres,  he 
called  it  El  Dorado."  A  strange  story  enough,  we  say,  yet 
Mr.  Prescott  can  tell  ns  stranger  ones,  which  have  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  iiue.  Here,  then,  was  a  mighty  empire 
in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  forests,  about  the  head-waters  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  If  England  could  possess  it, 
she  would  be  far  richer  and  more  powerful  than  Spain.  If 
she  could  go  to  these  Indians  as  a  protector  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards,  she  would  be  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world  in  humanity  and  mercy.  To  find  this  empire,  and  to 
carry  promise  of  protection,  was  Raleigh's  scheme,  which  he 
tried  to  execute,  not  once  only,  but  twice  and  thrice,  and  even 
oftencr,  andwliicli  at  last  proved  the  snare  in  which  he  lost 
his  life,  liis  eldest  son  and  his  best  captain  having  previously 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  enterprise. 

But  Raleigh  was  by  no  means  the  first  who  ventured  upon 
this  undertaking.  The  path  had  been  travelled  by  weary  and 
bloody  feet  The  golden  phantom  was  the  lure  which  had 
led  many  a  brave  man  to  his  destruction.  Many  a  captain, 
"with  valiant  comrades  at  his  back,  iiad  vanished  iiuo  the 
green  gulfs  of  the  primeval  forests,  never  to  emerge  again." 
Tales  of  suffering  and  woe,  sometimes  of  crime,^are  connected 
with  all  the  names  of  that  long  list  of  adventurers  who  went 
to  seek  Manoa.  Biego  Ordas,  slain  in  a  mutiny;  Orellana,  for 
eight  months  sailing  down  the  Maranon  in  a  small  brigantine, 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  fighting  with  Amazons ;  Juan 
Corteso,  Pedro  de  Silva,  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Serpa,  Alonzo 
dc  Ilcrrara,  killed,  driven  back,  or  lost  in  the  wilderness; 
Antonio  Sedenno,  assaulted  by  tigers ;  Augustine  Delgado, 
requiting  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  Indians  by  mani- 
fold wrongs;  Pedro  de  Orsua,  basely  murdered,  with  his  wife, 
by  mutinous  followers  these  are  a  few  only  of  Baleigh's  pre- 
decessors.   A  less  courageous  man  would  have  quailed  at  the 
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prospect.  Yet  Raleigh  made  the  attempt,  all  the  more  excited 
to  it  by  the  prospect  of  dangers  in  the  way.  The  talc  of  his 
mi'^fortunes  is  but  another  added  to  the  catalogue  of  woes 
which  mankind  have  snffered  in  the  punalt  of  gold. 

"  Quid  uon  mortalia  pcctora  i'Ogis, 
Ami  lacra  haam !  '* 

It  is  but  due  to  Tlaleigh  to  say,  that  liis  desire  for  treasure  was 
seeondMry  to  his  love  for  England's  glory  and  his  regard  for 
England's  queen* 

It  is  not  oni  intention  to  give  an  account  of  Raleigh's  voy> 
ages  to  Guiana,  or  of  his  proceedings  while  there.  They 
better  deserve  a  paper  by  themselves,  and  our  narrowing  lim- 
its warn  us  against  an  attempt  to  present  them  liore.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  pursued  this  object  with  more  constaney, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  of  his  adventurous  life.  His  first  voy- 
age was  made  in  1595,  his  last  in  1617.  In  the  mean  time  he 
sent  out  several  exp^tions,  all  of  which  were  unsuccessfuL 
El  Dorado  was  not  reached,  and  the  city  of  Manoa  and  the 
country  of  the  Amazons  remain  undiscovered  to  this  day. 
Poor  RaJeigh  receives  but  little  credit  from  the  historiciiis  for 
his  enterprise  in  this  direction,  and  less  for  the  narmtive  which 
be  gives  of  his  discoveries.  Hume  declares  that  bis  account 
of  the  country  is  lull  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  lies 
that  were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind.'*  Lingard  is  scarcely  less  severe,  making  the  re* 
mark,  that  his  narrative  "  proves  him  to  have  been  a  master  in 
the  art  of  puffing."  We  do  not  indorse  the  tnith  of  Raleigh's 
stories,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he  attempted  to  palm  off 
upon  his  countrymen  what  he  himself  knew  to  be  falsehood. 
He  simply  told  what  he  had  heard  from  the  Spaniards,  from 
Beneo,  and  from  the  Indian  caciques.  And  in  an  age  when 
the  most  marvellous  accounts  of  the  New  World  were  in  dr* 
culation,— when  the  truth  itself  was  almost  incredible,— 
when  tliis  unexplored  cuutinent  lay  before  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  Europe,  and  every  fresh  discovery  excited  that 
imagination  more  and  more,  —  such  stories  as  these  of  Raleigh 
are  no  more  than  were  current,  and  received  with  full  credit| 
at  the  time.  Jf  John  Davis,  with  his  good  sense,  could  write 
"  a  book  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Pole  occu« 
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pied  the  place  of  greatest  digiiity  on  the  globe,  and,  if  they 
were  only  coaverted  to  Christianity,  would  be  the  happiest, 
becavise  the  most  favored,  people  in  the  world,  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  with  his  vivid  fancy,  could  be  pardoned  for  8tate% 
ments,  which,  if  fictitious,  were  not  so  strange  as  many 
which  were  known  to  be  true.  Then,  too,  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  there  is  no  El  Dorado  in  the  interior  of  South  America. 
It  is  not  at  all  improhnbln  that  a  portion  of  the  Peruvians  fled 
tilither  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  certainly 
tnie  that  there  is  gold  in  abundance  in  that  territory.  And 
it  may  be  that  some  American  Layard  will  yet  lay  bare,  in 
the  depth  of  Amazonian  forests,  a  buried  empire,  VHien  we 
remember,  also,  that  Indian  women  might  have  become  des- 
perate, and,  flying  from  Spanish  lust,  have  changed  their  gen- 
tle nature  for  rough  and  warlike  habits,  the  story  of  the  Ama- 
zons may  not  appear  to  us  altogether  improbable.  If  the 
reports  of  African  travellers  are  correct,  women  can  be  trained 
to  rival  the  hardier  sex  in  valor  and  fierceness.  But,  true  or 
false,  Raleigh's  <<Discoveiie  of  Guiana"  still  stands,  a  narra- 
tive of  charming  description,  of  delightful  freshness,  and  of 
unsurpassed  interest. 

Westward  Ho !  Elizabeth,  her  nierchants,  her  courtiers,  her 
warriors,  have  long  since  passed  away ;  but  the  spirit  which 
animated  them  lives  in  their  descendants.  The  West  is  still 
the  land  of  promise,  of  hope,  of  enterprise  and  adventure. 
Ever  towards  the  setting  sun  the  nations  look,  and  take  their 
way,  as  though  the  golden  clouds  he  leaves  behind  him  were 
the  tokens  of  substantial  treasures  on  which  his  rays  yet  fall. 
It  was  not  for  the  men  of  that  glorious  time  to  give  the  New 
World  its  impulse  towards  civilized  life.  Those  who  sought 
gold,  even  though  it  might  have  been  for  England's  greater 
glory,  were  not  the  men  to  found  a  state,  whose  work  it  was 
to  carry  forward  providential  plans  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
human  raee.  The  Spanish  colonies  have  become  insignifi- 
cant nations;  Guiana  is  an  iiicunsidcrablc  province  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  reserved  for  those  who  left  their  country  in 
obedience  to  convictions  of  duty, — duty  to  God  and  Human- 
ity,—to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  new  England  upon  the 
western  continent.    That  other  England,  now  an  empire 
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richer  than  El  Dorado  itself,  mightier  than  Spain  in  her  most 
powerful  (lay?,  contesting  with  the  old  and  parent  England 
the  peaceful  supremacy  of  land  and  sea,  —  what  a  glorious 
^estiny  awaits  her  fidelity  to  God,  her  own  bistoryi  and  the 
inteiests  of  mankind!  Not  by  tyranny  over  the  weakj  not 
by  insane  thint  for  goldi  bat  by  justice  and  generosity,  by 
patient  industry  iand  steadfast  righteousness,  shall  a  great 
state  grow  tip  into  its  full  proportions,  and  "  Westward  Ho!'* 
shall  he  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  watchword  of  free- 
dom, of  civilizationi  and  of  progress. 


Art.  II. —  1.    CEuvres  Compliles  de  Victou  IIlgo.  Paris. 
1843.    2  vols.  Svo. 

2.  NapoUon  h  Petit,    New  York.  1852. 
3«  (Euvres  Oratoires  de  Victok  Hugo.   Qendve.   1853.  2 
vols. 

4.  OidUmenis.   Far  Victor  Hugo*   Geneve.  1853. 

s    . '  .  '  •  *  -  •   .  ^ '  • 
On  the  western  coast  of  France  lies  a  group  of  islands,  lift- 
ing their  roeky  clilfs  above  the  sen,  and  washed  on  all  f^ides 
by  the  Atlantic.    The  three  principal  members  of  this  groupi 
Imown  as  the  ^<  Channel  Islands,^'  are  Aldemey,  GrnemBey, 
and  Jeisey.   These  islands,  though  seeming  to  belong,  by 
geographical  position,  to  France,  being  but  tw^ve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  the  coast  of  La  Manche,  and  nearly  a  hundred  fiom 
the  nearest  Hriiish  port,  are  politically  a  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  British  crown.    The  remains  of  Roman  forts,  and  the 
discovery  of  coins  of  the  Emperors,  prove  them  to  have  once 
been  military  stations.   In  the  ninth  century  they  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Normans,  and  under  William  the  Conqueror 
they  became  a  part  of  the  Norman  demesnes  of  En^and. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  France  to 
recover  possession  of  them,  they  have  ever  tince  continued  an 
integral  portion  of  that  vast  empire,  whose  conquests  by  sea 
and  land  almost  justify  the  metaphor,  that  the  sun  never  sets 
upon  her  flag. 
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The  island  of  Jersey,  the  largest  of  the  Channel  group,  is 
defended  on  three  sides  by  bold,  precipitous  rocks,  rising  950 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  While  in  nearly  the  latitude 
of  Palis,  its  insular  position  softeiu  the  atmosphere  to  sueh  a  * 
degree  that  its  climate,  though  damp,  is  wondeifally  mild,  the 
mean  tempemtme  being  62^  in  smnmer  and  43P  in  winter. 
The  population  of  Jersey  is  abont  50,000,  of  whom  5,000  only 
are  of  English  extraction.  The  remainder  arc  either  natives 
of  the  soil,  or  immigrants  from  the  neighbuiijiL^  French  main. 
The  vernacular  language  of  the  island  is  French,  which  is 
osed  in  the  churches  and  courts  of  law.  To  this  island, 
drawn  by  its  salubrity,  its  close  proximity  to  France,  and  the 
predominant  French  element  in  its  population,  have  flocked  a 
multitude  of  the  political  exiles  whom  the  last  unsuccessful 
Firench  Revolution  has  scattered  abroad.  Among  this  band 
of  republicans,  and  distinguished  alike  by  literury  eiuiuence 
and  political  zeal,  stands  prominent  and  remarkable  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article. 

Victor  Hugo  was  a  member  of  th^  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1848,  and  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic,  which 
was  dissolved  by  Piresident  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  December  3, 1851,  commonly  called  the  Chup  d'Etat. 
Born  in  the  year  1802,  at  the  village  of  Besangon,  he  wu^ 
cradled  among  the  stirring  scenes  of  martial  glory  which  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  empire.  His  father  was  a 
colonel  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  the  young  Victor,  born 
almost  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  followed,  with  his  mother, 
the  steps  of  the  conquering  army.  This  wandering  and  ad- 
▼entnrons  infancy,  frnttfol  in  all  the  emotions  which  vaHed 
scenery  and  events  can  iiispirc,  iiouiibhctl  his  imagination 
with  poetic  fancies.  "  I  traversed  Europe,"  says  he,  "  almost 
before  I  began  to  live  "  ;  and  in  fact,  at  five  years  of  age,  he 
had  already  been  carried  from  Besancon  to  Elba,  from  Elba 
to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Bome,  from  Eome  to  Naples,  had 
played  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  with  his  father  had 
chased  Italian  brigands  across  the  mountains  of  Calabria. 
On  his  return  U)  France,  in  1809,  his  education,  already  com- 
menced by  so  large  an  experience  of  the  world,  was  continued 
by  the  aid  of  books.    He  learned  tiie  rudiments  of  the  classics 
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in  an  ancient  convent  ncnr  his  mother's  dwelling,  where  lie 
passed  two  years  of  domestic  serenity  and  quiet  study.  Tt  was 
his  fortune  to  read  Tacitus  with  an  old  royalist  general,  a  pro- 
«8cribed  refugee,  who  found  a  hiding>place  from  the  imperial 
police  at  the  house  of  Madame  Hugo,  heredf  a  loyalifl^  and 
a  fugitive  in  early  revolationary  days  from  the  famous  Yen* 
dean  army.  Of  a  generous  and  intrepid  nature,  this  heroic 
woman  furnished  the  proscribed  officer  a  safe  asylum,  and  he 
found  a  solace  for  his  secluded  life  in  the  education  of  the 
young  Victor.  Thus  were  planted  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  the 
germs  of  that  royalist  tendency  which  his  earlier  writings 
exbibitedi  and  which  was  but  •strengthened  when,  in  ISll,  he 
saw  his  old  friend,  at  last  discovered  in  his  retreat,  torn  from 
his  arms,  and  publicly  shot,  in  the  plain  of  GreneUe,  by  the 
order  of  Napoleon.  Some  months  after  this  tragedy,  the 
father  of  Victor  Hugo,  now  become  a  g(Mieral,  and  appointed 
major-domo  of  Louis  Bonaparte's  palace  at  Madrid,  removed 
thither  with  his  wife  and  children.  Under  the  brilliant  sky  of 
8painy  on  its  picturesque  soil,  rich  in  old  historic  memories, 
and  then  agitated  by  war,  the  young  Victor  received  indelible 
impressions,  and  his  mind  has  always  preserved  a  tint  of  the 
Gothic  and  Moorish  spirit  of  that  land.  To  this  brief  sojourn 
in  the  Peninsula  he  doubtless  owes  mnrh  of  that  bold  and 
lofty  reach  of  thought,  that  Castilian  march  of  verse,  and  that 
Southern  exuberance  of  imagination,  which  so  greaUy  distin- 
guish his  style.  Already,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  the  poetic 
demon  possessed  him,  and  asserted  its  sway  over  his  suscepti- 
ble nature.  At  the  age  when  most  boys  scarcely  begin  to 
speak  in  prose,  he  began  to  miumur  forth  vague  and  confused 
melodies. 

In  1812,  some  old  dillerences,  aggravated  by  the  intense 
opposition  of  their  political  sentiments,  produced  a  separation 
between  the  parents  of  Victor  Hugo,  and,  the  custody  of  the 
children  being  legally  assigned  to  the  father,  he  placed  hb  son 
in  an  institution  preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School.  Here 
the  boy,  while  pursuing  the  study  of  the  mathematics  in  obe- 
dience to  his  fathers  wishes,  gave  himself  up  more  aud  morr 
*  to  poetry.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  produced  the  niodei 
of  a  tragedy  upon  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  aud  two  years 
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later  he  sent  to  the  Ficnch  Academy  two  odes,  which  were 
both  publicly  crowned.  From  that  moment  the  young  poet 
began  to  astonish  Fraace  by  the  precocity  and  variety  of  his 
genius* 

Two  years  n^ed  on, ^1820 -22, -—two  remarkable  years 
in  the  life  of  our  anthor,  filled  as  they  were  with  labors,  with 
stmggles,  with  trouble,  with  happiness,  with  glory.   The  most 

brilliant  literary  epoch  of  tlie  restoration  was  just  beginning. 
The  country  was  recovering  at  length  from  the  tumult  of 
anarchy  and  the  distractions  of  conquest.  Everywhere  the 
taste  for  the  solid  and  the  beautiful  sprang  up ;  the  study  of 
the  classics  was  renewed ;  the  Jcnowledge  of  foreign  tongues 
spread  wider  and  wider;  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  was  re-established.  The  literature  of  the  Em- 
pire, inflated  with  words,  and  barren  of  ideas/ was  fast  yield- 
ing to  a  purer  rhetoric  and  a  truer  taste.  Two  great  names 
in  French  literature,  Chateaubriand  and  iNTadame  de  Stael, 
elevated  above  the  herd  of  worthless  writers  who  aillicted  the 
Empire,  were  guiding  and  animating  the  new  generation  of 
authors*  Be  lamennais  had  just  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Essay  on  Indifference  in  Beligion."  De  Vigny  had 
prefaced  his  beautiful  romance  of  "  Cinq-Mars,"  by  giving 
scope  to  the  roniautic  genius  of  his  Muse.  Lamartine  had 
tuiird  his  swan-like  voice,  and  was  waiting  for  the  first  time  to 
be  heard.  Just  at  this  moment,  to  that  melodious  utterance  of 
an  unluiown  poet,  Victor  HugQ  responded  by  a  sympathetic 
eiy.  A  noble  nvaliy  possessed  him,  and  his  ardor  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him.  Dis- 
tracted by  affliction,  for  he  had  lost  his  mother;  by  poverty, ' 
for  a  stern  sentiment  of  honor  prevented  him  from  depend- 
ing upon  his  father;  by  love,  for  the  yuimg  man  was  passion- 
ately enamored  of  a  little  playmate  of  his  earlier  years,  whom 
he  nevertheless  sought  to  renounce  because  of  his  penury, — 
in  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  the  future  tribune  of  a  new 
literary  dynasty  bore  himself  bravely,  and  came  off  victorious. 
Hb  soul  poured  itself  forth  in  streams  of  song,  vigorous,  irreg- 
ular, but  brilliant,  and  burning  as  a  stream  of  lava.  At  the 
same  time,  M.  Hugo  issued  his  first  romances,  "Ila^s^ 
d'Islande  "  and  "  Bug-Jargal,"  two  very  remarkable  products 
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of  his  imagioatiooi  of  which  further  mentioii  will  be  made 

iiercafter. 

In  1822,  he  was  married  to  Mdle.  Foucher,  the  object  of  his 
early  affections,  and  he  thenceforward  went  on,  daily  achiev- 
ing for  himself  a  more  and  more  bxiliiant  reputatiou  as  a 
man  of  letters.   The  royalist  party  opened  its  aims  to  him. 
M.  de  Ch&teanbriand,  in  a  note  to  the  *^  Conservateor/'  had 
decorated  him  with  the  title  of  ''L'EnfiBLnt  Snbliroe."  He 
might  now  have  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  insured 
for  himself  a  successful  worldly  career;  but  he  preferred  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  I\Tn«;e,  and  sacrifieod  the  prospects  of 
courtly  favor  to  the  loftier  claims  of  literature.     In  pro- 
portion,  too,  as  he  mingled  with  men,  and  entered  into 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  his  convictions  underwent 
an  uresistible  change;  the  ferror  of  his  royalism  abated, 
and  his  early  bias  toward  his  mother's  political  creed  was 
gradiuiUy  overcome,  till  it  was  v.  lioUy  merged  in  a  true  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  people.     Already,  in  1826,  the 
publication  of  hifl    Odes  and  Ballads evinced  the  revo- 
lution in  his  opinions;  and  in  1830,  we  find  him  writing: 
*^  My  ancient  royalist  and  Catholic  oonvictions  have  crumbled 
away  before  ten  years  of  age  and  experience*   There  remains 
BtiU  some  vestige  of  them  in  my  mind,  bnt  it  is  only  a  le- 
ligious  and  poetic  view."    And  again:  "I  have  abandoned 
all  those  fictions  which  are  called  *  divine  right,'  'legitimacy,' 
'  king  by  the  grace  of  God,'  &o.,  which  are  all  contrary 
to  the  true  divine  right,  which  is  Justice;  to  the  true  legit- 
imacy, which  is  intelligence;  to  the  real  grace  of  God, 
which  is  reason.''   In  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X.  and 
the  establishment  in  his  place  of  the  citizen-king,  Louis 
Philippe,  Victor  Hugo  took  no  active  part,  and  it  was  not 
till  iiuiiiy  years  later  that  he  was  drawn  as  one  of  the  busiest 
actors  into  the  arena  of  politics.    In  IB'IG,  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  1' 1  ince  by  Louis  Pliiiippe,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
benches  of  the  noblesse  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  House  of 
Deputies.   This  distinction  appears  to  have  been  confened 
solely  as  a  mark  of  honor  due  to  his  established  literary  fame, 
and  the  newly  ^ected  baron  gave  no  evidence  of  increased 
attachmciit  to  the  royalist  icg^ime.    On  the  contrary,  we  find 
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him  boldly  avuwhi^^  ilm  principles  of  the  Revolution,  in  less 
than  two  years  after  he  was,  in  eourt  parlance,  "  euuublcd," 
—  thus  furnishing  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  truth  of  Borns's 
immortal  lines, » 

**  A  king  may  mak'  a  Mted  knight, 

A  mnqoit,  dnfce,  and  a'  that; 
Bat  on  honai  wutm  *s  tboon  his  might. 
Quid  Uath,  he  naiuw  h*  IkaL** 

On  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  returned  as  u 
member  of  the  Constituent,  and  afterwards  oi  the  National 
Assembly,  iii  which  latter  body  he  was  one  of  the  few  elo- 
quent speakers,  lu  1549,  lie  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Peace  Congress,  and  was  chosen  President  of  that 
body.  In  1851,  when  the  designs  of  Louis  Napoleon  became 
manifest,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  he  has  since  shown 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  steadiest,  most  unflinching,  and  most 
energetic  opponents  of  that  prince.  His  bold  and  eloquent 
attacks  in  the  Assembly  rendered  him  a  dangerous  subject  to 
the  future  Emperor,  and  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  Coup 
tPEUU  in  December,  Victor  Hugo  was  compelled  to  Ay  to  Brus- 
sels, and  thence  to  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

In  attempting  to  fonn  a  critical  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
VictOT  Hugo,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  view  him  successively 
in  each  of  the  departments  of  literary  eliuit  ia  which  he  is 
dismiguished.  lie  fore  proceeding,  however,  to  criticise  the 
works  of  our  author  in  his  threefold  character  of  novelist, 
poet,  and  orator,  a  few  words  may  be  premised  upon  the 
language  which  is  the  vehicle  of  his  thought  The  French 
tongue,  considered  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  original 
genius,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  unjust  and 
ignorant  criticism.  Both  in  England  and  America  there  has 
always  been  a  small  party  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  French 
literature,  and  a  much  larger  party  of  wholesale  denouncers 
of  French  books,  French  morals,  French  politics,  French 
habits,  and  everything  that  is  French.  The  natural  hatred 
which  is  so  confidently  asserted  to  subsist  between  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Frenchman,  has  extended  itself  into  literature, 
and  has  prevented,  in  general,  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
productions  of  French  genius  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
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nel.  And  we  in  this  country  have  been  so  greatly  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  leading  English  reviews,  as  to  give 
ready  currency  to  the  prejudiced  estimates  of  Blaclr^^ood  and 
the  London  Quarterly, — joumaU  whose  intenae  and  bigoted 
Toryism  would  limit  the  possession  of  Parnassns  to  some 
royal  £u2iily  of  letten,  and  deny  the  inspiiation  of  eveiy  baid 
who  has  not  drank  at  their  mnddy,  though  legitimate  HeliooiL 
The  occasional  criticisms  of  I^nch  anthors  by  such  writers 
as  Wilson  and  Alaguire,  in  particular,  display  a  disgraceful 
anKuint  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

This  anti-Gallic  spirit  infests  almost  the  entire  range  of 
British  criticism ;  and  although  there  is  not  wanting  true 
appiedation  of  the  eminent  writers  of  France^  the  burden  of 
the  English  press  has  been  unspaiiDg  oensnre  of  fVenoh  an* 
thors,  and  unlimited  abuse  of  F^nch  literature.    The  diesp 
*  commonplaces  of  censure  which  arc  most  frequently  paraded 
for  this  purpose  are  "frivolous,"  "grandiloquent,"  "theatri- 
cal," "  wordy,"    superficial,"  and  the  like.    Now  we  venture 
the  assertion,  that  we  can  produce  from  among  English  au- 
thors,» authors  of  great  popularity  t00|— books  which  shall 
be  unsurpassed  in  each  of  these  characteristies,  and  which 
are  at  the  same  time  admired  and  praised  by  the  very  critics 
who  sneer  at  whatever  is  French  as  almost  beneath  notice. 
In  point  both  of  style  and  of  matter,  the  literature  of  Prance 
may  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  cither  of  the  modern 
languages.    Th*e  only  rivals  likely  to  contest  its  claims  are 
the  German  and  the  English.    In  the  important  element  of 
style,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  German,  and  in  many  featmss 
excels  the  English*    The  leading  characteristics  of  Ereneh 
style  are  clearness,  point,  simplicity,  grace,  and  fluency.  If  the 
object  of  language  be  to  convey  thought,  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that  these  are  merits  of  the  first  magnitude.    Still  less 
will  it  be  denied,  that  in  all  these  points  of  excellence  the 
FVench  leaves  the  German  tongue  hopelessly  behind.  And 
our  own  language,  though  perhaps  unequalled  in  richness 
and  power,  must  suffer  the  criticism,  at  least  as  to  eonent 
modem  usage,  of  a  want  of  free,  natural  movement,  a  lahoied 
structure  of  sentences,  and  a  large  infusion  of  bookish  ssA 
pedantic  words.    The  idea  expressed  by  the  Latin  word 
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*inconditus,"  disorsranized,,  or  rather  noji-or^anized^  h  pecu- 
liarly ap|)rc)[iriate  to  the  style  that  distigures  so  many  English 
compositions.  Our  writers  for  the  press — especially  the 
peik>dical  ptem — ham  no  conGeption  whatever  of  style,  as 
an  avt  Hence  they  heap  up  a  huge  ooUeeiion  of  sentences, 
in  the  most  tomid  and  ttmmltaous  way,  in  which  all  idea  of  ^ 
sequence  is  lost  soon  after  starting,  and  the  graces  of  sim- 
plicity and  clear-flowing  speech  are  merged  in  a  torrent  of 
verbose  and  windy  loquacity.  So  wide-spread  has  become 
this  disease,  that  the  appeaxance  of  any  book,  discourse,  le- 
view-article,  or  newspaper -leader,  written  in  teise  and  vigors 
cniB  English,  excites  nniversal  lemaik. 

Not  only  is  oar  literature  thus  burdened  with  the  vices  of 
a  cumbrous  and  chaotic  style,  but  our  language  is  suffering 
from  a  growing  plethora  of  vicious  forms  of  expression  and 
slang  phrases.  Pure  idiomatic  English  has  become  almost 
obsolete,  and  its  place  is  usurped  by  a  mongrel  and  depraved 
dialect,  composed  of  the  oddest  jumble  of  French,  German, 
ftistian,  and  Billingsgate,  with  long  words  ending  in  ology, 
onfy,  and  aUtm.  This  frightful  medley  of  the  worst  ma- 
terials seems  first  to  have  risen  from  the  gutter  into  ordi- 
nary conversation,  then  to  liave  been  imitated  in  the  news- 
papers, and  Anally  to  have  been  reproduced  in  more  perma- 
nent forms.  Their  permanence,  however,  thanks  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  better  models,  and  to  the  normal  sanity  of  the 
fanman  intdlect,  is  not  yet  an  established  fact ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate our  countrymen,  in  view  of  l^e  vast  daily  spawn 
of  the  American  press,  and  the  ciiormoiis  editions  of  irreclaim- 
able trash  which  are  daily  sold,  that  })robably  there  are  no 
books  which  the  world  will  more  willingly  let  die. 

But  to  return,  the  faults  which  in  English  books  are  well- 
nigh  universal,  seem  to  have  almost  no  eidstence  in  the 
Firench.  Speaking  accurately  and  to  the  letter,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  in  the  whole 
body  of  French  literature,  any  sustained  instance  of  that 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  style  which  disfigures  English  com- 
position so  extensively.  On  the  other  hand,  all  is  clear, 
vivacious,  and  tiaasparent;  the  even  flow  oi  the  sentence  is 
broken  only  by  a  gracefully  recurring  rise  and  fall;  the  peri- 
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ods  are  short,  rapid,  unelaboratc ;  and  the  long,  involved  sen- 
tences which  so  task  the  attention  in  English,  and  still  more 
ill  German  writers,  arc  unknown.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  in 
the  very  popular  notioUi  that  this  constant  case  and  polish  of 
style  involve  shallowness  of  matter.  On  the  contiary,  it  will 
be  found  that^  among  all  the  clear  and  peispicaons  wiiten 
whom  France  has  prodnced,  the  deaiest  and  most  perspicnotiB 
are  her  great  thinkers,  stich  as  Pascal,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  and 
Cousin.  It  is  a  siiiguhir  delusion  of  some  men,  that  obscurity 
of  stvle  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  profundity  of  thought,  and 
that  the  most  valuable  ideas  are  always  to  be  found  disguised 
in  misty  labyrinths  of  words.  This  delusion  has  been  much 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  many  great  thinkers  have  been 
indilBferent  masters  of  style ;  yet  it  requires  but  a  momenta 
reflection  to  see  that  these  writers  have  been  great,  not  be* 
cause  of  their  obscurity,  but  in  spite  of  it  Not  an  instance 
can  be  cited  of  any  effective,  yet  obscure  writer,  who  would 
not  have  been  inucli  mure  eileeiive  by  a  more  skilful  use  of 
language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  Does  any  one  doubt,  for 
example,  that  the  great  History  of  Niebuhr  would  exercise  a 
far  wider  influence  upon  the  world,  were  its  immensely  val* 
uable  researches  adorned  by  the  highest  literary  art  on  the 
part  of  the  historian  ? 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Fmncc  has  been  deficient  in  solid  and 
positive  oontributioud  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Her 
pre-eminence  in  ail  the  physical  sciences  has  long  been  con- 
ceded. In  mathematics,  nearly  all  the  great  writers  whose  « 
works  have  become  text-books  are  Frenchmen.  In  medical 
science,  the  researches  of  Frenchmen  stand  foremost  and'un* 
equalled.  In  history,  France  can  fnrnlsh  an  arrky  of  great 
naiiics,  —  Thierry,  xMichelct,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Sismondi,  D'Au- 
bign6,  Lamartine,  —  all  of  whom  have  become,  by  translation, 
familiar  and  indispensable  compauions  to  our  studies.  In  phi* 
losophy,  she  possesses  Descartes,  Bayle,  Malebranche,  Helve- 
tins,  Cousin,  and  Comte,  In  the  imaginative  walks  of  liteia* 
tnre,  also,  we  find  her  only  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  more 
exact  departments  of  science.  That  language  can  hardly  be 
called  sterile  in  the  materials  of  romance,  which  has  produced 
three  such  novels  as  "  Consuelo,"  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and 
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**The  Wandering  Jew."  Li  poetry,  the  popular  lyrics  of  Be- 
ranger  are  as  yet  unrivalled  upon  their  own  ground.  In  the 
diama,  although  itmuBt  be  conceded  that  France  has  produced 
no  unique  like  onr  awn  inspired  and  immortal  Sbakespeaie, 
yet  the  names  of  CQmeille,  Baeine,  and  Molidie  nvill  redeem 
her  stage  from  any  chai^  of  inteUectoal  porerty.  We  have 
not  mentioned  her  two  greatest  writers,  remarkable  alike  for 
the  versatility  and  briiiiaucy  of  their  powers,  —  Ronssefin  and 
Voltaire, — the  former  a  perfect  model  of  the  union  of  mtcnse 
and  earnest  thought  with  an  exquisite  and  fascinating  ^tyle, 
and  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  the  limitations  and  drawbacks 
of  character  and  creed  which  detract  from  his  merits,  still  a 
master  in  all  the  varied  functions  of  critic,  novelist,  historian, 
philosopher,  dramatist,  and  poet. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  long  diirrosrsion,  into  wliich 
we  have  been  betrayed  by  the  desire  of  defending  the  native 
tongue  of  Victor  Hugo  from  the  ignorance  of  its  detractors. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enoogh  to  warrant  the  advice  which 
we  now  give  to  those  detectors,  namely,  that,  before  tiiey 
sneer  at  the  deficiencies  of  French  literature,  they  at  least 
learn  to  emulate  its  excc'licuces. 

Let  us  now  contem|)late  Victor  Hugo  in  his  character  as  a 
novelist.  Sir  Waiter  Scott  has  drawn  a  distinction  between 
the  novel  and  the  romance,  in  saying  that  the  novel  is  simply 
a  fictitkMiB  narrative  in  piose,  while  the  romance  is  a  story  of 
actions  and  adventures  of  an  extraordinary  and  wonderfdi 
character.  By  this  definition,  the  fictions  of  Victor  Hugo 
arc  plainly  to  be  classed  in  the  romantic  school.  His  first 
two  romances,  "  Hajis  d'Islandc"  and  "  Bug-Jargal,"  both 
produced  at  the  age  of  twenty,  though  evincing  much  genius, 
are  disfigured  by  strange  and  monstrous  creations  of  fancy, 
which  tend  strongly  to  disgust  the  reader.  And  yet,  by  the 
side  of  these  hideous  characters,  the  young  author  has  placed 
the  most  beautiful  ideal  figures.  With  these  early  fictions 
began  to  be  devtjiupcd  in  M.  Hugo  that  tendency  to  a  perfect 
antithesis  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  beautiful  and 
the  deformed,  which  pervaxies  all  his  romances  and  dramas, 
and  upon  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  seems  to  have  engrafted 
an  entire  dramatic  system.   In  1829,  he  published  ^  Les  De> 
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niers  Joare  d'un  Condamn^,''  in  which  he  vividly  depicted 

and  analyzed  the  tortures  of  a  mun  kit  for  execution.  The 
terrific  interest  of  liie  work  gave  it  an  immediate  success.  It 

»is  an  eloquent  and  harrowing  appeal  for  humanity,  invoking 
respect  for  human  life,  even  when  sullied  with  blood.  Some 
passages  in  it  seem  as  if  written  with  the  iron  pen  of  Dante. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  our  author  tmned  his 
genius  to  the  service  of  a  humane  reform.  He  has  since  lost 
no  opportunity  of  publicly  protesting  against  the  death- 
penalty,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  living  writer  (with  the 
single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Charles  Dickens)  has  written 
with  so  much  power  against  the  baxbarous  and  disgustiDg 
usage  of  capital  punishment 

The  great  romance  of  Victor  Hugo  is  his  ^  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris.'^ '  On  this  work,  which  is  the  history  of  a  foundling, 
brought  up  within  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral  of  that  name,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  lavished  the  i  ntire  force  of  his  creative  power. 

''The  work  is  of  remtirkalth'  originality  in  all  its  parts,  and  no 
scene  or  character  can  be  traced  as  an  imitation  of  any  model. 
The  vivid  contrasts  in  which  it  abounds,  —  the  hideous  ugli- 
ness of  Quasimodo,  with  the  angelic  beauty  of  Esmeralda,— > 
illustrate  the  artistic  creed  of  our  author  just  alluded  to,  that 
the  essence  of  art  lies  in  the  exhibition  of  contrasts.  The  book 
has  great  faults  of  execution,  is  full  of  extravagances  of  style 
and  sentiment,  and  yet  dis|)layt*  i>o  much  onerfry  and  e^'ace,  such 
passion,  such  power,  and  such  genius,  that  the  reader,  aiiected 
to  the  very  centre  of  his  being,  and  unable  to  take  account  of 
the  variety  of  his  sensations,  sunenders  his  critical 'faculties, 
and  does  involuntary  homage  to  the  power  of  the  author."^"' 

But  if  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  is  great  as  a  novelist,  it  is 
still  greater  as  ti  poet.  And  he  seems  to  be  almost  equally  , 
distinguished  in  the  IjtIc  and  the  dramatic  schools  nf  ])oetry. 
His  £rst  publication  was  the  Odes  et  Ballades,''  a  voiome 
strewn  with  beautiful  verses,  inspired  with  a  religious  and 
royalist  enthusiasm.  His  next  volume  of  lyric  poetry  was 
Les  Orientales,''-*  differing  widely  in  form  and  substance 
from  any  of  his  other  works.  This  collection,  the  idea  of 
which  was  a  sudden  fantasy  which  flashed  across  his  mind 
one  evening  in  connection  with  some  reminisceuce  of  bpain, 
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depicts  Moorish  and  Oriental  life  in  its  many  romantic  phases. 
Here  hia  lyrical  power  appears  in  its  greatest  lustre.  The 
French  language  had  never  before  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
flexibility  and  beauty  of  poetic  diction.  Never  -were  poems 
flo  distingoished  for  harmony,  delicacy,  smoothness  of  rhythm, 
richness  of  coloring,  and  profusion  of  imagery.  In  another 
publication,  "  Les  Feuillcs  d'Automne,"  Victor  Hugo  culti- 
vates a  different  held  of  fancy.  In  these  poems,  the  strains  are 
pure  and  simple,  the  sentiments  calm,  tender,  and  domestic. 
They  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  tendency,  diversified  with  glow- 
ing, spontaneous  eifosions  of  youthful  hopes  and  affections. 
One  of  them,  entitled  *^  La  Pri^re  pour  tons,"  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  devotional  poems  we  have  ever  read,  and  leaves 
Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer"  at  a  cold  and  impassable  dis- 
tance. In  his  "  Chants  du  Crdpuscule,"  —  "  Twilight  Songs," 
—  our  poet  sings  of  the  emotions  that  assail  us  in  the  twi- 
light of  life,  when  the  hope  of  earthly  happiness  is  gone,  and 
the  soul  is  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  eternal  change. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  psychological  poetry  which 
the  present  century  has  produced  are  to  be  found  in  tiiis  voU 
ume.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  various 
collections  of  poems  are  loose  and  desultory  pieces  thrown 
at  random  into  a  volume.  On  the  contrary,  each  has  a 
special  object,  and  represents  a  particular  idea. 

"  Les  Voix  Int^rieures, "  which  ^followed  the  <^  Twilight 
Songs,''  are  a  series  of  poems  devoted  to  the  family  afiec- 
tions.  But  unfortunately  the  lustre  of  the  poet's  genius 
seems  here  to  desert  him,  and  he  has  many  feeble  and  poor 
lines.  Amid  iiunierous  faulty  and  irregular  compositions, 
marked  by  wild  eccentricity,  only  a  few  gleam  as  bright  and 
lustrous  gems.  On  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Victor  Hugo  stood  mute  with  sorrow 
and  chagrin.  His  vein  seemed  exhausted,  and  France  began 
to  deplore  the  premature  dedine  of  her  most  brilliant  poetic 
star.  This  proved,  however,  too  hasty  an  impression,  as  the 
poet  afterward  demonstrated  by  the  publication  of  "Les 
Rayons  et  les  Ombres,"  in  which  he  seems  to  have  surpassed 
all  his  former  efforts.  As  a  whole,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  con- 
sidered his  most  faultless  production,  since  every  poem  it  con- 
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tains  beams  with  intelliironce  and  sfenins.  "  There  is  infinite 
sweetness,  pathos,  and  harmony  in  these  poems.  Pensive, 
sereDe,  and  peaceful  glides  along — among  homely  haunts,  by 
the  household  hearth,  amid  the  fields,  the  hamlets,  and  the 
woods — the  verse  that  elsewhere  rolls  its  mighty  stream 
around  kings  and  conquerors,  triumphs  and  trophies,  shattered 
thrones  and  contending  factions.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety 
in  his  poetry.  Few  are  the  children  of  soncr  in  wliom  will  be 
found  a  greater  diversity  of  matter,  a  more  free  and  facile 
multiformity  of  style.*^  J^nui  is  a  state  of  feeling  never 
produced  in  his  readers,  and  the  charge  of  mechanical  stnio- 
tore  and  wearisome  monotony  of  rhythm,  so  often  brought 
against  French  poetry,  applies  to  none  of  his  poems. 

The  latest  lyric  production  of  Victor  Hugo  is  a  yolume  of 
political  poems,  entitled  "  Chaiiineiitsj '  printed  at  Jersey  in 
1853,  and  published  at  Geneva.  This  little  volume  is  a  c  til- 
iection  of  lyrics  in  various  metres,  all  bearing  upon  the  recent 
political  events  in  France.  In  it  he  takes  up  the  burden  of 
his  next  preceding  work,  ^  Napoleon  le  Petit,"  and  summons 
the  Emperor  to  the  bar  of  justice,  in  the  most  thrilling  and 
powerful  verse  which  has  ever  flowed  from  his  pen.  Althou  gh 
the  book  may  be  termed  a  monody,  in  which  the  author  sings 
the  requiem  of  French  liberty,  it  yet  partakes  of  thai  iniiuite 
variety  of  treaiinent  which  characterizes  all  his  works.  Now 
we  hear  a  melodious  wail  over  the  dead  body  of  some  ex- 
iled republican ;  now,  a  fierce  upbraiding  of  imperial  treach- 
ery ;  now,  a  lofty  and  musical  apostrophe  to  the  martyrs  of  the 
4tii  of  December ;  now,  a  sharp,  short  satire,  aimed  at  some 
courtly  debauchee,  every  rhyme  in  which  bites  to  the  quick ; 
and  now,  an  impassioned  call  to  the  republicans  to  keep  alive 
their  faith  and  courage.  This  volume  of"  Chritirnents/'  like 
the  "  Napoleon  le  Petit,"  is,  of  course,  interdicted  iu  France. 

The  dramatic  poetry  of  ^^ictor  Hugo  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  French  literatore.  Before  his  ad- 
vent, the  stage  was  usurped  by  the  so-called  ^  classic  ^  school 
of  dramas,  the  characteristics  of  which  were  tameness,  cor- 
rectness', and  iiin)liclt  obedience  to  all  llic  unities  uf  Aristotle. 
Victor  HujTo  was  unfit  ted.  by  his  romantic  imatrination  and 
the  intensity  of  his  nature,  for  working  iieeiy  after  the  old 
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models,  and  accordingly  we  find  him,  in  the  preface  to  his 
drama  of  Cromwell,"  boldly  dedariiig  war  against  Aristotle 
and  Radne,  coming  to  an  open  raptuie  with  the  established 
dxamatic  anthoritlesy  and  standing  forth  as  the  herald  of  a 
new  school.  He  asserts  that  in  Shakespeare  alone  is  to  be 
found  the  type  of  the  true  dramatic  art  Gorueille,  Racine, 
und  Voltaire  he  summarily  dethrones.  "  The  characteristic 
of  tiie  drama,"  says  he,  "is  the  real.  The  real  results  from  the 
natural  combination  of  two  types^  the  sublime  and  the  gro- 
tesque, which  mingle  in  the  drama  as  they  are  mingled  in 
cieation.  Eveiytfaing  that  is  in  natnie  is  in  art"  This  new 
creed  was  hailed  by  many  with-  enthnmasm,  but  drew  down 
upon  its  auihor  the  scornful  attacks  of  the  whole  classic 
school.  In  pursnanrp  of  it,  Victor  Hugo  produced  drama 
after  drama,  in  which  lie  pushed  the  license  of  irregularity  to 
extremes,  and,  by  the  profuse  employment  of  giotesqne  and 
honible  characters  and  sitnations,  stiffded  even  the  Mends  of 
the  new  school.  '  Still,  these  dramas  sparkle  with  innumerable 
beanlies  of  thought,  device,  and  expression,  which  i^k  am  like 
twinlding  lights  in  a  dark  and  perturbed  atmosphere.  In 
l^oO.  Huso  prepared  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  still"  and 
anuatiTial  dramatic  system  prevalent  in  ids  country.  His 
play  of  "  Hernani "  was  for  the  first  time  brought  out  at  the 
Th^tre  Eran^ais.  The  indignation  of  the  old,  and  the  en* 
thnsiasm  of  tiie  new  party,  knew  no  bounds.  The  classic 
school  opposed  with  bitter  ridicule  the  entrance  of  the  "  Bar- 
barians" into  the  dramatic  sanctuary.  The  Academy  even 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  a  comi plaint  against  the  iijiiovation  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  But  Charles  with  great  good  sense, 
replied,  that  in  matters  of  art  he  was  no  more  than  a  private 
person.  Meanwhile  the  drama,  which  was  fai  superior  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  succeeded. 

This  is  no  place  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  old  quarrel 
between  the  classic  and  the  romantic  schools  of  art.  Our 
own  impression  i*^  that  the  true  secret  of  power  lies  in  the 
union  of  the  two.  Henry  Taylor,  in  the  elaborate  preface  to 
his  elaborate  drama  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde,''  takes  occa- 
uon  to  arraign  a  number  of  the  great  poets  of  the  earlier  part 
of  our  century,  for  their  open  rebellion  against  the  rules  of 
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oorreot  taste,  and  their  wide  deperhue,  both  in  Bubjeci  and 

in  style,  from  the  classic  models.    Byron  and  .Slicllcy  iiu  calk, 
the  high-priests  of  the  fantastical  school  of  poeii y.    NoWj  ii 
appears  to  us  tiiat  no  greater  service  has  in  modern  times 
been  rendered  to  art  than  the  widening  of  the  domain  of  po> 
etry  by  these  yeiy  wfitei8|  the  dethronement,  as  objects  of  ex* 
elusive  and  unreasonable  idolairyi  of  snch  correct  and  classic 
authors  as  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Addison,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  free,  impu::^i()ned,  and  imaginative  ^ichool  of  poetry.  The 
most  correct  tasi<'  ib  not  that  which  is  satisfied  unly  with  the 
even  and  elaborate  structures  of  art,  but  that  which  relishes 
the  wiid|  flowing,  and  beautifuli  though  often  irregular,  out- 
lines of  natpre.    Give  ns  the  craggy  rocks  and  the  lofty 
mountain,  though  we  take  with  them  the  storm  and  the  ava* 
lanchc,  rather  than  confine  ns  to  the  dreary  and  monotonons, 
though  secure,  level  of  the  plain.    To  be  sure,  writers  niay 
abuse  the  freedom  of  nature,  and  there  is  danger  that  liberty 
may  degenerate  into  license ;  but  it  is  better  to  run  the  hazard 
of  an  occasional  shock  to  our  taste,  than  to  endure  the  silent 
and  eternal  gnawings  of  emmL   We  are  thankibl,  then,  to 
Victor  Hugo  for  having  recalled  French  dramatic  composition  . 
from  the  tame  and  trite  models  which  had  usurped  the  stage, 
to  a  freer  and  more  natural,  if  sometimes  objectionable  style. 

We  eonie  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  Victor  Hugo 
in  the  character  of  an  orator,  poiiticai  writer,  and  pamphleteer* 
Two  volumes  of  speeches  and  addresses  from  his  pen  have 
been  published  since  his  eaule  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  besides  the 
funoub  political  diatribe  entitled  <^  Napoleon  le  Petif  Ail 
these  productions  display  the  characteristic  merits  and  de- 
fects of  our  author.  The  style  is  bold,  vivid,  intense,  full  of 
epigrammatic  point,  and  abounding  with  the  richest  profusion 
of  poetic  imagery.  He  deals  often  in  climax,  and  sometimes 
in  hyperbole.  The  former  rhetorical  Bgure  he  sometimes  em- 
ploys with  prodigious  e&ct  All  the  most  striking  figuies  of 
rhetoric  are  pressed  isto  the  service  of  his  thought.  He  apos- 
tiophizes  heaven,  hell,  civilization,  tyranny,  glory,  democracy, 
Nai)ol6on  le  Petit,  Napoleon  le  (iiand,  the  memory  of  the 
martyrs  of  liberty,  the  shades  of  departed  tyrants.  He  in- 
vokes to  his  aid  every  power  of  the  mind,  every  passion  of  the 
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ton],  every  impulse  of  the  imagination.  He  etartlea  tis  by  the 
boldness  ;i!id  vigor  of  his  thought,  no  less  than  by  tlie  inten- 
sity of  style.  Every  one  will  remember  an  eloquent  eulogy 
pronounced  in  April,  1853,  over  the  grave  of  a  refugee  who 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  which  was  trans- 
lated for  the  English  press,  and  widely  circulated  in  this 
country.  Hb  speech,  also,  in  defence  of  his  son,  Charles 
Hugo,  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  wriling  an  article  reflect* 
ing  on  the  execution  of  a  condemned  criminal,  was  a  weighty 
and  affecting  appeal  for  humanity  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  his  "  Napoleon  le  Petit  that  will 
be  found  in  their  most  striking  form  all  the  characteristics  of 
his  style.  This  book  is  foil  of  vivid  antithesis,  impassioned 
qipeai,  fierce  denunciation,  biting  sarcasm,  glowing  apostro* 
phe,  towering  climax,  and  terrible  invective.  His  mind  is 
filled  with  the  one  great  fact  of  Napoleon's  treason,  his  double 
violation  of  the  oaths  of  a  prince  iuid  the  honor  of  a  man,  his 
stealthy  and  insidious  plui.s  and  preparations  for  the  Cnt//) 
(TElat,  his  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  his  choking 
of  the  freedom  of  debate,  his  proscription  of  the  eighty' four 
representatives  of  the  people,  his  massacre  of  the  three  hun- 
dred on  the  4tfa  of  December,  his  tmnsportation  to  Afiica  of  ten 
thousand  patriots,  and  his  driving  into  exile,  by  fears  of  prose* 
cution,  of  forty  thousand  more.  Victor  Hugo  sees  none  of 
the  palliating  circumstances  furnished  by  state  emergencies 
and  popular  connivance,  but  pours  out  upon  the  head  of  the 
soccessful  criminal  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  He  denounces 
against  him  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries,  the  sure  sen- 
tence of  history,  and  the  retributions  of  the  judgment  to  come. 
He  institutes  remorseless  parallels  between  Napoleon  and 
Nero,  Doniiiiaii,  and  Turciuemada.  He  denounces  his  vices, 
satirizes  his  weakjK  ^ses,  and  blazes  with  indignation  at  his 
crimes.  He  catalogues  those  crimes  in  language  which  al- 
most makes  the  blood  to  curdle  and  the  flesh  to  creep.  He 
gibbets  their  author  in  the  gaze  of  the  world,  transfixed  with 
the  arrows  of  the  most  withering  scorn,  and  only  not  con- 
sumed with  the  hottest  breath  of  his  indignation.  Whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  and 
the  iairaess  of  his  book,  wc  canuoi  refuse  to  it  the  foremost 
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place  at  the  head  of  all  political  diatribes.  The  strongest  let- 
ters of  Junius  appear  tame  in  the  couiparisouj  and  the  laurels 
of  the  first  pamphleteers  of  France,  Paul  Louis  Courier  and 
De  Cormenin,  fade  into  obscurity  before  it. 

We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  illustrating  our  criticisms 
of  Dili  authitr  by  extractsi  for  the  obvious  reasons,  that  his 
poetry  is  incapable  of  being  adequately  rendered,  and  his 
romances  afford  no  detached  passages  suitable  for  translation. 
The  book  which  we  are  now  considering,  being  to  a  great 
degree  free  from  these  obstacles,  may  enable  us  to  verify  our 
judgment  by  a  few  extracts.  \Ye  must  forewarn  our  readers, 
that  eveu  the  he&t  translation  must  fail  short  of  the  original^ 
and  that  our  attempted  version  should  by  no  means  be  tak^ 
as  a  full  expression  of  the  powers  of  the  author. 

"  History  has  its  tigers.  The  historians,  tliose  immortal  keepers  of 
ferocious  animals,  exhibit  to  the  nations  that  imperial  menagerie. 
Tacitus  has  seized  and  confined  eight  or  ten  of  these  fli^'ors  in  the  iron 
cages  of  bis  style.  Behold  them:  they  are  frightful  and  superb;  their 
gpots^  constitute  a  part  of  their  beauty.  This  is  Nimrod,  the  hunter  of 
men ;  that  is  Busiris,  the  tyrant  of  Egypt ;  that  other  Is  PhaUuiSy  who 
caased  men  to  be  baked  alive  in  a  brazen  bull,  that  he  might  hear  the 
ball  bellow ;  here  is  Abasueras,  who  tore  the  scalp  from  the  heads  of  the 
seven  Maccabees,  and  caused  them  to  be  roasted  alive ;  there  Is  Nero^ 
the  burner  of  Rome,  who  wrapped  the  Christians  In  wax  and  bitumeo, 
and  set  them  on  fire  like  torches ;  there  is  Tiberius,  the  man  of  Gaprea3 ; 
there  is  Doraitian;  here  is  Caracalla;  there  is  Heliogahalus ;  that  other 
is  ComnioJus,  Avho  lias  this  merit  tlie  more  in  the  horror  which  he 
inspires,  that  he  was  the  son  of  ^Lireus  Aurelius;  these  arc  the  Czars; 
those,  the  SuUans;  there  jro  (he  l*o[)e5,  —  behold  among  them  the  tiger 
Borgia;  see  Philip,  called  the  (Jood,  a??  the  Furies  were  called  Eumen- 
ides ;  see  Riehard  TTI.,  sinister  and  deformed;  hehold.  with  his  great 
liace  and  liis  huge  Ijelly,  ITenry  VTII.,  who,  of  five  wives  that  he  had, 
murdered  tlirec;  see  Christiern  II.,  the  Nero  of  the  North;  behold 
Philip  IL,  the  Demon  of  the  South.  Thej  arc  frightful ;  hear  diem 
roar ;  consider  them,  one  after  the  other.  The  historian  brings  them  ont 
before  yon ;  the  historian  ezhibita  them,  furious  and  terrible,  at  the 
side  of  the  cage,  opens  for  you  their  jaws,  lets  you  see  th^  teeth,  shows 
70U  their  claws ;  70a  can  say  of  every  one  of  them,  <  It  is  a  royal  tiger.* 
In  truth,  they  have  been  taken  upon  their  thrones.  History  leads  them 
forth  across  the  ages*  She  takes  care  that  they  shall  not  <^e ;  they  are 
her  tigers. 
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**Shg  doe$  not  mingHe  with  than  the  jaekaU,  She  keeps  and  gnar^ 
apart  those  UDcleau  beasts.  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  mil  be  found,  with 
Claudius,  with  Ferdinand  VIL  of  Spain,  with  Ferdinand  11.  of  xSaples, 
in  the  cage  of  the  hyenas. 

"He  is  a  little  of  a  brigand,  and  very  much  ul  u  knave.  We  see 
always  in  him  the  poor  prince  of  industry,  who  hved  by  ]ii5  wiu  in 
England ;  his  actual  prosperity,  his  triumph,  and  his  glory,  and  his 
success,  go  for  nothing  here ;  that  mantle  of  purple  is  dragged  under 
the  mire  of  his  boots.  NapoUon  le  PetU^  nothing  more,  nothing  less : 
the  title  of  our  book  is  good.  The  baseness  of  liis  vices  detracts  from 
die  grandeur  of  his  crimes.  What  would  you  have  ?  Peter  the  Cruel 
massacred,  but  did  not  rob.  Henxy  IH.  assassinated,  but  did  not  swin* 
die.  Timofir  trampled  little  children  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  just 
aa  IL  Bonaparte  exterminated  women  and  old  men  on  the  Bouleyards ; 
but  he  did  not  lie*  Listen  to  the  Arabian  historian:  ^Timonr  Beg, 
Sahib  Keran, — ruler  of  the  world,  and  of  his  age^  ruler  of  the  plane« 
tuf  ooijunctions,  —  was  bom  at  Kesch,  in  1386.  He  strangled  a  hun- 
dred thousand  captiTes.  When  he  besieged  Siwas,  the  inhabitants,  to 
appease  hun,  sent  out  to  htm  a  thousand  little  children,  each  bearing  a 
Koran  npon  his  head,  and  shouting,  AUah!  JBah!  He  caused  the 
sacred  books  to  be  removed  with  respect,  and  the  children  to  be  crushed 
under  the  feet  of  horses,  lie  employed  seventy  thousand  human  lieads, 
with  cement,  stones,  and  bricks,  in  builJijig  towers  at  Herat,  at  Sobz- 
var,  at  Tekrit,  at  Aleppo,  at  Baji^dad.  He  despised  lying  f  when  he 
had  given  his  word,  he  always  kept  it.* 

"M.  Bonaparte  is  not  of  that  stature.  He  has  not  thiit  dignity 
which  the  great  despots  of  the  East  a.-i  l  i  t  tiie  West  mingled  witli  tlieir 
ferocity.  The  Cesarean  grandeur  is  wanting  to  liim.  To  keep  a  good 
OOttntenance,  and  maintain  a  proper  air  among  tUl  those  illustrious  exe* 
cotioners  who  have  tortured  humanitjr  these  four  thousand  yean,  one 
must  not  hesitate  in  his  mind  between  a  general  of  division  and  a 
beater  of  the  big  drum  on  the  Champs  Elys^es ;  one  must  not  have 
been  policeman  at  London ;  one  must  not  have  endured,  with  eyes  cast 
down,  in  full  assembly  of  the  peers,  the  haughty  contempt  of  M.  Msg- 
nan ;  one  must  not  have  been  called  pickpocket  by  the  English  journals ; 
one  must  not  bore  been  threatened  with  Clichy ;  one  must  not  repre- 
sent, in  a  word,  all  that  there  is  in  man  of  the  knave." 

Otir  next  extract  is  a  touching  descriptioa  of  the  sad  lot  of 
the  forty  thousand  exiled  lepnblicaas. 

'*Tlic  exiles  are  scattered  abroad:  Destiny  has  her  winds,  which 
scatter  men  like  a  handful  of  ashes.   Some  are  in  Belgium,  in  Pied- 
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moot,  in  Switzerland,  where  ihej  have  no  Ubertjr;  others  are  in  Lea* 
don,  where  they  have  no  roof  to  their  heads.  This  man,  a  peasant,  has 
been  torn  from  his  native  homestead;  that  one,  a  soldier,  has  only  the 

stump  of  hia  sword,  which  has  been  broken  in  his  luind ;  that  other,  a 
laborer,  is  ignorant  of  the  Janguage  of  the  couiitr}-,  is  without  clothes 
and  wiiiiuut  shoes,  knows  not  what  he  sliall  eat  on  the  morrow;  this 
one  has  quitted  a  wife  and  cliildrco,  u  \\  (  ll-ln  loved  ;zrouiJ,  the  end  of 
his  labor,  the  joy  of  liis  life ;  that,  has  an  uld  mother,  with  white  liairs, 
who  bemoans  him;  this  one  has  an  aired  fatlier,  who  will  die  without 
ever  seeing  him  again  ;  that  other  is  a  lover,  and  has  left  behind  some 
adored  being  who  must  forget  liim.  They  raise  their  heads,  they 
stretch  out  their  hands  one  to  another,  they  smile ;  there  is  no  people 
that  does  not  view  them  on  their  passage  to  ezUe  with  respect,  inid 
that  does  not  contemplate  with  profound  tenderness,  as  one  of  the  most 
beantiiul  spectades  which  Fortune  can  give  to  men,  all  those  serene 
consciences,  all  those  broken  hearts. 

They  soffbr,  they  are  silent ;  in  them  the  dtisen  has  sacrificed  the 
man ;  they  look  fixedly  in  the  iace  of  adversity ;  they  do  not  even  cry 
out,  on  the  pitfless  yeige  of  misfortune,  <  Cms  Bomamia  mm/*  hut  the 
night,  when  one  dreams,  when  everything  in  the  strange  city  is  dotfaed 
with  sadness,  ibr  what  seemeth  cold  by  the  light  of  day  becomes  terri- 
ble and  funereal  at  twilight,  —  but  the  night,  when  one  cannot  sleep,  — 
the  most  stoical  sjiirits  are  oi)en  to  llio.  inroads  of  sorrow  and  of  grief ! 
Where  are  the  little  children?  who  shall  give  them  bread?  who 
shall  give  them  their  father's  kiss  ?  Wliere  is  the  wife  ?  where  the 
mother?  re  tlie  brotfifr?  where  are  they  all?  And  the  songs 
which  one  lieard  at  tvcning  in  hi?  native  tongue,  wliere  are  they? 
Where  is  the  grove,  the  tree,  the  footpath,  tlie  roof  full  of  nests, 
the  belfry  surrounded  w  ith  graves  ?  Where  is  the  street,  where  the 
faubourg,  the  lantern  lighted  before  the  gate,  the  friends,  the  woi^l- 
shop,  the  business,  the  accustomed  labor  ?  And  the  furniture  sold  at 
public  outcry,  the  auetioneer  invading  the  domestic  sanctuary  I  Oht 
what  eternal  adieus  I  Destroyed,  dead,  scattered  to  the  fi>ur  winds,  that 
mofal  being  which  we  call  the  household  hearth,  and  which  consists  nd 
only  in  eonverBation,  in  tenderness,  and  in  embraces,  but  which  is  also 
composed  of  hours,  of  habits,  of  the  visits  of  Mends,  of  the  laughter  of 
this  one,  of  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  that,  of  the  view  we  saw  fim 
such  a  window,  of  the  place  where  was  such  a  piece  of  Ibmiture,  of  the 
arm-clmir  where  the  grandfather  used  to  sit,  of  the  carpet  where  the 
first-born  lias  played  !  Torn  from  us  all  tlio^e  objects  on  which  was 
imprinted  our  life  !  \  anished  for  ever  the  visilde  form  of  all  our  souve- 
nirs I  There  are  in  grief  intimate  and  obscure  recesses,  where  even  the 
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BKNSt  intrepid  ooange  yieldfl.  The  Booum  orator  stretched  out  bts 
liead  without  bleuehing  to  the  dagger  of  the  oenturkm  Leuas ;  but  he 
ivepi  when  he  thought  of  his  house  demolished  by  CSodios.** 

Our  closing  extract  is  a  grapiiic  account  of  the  spirit  which 
moved  the  outbrealc  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  spirit 
which  counteracted  it. 

*rrovidcnce  conducts  to  uiaturitj,  by  the  law  of  universal  life,  men, 
things,  and  events.  It  suOices,  in  order  that  an  old  world  may  disap- 
pear, thiit  civdization,  ascendinc;  rotitlniially  towards  its  meridian,  should 
shine  upon  old  institutions,  old  [prejudices,  old  laws,  old  customs.  That 
radiance  burns  up  and  devours  the  pa.st.  At  it^  influence,  slowly,  and 
without  shock,  what  ought  to  decay,  decays ;  what  ought  to  declinei  de- 
clines ;  the  wrinkles  of  age  grow  over  all  doomed  things, -r  over  castes, 
codes,  institutionf:,  religions.  This  work  of  decrepitude  goes  on.  In 
some  sort,  of  itsel£  Yet  it  ia  a  fruitful  decrepitude,  under  which  shoots 
the  germ  of  the  new  life.  Little  by  little  the  ruin  is  prepared  i  deep^ 
invisible  cracks  spread  here  and  there  in  the  darkness,  and  crumbles  to 
dost  from  below  thai  Tenerahle  pile  which  still  stands  secure  above: 
aod  behold,  some  fine  day,  all  at  once,  that  assemblage  of  worm-eaten 
fibots,  of  which  decaying  societies  are  composed,  becomes  rotten  $  the 
sdifioe  is  shaken,  loosened,  and  leans  over.  Then  all  goes  £>r  nothing 
hfincefinward.  Let  there  arrive  one  of  those  giants  peculiar  to  revoLn- 
tions,  let  but  the  giant  raise  his  hand,  and  all  is  over.  There  is  an  hour 
iu  hiitory  when  a  hunch  of  the  elbow  of  a  Danton  may  overthrow 
Europe. 

**1848  was  one  of  those  hours ;  —  old  feudal,  monarchical,  and  papal 
Europe,  plastered  up  so  fatally  for  France  in  1815,  began  to  totter. 
But  a  D  uiion  was  wanting.  The  overthrow  did  not  come.  Men  have 
often  said,  in  the  hackneyed  phraseolo;ry  applied  to  such  events,  that 
Id^S  had  opened  a  gulf  in  human  ail'airs.  No.  The  corpse  of  the 
past  being  like  a  dead  weight  upon  Europe,  1848  opened  a  ^rave  in 
which  to  inter  that  corpse.  It  is  that  grave  which  men  mistook  for  a 
gnl£ 

*'In  1848,  everything  which  held  by  the  past,  —  all  that  survived 
of  that  corpse,  met  before  that  grave,  — >  not  only  kings  on  their  thrones, 
cardinals  under  their  hats,  judges  under  the  shadow  of  thdr  guillotme, 
cafitains  on  theur  war4iorses,^were  moved:  but  whoever  had  an 
mterest  of  whatever  sort  in  that  which  was  about  to  disappear  $  who- 
ever cultivated  to  his  profit  a  sodal  fictbn,  or  had  an  abuse  to  lease  or 
to  huTQ ;  whoever  was  keeper  of  a  lie,  guardian  of  a  prejudice,  or  ftrmer 
of  a  superstition ;  whoever  robbed,  extorted,  oppressed,  lied;  whoever 
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sold  by  fidae  wetghta,  firom  those  mho  aUmd  a  bilanoe  to  those  who 
fidsified  the  Biblei  from  the  bed  merchmt  to  the  bod  priest^  fiom 
those  who  swindled  by  figures  to  those  who  made  monej  bj 
miracles ally  from  a  certain  Jewish  banker,  who  fimcied  himself  s 
little  of  a  Gatholier  to  a  certain  Catholic  bishop^  who  became  a  little 
of  a  Jewy^all  the  men  of  tbe  past  tamed  their  heads  towards  eadi 
other,  and  trembled. 

**  That  grave  which  was  yawning  for  them,  and  into  which  were  to  fall 
iill  those  ficlions  whicli  have  weiglied  upon  mankind  for  so  many  ages, 
they  resolved  to  close.  They  resolved  to  wall  it  up,  to  fill  it  with 
stoiics  and  with  rubbish,  and  to  erect  upon  that  pile  a  gibbet,  and  to 
crucify  upon  that  gibbet,  warm  and  bleeding,  that  grand  cnminai,  the 
truth. 

«  They  resolved  to  make  an  end,  once  tor  all,  of  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  emancipation,  and  to  arrest  and  turn  back  for  ever  the  ascend- 
ing  force  of  humanity. 

^  The  enterprise  was  formidable :  —  to  undo  the  labor  of  twenty  gener* 
ati<ms;  to  strangle  in  the  nineteenth  centni^ySSiiiDg  them  by  the  throat, 
Uiree  centnries,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenlh,  and  the  eighteenth,  — 
ihaft  is  to  say,  Lnther,  Descartes,  and  Voltaire,  ^reUgwne  inquiry,  phil* 
osophic  inqoirj,  muTenal  inqniiy ;  to  enuh  thnm^^t  Europe  that 
immense  vegetation  of  free  thon^t,  springing  op  here  like  a  hagb  oal^ 
there  like  a  blade  of  grass;  to  many  the  knont  and  the  crosier ;  to  dl^ 
fuse  more  of  Spain  in  the  South,  and  more  of  Bnssiain  the  Nortli ;  to  ve- 
▼ive  an  that  th^  could  of  thelnqnisition,  and  to  eitingnish  all  that  they 
could  of  intelligence ;  to  stultify  the  yonth,  in  other  words,  to  bmtalise 
the  future  ;  to  cause  the  world  to  assist  at  the  atUo  da  fi  of  ideas  ;  to 
overthrow  the  tribunes  :  tu  -iippre??  the  journal,  the  hand-bill,  the  book, 
the  speech,  the  cry,  the  muruiur,  the  whisper;  to  enforce  silence ;  to 
prosecute  thought,  in  the  case  of  the  printer,  in  the  composing-stick, 
in  the  type,  in  the  stereotype,  in  the  lithograph,  in  the  picture,  in  the 
theatre,  on  the  jilatform,  in  the  Itook  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  pack 
of  the  col[K)rteur ;  to  give  to  every  man,  £or  taith,  for  law,  for  aim,  and 
for  God,  —  material  interest;  to  say  to  the  people,  <£at,  and  think 
not* ;  to  take  away  from  man  the  brain,  and  leave  him  only  the  belly ; 
to  extinguish  individual  enterprise,  local  lile,  national  enthusiasm,  all 
those  profound  instincts  which  impel  men  towards  the  right ;  to  annihi> 
late  that  personality  of  the  nations,  which  men  call  eountiy ;  to  destroy 
nationality  among  scattered  and  dismembered  people^  the  constitalieii 
in  constitutional  states,  the  republic  in  France,  liberty  eveiywhere;  te 
set  foot  in  every  direction  upon  human  eflfort;^in  a  word,  to  dose  that 
gulf  which  is  called  Progress. 
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"  Such  was  the  Tast,  enonnooA,  Emopean  pkm,  which  no  one  oon* 
eeiTed,  for  none  of  those  men  of  the  Old  World  had  the  genius  for  that, 
but  which  all  pursued.  As  to  the  plan  in  itscli,  ;i3  lo  ihai  gigaiiiic  idea 
of  universal  oppression,  wlience  came  it  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  IMcn  saw  it 
in  the  air.  It  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  pn^t.  It  enlightened  certain 
minds.  It  pointed  out  certain  modes  of  action.  It  was  a  kind  of  glim- 
mer issuing  from  the  hunp  of  Machiavelli. 

"  At  certain  moments  in  human  history,  at  some  things  that  are 
plotted,  at  some  things  that  are  done,  it  seems  a.^  if  r^ll  the  old  demons 
of  humanitj— Louis  XL,  Philip  IL,  Catherine  de'  Medid,  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  Torquemada — were  gathered  apart  in  a  comer,  seated  arotmd 
a  table,  and  holding  eomunL  We  look,  we  regard  them,  and  instead  of 
these  colossalsi  we  find  only  abortions.  We  expected  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  we  find  Schwartzenberg;  we  looked  for  Torqoemada,  and 
behold  Yettfllot  The  old  European  despotism  continues  its  nuurch, 
imder  the  lead  of  these  littie  men,  and  goes  always  on.  It  is  like  the 
Gsar  Peter  in  his  travels.  *  We  made  relays  of  wbatever  we  fiiund,' 
writes  he;  *when  we  could  get  no  more  Tartar  horses,  we  took  up 
with  nsses.*  To  attain  that  end,  tlie  subjection  of  all  men  and  all 
things,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  patlu  obscure,  tdiiuous,  steep, 
dilllcult ;  they  did  enter  it  Some  of  those  who  entered  it  knew  what 
they  were  doing. 

"Parties  live  upon  words;  those  men  whom  1848  had  friglitened  and 
rallied  together  have  found  their  catchwords,  —  religion,  family,  i)rop- 
erty.  They  attacked,  with  that  vulgar  address  which  suffices  when  men 
speak  to  fear,  certain  obscure  quarters  of  what  is  called  socialism.  The 
stmggle  was  to  saye — reiij^ion,  property,  and  family.  *  Follow  your 
banners  I '  cried  they.  The  herd  of  frightened  interests  rushed  after 
them. 

They  coalesced,  they  made  front,  they  gathered  a  party.  They 
had  a  crowd  around  them.  That  crowd  was  composed  of  diyers  ele- 
ments. The  landholder  joined  it  because  his  rents  had  come  down; 
the  peasant,  because  he  had  paid  the  for^-fiye  centimes ;  the  man  who 

did  not  believe  in  Grod  thought  it  was  necessary  to  save  religion,  because 
he  had  been  furced  to  sell  his  houses.  They  separated  trom  this  crowd 
the  force  whidi  it  contained,  and  iu  ailed  themselves  of  it.  They  en- 
forced tlic  system  of  oppression  by  every  inejins,  —  by  the  law,  by  the 
vote,  by  the  legislature,  by  tho  tribune,  Iry  the  jury,  by  the  magistracy, 
by  the  police ;  in  Lombardy,  by  the  sabre  ;  in  Naples,  by  the  galleys ; 
in  Hungary,  by  the  gibbet.  To  restrain  intelligence,  —  to  put  the 
chain  upon  human  intellects,-— their  fugitive  slaves, — to  prevent  the 
past  frtnn  disappearing,  to  prevent  the  future  from  being  bom, — to  con- 
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tmne  IliemselYes  UngBy  prinoei,  noUMy  priviloged  daasei^ — evety^ 
thing  became  good,  eTefyduDg  jiut;  all  ma  l^ttmaitoi  Thej  oig»> 
ized  for  the  neoeedttee  of  the  struggle,  and  spread  abroad  in  the  woM, 
a  kind  4if  moral  ambuscade  agakist  freedom,  which  Ferdinand  pot  in 

action  ftt  Palermo,  Antonelli  at  Rome,  Schwartzenberg  at  Mikn  and 

at  I'estli,  and,  .-^LiIi  later,  the  men  of  December,  those  wolves  of  the 
state,  at  l*ai'is." 


Akt,  11L—T%e  Lives  and  Times  of  me  Chief  ^tstices  of  the 
Sn^eme  Ckmri  of  the  VmUd  Siatei*  By  Mxsby  Flaiocrs. 
First  Series :  John  Tay^  John  RuUedge*  Philadelphia :  Lip> 
pincott,  Grambo,  &  Co.  1855.  Bvo.   pp.  645. 

It  ia  to  Roger  Nort^,  in  bis  Lives  of  his  iUnstrioiis  breth* 

rcn,  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  discriiniiiaiijig 
and  s^atisfactory  elucidations  existing  in  our  langiiacre,  of 
the  plan  upon  which  the  biography  of  a  great  man  sliouid  be 
built  He  very  justly  compares  the  biographer's  labors  to 
those  of  a  portndt-paiiiter,  whose  woiks  would  be  held  as 
naught,  were  he  to  omit  preseating  upon  his  canvas  the  blemp 
ishes  as  well  as  the  beanties  of  bis  subject,  and  who  is  held 
by  the  rules  of  his  art  to  a  strict  accountability  in  traiisforriiig 
the  living  features  of  his  original  to  a  inute  iuiiiiorUtiity. 
True  it  is,  that  a  Vandyke  or  a  bir  Joshua  may  excel  in  that 
delicate  flattery,  and  that  rare  aptitude  of  conception  and  of 
touchy  which  unite  to  invest  a  form  with  the  attributes  of  a 
hero  of  romance,  or  the  airy  lightness  and  grace  of  a  being  of 
another  sphere ;  but  this,  so  far  from  militating  against  oar 
proposition,  is  but  confirmatory  of  it  With  all  their  power, 
these  great  artists  have  never  dared  to  lose  sight  of  the  pri- 
mary object  To  make  a  pleasing  picture  was  not  more  ir 
aim  than  to  make  a  good  likeness.  Eveiy  one  who  recollects 
—  and  who  does  not?  —  tbat  superb  passage  in  which  Scott 
renders  from  the  involjontary  lips  of  Cromwell  an  extorted 
tribute  to  the  Flemish  brush  that  painted  Charles  the  First, 
Will  Luii.prehcnd  our  nicaiiing.  And  it  is  to  a  like  eminence 
of  art  that  the  biographer  should  bend  \m  aspiratioas ;  nor 
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neglect,  for  the  pretence  of  on  unnatural  pre-eminence  above 
his  fellows,  to  give  us  those  real  traits  of  character  u inch  con- 
stitute the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  man.  If  the  histoiy 
of  a  life,"  says  honest  Roger,  hangs  altogether  upon  great 
importances,  such  as  concern  the  choieh  and  state,  and  dro])s 
the  peculiar  economy  and  private  conduct  of  the  person  that 
gives  title  to  the  work,  it  may  be  a  history,  and  a  very  good 
one,  but  of  anything  rather  than  that  person's  life." 

Never  were  words  spoken  more  apposite  than  these,  and 
nerer  has  a  rule  been  more  generally  disregarded.  It  appears 
to  have  become  a  oardinal  principle  with  almost  every  biog- 
raplicr,  to  consider  his  hero  less  as  a  human  being  than  as  an 
ill-tised  demigod,  whom  the  jealousy  or  blindness  of  his  time 
had  cheated  of  his  due  honors.  In  the  execution  of  his  task, 
the  \\Titer  seems  to  clothe  himself  with  the  propcrlies  of  aii 
avenging  Nemesis,  resolute  to  compel  the  recognition  of  those 
merits  to  which  mankind  lias  hitherto  been  insensible.  To 
the  tmly  great  there  is  nothing  more  degrading  than  this 
ea£onsed  association  with  that  which  is  ignoble ;  that  which,  in 
itself  mean,  shows  more  meanly  than  ever  in  comparison  with 
ibc  giants  by  whom  it  stands.  "Pigmies  are  pigmies  still, 
though  perched  on  Alps"  ;  and  though  it  often  happens  that 
the  identicai  means  by  which  the  impostor  is  brought  into 
notice  become  at  once  the  monument  of  his  downfall,— 
thoogh  he  soar  like  loarns,  only  to  be  whirled 

*'  i  rom  high. 
To  griimiiig  Soom  aaaorSSee, 
And  bittnr  Bifiunj,** — 

yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  wrong  done  to  those  who  have  earned 
oar  veneration,  to  permit  the  sanctuary  of  their  fame  to  be 
polluted  by  snch  a  midnight  crew." 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  class  of  pretenders  to  greatness, 
who  claim,  and  to  whom  we  willingly  concede,  a  disgusting 
precedence;  who,  by  their  mischievous  example,  may  have 
already  aceom]>liriiied  much  harm  to  public  morals  and  to 
public  taste.  Were  it  merely  to  strip  empty  folly  of  its  tinsel, 
we  would  hardly  turn  aside.  It  struts  its  brief  hour  in  the 
mn,  and  ere  night  is  foi^otten.  We  never  heard  that  any 
one  was  seriously  oppressed  by  the  glory,  living  or  postbu- 
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mous,  of  Tiiootfiy  Dexter,  or  ^  the  great  Twalmley,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  celebrated  smoothing-iroD."  '  'Bat  when,  with 

Folly,  Vice  strives  for  superiority  in  the  breast  of  him  who 
holds  up  his  own  picture  for  our  adinindion,  it  is  high  time, 
we  think,  to  enter  a  protest  The  land  has  been  plagued  with 
autobiographies,  where  characters  conspicaous  neither  for 
public  merit  nor  for  private  worth  are  with  venal  eagerness 
obtnided  upon  the  public  attention.  Deeds  which  a  person 
I  of  any  sensibility  shonld  blush  to  have  committed  are  unhesi- 
tatingly brought  forward  by  their  perpetrator  to  give  a  zest  to 
his  pages,  a  point  to  his  tale.  That,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  a 
man  should  incur  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  gaol  or  to  Coventry, 
is,  unhappily,  no  solecism  in  human  nature;  but  that  he 
should,  for  the  sake  of  a  further  pittance,  proclaim  his  own 
infamy,  argues  a  strange  degree  of  moral  abasement  Such  a 
man  is  the  true  Yahoo  of  the  race^^ 

Nor  is  it  always  the  lot  even  of  a  man  really  worthy  of 
higli  pruise  to  meet  his  just  deserts,  lie  is  as  often  injured  as 
benefited  by  the  unjust  system  of  indiscriminate  eulogy  to 
which  we  have  already  allu  lrd.  His  success  is  often  attribut- 
ed to  those  opposing  qualities,  distorted  in  representation  to 
the  semblance  of  virtue^,  in  whose  very  despite  he  succeeded. 
To  find  a  chronicler  who,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  merits  of 
that  career  which  forms  the  burden  of  his  strain,  is  not  blind 
to  its  blemishes,  —  who  beneath  the  Julian  laurel  perceives 
the  baldness  of  the  naked  skull,  —  is  not  the  fortune  t>f  all  the 
heroes  who  have  flourished  since  the  days  of  Agamemnon. 
It  is  a  gratification  as  rare  as  welcome  to  find  that  faculty  so 
well  displayed  in  the  volume  before  us,  where  are  brought 
together  two  characters  alike  eminent  for  public  services,  yet 
differing  Mo  cmlo  upon  many  questions  of  public  dufy  and 
policy. 

The  historian  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  one  of  the  noblest  tasl.s  ever  nflbrded  to  the  pen 
of  man.  To  no  page  of  our  national  career  can  the  mind 
recur  witli  such  unalloyed  satisfaction.  The  annals  of  no 
other  land  offer  a  more  noble  succession  of  professional  abil* 
ity,  mental  vigor,  and  unblemished  integrity,  in  the  first  law- 
officers  of  the  realm.   The  light  of  a  Marshall  will  hardly  pale 
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even  beaide  that  of  a  Hardwicke  or  a  Mansfield ;  but  however 
rigidly  we  may  search,  no  Macclesfield  can  be  found  upon 
the  8Cfo]l;<— from  first  to  last,  the  ermine  has  been  kept  pwe 
and  nnsoUied.  Of  bnman  frailties,  onr  sages  have  doubt- 
lem  had  their  share,  for  they  were  human ;  but  not  a  breath 
has  ever  impeached  the  integrity  of  their  j)ublic  lives.  With 
eqnal  hand,  and  with  unsparing  diligence,  they  have  continued 
since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  to  measure  out  justice 
alike  to  rich  and  to  poor.  The  proscribed  Tory,  contending 
with  the  embodied  wmth  of  a  powerful  state,  found  there  a 
tribunal  which  neither  the  fear  of  a  people,  nor  its  favor,  could 
induce  to  swerve  a  tittle  from  the  direct  line.  The  fallen 
statesman,  on  whose  head  were  opened  all  the  vials  of  private 
jealousy  and  of  public  hate,  there  found  an  arbiter  wlu)>e  firm 
mind  no  elemental  convulsion  nor  popular  strife  could  dis- 
turb. Elevated  by  the  dignity  of  their  office,  and  the  respect- 
ability of  their  characters,  far  above  the  noisy  bustle  of  the 
ciowd,  they  shine,  as  it  were,  in  a  firmament  all  their  own ; 
where 

''No  milt  obBCDzet,  nor  doiui,  nor  apeck»  nor  itaiii 
Bveaks  tho  leniie  of  faeaYen*** 

We  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  inferred,  from  anything  that 
has  hitherto  dropped  from  us,  that  there  was  aught  in  the 
character  of  John  Jay  of  which  even  the  most  virtuous  of 
statesmen  need  have  been  ashamed.  His  death*bed  was  in 
stnct  keeping  with  his  whole  life,  the  crowning  triumph,  as  it 
were,  of  a  long  career  of  dutiful  and  pious  deeds.  But  it  is 
so  much  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  make  every  Revolutionary 
patriot  perform  actions  and  imagine  sentiments  which  were, 
in  point  of  fact,  utterly  foreign  to  his  hand  and  head,  —  to 
portray  the  genius  of  Amencan  Independence  springing, 
Bfinerv'a-like,  into  full  being  firom  his  brain,  and  radiant  in 
celestial  armor, — that  in  sober  truth  one  is  almost  disap- 
pointed  in  opening  a  volume  which  presents  to  us,  in  calm, 
steady  colors,  the  faithful  picture  of  that  gradual  and  slow 
operation  of  causes  which,  during  the  decade  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution,  was  training  the  hearts  of  men  to 
exchange  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  mother  country  for  indigna- 
tion and  anger,  tempered  for  a  while  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
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accommodation,  and  subsequently  to  abandon  this  ground 
for  that  of  undisguist  d  and  overt  hostility.  If  biography  he 
really  history  teaching  by  example,  all  will  concede  that  it  is 
useless  unless  true ;  else  the  wanderings  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor^ 
or  of  Captaia  Lemuel  GhilUyert  would  be  as  serviceable  to  the 
Yoyager  as  those  of  Sooiesby  or  of  Boss.  To  paint  man  such 
as  he  really  is  not,  is  the  piovinee  of  romance ;  the  description 
may  be  entertaining,  but  perhaps  not  instructive.  To  be 
enlightened  by  the  genius,  to  be  warned  by  the  example,  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  to  learn  to  shun  the  dangerous 
rocks  and  sunken  shoals  on  which  they  have  split,  or  to  be 
fired  to  emulate  their  glorious  hardihood  in  moments  of  petU- 
ous  confusion,  should  be  our  more  serious  instigation  to  the 
stady  of  their  lives.  And  nowhere  will  the  reader  find  a  more 
valuable  Icsson  than  in  that  of  John  Jay. 

The  history  of  this  eminent  statesman  has  already  been 
well  told  by  his  son,  and  very  ill  by  others  whom  it  is  nut 
necessary  now  to  mention.  Mr.  Flanders,  thereforei  would 
seem  to  have  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  travel  upon  a  beaten 
path.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  the  pubUc,  howeveri  new 
lights  have  of  late  years  been  shed'  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  scenes  of  Jay's  career,  and  that  which  his  son 
could  only  hint  is  now  susceptible  of  proof  positive.  Other- 
wise we  should  hardly  venture  to  dwell  very  long  on  a  sub- 
ject that  cannot  be  new  to  a  majority  of  our  readers. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1745,  in  the  village,  as  it  might 
then  almost  have  been  styled,  of  New  York,  was  bom  John 
Jay.  For  conscience*  sake  and  the  love  of  God's  word,  his 
ancestors  had  alienated  themselves  from  their  native  shores, 
whither  fortune  and  iriends,  tin  ir  children's  cradles  and  their 
mothers'  graves,  in  vain  lured  tlieir  return.  And  their  virtue 
brought  its  own  reward ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  chain  of  prob* 
ability  that  on  any  other  soil  than  this  such  long  generations 
of  domestic  happiness,  brightened,  in  time,  by  such  iliaatrioos 
fame,  should  have  been  their  loi 

The  youthful  life  of  Jay  wai  6ober,  discreet,  and  pious.  Tf 
not  disiinguiahed  in  early  years  by  precocious  ability,  he  ai 
least  secured  the  more  solid  advantages  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  fmme.   With  an  industry  restrained  only  by  a  raie 
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judgment,  he  passed  through  his  collegiate  career,  honored 
with  the  amplest  triumphs  of  that  little  world;  and  with  a 
like  perseverance  and  success  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  The  delving  toils  of  the  stadent  of  those  days 
are  well  described  by  onr  author;  when  as  yet  Blackstone 
and  Kent  were  not,  and  the  paths  to  professional  learning 
were  any  thing  but  smooth.  Bracton  and  Fleta,  Coke  on  Lit- 
tleton and  the  Year-HDoks,  still  lay,  mighty  stumbiing-bloi  ks, 
across  his  path,  daunting  the  courage  and  confusing  the  brain 
of  the  bewildered  novice ;  and  hence  the  tedious  probation 
ere  an  apprentice  arrived  at  the  full  dignities  of  the  long  robe. 
With  all  his  application  and  ability.  Jay  was  four  years  at 
the  desk  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

It  was  not  until  1774  that  Mr.  Jay  became  at  all  involved 
in  public  life;  and  interesting  as  is  the  sketch  of  New  York 
politics  of  that  period  which  Mr.  Fiaiuli  rs  presents  to  us,  we 
cannot  pause  to  do  more  than  refer  the  historical  student  to 
it  as  a  passage  of  remarkable  accuracy  and  valua  In  its  ex- 
amination, he  will  perceive  how  Jay,  at  first  counselling  con- 
ciliation, advanced  step  by  step  to  a  position  of  firm  resist- 
ance to  the  extravagances  of  the  ministry.  It  has  been  igno- 
rantly  asserted,  that  he  was  from  the  outset  the  advocate  and 
friend  of  independence*  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  he 
was  at  that  period,  in  common  with  a  majority  of  his  Whig 
feUow-citizens,  opposed  to  even  a  non-importation  or  non- 
consumption  agreement,  unless  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
continent  should  imperatively  demand  such  measures.  He 
evidently  reprobated  the  violence  of  the  Boston  mobs,  and 
deemed  the  victims  of  their  excesses  amply  entitled  to  have 
their  losses  redressed  by  those  who  had  tacitly  permitted 
them.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  clear  on  the  great  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  As  a 
delegate  to  the  Congress  which  met  at  Cerpenter'e'  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  September,  1774,  his  conduct  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  these  views.  On  the  floor,  however, 
were  assembled  Whigs  of  every  complexion,  from  him  who 
burned  for  independence,  to  him  who  looked  to  nothing  be- 
yond a  restoration  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  of  the  recipro- 
cal ties  that  bound  the  two  countries*   Of  this  last  class  was 
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the  once  celebrated  Joseph  Galloway,  His  plan  of  adjust- 
ment, indorsed  by  his  own  Province,  and  in  turn  so  popular 
as  to  be  lost  in  Congress  by  but  a  single  vote,  and  so  odious 
as  to  be  expunged  from  its  records  by  a  subsequent  vote  of 
that  same  body)  met  now  with  the  warm  approval  of  Mr« 
Jay,  and  the  no  less  fervent  hatred  of  Pairick  Henry.  The 
views  of  the  latter  triumphed,  and  Galloway's  plan  has  since, 
with  seanty  justice,  shared  the  ignominy  of  its  author. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  Jay  first  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  nation  by  his  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain.  Re-elected  to  the  Congress  of  1775,  we  still 
find  him,  in  opposition  to  the  ultra  Whigs,  urging  on  to  adop* 
tion  the  Petition  to  the  King,  and  thus  inconing  the  seveie 
reprobation  of  such  men  as  John  Adams,  who  not  without 
cause  apprehended  the  ill  effects  of  that  measure.  But  tliis 
was  hi.s  last  effort  for  conciliation;  and  on  its  failure,  he  hoped 
nothing  more  for  his  country  from  the  justice  or  the  merey  of 
England.  On  the  passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  was  laboring  in  the  immediate  service  of  his  native 
State,  and  his  name  therefore  does  not  appear  on  that  sacred 
scroll ;  but  it  found  no  warmer  supporter  than  in  hifn*  An  a 
leading  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  as  Chief  Justice  of 
New  \'ork,  as  President  of  the  Congress,  his  tcivices  were 
not  kss  conscientiously  rendered  than  gratefully  appreciated 
by  his  country.  When,  in  September,  1779,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain,  he'  undertook  a  duty  which  he  well  knew 
would  prove  the  source  of  prolonged  discomfort  to  himself, 
though  possibly  of  material  benefit  to  America.  He  left  Con- 
gress, too,  with  the  unpleasant  consciousness  of  having  failed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  "the  special  occasion  "  of  his  elec- 
tion. The  government  of  New  York  had  anticipated  from 
his  efforts  the  settlement,  in  some  satisfactory  way,  of  the 
Vermont  controversy.  This  he  could  not  bring  about ;  and 
the  Ghneen  Mountain  Boys  rejoiced  in  their  tdumpb.  As  a 
very  remote  result  we  may  remark  that,  had  Mr.  Jay  suc- 
ceeded, and  Vermont  remained  an  integral  part  of  New 
York,  one  probable  consequence  would  have  been  the  ekclion 
oi  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Presidency  in  1844. 

With  Mr.  Jay  embarked  a  man  who  once    possessed  the 
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affections  of  our  whole  people,"  to  whom  his  name  is  now  al- 
most nnknown.  The  porteait  at  full  length  of  M.  G^raid, 
Minister  to  the  Congress  from  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
was  once  the  ornament  of  what  might  have  been  called  the 

capital  of  America ;  a  few  months  since,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  purchaser  could  be  found  for  it  at  any  price.  So  mnch 
for  the  stability  of  popular  favor,  ever  in  oxtrcmes.  Yet  it 
was  to  a  difficulty  with  this  gentleman  that  Jay  owed  that 
deep-seated  prejudice  against  his  nation  which  was  after- 
wards so  plainly  developed.  Axrived  at  his  destination,  the 
new  envoy  was  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  intrigues  and 
embarrassments  that  his  position  engendered.  It  would  be 
amusing  to  follow  his  career,  from  the  arrival  of  those  bites 
noircs  of  Miss  Burney,  Cumberland  the  dramatist  and  his 
two  daughters,  who  annoyed  Jay  as  bitterly  as  they  had  the 
authoress  of  Cecilia,  to  his  removal  to  Paris  as  a  negotiator 
for  peace.  But  our  space  compels  us  to  be  brief.  A  single 
point  further,  however,  demands  our  attention. 

The  American  Commissioners,  every  one  knows,  were  in- 
structed to  keep  the  French  ministry  an  conrant  of  everything 
they  should  do.  Utterly  distrustful  of  the  sincerity  of  that 
court,  IMr.  Jay  very  much  disregarded  these  instructions,  and^ 
with  Adams  prevailing  over  Franklin,  negotiated  a  separate 
peace.  In  France,  and  particularly  in  America,  this  course 
was  severely  censured.  Jay  had  nothing  but  his  suspicions  to 
justify  him,  and  these,  pointing  directly  to  an  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  tlic  French  that  the  Americans  should  be  deprived  of 
the  fisheries  und  the  navic^ation  of  the  Mississippi,  have  hither- 
to remained  unsustained  by  proof.  We  have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Jay*s  complete  justification.  In  1838,  Lord  St.  Hel- 
en's, who  as  Mr.  Fitzherbert  had  lepresented  the  Court  of  St. 
James  at  Paris  pending  the  negotiation,  disclosed  the  nature  of 
the  pro  positions  made  to  him  by  M.  de  Vergennes.  We  believe 
they  have  not  before  been  made  public.  "  They  related,"  he 
says,  "entirely  to  a  certain  enlargement  of  the  limits  of  the 
French  fisheries,  as  de&ned  by  former  treaties.  But  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions,  M.  de  Vergennes  never  failed  to 
insist  on  the  expediency  of  a  concert  of  measures  between 
France  and  England,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  Ameri- 
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can  SLaicc,  from  these  fisheries,  lest  they  should  become  a 
nursrr//  for  sca/ncnJ* 

lieturiiing  to  New  York  in  1784,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years,  Mr.  Jay  was  again  summoned  to  the  service  of  the 
State*  When  the  present  CoDstitution  waa  submitted  to  the 
people,  he  was  one  of  the  famous  tiiad  who,  through  the  aid 
of  liie  press,  chiefly  brought  about  its  adoption ;  and  under  its 
operation,  he  became,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1789,  the 
first  Cliief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Weighty  as  were 
some  of  the  cases  that  came  before  him,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  a  professional  view.  His  decision,  in 
ChUholm  vs.  Georgia^  that  a  State  is  suable  by  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  amendment  to 
the  €k>nsiitution.  In  Henfield's  case,  the  leading  doctrine 
of  his  opinion  seems  now  to  be  generally  abandoned  as  un- 
sound. In  that  of  Georgia  vs.  Brailsford^  he  held  views  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  a  jury  with  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  profession  has  ever  precisely  coincided.  But  in 
all  his  judicial  career,  he  manifested,  says  Mr.  Flanders,  ^  a 
judicial  faculty,  a  power  of  analysis,  an  aptitude  for  logical 
processes,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  principles."  The  pov* 
erty  of  the  Reports  of  the  period  has  failed  to  do  justice  to 
many  of  the  luminaries  of  the  ancient  bar. 

Of  Jay's  embassy  to  Encfland  in  1794,  and  its  results,  of 
his  election  as  Governor  of  New  York  in  179o,  and  of  his 
withdrawal  to  private  life  in  1801,  the  reader  will  find  mudi 
in  these  pages  to  interest,  much  to  instruct  him.  On  the  17fii 
of  May,  1829,  his  long  and  eventful  career  was  brought  to  a 
peaceful  close.  Those  religious  principles  which  had  strength- 
ened his  hands  through  life,  now  smoothed  his  dying  pillow 
and  supported  his  jiarting  soul.  It  has  been  objected  to  them 
that  they  were  narrow  and  fanatical.  Uis  proposal  that 
no  Roman  Catholic,  who  held  that  the  Pope  or  his  priest- 
hood had  power  to  annul  oaths  or  even  to  grant  absolution 
from  sin,  should  be  admitted  to  civil  rights,  was  certainly  not 
conceived  in  that  spirit  of  modem  liberality  which  grants  the 
same  toleration  to  Methodist  and  Mormon,  to  Jews  and 
Jumpers,  Epif^copalians  and  Thugs.  The  wide  benevolence 
of  Jay's  life  will  best  answer  these  critics.   In  this  feature 
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there  is  a  strong  leflemblance  between  his  character  and  that 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  while  in  stateBinanlike  notions  of  just 
liberty  he  may  well  be  compared  to  the  predecessor  of  Cow- 
per*8  kinsman,  the  great  Lord  Somers.  Mr.  Fiiiiiders  thus 
happily  sums  up  his  character :  — 

**  Mr.  Jay's  character  is  disclosed  in  tlic  record  of  his  life.  Hismoral 
and  intellectual  qualities  were  in  iiarinoiij.  His  public  i)rinciple  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  world.  His  private  virtues  attracted  the 
affection  and  homage  of  his  friends.  He  was  mode.-  t  ,  1 1  aimed  no  merit, 
assumed  no  importance,  and  seldom  alluded  to  the  great  events  of  his 
life.  He  was  charitable,  not  impulsively  bestowing  his  means  without 
discrimination,  like  Goldsmith's  village  preacheTi  whose 'pity  gave  ere 
charity  began,'  but  with  a  judicious  selection,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
His  economy  was  exact,  but  liberal.  'A  wise  man/  he  said,  ^has 
money  m  his  head,  but  not  in  his  heart'  The  recipients  of  his  bounty 
were  numerous.  He  had  an  elevated  sense  of  justice,  and  the  daims  of 
hnmanify.  His  religion  was  a  part  of  his  beings  and  dispUyed  itself  in 
flie  nnifonn  tenor  of  lus  lifb.  He  acted  under  the  habitoal  conviction 
of  aoooontabiliiy.  ^  All  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven.*  His  . 
feelings  were  always  under  the  control  of  his  wiU,  and  hence  he  was 
never  guilty  of  those  extravagances  of  conduct  which  too  often  laar  the 
career  of  genius.  He  was  tenacious  in  liis  friendships,  and  equally  so, 
we  suspect,  in  his  enmities.  *  Having  once  had  good  cause  to  doubt  a 
man's  sincerity  or  integrity,  he  never  after  trusted  him.'  His  disposi- 
tion was  cheerful, — his  couversatiun  equally  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing. 

'^Thc  intellectual  endowments  of  Jay  are  easily  dc.-cribed*  His 
mind  was  vigorous,  exact,  logicaL  To  genius  he  could  make  no  preten- 
sions.  Judgment,  discriminative,  penetrating,  was  the  characteristic  of 
fib  understanding.  If  over  the  other  ftculties  of  his  intellect  imaginap 
lion  had  presided,  the  compass  of  his  thought  would  have  been  enlarged, 
and  grace  and  flezibiHty  been  imparted  to  his  mmd.  J17  was  not  a 
variously  learned  num.  Modem  genius  did  not  delight  him.  Of  the 
sncienis,  CSeero  was  bis  fitvorite.  The  BiUe  was  his  constant  study. 
Observing  steadily  throughout  his  life  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  rectitude,  he  ^  ascended  to  the  temple  of  honor  through  the  temple 
of  virtue,'**  * 

We  now  advance  to  the  contemplation  of  a  character  cast 
in  a  very  different  mould.  A  good  biography  of  John  Rut- 
ledge  has  iuii^  been  a  dcaiderdium  in  our  literature,  the 
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sketches  in  existence  with  which  we  are  acquainted  being  in* 
exact  and  meagre.  This  want  is  now  amj^y  supplied.  Born 
at  Charleston,  in  Septemberi  1739,  the  future  dictator  was  ear- 
ly  left  an  orphan*   His  mother,  in  whom  appear  to  have  been 

beautifully  combined  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  the 
glory  of  her  sex,  supplied  to  hhn,  with  tender  care,  the  place 
of  father,  fortune,  and  friends  ;  and  at  the  age  of  serentPfTj  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
sent  to  London,  and  entered  in  the  Temple,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  exciting,  by  his  abilities  as  a  student,  expectations 
which  nothing  less  than  his  fatm  success  could  have  justified. 
Returning  to  Charleston  in  1761,  he  was  retained  in  a  cause 
ere  his  foot  had  pressed  the  shore.  It  was  a  case  of  breach  of 
promisf^  of  marriage;  then,  as  now,  not  a  very  hopeful  cause 
for  the  defendant.  But  he  gained  it,  and  with  it  aa  iostanta* 
neouB  position  at  the  bar,  which  wairanted  him  in  regarding 
his  virgin  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas  as  but  the  first  drops  of 
the  golden  shower  about  to  break  upon  his  head.  Though 
'  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  fortified  with  the  results 
of  five  years  of  uninterrupted  application  upon  a  mind  of  no 
common  order,  backed  by  an  eloquence  so  cncrc^etic  as  often 
to  be  literally  commanding.  Instead  of  undergoing  long  years 
of  drudgery,  he  stood  at  once  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
In  1764,  he  was  appointed  Attomey-GeneraL  Flrevioualy  to 
this,  however,  and  not  regarding  the  old  legal  prescription, 
that  *^  Mistress  Common>Law  should  lye  alone,''  he  gave  his 
hand  and  name,  and  with  them  all  the  threads  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  a  lady  of  his  own  city.  When  a  man  like  Rutledge 
loves,  it  is  with  a  fen'or  and  intensity  of  wlucli  ordinary  minds 
can  form  but  a  slight  conception.  The  blow  which,  after 
long  and  happy  years,  bereaved  him  of  his  faithful  partner, 
was  one  that  neither  his  mind  nor  his  body  could  resist 
Shattered  alike,  the  one  rapidly  followed  the  other  to  daife* 
ness  and  extinction. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  qualities  which  had  procured 
Rutledge's  success  at  the  bar  proved  equally  ellicacious  in 
the  Assembly,  aud  from  his  first  advent  on  the  stage  of  poii- 
tic8  his  influence  was  marked  and  decided.  In  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  Governor  and  the  ministry,  his  voice 
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was  ever  the  foremost,  and  it  was  mainly  through  him  and 
through  Christopher  Gadsden  that  the  Province  was  induced 
to  aoqoiesoe  in  James  Otia's  Maseachiuetts  circular,  and  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765.   Of  these 

delegates,  Rutledge  was  one.  Though  the  youngest  member 
of  that  body,  none  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  its 
proceedings ;  and  there,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  was  he 
fated  to  encounter  the  only  Northern  man  of  his  period  who 
at  all  resembled  himi — James  Otis.  The  position  which 
Bntledge  on  tiiia  occasion  took  and  maintained  justly  brought 
•opon  him  a  full  share  of  the  hopeful  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, and  when,  in  1774,  delegates  were  again  to  be  chosen  to 
a  Continental  Congress,  he  was  once  more  selected  for  the 
post. 

The  first  impressions  made  by  Rutledge,  at  this  periodi 
npon  the  minds  of  some  of  his  New  England  associates,  were 
probably  not  very  &Yorable.  John  Adama  characterizes  hia 
conduct  as  indicative  of  reservci  design,  and  cunning."  Bnt 
Bntledge  did  not  as  yet  share  in  the  fiery  politics  of  the  great 
Massachusetts  statesman.  Ills  Colony  had  suii'ered  little  or 
no  sensible  oppression.  He  had  no  notion  of  rushing  blind- 
folded into  open  rebellion.  Besides,  there  was  a  hauteur,  a 
social  arrogance  in  his  manners,  that  probably  was  not  very 
agreeable  on  all  occasions  to  strangers.  When  the  agree- 
ment for  non-exportation  and  kindred  measures  came  up  in 
Congress,  Rutledge  would  not  consent  to  it  until  a  clause  was 
inserted  giving  a  solitary  and  unjust  immunity  to  the  staple 
of  his  ow  a  Province.  Gadsden  in  the  House,  and  the  people 
of  Carolina  out  of  it,  viewed  this  odious  distinction  with  re- 
pugnance ;  and  indeed  the  arguments  by  which  its  advocates 
sought  to  justify  it  were  unsound.  The  Provincial  Congress, 
however,  of  whksh  he  was  a  member,  yielded  to  hie  eloquence, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  re-elect  him.  In  the  Congress  of  1775, 
we  still  find  him  advocating  the  same  conciliatory  measures 
which  had  already  drawn  upon  him  the  censure  of  New 
England  men.  In  Massachusetts,  where  matters  had  reached 
their  crisis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  men's  minds  were  ripe  for 
independence ;  but  it  was  hardly  just  to  blame  distant  Colo- 
nies, whose  interests  were  not  touched,  whose  passions  and 
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pride  bad  not  been  violently  wounded,  und  who  were  at  best 
but  contending  for  a  naked  [)riiiciple,  should  they  evince  a  dis- 
inclination to  premature  insurrection.  Massachusetts  was  the 
principium  et  forts  of  the  war ;  her  sons  weie  united,  and  almost 
iinanimons;  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  In  some  of  the  Southern  Colonies  the  case,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  widely  different,  and  their  representatives 
merit  honor  rather  than  reproach  for  their  conduct  at  this 
juncture.  They  had  no  right  to  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon 
their  constituents  to  gratify  the  zealous  fury  of  strangers. 

As  the  tide  of  aggression  loUed  up^  however,  JELutledge  was 
ever  found  equal  to  the  opposition.  Wherever  an  American 
right  was  touched,  be  was  always  prompt  to  advocate  its 
instant  redress.  He  joined  with  energy  in  recommending  to 
the  people  of  the  various  Colonies  to  take  the  respective  gov- 
ernments into  their  own  hands,  and  bore  an  active  part  in 
framing  and  carrying  into  execution  such  a  scheme  in  his 
native  Province.  In  March,  1776,  the  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  Rutledge  was  chosen  President  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  this  capacity,  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
vast  abilities  was  affi>ided  The  triumphant  defence  of 
Charleston  against  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  army  and  fleet  re- 
mains a  glorious  attestation  to  his  courage  and  his  wisdom* 
But  ill  March,  1778,  two  years  after  its  adoption,  the  new 
constitution  received  a  number  of  violent  legislative  stabs, 
and  a  substitute  for  it  was  presented' to  him  by  the  Assembly. 
After  vetoing  the  measure,  Eutledge  resigned  his  office*  liia 
successor,  Arthur  Middleton,  was  not  moie  compliant,  and  it 
was  not  until  Mr.  Lowndes  was  elected  that  the  bill  was 
formally  enacted  into  a  law.  But  Carolina  was  not  long  des- 
tined to  lose  the  services  of  her  most  eminent  citizen.  The 
invasion  of  Georgia,  in  1778-9,  was  an  emergency  that 
called  for  the  utmost  exertion,  and,  Governor  Lowndes  re- 
.  tiring,  Mr.  Rutledge  was,  on  February  5th,  1779,  called  to  fill 
his  place,  with  the  concession  to  his  ooundi  and  himself  of 
full  power  «to  do  everything  that  appeared  to  him  and  them 
necessary  for  the  public  good."  This  power  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  exercise  to  its  utmost  limit.  WIkmi^  in  the  ensuing 
May,  Prevost  besieged  Charleston,  iiutiedge  and  his  council 
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took  the  extreme  step  of  proposing  to  the  enemy  that  Carolina 
sboold  remain  neutral  dming  the  war,  and  with  peace  shonld 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  victor.  Hi-advised  as  this  step  was, 
the  folly  of  the  British  leader  prevented  any  bad  conseqiien- 
ces.  He  rejected  it,  and  was  presently  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege. 

We  would  fain  fottow  our  author  through  the  varied  and 
tioublous  scenes  that  attended  t)ie  path  of  Butledge  during 
the  remainder  of  his  constitutional  term  of  office,  but  the 

scope  of  his  duties  was  so  wide  and  so  various  that  the  at- 
tempt would  be  vain.  Nothing,  nevertheless,  could  exceed 
the  implicit  conlidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citizens ; 
and  so  soon  as  he  had  retired  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  he 
was  elected  to  represent  them  in  the  national  Congress.  His 
services  in  the  sessions  of  1782  and  1783  were  neither  few  nor 
slight.  Much  was  looked  for  at  his  hands ;  much  was  per- 
formed. To  his  manful  defence  of  their  conduct  in  tiie  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  Jay  and  his  brother  commissioners  at  Paris 
were  not  lightly  indebted.  No  one  denied  to  John  Rutlcdge 
the  keenest  sense  of  personal  honor,  and  when  he  declared 
that,  so  far  from  having  acted  underhandedly  or  dishonombly 
towards  the  French  court,  they  had  fulfiUed  their  duties  with 
such  propriety,  that,  if  recalled  or  censured  by  Congress,  no 
man  of  spirit  could  consent  to  take  their  place,  even  the  in- 
dignant voice  of  the  respectable  Mercer  became  dumb.  That 
these  were  the  sentiments  of  reason,  not  of  personal  partiality, 
was  evinced  by  his  subsequent  treatment  of  Mr.  Jay. 

The  ample  fortune  accumulated  by  Mr.  Rutledge  at  the 
bar  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  been  very  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ed in  the  seryice  of  his  country.  When,  in  1783,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Charleston,  and  endeavored  to  draw  together  the 
scattered  threads  of  his  private  atTairs,  he  found  his  library 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  To  a  lawyer,  his  books  arc  what 
fields  are  to  the  farmer,  tools  to  the  carpenter.  Deprive  him 
of  these,  and  he  may  well  say  with  Shy  lock : 

<*  Toa  tiko  mj  house,  when  joa  do  tskejtfao  prop 
That  doth  nuttin  mj  hooae  {  yon  tskeiay  lUb, 
When  joa  4o  take  the  means  wheraby  I  live.'* 

Speedily  caUed,  however,  to  fill  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
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State,  he  was,  in  1787,  one  of  the  delegates  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  found  the  present  ConstitutioD.   His  views  on  this 
oocudon  weie  wise  and  dfacriminating,  and  they  have  almort 
universally  been  confirmed  by  the  test  of  time.    This  duty 
accomplished,  he  rendered  a  noble  service  to  his  own  8tate, 
in  procuring  its  speedy  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
On  the  first  election  for  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
being  apprehended  that  the  possible  derelietion  of  one  or  t^'O 
electors  might  give  Mr.  Adams  the  priority  to  Washington, 
the  vote  of  South  Carolina  was  bestowed,  not  upon  Adams, 
but  on  her  own  favorite  son,  Chancellor  Rntledge.  When 
Jay  was  named  as  Chief  Justice,  Rutledge  was  aj^inted 
eldest  of  the  puisnes  of  the  Supreme  Bench ;  but  ere  he  had 
cither  resigned  his  chancellorship  or  taken  his  seat  on  the 
federal  bench,  he  was  appointed  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Carolina.    On  this,  he  withdrew  from  both  the  other  oliices. 
Here  his  judicial  conduct  was  able  and  dignified,  unless  we 
may  except  to  the  share  he  took  in  the  public  proceedings  in 
regard  to  Jay's  Treaty*   It  is  now  well  known  that  Wash- 
ington,  during  Mr.  Jay's  absence  abroad,  and  anticipatuiig 
his  resignation  of  the  post,  tendered  the  Chief- Justiceship 
to  Mr.  Rutledge :  the  latter  rej)iied  that  he  would  accept  it, 
and  was  notified  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1795,  his  commission 
would  be  made  out.   Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  must  have  possessed  that  in  his  prospective  seat  it 
might  easily  become  his  task  to  maintain  and  to  expound 
the  provisions  of  this  very  treaty,  we  find  Mr.  Rutledge 
among  its  fiercest  and  most  prejudiced  assailants.    It  is  not 
the  part  of  a  candid  criticism  to  upiiold  such  a  course.  We 
conceive  it  to  have  been  irn^gular  and  improper;  and  it  was 
justly  calculated  to  oifend,  as  well  as  seriously  to  embarrass, 
the  administration.   Nevertheless,  his  commission  was  dnly 
banded  him,  and  he  took  his  seat  and  entered  on  its  duties. 
It  was  some  months  before  Congress  was  to  meet,  and  his 
name  to  go  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation.   Ere  that  day 
came  around,  his  fate  was  decided  :  liis  reason  was  hurled 
from  her  tluune,  and  his  miglity  luind  lay  in  ruins.    His  re- 
jection by  the  Senate  was  the  work,  not  of  angry,  but  of  f^or- 
rowing  and  sympathizing  hands.   A  few  years  later,  and  bis 
earthly  career  was  closed. 
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In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Flanders  has  presented  us  with 
the  lives  and  times  of  two  of  our  Chief  Justices.  We  pre- 
sume the  next  series  will  include  tho?ie  of  Ellsworth,  Gushing, 
and  MarshalL  The  history  of  these  three  men  cannot  but 
give  ample  scope  for  the  exerdae  of  faia  abilities*  If  the  labor 
be  performed  with  a  skill  commensuiate  with  that  of  which 
we  have  abready  had  a  sample,  it  will  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired. His  first  volume  is  indeed  one  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
and  of  far  more  than  ordiuary  trustworthiness.  We  do  not 
observe  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end|  a  single  misapplied  fact 
or  inaccurate  date.  His  language  is  clear  and  forcible,  his 
reasoning  philosophical  and  sound.  Many  of  the  questions  ' 
he  discusses— particularly  such  a«  concern  the  local  politics 
of  Hie  day,  in  New  York  and  Carolina,  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  nation— "  are  new  to  the  public  and  arc  Vvcli  haiidicd. 
A  pleasing  feature  of  his  pages  is  the  portraiture  (as  it  may 
be  called)  of  various  leading  personages  of  the  time.  The 
sketches  of  Arthur  Lee,  of  Hamilton  and  Galloway,  of  Adams, 
and  of  Gadsden,  for  instance,  are  gems  of  their  kind.  One  or 
two  imperfections  of  expression  and  of  verbal  arrangement  we 
had  indeed  noted  down  for  animadversion ;  but  with  so  much 
that  is  excellent,  to  dwell  on  them  now  w^ould  be  bat  picking 
at  straws.  We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Flanders  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  hearing  from  him  again  with  as  much  pleasure 
and  as  much  profit  as  we  have  now  received  at  his  hands. 


Art.  IV. —  77ie  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne.  Illustrated 
Strotuead.    In  four  volumes.  Loudon. 

During  the  past  year  an  elaborate  biographical  sketch  in  the 
Quarterly  Eeview,  and  the  severe  comments  of  the  most  pop- 
ular living  satirist,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Hnmoiists, 

have  brought  Sterne's  authorship  and  character  again  into  dis- 
cussion.   The  new  incidents  revealed  in  the  former,  and  the 
indiscriminate  harshness  of  the  latter,  attract  us  to  the  subject; 
.  for  the  eiiect  of  both  is  to  excite  anew  compasaion  for  the 
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errors  of  Sterne,  and  to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  genius 

Avhich  could  triumph  in  spite  of  them.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a 
much  better  limner  than  analyst;  the  picturesque  rather  than 
the  philosophical  element  is  his  forte;  he  can  draw  a  char- 
acter far  better  than  he  can  weigh  and  judge  one.  To  com- 
pare Sterne  with  Dickens  is  as  absurd  as  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Rubens  and  Hogarth.  There  is  nothing  in  common 
in  the  objects,  the  inspiration,  or  the  age  of  these  writers. 
They  represent  totally  diverse  phases  of  humanity,  and  eras 
of  literature.  We  agree  with  Thackeray,  that  Sterne  is  too 
much  given  to  "  dreary  cloubie-entendre,"'  that  he  is  often 
artificial  and  forced  ;  but  we  cannot  assent  to  the  declaration 
that  he  is  only  a  jester ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
some  of  the  nchest  streams  of  English  humor  to  his  example. 
The  character  of  Uncle  Toby,  and  the  domestic  scenes  at 
Shandy  Hall,  are  so  quaint,  natural,  and  humane  in  their 
very  eccentricities,  that  the  hint  was  undoubtedly  thus  given 
to  a  less  exceptionable  school  of  writera  in  a  kindred  vein. 

There  is  a  peculiar  incongruity  in  the  associations  which 
the  name  of  Laurence  Sterne  excites.  He  represents  several- 
very  distinct  and  inharmonious  phases  of  character.  There 
is  the  Prebendary  of  York  and  the  Vicar  of  Sutton  in  the 
Forest  and  of  Stillington,  —  most  respectable  designations; 
there  is  mirthful,  plaintive,  qu;iint  Yoriek,  with  his  fancy  and 
humor,  his  amol■c•u^^  trifling,  hi.^  ruilicking  table-talk,  and  his 
vagrant  sentimcutalism;  then  the  aiTectionate  father  of  Lydia 
8teme,  —  a  character  worthy  of  esteem  and  love ;  again  he 
appears  as  a  fashionable  preacher^  a  standard  author}  and  a 
« loose  fellow  about  town,"  whom  it  is  somewhat  disreputable 
to  praise,  and  even  about  whose  literary  merits  modesty  is 
often  instinctively  silent ;  publishing  alternately  a  vulume  of 
Tristram  Shandy  and  a  volume  of  sermojis,  —  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  priest  making  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  the 
reading  public  Yet,  withal,  those  of  us  who,  in  some  old 
sunny,  rural  home,  early  became  familiar  with  that  long  array 
of  little  volumes,  in  obsolete  type,  and  found  them  here  and 
there  exhaling  the  mellow  breath  of  a  genUe,  pensive  mood, 
embodied  in  most  apt  and  graceful  phraseology,  must  confess 
a  kindliness  for  the  author,  liuwever  we  may  condemn  bis 
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freedom  of  speech,  and  resent  his  abuse  of  the  canons  of  taste 
and  the  integrity  of  feeling. 

Inclined  as  English  writers  are  to  literary  biography^  and 
constant  as  has  been  the  revival  of  memorials  and  critiques  of 
their  standard  authors,  since  the  establishment  of  the  leading 
reviews,  Sterne  has  proved  an  exception.  That  he  was  born  at 
Clonmel  in  Ireliuu],  Novenib<T  24,  1713,  and  died  in  London, 
March  18,  1768;  that  he  preached,  dined  out,  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, published  books,  left  debts,  one  daughter,  and  the  fame 
of  rare  gifts  and  doubtful  conduct,  is  the  sum  of  what  we 
know  of  the  rban,  except  from  his  writinjg^s.  Time  has  added 
little  to  the  sparse  details  recorded  in  his  own  sketch ;  and 
the  scattered  and  meagre  notices  of  his  career  have  not  been 
^thered  and  arranged  with  the  reverential  and  loving  care 
bestowed  on  whatever  throws  light  upon  Piich  intcHrctiial 
benefactors  as  Milton  and  Goldsmith.  The  feeling  which 
prompts  such  tributary  labor  has  been  cliilled,  in  this  instance, 
by  a  consciousness  that  Sterne  so  violated  the  proprieties  of 
life  and  the  harmonies  of  character,  as  to  afford  a  suliji  ct  too 
perverse  for  hearty  euloginm,  and  too  imperfect  for  entire 
8yiM[)athy.  The  parish  register  of  Sutton  contains  daia,  in 
hh  handwriting,  from  which  l<'nrri  snch  unimportant  items, 
as  that  at  one  time  he  planted  an  orchard,  and  at  another 
the  parsonage  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  a  work  entitled 
the  Menunrea  (Pun  Vayageur  qui  se  repose,  by  M.  Butens, 
which  appeared  in  London  in  1806,  occurs  the  following 
anecdote,  which  affords  a  vivid  idea  of  bis  social  peculiari** 

»  Nous  ^tbns  au  temps  de  ranniversaire  da  Boi  d*Angleterce«  MQord 
Tavistock  lovita  la  pea  d'Anglois  qui  ^toient  i  Paris  k  diner  avec  lui, 
pour  le  cellbr^r.  Je  fas  de  la  partie,  oii  je  ne  trouvai  de  ma  connois- 
saoce  qae  oeux  avec  que  j'etois  venu  k  Paris.  Je  fas  assis  entre  Milord 
Berkeley  et  le  fameax  Sterne,  auteur  de  Tristram  Shandy,  regard^ 
oomme  la  Rabelais  de  TAngleterre.  On  fut  fort  gai  pendant  le  dtner  et 
Ton  but  II  rAnglaise  et  selon  jour.  La  conversation  vint  k  torabcr 
sur  Turin,  ou  pUisieurs  de  l:i  coiupii^^nie  alloienl ;  .">iir  quoi  M.  Sterne 
m'addrps«ant  la  parole,  deniande  si  j'y  coiinoissois  Monsieur  Dulens; 
je  lui  f]U  qii'oni  et  in(  iiie  fort  intimcment.  Tout  la  corapagnie  ])rit  k 
rire;  ct  bterue,  qui  ne  me  croyoit  si  pres  de  lui,  s'imagiaa  ce  Monaieur 
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D.  devoit  etre  un  homme  aBses  bizarre,  puisqae  boh  nom  seul  fiuaoit 
rire  ceux  qui  FentendoieDt.   *N'est  ce  pas  un  bcmmie  slDgttlier?' 

lyouta  il  tout  de  suite ;  *  Oui,'  reprb-je,  *  un  originaU* " 

Upon  this  hinti  Sterne  drew  an  imaginary,  and  by  no  means 
flattering,  portrait  of  his  neighbor,  and  related  many  amiiung 
stories  about  him,  nnconscious,  the  while,  that  these  inven- 
tions were  heard  by  their  good-natarcd  snbject    He  did  not 

discover  the  identity  of  liis  auditor  with  M.  Dutons  until 
the  company  separated,  when  he  made  am[>le  apologies, 
which  were  graciously  accepted.  All  wits  have  a  mode  of 
their  own.  Addison,  we  are  told  by  Swift,  would  flatter  the 
opinions  of  a  man  of  extreme  views  on  any  subject,  until  he 
betrayed  htm  into  absurdity ;  Lamb  had  a  way  of  startling 
literal  people  by  humorous  sallies ;  Hook  was  a  genius  in 
practical  jokes;  and  St4;rne,  it  appears,  used  to  draw  fancy 
portraits  of  real  characters,  to  divert  his  boon  eompaninns. 
Had  his  accidental  victim,  in  the  instance  related,  been  other 
than  an  urbane  Frenchman,  who  could  make  allowance  for 
a  spiriluelle  invention,  even  though  it  somewhat  compro- 
mised bis  own  dignity,  the  ^<  Babelab  d'Angletene''  might 
have  been  forced  to  protect  himself  from  a  duel  under  the  vary 
cloth  whose  immunities  he  so  little  deserved.  A  similar  iji- 
staiice  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Hill,  who  says  that  at  a  dinner-party 
the  professional  talk  of  a  pedantic  physician  wearied  the  com- 
pany and  annoyed  the  host,  when  good-humored  Yorick  fell 
into  the  cant  and  jargon  of  physic,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
Baddilfe's  travellers,*'  and  told  such  a  ridiculous  story  of 
curing  himself  of  an  adhesion  of  the  lungs  by  leaping  fences, 
as  restored  the  guests  to  mirthfulness. 

The  alleged  insensibility  of  Sterne,  the  man,  may  be 
ascribed,  in  part,  in  his  extii-me  frankness.  He  calls  dis- 
cretion an  under^trapping  virtue,''  and  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  deficient  in  caution  and  reserve.  He  gave  expres* 
sion  to  the  alternations  of  his  mood  and  feelings  with  a  reck- 
less disregard  to  the  effect  of  such. inconsistency.  At  the 
University,  we  are  told,  he  "amused  himself  by  puzzling  the 
tutors,"  and  left  Canibridi^e  with  the  character  v(  an  odd 
man,  who  had  no  harm  in  him,  and  had  parts  if  ho  would  use 
them."    Thence  he  went  to   the  lap  of  the  Chuich  in  a  small 
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village  in  Yorkshire,"  and,  "  as  he  advaiuinl  in  literary  fame, 
left  his  livings  to  the  care  of  his  curatejs,"  and  preferred  "lux- 
urious living  with  the  great*'  The  following  charitable  epi* 
taph  well  describes  such  a  man :  — 

"Wit,  hiiinor,  <;t  tiius,  hadst  thoa,  all  nf^rcc  ; 
One  grain  of  wisdom  had  been  worth  UiOi-tLrcc.'' 

His  patient  courtship  shows  that  he  was  truly  in  love  with 
his  wife;  their  marriage,  in  the  face  of  inauspicious  circum- 
stances, proves  that  they  were  both  in  earnest  j  and  his  frank 
acknowledgment,  a  year  after,  that  be  was  tired  of  his  con* 
jngal  partner,  argues  no  tincommon  experience,  but  a  rare 
.and  unjustifiable  candor.  His  letters  to  Mrs.  Draper,  how- 
ever wrong  in  the  social  code,  and  unprincipled  in  a  married 
divine,  were  undoubtedly  sincere.  His  first  efficient  stroke  as 
a  lay  writer  consisted  of  a  satire  to  oust  the  monopuiist  of  a 
>ituatin!i  which  one  of  his  iVit  nd^  desired,  and  so  successful 
was  it  that  the  incumbent  oflered  to  resign  if  the  publication 
was  suppressed.  His  paren^|Mii||^^i  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned ;  no  one  can  doubt  tl||P^PPl^was  devoted  to,  and 
engrossed  with,  his  daughter  Lyoia.  Inconstancy  is  one 
thing,  insincerity  quite  another.  The  crimes  of  Sterne  inva- 
riably coiirniiiid  the  two;  and,  because  he  wasi  so  uinclicible 
in  his  attachments,  and  not  proof  against  a  succession  of 
objects,  they  endeavor  to  discredit  his  pathos  as  artificial.  As 
well  might  we  seek  to  invalidate  Bacon's  philosophy  because 
it  failed  to  elevate  him  above  sycophancy,  or  Scott's  iTomantic 
genius  in  view  of  his  material  ambition,  or  Byron's  love  of 
natnre  on  account  of  his  dissipation. 

Science,  of  late  years,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  appar- 
ent contradictions  of  Imraan  natnre,  by  investigating  the  laws 
of  teniperament,  and  the  relation  of  the  nervous  system  to 
intellectual  development.  A  whole  category  of  phenomena 
has  been  recognized  by  acute  observation  durected  to  sus- 
ceptible organizations;  and  whoever  is  thus  prepared  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  incongruities  so  obvious  be- 
tween Sterne  the  man  and  Sterne  the  author.  His  will  and 
intelligence  were  continually  modified  by  physical  caiises. 
He  lacked  hardihood,  and  was  peculiarly  alive  to  magnetic 
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agencies.  Hence  his  vagaries,  his  tender  moods  reacting  to 
selfish  calculation,  and  the  theory  of  life  which  he  was  so 

fond  of  elaborating  iium  sensation  and  fancy.  "  Sweet  plia- 
bility of  man's  sj)irit,''  he  exclaims,  "that  ran  at  once  surren- 
der itself  to  illusions  which  cheat  expectation  and  sorrow  of 
their  weary  moments! "  ^  I  can  safely  say,  that^  for  myself,  1 
was  never  able  to  conquer  one  single  bad  sensation  in  my 
heart  so  decisively,  as  by  beating  up,  as  fast  as  I  could,  for 
some  kindly  and  gentle  sensation  to  fight  it  npon  its  own 
ground.'*  "  A  man  who  has  not  a  sort  of  affection  for  the 
whole  sex,  is  incapable  of  ever  loving  a  single  one  as  he 
ought."  "I  know  not  how  it  i^,  but  /  iim  never  so  perfectly 
conscimis  of  a  soul  within  me,  as  when  I  am  entangled  in 
them."  Again,  in  the  sermon  on  the  Pharisee,  he  says :  In 
benevolent  natures  the  impulse  to  pity  is  so  sadden,  that,  like 
instruments  of  music  which  obey  the  touch,  the  objects  which 
are  fitted  to  excite  such  impressions  work  so  insiantanfously 
that  y  OH  won  Id  think  the  will  was  scarce  conccnicd.^^  Now,  if 
we  admit  such  (MHifr'ssirMv^ohj^  ^'^hat  Sterne  claims  for  them, 
-—  <^  loose  touches  of  ^fl|^H|^V^V  —  ^^^^y  explain,  by  the 
want  of  balance,  the  mcornpleteiicss  of  the  man,  his  over* 
plus  of  sensibility  ^d  deficiency  of  will  and  moral  harmony, 
and  show  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  genuine  feeling  to  co- 
exist with  "  infirmity  of  purpose,"  and  emotional  sympathy 
with  an  absence  of  di-iutercstedness.  Hence,  Thackeray's 
censure  is  indiscrmiinatc,  when  he  sums  up  the  character  of 
this  author  with  the  statement  that  he  had  artistical  sensi- 
bility," and  exercised  the  lucrative  gift  of  weeping,"  and  that 
he  is  represented  entirely  by  ^  tears  and  fine  feelings  and  a 
white  pocket  handkerchief,  a  procession  of  mutes  and  a 
hearse  with  a  dead  donkey  inside."  This  is  satire,  not  criti- 
cism. Somewhat  more  real  must  Sterne's  writings  h*vc  con- 
tiiiiii  d  to  have  survived  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  and  proved 
more  or  less  models  for  subsequent  and  popular  authors* 
Ali'ectation  and  indecency  are  so  alien  to  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
stincts in  literature,  that  only  a  large  admixture  of  wit  or 
grace  could  have  preserved  writings  thus  meretricious. 

This  temperament,  so  undesirable  for  moral  efficiency,  was 
favorable  to  authorship.    Its  almost  reckless  impulse  gave  a 
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certain  BociabilUy  to  pencraft  It  led,  indeed,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  much  that  olli'iids  rcfmed  taste  and  elevated  senti- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  wrote  was  all  the  more 
human  fur  being  umk  served.  As  a  good  table  companion, 
while  he  eatertains,  often  in  the  same  proportion  forfeits 
respect,  so  a  writer  of  this  species  attracts,  by  virtue  of  an 
abandon  which  is  fuU  of  peril  as  a  trait  of  character,  and  yet 
indaces  a  thousand  felicities  of  invention  and  style.  Allied 
to  genius,  it  is  a  great  element  of  success.  Without  it  Byron 
would  never  have  imparted  the  sensation  of  his  uwa  experi- 
ence, which  is  the  source  of  his  i jitt  ii>ity.  So  largely  dues  it 
enter  into  the  old  Engiitih  drama,  tliat  we  are  contiuaally 
startled  and  thrilled  by  a  boldness  of  language  which,  un- 
chastened  as  it  is,  takes  hold  at  once  upon  the  emotional  in 
our  nature*  One  secret,  therefore,  of  the  charm  whereby 
8terne  maintains  so  definite  a  rank  In  English  literature,  is 
the  freedom  of  his  u>ih  ,  involving,  v.  iili  much  that  .is  gross,  a 
frank  challenge  to  our  synipatiries  as  luuuan  beings,  —  a  com- 
panionable appeal,  which  the  reader,  with  even  an  inkling  of 
geniality,  cannot  resist.  He  ^f9||^  to  write  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who,  when  cooped  upoetwixt  a  natural  and  posi* 
tive  law,  know  not,  for  their  souls,  which  way  in  the  world  to 
torn  themselves."  He  thus  establishes  a  relation  with  his 
reader,  personal,  direct,  and  genuine,  —  the  first  condition  of 
supcpss  in  authorship.  This  relation  is  never  long  forgotten. 
He  addresses  both  sexes,  in  a  colloquial,  friendly,  trustful 
manner,  and  seems  to  identify  himself  with  each  by  the  mag- 
netism of  a  determined  recognition,  which  it  is  as  unpleasant 
to  evade  as  it  is  to  repel  the  courteous  and  benign  advances 
of  an  urbane  stranger  whom  we  accidentally  encounter.  He 
is  so  contidential,  communicative,  at  his  ease,  and  agreeable, 
that  w%  instinctively  yield. 

Contemporary  records  give  us  quite  a  lively  idea  of  Sterne's 
4UlnU  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  same  prestige  has  attended 
many  an  author  before  and  since,  who  found  in  London  a 
market  for  his  books  and  an  arena  for  social  considemtion ; 
and  the  real  significance  of  such  prandial  honors  as  attend 
success  in  iluil  metropolis  is  now  estimated  at  its  true  value. 
Unless  the  popular  author  boasts  more  legitimate  credentials 
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than  bis  fame  as  a  writer,  the  "  dinners  fourteen  deep  "  sug- 
gest only  a  casual  position.  Walpole,  in  his  usual  satirical 
way,  treats  the  "sun"  which  the  early  vol  nines  of  Tristram 
bhandy  enjoyed,  as  one  of  the  absurdities  of  fashion  ;  Jobnsoa 
sneered  at  the  author's  countless  invitations ;  even  the  amia- 
ble Goldsmith  called  him  a  dull  fellow;  Warburton  repn* 
diated  bis  intimacy,  in  despair  of  the  refonn  he  attempted ; 
and  Gray,  the  poet,  declared  it  made  one  nervous  to  hear 
him  jireaeh,  because  his  discourse  continually  verged  on  the 
laughable.  Meanwhile  Sterae  encountered  these  and  other 
better-founded  objections  with  an  insensibility  which  in  a 
nobler  cause  would  have  been  heroic,  but  in  his  case  argues 
little  else  than  recklessness. 

Sterne  came  honestly  both  by  his  improvident  spirit  and  his 
clerical  title.  His  great-grandfather  was  Archbishop  of  York| 
and  bis  father  was  killed  in  a  duel  which  originated  in  high 
words  about  a  goose.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  vaga- 
bondage of  the  camp,  his  young  imagination  kindled  by  the 
stories  of  Marlborough's  veterans,  his  prime  degraded  by  in- 
timacy with  an  obscene  writer  whose  library  was  an  unique 
collection  of  works  especially  adapted  to  pervert  his  taste  f 
literary  success  introduced  him  suddenly  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  town,  and  to  the  most  perilous  of  all  situations  for  a 
iiiaii  of  (iuick  intellect  and  keen  passions,  —  that  of  a  favorite 
diner-out  and  convivial  bulloiHi  ;  the  prestige  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous wit  awaited  him  at  the  i:*rench  capital ;  and  to  ail  his 
moral  exposures  he  brought  a  mind  imbraced  by  any  dear 
force  of  purpose,  a  nature,  both  physical  and  moral,  far  more 
sensitive  than  vigorous,  with  morbid  constitutional  tenden* 
des,  and  enslaved  to  pleasurable  sensations.  Thus  born  and 
bred,  the  creature  of  the  immediate,  only  by  a  rare  and  felici- 
tous union  of  circnmstancc^s  was  it  possible  for  the  Mattered 
author,  the  susceptible  cosmopolite,  the  imaginative  epicure, 
to  acquire  that  strength  of  will  and  methodical  disdpline 
wherein  alone  could  self-respect  be  intienched.  He  must 
either  have  met  the  problem  of.  life  on  perpetual  guard,  con- 
scious that  vicfilant  resistance  was  his  only  safety,,  or  retired 
from  its  bliiiieii.-,huients  with  heroic  self-abnegation;  and  to 
neither  of  these  alternatives  were  his  resolution  and  courage 
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adequate*     Hence  his  fjin  vitfe  philosophy,  his  deliberate 

search  for  excitement,  the  liabit  of  absorbing  consciousness 
in  variety  of  scene  and  outw  aid  <  njoyment,  the  attempt  to 
teaive  off  all  mundane  annoyance,  and  even  death  itself. 

So  reduced,  at  one  period,  was  Sterne,  that  he  hired  a  pane 
in  the  window  o£  a  stationer's  shopi  and  placed  there  advert 
tisements  offering  his  services  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of 
pencraft^  from  the  indolent  vicar  desiroos  of  an  eloquent  ser- 
men  to  the  uneducated  lover  who  would  fain  register  his 
mistress'  charms  in  an  anagram.     On  another  occaaiuu,  it 
is  related  that  he  stole  forth  at  night,  to  solicit  a  loan  from 
Ganick ;  but,  hearing  the  sounds  of  festivity  within,  gently 
replaced  the  uplifted  knocker  rather  than  expose  his  shabby 
diess  by  appearing  in  gay  company.   Debt  and  neglect  made 
his  exit  from  the  world  forlorn ;  not  a  single  Mend  ministered 
to  his  dying  wants  ;  and  the  very  companions  who  had  most 
frequently  applauded  his  table-talk  were  interrupted  in  their 
mirth  by  the  announccmeni  ui  his  decease.    These  anecdotes 
form  a  gloomy  contrast  to  the  hues  in  which  Sterne  loved  to 
depict  human  life ;  for  they  are  unrelieved  by  cheerfulness  and 
nnsoftened  by  sentiment  Perhaps  in  all  litenary  history  there 
is  not  a  mote  impressive  instance  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  unnatural  divorce  between  genius  and  character 
which  turns  the  blessed  promise  of  the  former  into  a  mockery. 
It  is  as  painful  in  literntnre  as  in  life  to  be  charmed,  and  yet 
to  feel  obliged  to  question  the  spell ;  to  experience  a  conflict 
between  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  moral  judgment,  and  to 
eondemn  the  man  while  we  enjoy  the  author.    Quite  the 
reverse  of  the  Oriental  benedictioui  ^  May  you  die  among  your 
kindred !    was  his  confessed  wish.  ^  I  certainly  declare,"  he 
says,  "  at^ainst  submitting  to  it  [death]  before  my  fiic  iids." 
In  a(  t  c>rdance  with  the  vagrant  humor  and  casual  sentiment 
that  gave  a  charm  to  his  writing  and  a  recklessness  to  his 
charactery  he  desired  to  close  his  existence  away  from  homCi 
and  to  receive  the  last  offices  of  humanity  from  strangers; 
and  thus  it  happened   While  hirelings  were  endeavoring  to 
restore  circulation  to  his  feet,  as  he  lay  in  his  lodgings  in  Old 
Bond  Street,  he  expired;  —  not,  like  Scott,  surrounded  by 
awed  and  weeping  relatives  and  dependants ;  nor,  like  Cowper, 
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with  a  smile  of  "  holy  surprise  "  ;  nor,  like  Johnson,  with  the 
friends  of  years  tearfully  awaiting  the  sad  event.  His  ties, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  liad  all  been  convivial  and  "senti- 
mental,'^  to  use  his  favorite  word,  rather  than  aiiectionate ;  no 
grand  Bincerity  of  feeling  or  noble  self-devotion  had  enshrined 
him  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  amnsed  by  his  wit,  or 
softened  by  his  pathos;  and  the  man  who,  of  all  English  au- 
thors, made  emotion  the  staple  of  his  writings,  and  chiefly 
sought  to  apply  literary  art  to  the  expression  of  sentiment, 
]iassed  away  with  the  paltriest  oblation,  and  owed  his  monu- 
ment to  public  charity. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  the  private  correspondence  of  an  au- 
thor as  the  best  test  of  his  disposition.  We  have  ample 
means  of  this  nature  to  aid  our  judgment  There  are  domes- 
tic  letters  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  business  letters  to  Foley 
his  banker,  friendly  letters  to  Garrick,  his  cousin,  and  several 
Liuiidon  and  Paris  ac(iuaintance?,  and  lovr-letters  to  Mrs. 
Draper.  In  them  we  discover  his  social  relations,  his  opin- 
ions, private  life,  and  tone  of  mind,  and  can  easily  perceive 
the  sprightliness  and  geniality  that  captivated  such  men  aa 
the  Baron  d'Holbach  and  Lord  Bathurst  His  letters  confirm 
our  theory  of  his  character;  they  exhibit  the  extremes  of 
animal  spirits,  the  constant  trials  of  an  invalid,  the  caprices 
of  a  sensitive,  and  the  recklessness  of  an  excitable  mind  ;  yet 
with  these  defects  appear,  in  equally  strong  colors,  devoted 
parental  love,  cheerful  philosophy,  a  conscientious  regard  to 
the  claims  of  family  and  friends,  candor,  kindliness,  and  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  How  variaUe  in  his 
moods,  how  much  a  creature  of  mere  temperament  and  sen- 
sibility, how  prone  to  artificiality  in  the  midst  of  natural  emo- 
tion, was  this  singular  compound  of  the  man  of  the  world 
and  the  sentimental  epicure,  clearly  appears  in  his  off-hand 
epistles.  The  manner  in  which  he  meets  the  arguments  of 
judicious  friends,  who  urged  him  to  suppress  objectionable 
parts  of  Tristram  Shandy,  show  conclusively  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  what  may  be  called  the  instinct  of  the  appropriate. 
It  was  the  fashion  in  his  day  for  both  the  aristomcy  and  the 
Jiterati  to  indulge  in  table-talk  which  now  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  in  a  barrack  \  and  it  is  evident  that  he  calculated 
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upon  the  popularity  of  an  obscene  joke,  without  any  ;ulr  r[uate 
notion  of  the  defilement  it  cast  on  a  printed  work  dt  bigned 
for  general  perusal.  In  those  huters  which  arc  addijessed  to 
the  last  object  of  his  sentiment,  there  is  displayed  an  anxiety 
for  her  comfort  and  welfare  which  betokens  genuine  disin- 
terestedness ;  and  daring  the  few  weeks  preceding  his  death, 
a  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  his  child  is  apparent  A 
few  random  extracts  will  best  illustrate  these  diverse  traits  of 
his  correspoudeuce. 

^  She  nmde  me  stay  an  hoar  with  her ;  and  in  that  short  space  I 
borst  into  tear^  a  dozen  different  times." 

•*  Heaven  forblil  the  stock  of  chastity  should  be  lessened  by  the 
life  and  opinions  of  Tristram  Sliandy !  I  can  assure  you  that  the  very 
passages  and  descriptions  you  propo«?e  that  I  should  sacrifice  in  my 
Becond  ediilon,  are  wliat  are  best  relished  by  men  of  wit,  and  some 
othei-s  whom  I  esteem  as  sound  critics.^' 

never  kncAv  what  it  was  to  say  or  write  one  premeditated  word 
in  my  whole  life.** 

**Till  I  have  the  honor  to  be  as  much  maltreated  as  Babehus  and 
Swift  were,  I  must  oontmue  humble.  I  care  not  a  curse  for  the 
criticB." 

"  I/yd  has  a  pony  which  she  delights  in.  *T  is  a  very  agreeable 
ride  out  in  the  chaise  I  purchased  for  my  wife.  Whilst  they  take  these 
diversions,  I  am  scribbling  away  at  my  Tristram.  So  much  am  I  de- 
lighted with  my  uncle  Toby's  chaructcr,  that  I  am  become  an  en- 
thusiast.'' 

^  I  Shandy  it  away  6£ty  tones  more  than  I  was  ever  wont" 
^  We  are  erery  night  fiddlmg,  laughing,  and  smging,  and  craddng 
jokes.'' 

We  live  all  the  longer  for  having  things  our  own  way.   This  is 
my  conjugal  maxim." 

Write,  dear  Lydia,  whatever  comes  into  your  litde  head/' 
am  but  this  moment  returned  from  Scarborough,  and  have  re- 
omved  marrellous  strength^  had  I  not  debilitated  it  as  fiisi  as  I  got  it, 
by  playing  the  good  fellow  with  Lord  Granby  and  Go." 

**  I  set  out  to  lay  ;i  portion  of  it  out  [money  derived  from  Tristram 
and  Seiiiions]  in  the  service  of  the  world,  in  a  lour  round  Italy;  where 
I  shall  spring  game,  or  tlie  deuce  is  in  the  dice." 

Almost  all  the  nobility  of  England  honor  me  with  their  names." 
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''After  all  thu  badinage^  mj  heart  is  iiinoeent;  —  and  the  sporttiig 
of  my  pen  Is  equal,  just  eqnal,  to  what  I  did  in  mj  boyish  days,  when  I 
got  astride  of  a  stick,  and  gaUoped  away." 

**Prawed  be  God  for  my  sensibility !    Though  it  bas  often  made  me 

wretched,  yet  I  would  not  exchange  it  lor  all  the  pleaaure^  the  grossest 

seiisuiiliat  ever  felt." 

"  Since  got  home  to  quietncs?,  and  temperance,  and  good  books^ 
and  good  lioars,  I  have  mended;  and  am  now  very  stouL*' 

^There  is  so  Utile  true  feeling  in  the  herd  of  the  world,  that  I  wish 
loouldhaye  got  an  act  of  parliament,  when  the  books  first  appeared, 
that  none  but  wise  men  shocdd  look  into  them.** 

"My  girl  cannot  form  a  wish  that  is  in  the  power  of  her  father,  that 
he  will  not  ^^ratify  her  in.  I  urn  never  alone.  The  kindness  of  my 
friends  is  ever  the  same ;  I  wish,  though,  1  had  thee  to  nurse  me. 

« 

God  bless  thee,  my  child !  ** 

"  Dearest,  kindest,  gentlest,  and  best  of  women !  may  health,  peace, 
and  happiness  prove  your  handmaids !  If  I  die,  cherish  the  remem- 
brance  of  me,  and  forget  the  follies  which  you  so  often  condemned,  — 
which  my  heart,  not  my  head,  betrayed  me  into.  Should  my  child|my 
Lydia,  want  a  mother,  may  I  hope  yon  will  (if  she  is  left  parentlese) 
-.jtc^e  her  to  yonr  bosom?" 

We  cannot,  with  some  of  the  wholesale  censarers  of  Steroei 
find  merely  the  proofs  of  lioentioiis  intrigue,  even  in  the  most 
lover-like  of  these  epistlea, — those  addressed  to  the  wife  of  an 
Indian  nabob.   The  lady  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 

most  fraj^ile  of  beings,  and  to  have  possessed  that  ethereal 
grace  oi  t  lniractcr  so  often  coincident  with  delicate  organiza- 
tions.   Sterne  takes  infinite  pains  to  conviiicp  lier  that  he  is 
not  captivated  by  her  beauty,  but  inspired  by  her  truth,  refine* 
ment,  and  social  talents.  She  affects  him  in  so  genial  a  way, 
that  he  wishes  he  could  write  under  the  Immediate  inflnence 
of  her  presence.  His  advice  to  her  is  excellent.  It  is  directed 
against  the  too  easy  and  frank  disposition  usually  found  in 
combination  with  such  beautiful  traits  of  character.    "  Rev- 
erence thyself,"  is  his  constant  and  wise  monition.    He  pro- 
poses to  her  a  visit  to  liis  wife  and  daughter,  and  promises  that 
their  friendship  and  care  shall  alleviate  her  physical  safiei^ 
ings;  buys  an  arm-chair  and  other  comfc^  as  for  an  invalid, 
and  begs  ber  to  avoid  her  newly-painted  cabin  when  about  to 
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embark  for  the  East.  In  short,  the  candor  and  solicitude  of  a 
tender  and  undisguised  interest,  which  he  evidently  wishes 
his  family  and  intimates  to  sharei  appear  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  sentimental  outpourings. 

In  presenting  a  new  volume  of  liis  Sermons  to  an  intimate 
Mend,  Sterne  declared  that  they  were  dictated  by  his  hearti 
while  his  other  writings  came  from  his  head.    The  style  of 
these  discourses  is  fluent,  clear,  and  sometimes  elegant ;  they 
are,  however,  more  ingenious  than  impressive,  and  their  elo- 
quence is  didactic  rather  than  glowing.    It  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  even  in  the  most  chastened 
of  his  homilies.   They  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
Shakespeare  is  quoted;  the  text  is  sometimes  opposed,  by 
way  of  more  effectually  clinching  the  argument  at  la^t ;  a 
parable  or  Scripture  narrative  is  often  gracefully  elaborated, 
and  there  is  a  constant  allusion  to,  and  defence  of,  the  com- 
passionate virtues.   In  view  of  the  limits  prescribed  to  this 
species  of  writings  and  compaied  with  the  average  sermons 
of  the  Establishment  in  his  day,  they  may  be  justly  declared 
to  possess  uncommon  interest  in  both  matter  and  expression ; 
but  their  tone  is  too  much  subdued,  and  the  preacher  hovers  too 
near  the  brink  of  the  humorous  and  the  colloquial,  for  earnest- 
ness.   He  is  most  at  home  in  eulogizing  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, and  in  reproducing  Bible  stories,  of  one  of  which  he 
says,  *^  lake  all  others,  much  of  it  depends  upon  the  telling.'' 
His  two  characteristics — frankness  and  susceptibility— ate 
advocated  with  zest   *^  Be  open,"  he  remarks,  in  aUusion  to 
marriage,    be  honest ;  give  yourself  for  what  you  are ;  con- 
ceal nothino-,  varnirrli  nothing,  and  if  these  fair  weaj)OMs  will 
not  do,  better  not  conquer  at  all  than  conquer  for  a  day," 
And  elsewhere,    Let  the  torpid  nvonk  seek  heaven  comfortless 
and  alone;  God  speed  him!   For  my  own  part,  I  fear  I 
should  never  so  find  the  way;  let  me  be  wise  and  religious, 
but  let  me  be  a  man." 

In  our  restless  times,  the  perpetual  digressions  of  Sterne 
excite  impatience;  yet  in  the  contemplative  mood  which 
genuine  reading  demands,  this  fragmentary  and  desultory 
style  has  its  advantages.  We  seem  to  participate  in  the 
authorship,  to  enter  into  the  process  of  the  book,  and,  if  sym^ 
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patbetici  we  soon  catch  the  spirit  of  leisure  and  specolatioii, 
the  random  and  capricious  taste  of  the  writer,  suirenderiDg,  at 
last,  according  to  his  wish,  the  reins  of  imagination  into  his 

genial  hand.    This  is  especially  requisite  to  enjoy  Steme. 
He  does  not  rely  upon  strong  outliiit;.s  and  reiiiurkuble  inci- 
dentS;  but  upon  the  atmosphere  of  his  narratives  and  lucobra- 
tions.    Much  of  his  material  is  but  the  transcript  of  vague 
musing.   He  deals  with  no  improbabilities,  and  calls  himadf 
M  a  snudl  hero,*'  and  ^  the  sp<Mrt  of  fortune " ;  but  his  pages, 
wrought  as  they  are  chiefly  out  of  common  experience,  wis 
over  readers  by  their  familiarity  of  detail  and  their  candor. 
He  seems  to  be  niiuutely  observant  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
passionless  ideality.    There  is,  too,  vagrant  humor  in  both  his 
thought  and  his  style,  which  has  a  peculiar  charm,  especially 
to  the  unadventnrous  dreamer.   To  read  Tiistram  Shandy  is 
like  comparing  notes  with  a  kindly,  eccentric,  philosopMeal 
good  fellow,  somewhat  of  a  scholar,  but  more  of  a  hnman 
creature,  who  "loves  a  jest  in  liis  heart,"  can  rail  good- 
naturedly  at  the  world,  and  is  consoled  by  wit  and  aiuiud 
spirits  for  its  neglect.     We  soon,  therefore,  accede  to  his  pur- 
pose, honestly  avowed,  and  let "  familiariiy  grow  into  Mend* 
ship." 

The  then  recent  battles  of  Marlborough,  and  his  own  reoot 
lections  of  banrack  and  transport,  naturaUy  filled  Sterne's 

mind  with  the  technicalities  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sol* 
dier's  profession,  reproduced  so  quaintly  in  Uncle  Toby  and 
Trim.  His  attainments  were  quite  limited,  but,  as  with  the 
majority  of  belles-lettres  authors,  a  taste  for  misceUaucous 
leading,  and  an  aptitude  for  seizing  on  available  materials, 
whether  found  in  books  or  in  life,  supplied  him  with  the 
needful  resources  firom  which  to  elaborate  his  wit  and  hnnuir* 
All  that  he  required  was  a  nucleus  for  imagination,  a  stsrtiiig* 
point  for  random  cogitation  and  sentiment,  and  this  he  found 
at  one  moment  in  an  iustorical  anecdote,  at  another  in  a  do- 
mestic incident,  now  in  a  logical  proposition,  and  again  iii  ^ 
Parisian  shop  or  a  Calais  inn-yard. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  Sterne's  originality,  that  the  proto- 
types of  his  characters  have  been,  in  many  instances,  idea^* 
fied.    It  is  the  coloring,  rather  than  the  invention,  of 
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writings,  in  which  consists  their  peculiar  charm.  As  in  the 
plots  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  travels  of  Byroo,  what  of  mere 
incident  occqts  is  chiefly  important  as  a  nndeus  for  his  idio- 
syncrasies.  It  is  the  tieatinent,  and  not  the  tiieme,  that  wins 
oxur  sympathies.  To  nse  a  chemical  figure  of  speech,  the 
scenes  and  personages  to  which  he  introduces  us  serve  mainly 
to  precipitate  the  humor  and  sentiment  of  the  author.  The 
papers  on  Sterne  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  preserved  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Manchester  Society,  are  but  curious  literary  re- 
searches, and  throw  comparatively  no  light  on  the  real  genins 
of  Yorick.  However  largely  he  was  indebted  to  old  Burton 
and  Rabelais,  the  individuality  of  his  conceptions  remains. 
Take  away  the  plot,  the  scholarship,  and  the  anecdotical  epi- 
sodes, and  we  have  still  a  fund  of  quaint  generalization,  a 
special  vein  of  pathetic  and  humorous  sentiment,  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  claim  of  Steme  as  an  author.  The  delight 
which  Dr.  Ferriar  derived  from  him  was  quite  independent  of 
his  borrowed  plumes;  it  came  from  the  cleverness  of  his 
satire,  and  the  power  of  inducing  a  mood  of  quiet  emotion 
and  gentle  mirth  ;  and  especially  from  a  suggestive  faculty,  in 
whieli  no  English  author  excels  him. 

He  opened  to  the  mass  of  English  readers  that  attrnetive 
domain  in  literature,  which  Rousseau  in  France  and  Richter 
in  Germany  made  popular;  though  in  him,  unfortunately,  it 
was  not  linked  with  aspirations  for  social  amelioration,  as 
in  Jean  Jacques,  nor  with  deep-hearted  sympatiiies,  as  in  Jean 
Paul.  Sterne  was  organized  to  feel  and  to  evolve,  but  not 
to  hallow  and  realize,  tliose  beautiful  emotions  of  the  soul 
in  which  so  essentially  consist  its  glory  and  its  banc.  In  his 
hands  the  work  degenemted  too  often  into  the  art  of  talking 
amusing  nonsense ;  it  was  debased  by  indecency,  and  made 
contemptible  by  caprice.  Bums. declared  that  he  put  himself 
on  the  regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman,  in  order  to  secure 
inspiration ;  Sterne  said  that  he  had  been  in  love  with  some 
Dulcinea  all  his  life,  because  "  it  sweetened  his  temper."  He 
was  an  amorous  jester,  a  sentimental  epicure,  and  his  theory 
was  to  make  the  most  of  life  by  adroitly  skimming  its  sur* 
face.  The  tender  passion  was  a  means  of  casual  luxury,  not 
a  serious  experience.    He  protested  against  gravity,  and, 
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as  Goldoni  fought  off  the  spleen  by  habitaally  standing  on 
his  guard  like  a  wary  fencer,  Sterne  adopted  mirth  as  a  pan- 
acea, clutching  at  the  btraws  on  the  tide  of  sorrow  with  the 
childish  impulse  of  dcsperatioiL  ^^I  am  fabricating  them'^ 
(the  last  Yolames  of  Tiistiain  Bhandy),  he  says,  ''for  the 
laughing  part  of  the  world;  for  the  m^ancholy  part  of  it»  I 
have  nothing  bat  my  prayers." 

There  was  a  decided  taste  in  Sterne's  day  for  those  collo- 
quial treatises,  lay  sermons,  and  minor  speculations,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  British  Essayists,  form  a  department 
of  literature  peculiar  to  England;  and  this  taste  was  uuiled  in 
the  uneducated  with  a  love  of  narrative  and  fictioDi  to  which 
De  Foe  and  other  tactmUvrs  ministered.  The  two  were  ad- 
mirably combined  in  Sterne;  his  writings  are  made  up,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  of  speculation  and  description,  —  now 
a  portrait,  and  now  a  reverie  ;  on  one  page  ingenious  argument, 
on  the  next,  humorous  anecdote.  Thus  something  seems 
provided  for  every  literary  palate ;  and  his  desultory  plan  or 
want  of  plan  became  a  chief  source  of  his  popularity.  That 
he  was  conseions  of  an  original  vein,  notwithstanding  the 
abundant  material  of  which  he  availed  himself,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  self-complacent  query,  — "  Shall  we  for  ever 
make  new  books,  as  the  apothecaries  make  new  mixtures,  by 
pourinJT  only  out  of  one  ve«<*pl  into  another?" 

Perhaps  the  absence  of  constructive  art  increased  the  pop- 
ularity of  Sterne;  to  many  readers  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
boldness  which  sets  roles  at  defiance ;  and  the  author  of  Tria- 
tram  Shandy  not  only  braved  that  sense  of  propriety  which  is 
an  instinct  of  better  natures,  but  seemed  to  take  a  wanton 
delight  in  writing  a  book  without  any  regard  to  established 
precedents,  either  in  its  arrangement  or  the  development  of 
its  subject,  lie  was  the  reverse  of  careless,  however,  in  his 
habits  of  composition,  and,  running  through  all  his  apparent 
indifference  of  mood,  there  is  obvious  a  trick  of  art  It  is  in 
the  use  of  his  materials,  rather  than  in  style,  that  he  violates 
the  order  of  a  finished  narration.  Gathering  from  the  store- 
house of  a  tenacious  memory  what  he  had  ii(  ard  of  forti- 
fications, camp  life,  obstetrics,  and  foreign  countries,  and 
linking  them  together  with  curious  gleanings  of  erudition,  he 
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gave  vitality  and  interest  to  the  whole  by  the  introduction  of 
several  original  and  well-sustained  ( liaracter?,  and  occasional 
passages  of  skilful  dialogue  and  ixithetic  story.  The  result  was 
a  mdlange  whose  fragmentary  shape  and  indecent  allusions 
were  counterbalanced^  though  by  no  means  atoned  for,  by 
feiifsitoiiB  creationB  and  the  gmphic  limning  of  still-life.  He 
has  candidly  given  ns  hia  own  theory  of  authorship.  ^  Bi- 
greseions,"  he  says,  "are  the  snnshine;  they  are  the  life  and 
soul  of  reading."  Instead  of  apologizing  for  an  episode,  he 
calls  it  "  a  luaster  strolce  of  digressive  skill."  "  To  write  a 
book|"  he  elsewhere  observes,  "  is  for  all  the  world  like  hum- 
ming a  song ;  be  bnt  in  tone  with  yourself,  't  is  no  matter 
bow  high  or  how  low  yon  take  ii"  ^ 

The  best  illnstrattoa  of  these  traits  is  the  ^  Sentimental 
Journey,"  the  author's  last,  most  finished,  and  most  har- 
monious work.  Borrow  traversed  Spain  to  distribute  the 
Bible,  Inglis  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote ;  Addison 
explored  Italy  for  classical  localities,  Forsyth  to  investigate 
her  architecture ;  Beckford  revelled  in  the  inziiries  of  art  and 
climate;  English  travellem  in  America  have  applied  micro* 
soopic  observation  to  repablican  defects ;  some  tourists  have 
taken  for  their  spicitUitS  geology,  others  prison-reform,  others 
physical  geography,  —  some  gossip  and  some  ridicule;  but 
Yorick  alone,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  chased  in  foreign 
regions  the  phantom  of  sentiment,  and  sought  food  for  emo- 
tion. J^The  very  idea  of  the  book  combines  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic,  in  that  conscious,  playful  way  which  individual- 
izes Sterne  among  English  authors.  To  set  out  upon  one's 
Continental  travels  predetermined  to  enfold  all  experience, 
however  familiar  and  commonplace,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
sentiment,  and  to  note  the  sensations,  moods,  tears,  sighs,  and 
laughs  which  beset  a  susceptible  pilgrim,  has  in  it  a  comic 
element,  while  there  was  just  enough  of  reality  in  the  states  of 
mind  recorded  to  banish  the  notion  of  a  mere  fancy  sketch. 
^  My  design  in  it,''  said  Sterne,  was  to  teach  us  to  love  the 
world  and  our  fellow-creatures  better."  He  is  too  little  in 
earnest,  —  too  sentimental,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that 
word,  —  to  have  succeeded  in  this  purpose  as  a  man  of  deeper 
and  less  capricious  feelings  might  have  done;  but,  on  the 
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other  hand)  bis  book,  coiuudeied  as  a  literary  experiment  and 
a  personal  revelationi  is  a  psychological  cnriosi^.  It  admi- 
rably shows  the  difference  between  a  man  of  sentiment  and 

a  sentimental  man.    The  latter  character  is  depicted  to  the 
life.    Incorrigible  to  the  last  in  the  matter  of  equivoques  and 
innuendoes,  he  has  deformed  this  otherwise  dainty  narrative 
with  indecencies  that  oiicr  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  perception  and  style  which  has  rendered  the  work  a 
kind  of  classic  in  the  library  of  English  travels.     What  a 
large  volume  of  adventures  may  be  grasped  within  this  little 
span  of  life  by  him  who  interests  his  heart  in  everything!'' 
This  is  the  text  of  the  Sentimental  Jouriity,  and  it  is  founded 
on  a  i^^cniiinc  idiosyncrasy.    Human  nature  boasts  of  more 
generous,  permanent,  and  profound  sensibilities  than  have  to 
do  with  such  a  cosmopolitan  and  superficial  heart ;  yet  its  ex- 
hibition forms  one  of  those  odd  and  suggestive  chapters  in 
Jife  that  aid  our  study  of  chamcter.   The  design  of  the  woifc 
once  approved,  no  one  can  complain  of  the  execution,  always 
excepting  the  violations  of  propriety  in  certain  of  the  epi- 
sodes.   A  monk  asking  ahiis,  a  widow,  servants  on  hoiicl;iy.  a 
dwarf  whose  view  of  the  opera  is  interrupted  by  a  tall  soldier, 
a  man  lamenting  hb  dead  ass,  an  imaginary  captain,  a  polite 
beggaTi  a  crazed  peasant-girl,  an  impoverished  Jcnight  of  St 
Louis  selling  jio^^tf,— these,  and  similar  by-way  children  of 
misfortune,  are  the  subjects  of  the  wanderer's  compassion  and 
reveries,  with  occasional  memories  of  Eugenius  and  Eliza, 
and  of  bis  wife  and  daughter,  who  serve  as  permanent  re- 
sources upon  which  his  emotion  falls  back  when  no  fresh 
object  presents  itself.    In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer 
these  would  prove  ineffective  materials;  but  Sterne  has 
made  distinct  and  rich  pictures  of  them  alL  If  the  feeliiig 
smacks  of  affectation,  wit  embalms  and  redeems  ii 
are  constantly  disposed,  as  we  read,  to  echo  the  Count  de 
B  's  exclamation  when  Yorick  talked  him  into  procur- 
ing a  passport,  — "  C^est  bien  dit^^ \  so  easy,  colloquial,  and 
often  most  nicely  balanced,  is  the  style.    The  short  chapters 
are  like  cabinet  pictuies,  neatly  outlined  and  softly  tinted,' 
we  carry  firom  them  an  impression  which  lingers  like  a  fa- 
vorite air.  How  often  have  authors  taken  from  this  work  a 
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valuable  hint,  and,  avoiding  its  exceptionable  qualities,  elab- 
orately imitated  its  word-painting  and  its  atmospliere !  It 
ZQodi&ed  the  literature  of  Izavel,  which  previously  bore  marks 
of  utter  carelessness,  by  indicatiiig  ihe  artistic  capabilities  of 
a  Bpedes  of  books  that  had  been  deemed  mere  vehicles  of 
statistical  and  drcamstantlal  information. 

Sterne  often  quotes  Sancho  Panza,  and  invokes  the  gen- 
tle spirit  of  sweetest  humor,  who  erst  did  sit  upon  the  easy 
pen  of  his  beloved  Cervantes  "  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Don 
Quixote  suggested  the  Sentimental  Journey.  As  "  the  Knight 
of  the  Ruefdi  Countenance  "  went  forth,  with  a  peasant  for  a 
sqnite,  in  punmit  of  chivalric  adventures,  so  the  author  sets 
oat,  with  a  FxeMush  valet,  on  a  crusade  of  sentiment  The 
Don  saw  ever3rthing  Hirough  the  lens  of  knight-errantry,  and 
the  susceptible  pilgrim  behulds  the  world  tliruugii  ihv.  lut'dium 
of  an  exaggerated  tenderness.  The  relations  of  Sancho  and 
La  Fleur  to  their  masters  are  parallel,  however  diverse  their 
characters.  The  incidents  which  Sterne  airays  in  an  imagi- 
native  guise  are  as  commonplace  in  themselves  as  those 
which  Cervantes  uses  as  materials  for  his  hero's  enthusiasm. 
What  the  windmills  and  the  way-side  inn  are  to  the  one,  the 
Reiiiise  door  and  the  glove-shop  are  to  the  other.  In  its  ef- 
fect, too,  upon  the  reader^s  mind,  this  exaggerated  contact  of 
sentiment  with  every-day  life,  is  as  humorous  as  that  of  an- 
cient chivalry  with  modem  utilitarianism ;  an  equally  salient 
contrast  and  a  like  quaint  vein  are  opened.  Speculation,  anec* 
dote,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  vulgar  and  the  ideal,  blend 
their  associations,  as  in  the  Spanish  romance,  so  in  the 
"Sentimental  Journey";  but  all  are  enveloped  in  an  atiaos- 
phere  of  harmonious  feeling  and  clothed  in  graceful  language. 
This  analogy  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that,  as  the  readers  of 
Don  Quixote  are  enlightened  as  to  the  knighf  s  habits  by  the 
gairolous  squire,  so  to  the  valet  of  the  sentimental  pilgrim  are 
we  indebted  for  the  litde  authentic  information  extant  regard- 
ing Sterne's  real  state  of  mind.  La  Fleur,  indeed,  was  as 
much  an  original  in  his  way  as  his  master.  A  native  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  humblest  circumstances,  he  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  drummer  for  six  years,  in  order  to  see  the  world ; 
and  an  officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  was  attached 
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obtained  for  him  the  ritnatioii  of  a  valet  to  a  Milord  Anglois^ 

in  which  capacity  he  was  afterwards  employed  by  Sterne. 
His  wife  ran  off  with  an  actor,  and  he  felt  so  much  at  home 
in  England,  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  vna^  ofien 
employed  as  a  courier,  and  was  sent  on  repeated  missions 
amsB  the  ChamieL  He  lued  to  smprue  his  master  in  fits  ol 
pivofomid  melancholy,  whence,  upon  being  observed,  he  would 
suddenly  rouse  himself  with  some  flippant  expresdon.  He 
declares  that  the  sight  of  misery  usually  affected  Sterne  to 
tears ;  that  he  was  charit:ible,  and  used  to  make  frequent  notes 
of  his  daily  experience ;  and  that  his  conversation  with  wo- 
men was  "  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  and  left  them  serious 
if  it  did  not  find  them  so."  The  incidents  so  daintily  recoided 
in  his  tcavels,  La  Flenr  likewise  authenticated ;  and  through 
him  we  know  that  his  master  busily  collected  materiab  for  a 
work  on  Italy  during  his  tour  in  that  country,  although  he 
never  could  succeed  in  speaking  Italian. 

In  the  history  of  English  literature,  there  is,  now  and  then,  a 
writer  who  seems  to  have  caught  bis  tone  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  The  Gallic  school  was  imitated  by  Pope  and 
Ckingreye,  though  in  the  Ibrmer  it  is  exhibited  rather  in  style 
than  in  range  of  thonght.  Brilliancy,  aitistical  refinement,  and 
graceful  expression  are  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of  writ- 
ers ;  they  deal  rather  in  maniiLTs  than  in  passions ;  fancy  usurps 
with  them  the  place  of  imagination,  wit  that  of  reflection  :  ani- 
mal spirits,  instead  of  soul-felt  emotions,  seem  to  inspire  their 
muse ;  they  axe  not  often  in  earnest  except  in  the  desire  to 
please ;  and  more  ingenious  than  profound,  with  more  tact 
than  elevation,  they  offer  as  entire  contrast  to  the  manly,  in> 
tense,  frank' utterance  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  dramatists  and 
the  pure  love  of  nature  of  the  modern  bards.  Sterne  partakes 
largely  of  the  light  graces  and  the  vivacious  tone  of  the  best 
French  writers ;  and  one  reason  of  his  popularity  is  the  re» 
&eshment  his  coontrymen  always  derive  from  the  less  grave 
and 'more  sprightly  attaractions  of  their  Continental  neighboia. 
^  They  order  this  matter  better  in  FVance,** — was  a  maxisi 
which  Sterne's  taste  and  temper  made  applicable  not  only  to 
the  economy,  but  to  the  philosophy,  of  life,  of  which  his 
view  was  the  opposite  of  serious.    The  foreign  perveriiiQa 
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which  was  introduced  into  English  literatnre  daring  the  licen- 
tious  era  of  the  Restoration  was  casual  and  temporary.  The 
writers  tiien  so  fashionable  are  nearly  all  fnrgottcn,  while 
those  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  maintain  their  just 
and  clear  supremacy.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  influ* 
ence  of  French  taste  moulded  works  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel  which  the  genius  of  the  authors  ledeemed  from  neg- 
lect, in  spite  of  an  element  alien  to  the  Saxon  mind ;  and  such  - 
was  the  case  with  Sterne's  writings. 

This  Continental  aiiinity  is  still  more  obvious  in  his  love  of 
the  old  French  raconteurs.  Dr.  Femsxi  traces  his  manner 
directly  to  Marivaux ;  and  it  is  equally  significant  that  no 
English  writer  has  been  more  completely  domesticated  on  the 
Continent.  Though  we  find  cheap  editions  of  Young  and  Dr. 
Franklin  in  the  book-stalls  of  Paris  and  Florence,  the  gloomy 
speculation  of  the  one  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  other 
are  but  vaguely  appreciated  in  France  and  Italy,  while  the  pen- 
timeutal  refinements  and  genial  musings  of  Sterne  adapt  them- 
selves  readily  to  their  more  susceptible  and  imaginative  minds, 
it  is  true  that  the  usual  absurd  mistakes  occur  which  seem 
inevitable  in  the  French  interpretation  of  ESnglish  literature,  — 
one  critic  accepting  Tristram  Shandy  as  a  veritable  biography, 
and  a iiuther  classifying  its  author  with  the  social  innovators 
and  daring  thinkers  of  the  revolutionary  era ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  faithful  translations  of  Sterne,  especially  in 
Italian,  are  not  only  obtainable,  but  have  become  the  favorite 
reading  of  that  large  class  who  delight  in  Foscolo. 

A  recent  critic*  denies  to  Sterne  all  exact  proficiency  in  the 
French  language,  and  cites  many  errors  to  prove  his  incorrect- 
ness ;  as,  for  instance,  c'cst  tout  egal  for  c^est  egal^  M.  Anglois 
instead  of  M.  V  AngLois^  etc.  La  Fleur,  in  speaking  of  a 
horse,  is  made  to  say,  CP  est  un  cheval  le  plus  opifdatre  du  monde^ 
and  it  is  aigued  that  a  good  French  scholar  would  never  have 
applied  the  word  cpimdire  to  a  horse,  nor  substituted  the  article 
m  for  le.  In  the  chapter  on  ^  The  Passport,"  also,  ces  Mes* 
sieurs  les  Anglois  should  be  3Iessieurs  les  Anglois.  The  cor- 
rect French  in  the  Drummer's  letter,  it  is  declared  from  intcr- 
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nal  eTidence,  is  not  Siemens.    Ck>lloqtiial  blnndefs,  however, 

do  not  invalidate  the  Gallic  pretensions  of  this  author,  whose 
natural  aflinity  with  his  mercurial  neighbors  across  the  Chan- 
nel is  self-evident  French  criticisms  of  English  literature 
are  proverbially  superficial,  and  often  hidicroixs;  Voltaire  talks 
of  Shakespeaiei  Chateaubriand  of  Mihon,  and  Guizot  of 
modem  British  poetsi  in  terms  of  vague  genemlization^  whieh 
show  that  at  best  they  have  only  appieeiated  the  tone 
without  penetrating  to  the  deep  significance  and  individual 
genius  of  these  authors.  It  is  otherwise  with  such  a  writer  as 
Sterne,  although  some  amusing  errors  have  occurred  in  the 
French  estimate  of  bis  aims  and  character*  The  qnalities 
which  rendered  him  popular  and  eccentric  are  quite  as  well 
recognizlBd  by  the  nation  he  loved  so  deariy,  as  at  home.  Bayle 
describes  him  as  **uniquement  occupy  k  etudler  ses  sensa- 
tions, ses  gouts,  ses  pencluints  particuliers,  a  rendre  un  eompte 
exact  et  minutieux  des  emotions  (ju'il  rprouve  et  des  hazards 
qui  les  font  naitre."  He  calls  him  maiin,  patbetique,"  notes 
his  simplicity,''  bis  sensibility  exquise  et  donee  "  his  <^  ex- 
pression fine,  plaisante  et  moquese  qu'indiqne  an  esprit  vif^  ' 
biiUanti  et  caostiqne."  ^  Sa  conversation/'  he  observesi 
^etait  anim^e  et  spiritnelle ;  son  caractere  jovial  mais  capri* 
cieux  et  inegal,  consequence  naturel  d'un  temperament  irrita- 
ble et  d'mi  mauvais  dtat  de  sant^  habituelle,"  iind  ho  declares 
him  a  ^^pla^are  "  who  arranged  "  sa  mosaique  avec  tanl  Warty  * 
A  more  discriminating  and  true  portrait  of  Sterne  by  a  foreign 
critic  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  vagrant  boyhood  of  Sterne,  as  the  offspring  of  an  ar- 
my officer,  his  school-days  in  Yorkshire,  followed  by  the  aca- 
demical training  of  Cambridge,  and  twenty  years  of  clerical 
life  such  as  it  was  in  his  day,  when  desultory  reading,  field 
sports,  and  gossip  occupied  more  time  than  priestly  func- 
tions, afford  sufficient  materials  for  the  kind  of  culture  and 
the  knowledge  of  life  which  his  writings  display ;  and  if  to 
these  resources  we  add  the  ordinary  incidents  of  Continental 
travel  and  the  habit  of  (mateur  exercises  in  music  and  paint- 
ing, we  can  easily  trace  the  external  elements  that  constituie 
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the  framework  or  ingredients  of  hia  books.  Their  real  in- 
terest was  altogether  derived  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 

autiiur.  These  were  at  first  inappropriately  confined  to  a  pro- 
fession for  whirl!  he  was  singularly  unfit;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  his  career,  that  not  until  past 
middle  life  did  he  adiieve  a  literary  reputation.  His  tenden- 
cies of  character  as  well  as  of  mind  were  utterly  opposed  to 
the  office  which,  according  to  the  iiiational,  not  to  say  impi- 
ous, system  of  dispensing  church  livings,  was,  for  reasons 
altogether  factitious  and  worldly,  bestowed  upon  a  man  who, 
as  one  of  the  coterie  of  wits  about  town,  of  courtiers,  poli- 
ticians, or  in  any  lay  vocationi  might  have  left  a  reputation 
eomparativdy  Iree  from  blame.  His  profession  was  a  con- 
tinual reproach  to  his  levity,  and  has  caused  him  to  be  judged 
by  subsequent  moralists  with  severity;  while  hb  name  has 
become  a  standard  example  of  the  insincerity  of  authors  and 
the  iUusions  of  sentiment,  —  the  prototype  and  representa- 
tive of  the  ciabb  w  ho  weep  over  the  corpse  of  a  donkey  and 
at  the  same  time  maltreat  their  wives. 

^  Ail  incomplete  characters  must  undergo  an  analytical  sift- 
ing to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  a  like  process  is 
lequiaite  in  literature,  where  the  superiority  of  a  writer  in 

certain  particulars  is  modified  by  great  defects  in  others.  To 
no  English  author  is  the  careful  separation  of  gross  alloy 
from  pure  metal  more  indispensable  than  in  the  case  of 
Sterne.  Time,  which  shapes  reputation  as  well  as  the  less 
abstract  interests  of  humanity  to  "a  perfect  end,"  has  al- 
fcady  effected  this  result  A  few  genuine  characters,  epi- 
sodes of  true  pathos,  sketches  of  life  drawn  with  exquisite 
art,  phases  of  delicate  sentiment,  pictures  traced  and  mel- 
lowed with  remarkable  tact  and  beauty,  —  tlicse  have  sur- 
vived whole  pages  of  equivocal  morality  and  pedantic  dis- 
play, Sndi  aie  "  the  Story  of  Lefevre,"  and  "  Maria,"  and 
the  characters  of  Uncle  Toby,  Trim,  Obadiah,  Dr.  81op,  and 
Shandy.  It  is  the  originality  of  chamcterization,  and  finished 
bits  of  humor  and  of  sentiment,  that  redeem  both  the  writings 
and  the  fame  of  Sterne.  What  is  indecorous  and  obscure  is 
rejected  by  the  literary  gleaner :  and  the  tedious  digressions, 
the  stolen  erudition,  the  violations  of  good  taste,  and  the 
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artificial  expedients  ate  forgotten  in  the  occasional  trininphs 
of  art  and  nature  which  the  genins  of  the  author  produced 

iti  liis  Ijotter  moments.     This  partial  success,  this  obscure 
glory,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  trath  of  Pope's  trite 
I  maxim,  th:ii     want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Not  a  little  of  onr  interest  in  Sterne  is  historical.  The 
vein  he  opened  has  heen  more  deeply  worked  by  subsequent 
authois.  Compared  with  the  later  essayists,  his  didactic  pas- 
sages want  sustained  glow  and  point ;  compared  with  suc- 
ceeding novelists,  his  characters  are  deficient  la  variety  and 
impressiveness ;  but  in  his  speculations  and  his  pictures  he 
has  produced  studies  of  characterization.  Artisticaliy  speak- 
ing, few  English  authors  have  proved  more  suggestive.  With- 
out elaborate  finish^  he  furnishes  perfect  hints.  His  writings 
are  to  others  of  the  same  order  which  have  since  appeared,  as 
the  cartoons  of  the  old  masters  are  to  the  historical  pictures 
of  their  followers.  In  the  long  array  of  the  novelist's  crea- 
tions,—  "the  beings  of  the  mind  and  not  of  clay,"  —  from 
those  of  Fielding  to  those  of  Dickens,  we  linger  before  the 
few  but  well-defined  originals  of  Sterne  with  a  peculiar  sense 
of  their  human  significance ;  imideal  and  unimpassioned,  yet 
distinct  and  natural,  they  have  the  rare  merit  of  exciting  an 
interest  without  any  extraordinary  traits  or  adventures ;  they 
embody  the  genius  of  humor,  reality  made  atLracUve  by  its 
consistent,  habituaij  minute  exhibition;  they  are  like  the  best 
Memish  paintings,  mellow  in  tone,  familiar  in  subject,  and 
marvellous  in  execution,— -true  to  Nature  in  her  quips  and 
fantasies,  in  Iter  whims  and  every-day  phases,  rather  than  in 
deep  or  wonderful  crises.  In  his  way,  Sterne  ia  Shake- 
spearian ;  and  although  superseded  to  a  great  degree,  he  keeps 
a  liold  upon  intelligent  sympathy  by  the  originality  of  his 
maiiiu  r,  which  is  constantly  reproduced  in  popular  literature. 

Indeed,  if  a  constant  thougii  unacknowledged  and  perhaps 
often  unconscious  reference  to  an  author's  scenes  and  ideas, 
and  the  frequent  imitation  of  his  style  by  subsequent  aspi- 
rants for  literary  distinction,  may  be  considered  as  a  reliable 
test  of  originality  and  success,  Laurence  Sterne,  notwith- 
standing the  blots  on  his  escutcheon,  occupies  a  pcrmaiicjit 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Indirect  memorials  of  his  genius 
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abound.    Ball  Hughes  modelled  the  delectable  group  of 
Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wadman ;  and  Leslie's  delicate  ^ 
pencil  traced  Yorick  at  the  Glove-Shop*  Travellers  who  land 

at  Calais  daily  think  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  as  the  por- 
'  ters  oil  the  quay  vociferate  "  H6tel  Dessein  " ;  and  advocates, 
when  hard  pressed  to  combat  testiiiiony,  allude  magnani- 
mously to  the  impracticable  witness  by  quoting  the  incident 
of  Uncle  Toby  and  the  fly.  Thore  is  room  enough  for 
thee  and  me,"  is  the  most  convenient  of  philanthropic  eva- 
sions. The  schoolboy  early  learns  to  regard  Sterne  as  a 
master  of  the  pathetic,  through  familiarity  with  the  story  of 
Le  Fevre  in  his  well-thumbed  reader.  An  American  bishop 
is  said  to  have  consumed  whole  evenings  in  searching  the 
Bible  for  the  sentence  he  proposed  to  use  as  a  text  for  his 
next  sermon^  God  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
and  to  have  blushed  when  he  was  informed  that  the  authc»r 
of  that  gentle  and  endeared  saying  was  no  other  than  the 
most  indecorous  genius  of  his  own  order;  nnd  a  celebrated 
New  York  medical  professor  of  the  old  schuul  quoted  Tris- 
tram Shandy  so  habitually  in  his  lectures,  that  country 
^tndcnts  used  to  ask,  at  the  bookstores,  for  "Dr.  Sterne's 
. .  Midwifery."  "  Shandean  "  long  ago  became  an  adjective  as 
significant  and  common  as  *^  Pickwickian is  to^y. 

Among  the  popular  writers  who  have  either  directly  fol- 
lowed the  vein  of  Sterne,  or  profited  by  his  style,  are  Mac- 
kenzie, ifving,  and  Dickens.  Many  favorite  volunics  of  Rev- 
eries," by  bachelors  and  others,  now  in  vogue,  are  of  his  iden- 
tical model;  the  desultory  and  quaintly  simple,  yet  learned 
production  of  Southey,  '^The  Doctor,''  is  essentially  the 
same  in  plan  as  Tristram  Shandy ;  while  a  still  moie  remark- 
able evidence  of  tiie  popularity  of  our  authoi's  manner  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  after  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  had  run 
thruiii^h  the  entire  scale  of  the  intense  school  of  novel- 
writing,  he  surprised  his  admirers,  and  won  over  a  new  and 
previously  antai^onistic  circle,  by  producing  in  "  iVIy  j>k)vel" 
a  work  of  fiction  so  palpably  imitated  from  Sterne  as,  in 
many  passages,  to  have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  key- 
note of  his  sentiment  and  exhibiting  a  r^aemeiUo  of  his  style. 

In  one  noble  mansion  in  London  is  his  bust  by  NoUekenSi 
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and  in  another,  the  famous  portrait  of  him  by  Reynolds, — 
copies  of  which  have  long  been  favorite  iilnstrations  with 
tiie  disciples  of  Lavater  and  Gall.  In  Old  Bond  Street, 
No.  41,  now  a  cheesemonger's,  but  known  in  his  day  bb 

The  Silk-bag-shop,"  are  the  lodgings  whence  are  dated 
many  of  his  letters,  where,  accordinisr  to  tradition,  he  finished 
the  "  Sentiment-al  Journey,"  and  where  occurred  his  meiaii- 
dioly  death.  In  the  burial-ground  fronting  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
load  to  Bayswater,  about  the  centre  of  the  western  wail^  is 
the  headstone  that  marks  his  grave,  set  up,  as  the  best  of 
London  guide4KX>ks  truly  declares,  with  an  unsuitable  in-* 
scription,"  by  a  ■  tippling  fraternity  of  Freemasons." 


an  author  is  the  rank  he  holds  as  an  expositor  of  senTiruent 
CriUcfl  have  viewed  him,  in  this  regard,  at  the  two  extremes 
cf  hypocrisy  and  sincerity,  of  artifice  and  of  truih.  In  order 
justly  to  estimate  Sterne  with  reference  to  this,  his  most 
obvious  claim  and  puri)ose,  we  must  consider  the  true  rth 
lation  between  human  feeling  and  its  wriiien  expression. 
Sentiment,  as  an  clcrnent  ofUtera^       is  the  intellectual 


and  an  atmosphere  derived  from  emotion ;  its  reality,  durap 
tion,  and  tone  depend  in  books,  as  in  character,  upon  alliance 
with  other  qualities ;  and  there  is  no  fallacy  more  common 
than  that  wbidi  tests  its  sincerity  in  the  author  by  the  per- 
manent traits  of  the  man.  It  may  be  quite  subordinate  as  a 
motive  of  action,  and  altogether  secondary  as  a  normal  con- 
dition, and  yet  it  is  none  the  less  real  while  it  lasts.  In  each 
artist  and  author,  sentiment  exists  in  relation  to  other  qualities, 
which  essentially  modify  it  while  they  do  not  invalidate  its 
claim.  To  say  that  a  man  who  writes  an  elegy  which  moves 
Tm  to  tears,  and  at  the  same  time  displays  the  most  heartless 
conduct  in  his  social  life,  is  therefore  a  hypocrite,  is  to  reason 
without  discrimination.  The  adhesiveness,  the  conseienoo, 
and  the  ternperament  of  each  individual  directly  inliuence  bis 
sentiment,  in  one  case  giving  to  it  the  int^nsi^  of  passion, 
in  another  the  sustained  dignity  of  principle,  now  causing  it 
to  appear  as  an  incidental  mood,  and  again  as  'a  permanent 
characteristic.   United  to  strength  of  will  or  to  earnestness  of 


is  thought  imbiied  with^coloring 
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spirit,  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  confidence  ;  in  combination 
with  a  feeble  and  impressible  mind,  or  a  lightsome  and  capri- 
cious fjEuicy,  or  a  selfish  disposition,  it  is  quite  unrdiable.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  quality  itself  is  genuine,  its  type  and 
degree  only  are  to  be  questioned.  Thus  regarded,  the  ap* 
parent  incongruity  between  its  expression  and  its  actual  con- 
dition MiniAwB^ 

Sentiment  m  Barns  was  essentially  modified  by  tender- 
ness, in  Byrou  by  passion,  in  Shelley  by  imagiaation ;  med- 
itation fostered  it  in  Petrarch,  extreme  susceptibility  in 
KIrke  White.  In  the  French  Qnietists  it  took  the  form  of 
religious  ecstasy.  In  the  Old  English  drama  it  is  robust, 
in  the  Spanish  ballads  ohivahic,  in  Hamlet  abstract  and  in- 
tellectual, in  As  You  Like  It "  full  of  airy  fancifnlness. 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Jane  Austen  exhibited  it  as  governed 
by  prudence  and  common  sense,  Mrs.  RadcIilTe,  as  rendered 
mysterious  by  superstition.  Scott  delighted  to  interpret  it 
through  local  and  legendary  accessories,  under  the  infln* 
enoe  of  a  sensuous  temperament.  In  the  Bantesqne  picture 
.  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  it  is  full  of  tragic  sweetness,  and  in 
Paul  and  Virginia  jierverted  by  artificial  taste.  In  Charles 
Lamb  it  is  quaint,  in  Hood  deeply  human,  in  Cowper  alter- 
nately natural  and  morbid,  in  Mackenzie  soft  and  pale  as 
moonlight,  and  in  Boccaccio  warm  as  the  glow  of  a  Tuscan 
vintage.  Chastened  .bj^  will,  it  is  as  firm  and  cold  as  sculp- 
ture in  Alfieri,  and  melted  >by  indulgence,  it  is  as  insinuating 
as  the  most  delicions  music  in  Metastasio,  Pure  and  gentle 
in  Raphael,  it  is  half  savage  in  Salvator  and  Michael  Ansrelo; 
severely  true  in  Vandyke,  it  is  luscious  and  coarse  in  Rubens. 
And  yet,  to  a  certain  extent  and  under  specific  modifications, 
every  one  of  these  authors  and  artists  possessed  sentiment; 
but  held  in  solution  by  character,  in  some  it  governed,  in 
others  it  served  genius;  in  some  it  was  a  predominant 
source  of  enjoyment  and  suffering",  and  in  others  but  an  occa- 
sional stimulus  or  agency.  \V  lio  (lonbts,  over  a  page  of  the 
Nouvclle  Ileloise,  that  sentiment  in  all  its  tearful  bliss  was 
known  to  Rousseau  ]  The  abandonment  of  his  oiispring  to 
public  charity  does  not  disprove  its  existence,  but  only  shows 
that  in  his  nature  it  was  a  mere  selfish  instinct  The  history 
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•  of  philanthropic  enterprise  indicates  the  same  contradictioii* 
Base  cruelty  has  at  times  defomed  the  knight,  gross  appe* 
tites  the  crusader,  hypocrisy  the  missionary,  and  the  men 
whoso  names  fij^ure  in  the  so-called  charitable  movements  of 
our  day  are  olteii  the  last  to  whom  we  should  appeal  for  per- 
sonal kindness  and  sympathy.  The  same  inconsistency  is 
evident  in  that  large  cIass  of  women  in  whose  characters  the 
romantic  predominates  over  the  domestic  instincts.  Con- 
fessions'' form  a  popular  department  of  French  literature,  and 
are  usually  based  on  sentiment.  Yet  their  authors  are  fre- 
quently thorougli  men  of  the  world  and  intense  egotists.  It  is 
this  want  of  harmony  between  expression  and  Ufe,  between 
the  eloquent  avowal  and  the  practical  indnence  of  sentiment, 
patriotic,  religiotis,  and  humane,  which  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
vective of  Carlyle,  and  the  other  stem  advocates  of  fact,  of 
action,  and  of  reality.  Meanwhile  the  beauty,  the  high  ca- 
pacity, the  exalted  grace  of  sentiment  itself  is  uninvaded 
We  must  learn  to  distinguish  its  manifestations,  to  honor 
its  genuine  power,  to  distrust  its  rhetorical  exaggemtioii. 

The  truth  is,  that  Sterne's  heart  was  more  sensitive  than 
robust  It  was  like   wax  to  receive,"  but  not  like  ^  marble  to 
retain,*'  impressions.   Their  evanescence  therefore  does  not 
impugn  their  reality.   Perhaps  vre  owe  the  superiority  of  their 
artistic  expression  to  this  want  of  stability.    Profound  and 
continuous  emoLion  finds  but  seldom  its  adequate  record; 
men  thus  swayed  recoil  from  self-contemplation ;  their  peace 
of  mind  is  better  consulted  by  turning  from  than  by  dwelling 
upon  their  states  of  feeling;  whereas  more  frivolous  natures 
may  dally  with  and  make  capital  of  theur  sentiment  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  insanity.    We  have  but  to  study  the 
portrait  of  Sterne  in  order  to  feel  that  a  highly  nervow 
organization  made  hiui  singularly  alive  to  the  immediate, 
while  it  unfitted  him  for  endurance  and  porsisteney.  That 
thin,  pallid  countenance,  that  long,  attenuated  tigure,  the  la- 
tent mirth  of  the  expression,  the  predominance  of  the  organs 
of  wit  and  ideality,  betoken  a  man  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
—one  who  passes  easily  firom  smiles  to  tears,  from  whoae 
delicately  strung  yet  unheroic  mould  the  wuids  of  life  <h*^ 
plaintive  and  gay,  but  transient  music  j  —  a  being  more  artistic 
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than  noble,  more  susceptible  than  generous,  capable  of  a 
shadowy  grace  and  a  fitful  brilliancy,  but  without  the  power 
to  dignify  and  elevate  sensibility.  His  fits  of  depression, 
his  recourse  to  amusement,  his  favorite  watchword,  "  Vive  la 
bagaUUe^^  hia  caprice  and  trifling,  his  French  view  of  life,  his 
alternate  gayety  and  blae-devils,  attest  one  of  those  ill*balanced 
chaiactem,  amusing  in  society,  ingenious  in  literature,  but 
unsatisfactory  in  inuxe  iiiuiiuaLc  iciaiiuns  and  liigUer  spheres. 


Art.  V.  —  1.  Schamyl  als  Fehlherr^  Sultan^  und  Prophet;  uiid 
der  Caucasus.  Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Waoner.  Leipzig. 
lSo4. 

^  Der  Caucasus  und  das  Land  der  Kosaken.  Von  Mozitz 
Waoner.   Dresden.  1848. 

^  Journal  of  a  R'sidcncc  in  Circassia.  By  James  Stanis- 
laus Bkll.    London.  1840. 

4.  RcvKc  des  Deux  Morides,  1853.  "  La  Guerre  de  Cavcase^ 

5.  Russia  and  England,  By  John  Reynell  Moreli«.  Lon* 
don.   1854.  ./L  / 

The  Eastern  War  has  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the  war 
of  independence  in  Circassia.  In  this  <^ cradle  of  the  races'' 
there  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  a 
struggle,  which,  for  the  persistency  of  the  one  party,  and  the 

enerc^y,  enthusiasm,  and  obstinacy  of  the  other,  is  not  sur- 
pa^^(■d  ill  those  chapters  from  which  the  ^>chu(>lboy  wrests 
the  story  of  Greek  and  Persian  battles.  The  poor,  partly 
civilized  tribes  of  Circassia,  with  no  very  lofty  ideal  of  ftee* 
dom  to  fight  for,  have  succeeded,  hitherto,  in  protecting 
themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  They  have 
steadily  refused  to  pay  taxes  and  to  do  homage  to  the  Czar. 
They  have  laughed  at  his  proclamations  and  defied  his 
armies.  They  have  held  themselves  aloof  from  him  in  all  re- 
spects, 80  tiiat  now  the  Caucasus  lifts  its  mountain  summits, 
like  islands  of  the  sea,  above  a  wide  waste  of  Russian  piov* 
inces. 

In  tile  present  article  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account 
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of  this  war,  and  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  especially  of 
that  remarkable  man  whose  eloquence  and  courage  have 
driven  his  countrymen  to  make  successful  lesis^nce  against 

an  almost  overwhelming  enemy. 

It  is  only  as  Circassia  appears  on  the  map  of  ancient  his- 
tory, that  its  shape  and  position  are  popularly  known.  A 
mere  glance  at  its  situation  on  the  modem  atias  will  reveal 
its  geographical  importance.  It  is  a  long  arm  of  land  thrust 
out  by  Europe  into  Asia.  The  Caspian  Sea  washes  it  on 
the  east.  The  broad  Black  Sea,  with  its  border  cities,  its 
far-flowing  rivers,  and  classic  shores,  bounds  it  on  the  west 
Across  the  centre,  diagonally,  from  sea  to  sea,  the  lofty  spinal 
ridge  of  the  Caucasus  bisects  the  entire  country.  Through 
narrow  gorges  of  the  mountains  run  the  two  great  highways 
by  which  Southern  Russia  journeys  into  Persia  and  Arabia. 
When  the  caravan  of  merchandise,  toiling  up,  teaches  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  boundary,  it  commands  both  conti- 
nents at  a  glance,  —  on  the  north,  Europe,  with  its  indomi- 
table,  bustling,  onward  life,  —  on  the  south,  Asia,  torpid, 
emasculate,  sleeping  a  child's  sleep  in  the  sun. 

What  venerable  associations  gather  about  Circassia  and 
the  Caucasus  I 

Tbe  intelligible  fomis  of  ancient  poete, 
The  fiur  humanities  of  old  religion/' 

point  us  to  f his  far  country  of  myth  and  classic  story.  Here 
is  the  local  habitation  assigned  to  some  of  the  most  sacred 
traditions  of  the  ancient  world.  On  one  of  the  highest  of 
these  hills,— the  inexpugnable  fortresses^  set  up  by  natnie 

againsl  Russian  aggression,  —  the  ark  of  Noah,  it  is  fal)led, 
first  grounded  and  hung  ])oised  for  a  moment,  before  drifting 
southward  to  Mount  Ararat.  Here  is  the  region  to  which 
the  Argo  sailed  that  childish  voyage  which  looms  so  grandly 
through  the  mists  of  Grecian  fable.   Here  is 

the  outmost  tract  of  earth, 
The  Scythian  waste,  tlie  patliless  solitude," 

where  Prometheus  was  chained  to  the  bald,  bleak  rock,  with 
a  vulture  battening  on  his  liver,  because  he  had  stolen  beav« 
enly  fire.   Here  dwelt  the  Amazons,  first  of  the  strong- 
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minded."  And  at  the  soixthenimost  verge  of  the  country 
Ararat  raises  his  snow-eapped  brow  high  into  the  Asiatic 
heavens. 

From  time  immemorial,  Circassia  has  been  the  place  of 
refnge  to  ()|) pressed  tribes,  fleeing  from  the  Mongols  on  the 
north,  or  from  the  Arabs  and  Persians  on  the  south,  inso- 
much that  at  least  seven  distinct  races  have  found  a  home 
there.  Up  to  quite  a  recent  date  these  tribes,  had  dwelt  apart 
from  one-  another,  with  mutual  jealousies  as  hearty  as  the 
blood-feuds  of  the  Scottish  dans.  They  had  been  unan- 
imous on  one  point  only, — obstinate  hostility  to  Russia. 
Even  in  this  they  had  no  union.  Each  race  fought  its  own 
battles  and  spoke  its  own  dialect)  in  high  disdain  of  the 
others. 

Of  the  two  portions  into  which  Circassia  is  divided  by  the 
Caucasusi  that  along  the  north^n  mountains  is  called  by  the 
Russians  Tcherkessia;  that  along  the  southern  end  of  the 

chain  has  received  the  general  appellation  of  Tchetchenia; 
names  derived  from  the  most  prominent  race  of  each  portion. 
Of  the  lioriiiern  races,  the  Adighes,  who  live  upon  the  Kuban, 
about  Anapa,  are  regarded  as  of  the  purest  Circassian  blood. 
They  are  partly  Pagans  and  partly  Mahometans.  Abhasia 
lies  farther  south,  skirting  the  Black  Sea.  Its  religion  is  a 
mixture  of  Pagan  and  Mahometan,  the  Christianity  which 
the  Emperor  Justinian  introduced  among  its  people  having 
quite  died  out.  The  Ossetcs,  whom  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
bribed  to  become  converts  to  the  Christian  religion,  are  con- 
fined to  the  central  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  around  Kasbec, 
''the  white  mountain."  In  Tchetchenia  the  most  impor- 
tant races  are  the  Lesghlans  and  the  Daghestansi  the  homes 
of  the  latter  being  inscribed  within  the  loop  formed  by  the 
river  Koissu  and  the  Caspian.  Springing  from  the  centre  of 
Northern  Circassia  the  two  great  rivers  Terek  and  Kuban  flow 
off  at  dilierent  angles  northwardly,  falling,  the  one  into  the 
Caspian  at  Kisliar,  the  other  into  the  Black  Sea*  With  their 
shores  the  control  of  the  Russian  Cossacks  ccaseS}  and  on  their 
southern  banks  the  resistance  of  Circassia  begins.  South  of 
Circassia  are  Mingrelia,  Imeretia,  and  Georgia,  abject  provin- 
ces, humbled  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar. 
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The  manner  of  life  of  the  Cixcassian  races  is  of  the  old* 
world  kind,  nomadic  and  pastoral.    Occupation  is  the  tenoie 

by  whieh  their  lands  are  held,  lie  is  the  wealthiest  \\  lio  is 
the  strongest  and  boldest,  for  he  has  the  most  numerous  cap- 
tives for  his  slaves.  He  is  wisest  among  them  whose  beard 
ia  white  with  experience.  The  gradations  in  rank  are  few^ 
and  not  Teiy  stiiotly  regarded.  The  people  all  belong  to 
iiaternitiesy  each  of  from  fifteen  to  fifteen  handled  membeiai 
who  are  bound  to  assist  one  another  in  whatever  emergency 
may  arise.  When  the  judges  of  their  court,  whose  sessions 
are  held  on  the  grass  under  a  sprea<lii)i,^  oak,  hnwr  condemued 
one  to  a  line  of  two  hundred  oxen  lor  the  crime  of  mordeXi 
his  fraternity  contribute  to  the  payment  When  a  member 
is  slain,  his  wife  remains  the  property  of  his  firatemity,  or,  if 
she  gets  pennbsion  to  many  into  another,  her  children  must 
oontinue  where  they  were  bom.  From  the  vices  of  all  half* 
civilized  people, —  low  Quuniiiq,  treachery,  and  what  the 
phrenoloirists  call  " secretiveness,"  —  the  Circas«!nns  are  not 
exempt,  nor  are  they  over-nice  in  speaking  the  truth.  When 
they  are  about  to  start  on  a  predatory  exenrsion,  a  leader  is 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  his  authority  ceases  upon  their  retom. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  of  barley  is  gathered,  the  warrior  has  no 
objection  to  change  his  residence  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new."  He  mounts  his  horse,  drives  his  cattle  before  him,  and 
sailers  the  women  of  his  house  to  jog  on  lutuibly  behind.  If 
an  honest  foreigner  makes  them  a  vifiit,  no  one  can  predict 
how  he  will  come  off;  for,  as  the  whim  strikes  them,  they 
may  worship  him  as  an  ambassador  of  prodigious  authority, 
or,  taking  him  for  a  Russian  spy,  they  may  hide  him  away  in 
a  cave  untU  some  ftdr  daughter  of  his  keeper  pities  him  and 
runs  away  wlih  him.  Their  aoii/s^  ot  villages,  overhang  the 
peiiious  crags  like  swallows'  nesls.  The  tilling  of  a  corn- 
patch  on  the  mountain-side,  —  a  wild  foray  with  rlBe  and 
sword  upon  a  Cossack  stanUza^—tL  hunting  bout,— a  trading 
voyage  across  the  sea  to  Sinope  or  Samsnn,<— such  are  the 
phases  of  their  life  from  year  to  year. 

The  CuTAseian  warriors  are  remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  athletic  proportions;  and  the  women  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful under  the  sun.    The  legend  says  that,  when  Allah  wished 
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to  stock  the  celestial  harem  with  the  loveliest  daughters  of 
the  earth,  he  instracted  an  Imam  to  joumey  over  the  worldi 
and  select  fcnrty  of  the  choicest.  This  commissioner  went 
first  into  Frankistan,  and  canned  off  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Ingliz.  When  the  English  monarch  gave  chase,  Allah 
threw  dust  in  his  eyes.  Having  culled  the  loveliest  maids 
of  Germany,  he  came  down  to  Circassia.  But  on  reaching' 
Gori,  near  TiHis,  he  was  smitten  with  a  great  passion  for 
one  of  his  fair  prisoners,  so  that,  unwilling  to  surrender  her, 
even  to  the  celestial  ruler,  he  treacherously  detained  her  wiiJi 
the  rest.  He  was  punished  with  death,  but  the  maidens  re- 
mained where  he  left  them,  and  from  them  was  born  a  race 
of  mortals  as  beautiful  as  themselves.  In  a  poor  family,  living 
in  a  citone  Imt,  with  the  earth  for  a  floor,  cooking  their  mutton 
over  a  £ie  built  in  the  centre  of  the  single  room,  eating  it 
from  a  clean  board,  and  sleeping  on  a  mat  at  night,  may  be 
found  females  as  faultless  in  form  and  complexion  as  a  statue 
of  Venus,  and  with  that  native  grace  that  Ues  beyond  all  art 
Alas  for  them  that  their  beauty  is  for  sale !  As  the  face  of  a 
gold  or  silver  coin  represents  to  us  a  certain  (quantity  of  meat 
or  wool,  the  face  of  a  pretty  Circassian  maiden  stands  for 
more  or  less  salt  or  gunpowder.  She  hides  her  swc(;t  coun- 
tenance behind  her  veil,  imprisons  her  milk-white  feet  in 
envious  slippers,  and  goes  to  Constantinople  to  be  sold,  as 
gayly  as  our  country  girls  go  to  Lowell.  It  is  a  rough  voy- 
age over  the  sea,  and  that  she  dreads ;  the  rest  is  the  unread 
romance  of  uncertainty.  Fium  Itiitler  childhood  she  has 
heard  fine  tales  of  the  splendors  of  the  roval  citv,  and  she 
sees  the  rough  hill-tops  on  which  her  life  was  passed  in  toil 
and  danger  sink  behind  the  receding  ship  without  a  tear  of 
regret  Take  her,"  said  the  master  of  a  fiamily  to  an  Ameri- 
can traveller,  who  was  gazing  with  admiration  at  his  sister,  a 
girl  of  twelve  years,  —  I  will  not  sell  her,  but  I  will  give  her 
to  you,  if  yon  will  he  kind  to  her.  What  can  she  expect, 
what  is  there  for  lior  to  look  forward  to,  but  to  become  the 
wife  of  some  poor  boatman  like  myself,  and  always  live  in 
poverty  ?  " 

The  claims  of  Russia  upon  Circassia  are  founded  on  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  by  which  Turkey  ceded  to  the 
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EmperoT  all  ilie  territory  sitaated  between  the  Knban  and 

the  Black  Sea.  But  it  has  been  very  conclusively  proved, 
by  statements  which  we  need  not  recapitnlate,  that  Turkey 
herself  had  no  rights  of  government  over  Circassia,  and 
therefore  could  transfer  none.  The  Sultan  had  indeed,  before 
this  treaty,  been  regarded  by  the  Mahometan  races  as  theb 
religions  headi  bat  as  haying  no  more  civil  authoiity  than 
tiie  Pope  possesses  over  the  CathoUc  nations  of  Enrope  ;  and 
after  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  the  Tcherkessians  ceased  to 
look  upon  him  as  their  friend,  and  took  an  oath  to  remain 
faithful  to  one  another  in  resisting  ail  the  overtures  of  Russia, 
unless  sanctioned  by  their  unanimous  conenrrcncc. 

But  long  before  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Russia  had  reached 
an  arm  into  Circassia.  Peter  the  Great  built  five  Hamizas 
along  the  Terek  in  1711 ;  a  few  years  later,  the  fort  at  Stavro- 
pol, now  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  aiiiiv, 
was  erected;  and  these  stanilzas  were  gradually  multiplied, 
until  there  ran  an  unbroken  line  of  fortresses  from  sea  to  sea. 
Heraclius,  the  king  of  Georgia,  submitted  to  Russia  in  1801, 
and  from  that  tune  Tiflis  became  the  residence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  C&ucasus.  His  house 
was  built  upon  the  rains  of  the  palaces  of 'the  Greorgian 
kings. 

Thus,  with  Russian  provinces  on  the  north  as  well  as  on 
the  south,  with  a  line  of  forts  gradually  extending  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Caspian  shore,  with  seventeen  krepotti 
between  Anapa  and  Souchum  Kala  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
with  a  prohibition  laid  upon  theur  intercourse  with  Turkeyt 
the  dwellers  upon  the  Caucasus  were  in  the  condition  of  that 
prisoner  of  the  Inquisition  whose  dungeon-walls  contracted 
inch  by  inch,  so  as  at  last  to  crush  him  within  their  stony 
embrace. 

The  Circassians  dwelt  securely  in  the  ravines  of  their  hiUs 
or  on  steep  acclivities,  where  the  cannon  of  the  RussianSf 
"  making  the  earth  to  tremble  and  the  fruit  drop  from  the 
trees,"  could  not  reach  them.  They  made  continual  repri- 
sals upon  the  enemy.  His  forts  were  never  out  of  a  state  of 
siege.  The  five  hutidred  or  thousand  men,  who  formed  their 
respective  garrisons,  lived  the  wretched  ixic  of  exiles  all  wiater» 
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when  storms  suspended  their  water  cominuniciition  with  Rus- 
sia, and  ill  summer  a  soldier  could  not  stray  outside  the  walls 
without  being  picked  oil  by  an  invisible  rifle,  or  carried  away 
into  hopeless  captivity.  Spring  with  its  unwholesome  winds 
blew  fevers  into  their  bones,  and  the  army  of  occupation  in 
the  forts,  amotmting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  needed  to  be 
largely  reinforced  every  season. 

The  Cossack  stanitzas  on  the  Terek  and  Kuban  suffered 
even  gnater  hardships.  The  colonists  worked,  eat,  slept, 
with  one  hand  on  the  musket;  yet  all  their  watch fuhiess 
eoold  not  save  them  firom  the  sadden  attacks  of  the  Tcher- 
kessians,  whose  mode  of  waifiure  was  as  insidious  as  that  of 
the  Nortii  American  Indians.  Hundreds  of  mounted  wanton 
would  dash  across  the  river  on  a  dark  night,  set  fire  to  the 
houses  of  the  little  village,  and,  wailing  like  jackals,  post 
themselves  where  they  could  hew  down  all  who  prefernvl  to 
try  their  mercy  to  that  of  the  fire.  They  would  steal  back 
with  their  booty  and  prisoners  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  and 
before  daybreak  vanish  beyond  the  mountains. 

After  Georgia  became  a  Russian  dependency.  Prince  Zia- 
anoif,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  was  made  Governor-General  of 
the  Caucasus.  He  managed  wisely,  and  brought  Abhasia 
to  a  state  of  submission,  but  \vas  assassinated  by  the  Per- 
sians, as  he  was  on  his  way  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  fortress 
of  Baku.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gbneral  Yermoloff,  who  a^ 
tempted  to  engraft  European  eneigy  and  industry  upon  the 
Trans-Caucasian  stock.  German  colonies  were  planted,  with 
the  design  of  placing  before  the  natives  an  example  of  rural 
economy.  The  General  expected,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, to  inspire  in  some  the  ambition  to  command  in  the 
army,  for  which  the  natives  were,  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  language,  much  better  fitted  than  Russian 
officers.  Yermoloff  was  summoned  home  before  he  had  ma- 
tured his  plans.  After  him,  Paskiewitsch  conducted  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks  of  Asia  with  some  success. 

Baron  Rosen,  the  next  governor,  on  taking  the  command 
in  1830,  found  new  didiculties  to  encounter.  A  fan  niccil 
priest,  calling  himself  Kasi  Mollah,  appeared  in  Daghestan, 
pleaching  a  reform  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet   He  gath- 
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ered  aronnd  him  a  company  of  believen,  called  murids^  or 
disciples,  who  never  were  weary  of  the  vast  work  which  they 

felt  themselves  appointed  to  perform,  and  were  eager  even  for 

the  honors  of  martyrdom.  The  seed  which  they  sowed  was 
strewn  in  grateful  furrows.  The  Tchetclienses,  Lt^giuans, 
and  Avarians  awoke  from  their  long  inaction,  and  broke  into 
open  revolt 

The  new  doctrines  were  not  unknown  in  Daghestan. 
Sufism^  a  kind  of  corrupted  Mahometanisni)  or  religioos 

animal  magnetism,  which  excites  dreamy  ecstasies  in  the 
miiiiis  of  its  believers,  whereby  they  hold  direct  communion 
with  God,  had  for  thirty  years  found  disciples  among  the 
southern  races.  The  uiemas  of  Daghestan  had  dreamed  out 
an  entirely  new  religion,  similar  to  that  of  Mahomet,  bat 
saperior  to  it,  which  reconciled  the  dissenting  sects  of  Omar 
and  All,  by  snbstituting  itself,  for  both*  These  teachers 
assumed  that  there  are  three  elements  in  man,  which  must 
V  be  distinguished  and  attended  to  separately,  —  the  ])hysical, 
mental,  and  moral.  The  lowest  of  these  elements  is  the  phys- 
ical, which,  that  it  may  not  get  the  better  of  the  other  two, 
has  a  book  of  laws  called  the  Sharykat,  or  Bridle,  to  wliich  it 
is  subject,  and  which  curbs  it  within  proper  limits.  The  men- 
tal element ~ comprising  the  intellectual  faculties-*- has  also 
its  directory  code,  which  keeps  it  from  getting  entire  control 
over  the  others.  This  buuiv  is  the  Maarifat.  Finally,  the  itioral 
element,  the  highest  of  the  three,  has  for  its  guide  tiie  book 
which  the  Moslems  call  Tarykat.  All  that  sanctities  the 
thoughts  of  man,  all  that  ennobles  his  feelings  and  drawB 
him  towards  perfection,  is  contained  in  this  book.  Of  the 
four  gradations  which  the  Sufis  have  to  ascend  in  order  to 
reach  a  perfect  idea  of  the  Deity,  the  first  is  obedience  to 
the  Sharykat;  and  by  thib  law  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
governed.  The  Murids  stand  next;  to  them  the  requirements 
of  the  Sharykat  have  become  a  second  nature  ;  they  need  no 
such  guide ;  they  give  alms  and  perfoim  their  ablutions,  not 
because  of  the  law,  but  because  they  perceive  liiat  these 
offices  are  good.  The  Naibs,  the  viceroys  of  Schamyl,  have 
ascended  the  third  step,  and  on  the  fourth  and  highest 
Schamyl  stands  alone.   ^  He  is  in  immediate,  actual  com- 
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mtmication  with  the  Deity.  His  words  are  God^s  words,  and 
his  commands  are  the  commands  of  the  Lord.  He  is  the  son 
whence  the  Naibs,  his  moonSi  derive  their  light,  and,  sax* 
Tonnded  by  the  Murids,  his  sateDites,  penetrate  the  night  of 

the  nation." 

Hadji  Isiiriil  was  the  hrst  to  reduce  this  religion  to  form  in 
Circassia.  He  revealed  the  new  faith  to  Moiiah  Mohammed, 
by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  Kasi  Moiiah.  According  to 
Hadji  Ismaili  the  common  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Koran  was  no  longer  to  be  received  as  the  rale  of  faith, 
bnt  Kasi  MoUah  was  himself  the  Law  and  the  Word.  He 

alone  conversed  with  Allah.  Many  were  led  by  the  j^rcach- 
ing  of  the  Murids  to  desire  an  initiation  into  the  mystic  life, 
from  spiritual  motives  aione ;  but  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  had  called  forth  was  directed  against 
the  Bnssian  invadersi  when  death  to  the  Muscovite  and 
honor  to  Allah  were  made  the  terms  of  temporal  safety  and 
eternal  salvation,  a  fire  of  fanaticism  was  idndled  over  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Circassia.  "  Who  can  serve  botli  Allah  and 
the  Muscovites?"  it  was  asked.  "All  your  watchings  and 
prayers,  all  your  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  avail  you  naught,  so 
long  as  the  eye  of  a  Muscovite  looks  upon  them.  Your 
maniages  are  bad>  yonr  cliUdren  are  bastardsi  and  the  Koran 
is  your  destrnction,  so  long  as  there  is  a  Mosoovite  among 
you.** 

Animated  by  these  hearty  teachings,  the  disciples,  with  the 
Moiiah  at  their  head,  attacked  Tarki  on  the  Caspian  shore. 
They  burst  into  the  town,  and,  cutting  off  the  water  which 
supplied  the  garrisoU}  a  party  of  them  were  on  the  point  of 
forcing  open  the  powder-magazine,  when  a  grenade  ^m  the 
fort  fell  into  the  midst  of  them,  the  powder  exploded,  and 
most  of  the  Circassians  were  destroyed.  Just  then  a  Tartar 
stoic  out  2iiinl)]y  from  the  fort,  and,  on  the  pretence  of  being  a 
deserter,  })n.ssed  llirough  the  remaining  army  of  the  besiegers, 
and  brought  General  Kacbanoff  to  the  rescue.  After  two* 
days  of  hard  fighting,  the  siege  was  raised.  Kasi  Moiiah  sub- 
sequently plundered  the  fortress  of  Kisliar  on  the  Terek.  In^ 
1833,  three  thousand  of  his  followers  maintained  a  terriUe 
resistance  to  Baron  Rosen  in  the  village  of  Hermentschuk. 
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The  town  had  been  ahready  taken,  when  the  Mnrid,  Muley 

Abdurralimaii,  sought  refuge  with  his  men  in  a  wooden  tower, 
which  they  defended  until  the  shells  that  were  rained  upon 
it  set  it  in  a  blaze,  and  the  Murid  and  all  his  fellow-soldiers 
,  perished  together.  Soon  after  this  event,  Kasi  Moliah  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  HimrL 

Hamsad  Bey,  who  sacoeeded  to  the  priestly  authority  o€ 
Kasi  Mollab,  was  not  equal  to  him  in  eloquence  or  in  prac- 
tical skill.  The  newly  revived  hopes  of  Circassia  drooped 
agani.  There  was,  as  yet,  no  union  among  the  races,  —  no 
systematized  resistance,  no  common  leader;  while  the  Czar, 
having  just  finished  the  dissection  of  Polaod,  turned  south- 
ward with  keen  appetite,  and  sent  thither  such  swarms  of 
soldiers  as  seemed  to  make  the  entire  suhjugation  of  tlie  races 
in  Caucasus  a  mere  question  of  time. 

A  master  spirit  was  wanting  in  this  emergency,  —  one 
whose  potent  hand  might  strike  the  discordant  strings  of  the 
popular  passions  and  brins;"  them  into  harmony  ;  one  capable 
of  reaching  down  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  people,  and  able 
to  turn  the  influence  thus  gained  to  the  best  practical  ac- 
count; one  possessing  <'the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine," 
which  lifts  the  great  man  of  such  crises  above  the  level  of  faia 
fellows,  so  that  he  takes  in  all  the  present  and  all  the  future 
at  a  glance,  and  seems  to  speak,  not  fruin  his  own  convic- 
tion, but  from  an  inspiration  that  comes  from  beyond  and 
above  him.  Such  a  man  was  Bchamyl,  who  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

The  zeal  of  Natare  nerer  cools, 

Nor  it  aba  tbiiBrted  of  bar  ends ; 
'WbaB  gAppod  and  dallad  hsr  timftt  toolti 

Tben  aha  a  taint  and  prophet  tpendt." 

This  mysterious  man,  now  in  the  decline  of  a  long  life  that 
has  been  throughout  a  battle  and  a  march,''  is  the  lawgiver, 
the  general,  the  high-priest  of  his  people.  He  is  more  than 
a  Mahomet  to  them.  He  beckons,  and  thousands  press  fot^ 
w^rd  to  do  his  will ;  he  speaks,  and  they  surrender  to  him 
their  lives.  "  Flames  sparkle  from  his  eyes,  and  flowers  are 
scattered  from  his  lips,"  says  a  native  poet,  describing  him. 
A  higher  power,  as  his  countrymen  think,  inspires  him ;  a 
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mystical,  unseen  Divinity  utters  itself  through  him ;  the  Qod 
of  the  faithfol  acts  with  his  arni)  speaks  through  his  lips. 
He  had  once  been  rescued  almost  by  a  miracle.  Baron 

Rosen  was  storming  Himri,  one  of  the  mountain  villages  of 
Eastern  Circassia.  One  after  another  of  its  towers  reeled 
and  fell  under  the  assault  of  heavy  cannon,  and  at  last  the 
venerable  priest,  Kasi  MoIIah,  was  hewn  down,  and  all  that 
were  with  him.  They  had  fought  like  desperate  tigers,  and 
snng  the  Koran  to  the  clashing  of  their  swords,  but  the  old 
man  bore  no  arras.  They  found  him  as  he  had  fallen,  with 
hands  upstretched  to  iK^aven,  as  in  a  last  appeal.  IVo-irate 
by  his  side,  piiTced  with  two  bullets,  thrust  throui^h  with  a 
bayonet,  unconscious,  apparently  dead,  lay  iSchamyi,  the  sole 
survivor  of  that  Russian  victory. 

Schasnyl  was  thirty^seven  years  old  when  he  became  Imam 
of  the  Caucasus.  His  arm  and  his  faith  had  been  tried  and 
not  found  wanting.  He  had  alwa3r8  been  remarkable  for  his 
staieiiness  of  dtAtneanor  aiul  the  mt  liincholy  seclusion  in 
which  ho  lived.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  sensitive,  proud, 
ambitious,  and  eager  to  excel  his  comrades  in  athletic  games. 
He  loved  in  the  evening  to  climb  the  desolate  rocks  of  Himri, 
and  there  to  commune  with  Nature  in  her  solitude.  His 
youth,  like  that  of  Mahomet,  had  been  instructed  by  the  re« 
ligious  teachings  of  a  wise  old  man.  Djelal  Eddin  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  lovo  of  philosophical  study,  and  with  cntlm- 
piastic  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  tlit*  Ivonm,  as  modified  by  the 
SaEs.  He  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Murids. 
He  was  the  best  preacher  and  the  toughest  fighter  of  them 
all.  He  went  before  all  former  priests  in  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  war,  and  in  that  greatest  of  arts,  the  power  of 
conciliation.  He  built  for  himself  a  sort  of  nest  upon  a  lofty 
heififht  overhanging  the  river  Koissu,  and  stocked  it  with  the 
munitions  of  war.  There  he  l)rooded  over  his  plans.  Spies 
brought  him  constant  information  of  the  Russian  moveineiits, 
and  \vhen  the  right  opportunity  came,  he  swooped  with  his 
army,  like  a  condor,  from  the  cliff,  and  woe  to  the  Russians 
whom  he  encountered  in  a  narrow  pass !  The  white  robe  of 
Schamyl  was  like  a  death-signal  to  them.  His  strength  and 
suppleness  of  body  well  fitted  him  to  be  the  leader  in  such 
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foruys;  he  was  the  swiftest  mouiitaiii-elimbrr  imd  the  best 
hor.^emati  on  the  Cancasns.  By  his  shrewd  mnnn clement 
and  his  unremitted  success  he  acquired  a  consummate  con- 
trol over  his  men.  If  persuasion  failed  upon  them,  he  accom- 
plished bis  designs  by  yiolenoe.  EzeontionerB,  witb  sbonl- 
deied  dabs,  attended  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  people,  and 
knocked  on  the  head  all  who  dared  to  utter  a  word  against 
his  plans.  Traitors,  seduced  by  Russian  gold,  were  buried 
alive.  "Whole  villager,  even,  which  had  been  found  srnilty  of 
a  leaning  towards  Russia,  were  demolished  iu  a  single  night. 
But  the  faithful  were  rewarded  with  presents  at  the  hands  of 
their  master,  and  alinred  with  the  promise  of  rewards  snch  as 
eye  hath  not  seen,  in  the  land  that  lies  beyond  the  River  of 
Death.  Emissaries  diflnsed  themselves  through  the  various 
mountain  tribes,  proclaiiaing  the  victories  of  the  luiaia  of  the 
Caucasus,  preachini^^  up  the  holy  war,  and  collecting  tribute. 
Mahomet  is  the  iirsb  prophet,  and  bchamyi  is  the  second," 
was  the  cry  of  their  enthusiasm.  , 

The  tribes  that  had  before  lived  apart  and  in  jealonsy  of 
one  another,  onited  under  SchamyL  They  only  needed  a 
common  battle-field,  and  they  found  this  great  seal  of  their 
union  at  Akhulgo,— the  rocky  fortress  on  the  Koissu  where 
the  pro|ilu  r  bud  fixed  his  residence.  General  Grabbe,  at  that 
time  commanding  in  Daghestan,  determined  to  dislodge  the 
mountaineers  from  this  strong-hold.  He  expected,  at  least,  to 
capture  their  leader. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1839,  he  led  a  laige  army  along  the 
river-banks  until  they  arrived  oi)pn3ite  the  high,  steep  cliffs  on 
which  the  life  of  Circassian  liberty  had  taken  its  stand. 
There  they  halted.  Around  them  was  the  quiet  mountain 
scenery.  Far  above,  the  foliage  of  the  oak  and  beech  glis- 
tened and  nodded  over  the  dark  declivities.  The  only  sound 
was  the  rushing  and  gurgling  of  a  brook  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock.  The  Koissu  ran  below  the  forfxess,  half  sur- 
rounding it  Both  shores  were  soon  lined  with  men,  mor- 
tars, and  cannon,  and  the  siege  began.  A  storm  of  bombs, 
balls,  and  Concreve  roc  kcts  was  rained  upon  the  walls,  top- 
pling over  the  fortitications  and  rending  apart  the  stone 
houses  of  which  the  fortress  consisted ;  but  still  its  defenders 
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saved  themselves  from  immediate  deatii  by  retreating  into  the 
fissures  of  the  rock.  Four  weeks  the  siege  went  on,  and  still 
no  surrender.  But  the  Russian  leader  depended  upon  a  force 
slower,  yet  surer,  than  powder  and  ball, —  starvation. 

Meantime  the  Northern  army,  encamped  beneath  the  fort, 
grew  fat  and  merry  over  their  mountain  forage.  The  Cossack 
trolled  oat  a  love-song  while  cooking  his  evening  pottage,  and 
the  gray-coated  musketeers  filled  up  the  intervals  in  the  res- 
pite of  cannon  and  trumpet  with  their  half-religious,  half- 
warlike  choruses.  This  merriment  was  now  and  then  in- 
terrupted by  a  well-aimed  shot  from  above,  which  suddenly 
stretched  the  gay  singer  at  the  feet  of  his  comrades.  Upon 
this,  all  crossed  themselves  devoutly,  and  the  half*snng  chorus 
died  upon  their  lips,  until  the  captun  would  cry  gruflly, 
**  Whats  die  matter  with  you?  Caii'i  you  keep  on!" — and 
the  Fojii,^  ioUcd  oil  as  i^libly  as  before.  A  feeling  of  desperation 
began  to  take  possession  of  the  garrison.  They  foresaw  that 
&mine  would  conquer  all  whom  the  cannon  spared,  and  a 
fierce  enthusiasm  lighted  their  hollow  eyes.  Sometimes,  into 
the  midst  of  the  Russian  camp  a  Circassian  leaped,  like  an  ap- 
parition, with  weapons  in  both  hands  and  a  dagger  clutched 
between  his  teeth,  and,  before  the  officers  could  overcome  the 
.surprise  caused  by  his  sadden  appearance,  he  plied  his  arms 
so  nimbly,  as  thrice  and  four  times  to  avenge  in  advance 
his  own  death,  before  he  sank  under  the  strokes  of  Russian 
sabres,  with  the  applauding  .cheers  of  his  Mends,  on  the  rock 
above,  quivering  la  his  dying  ears. 

At  last  the  storming  began.  Three  terraces,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  were  the  foremost  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
by  the  Russians,  and,  of  the  1500  men  who  made  the  first 
assault,  only  150  were  able  to  retreat  in  safety.  The  third 
charge  carried  the  first  and  second  terraces,  and  then  came  the 
tug  of  war.  The  firing  ceased.  With  the  bayonet,  the  sha8<» 
ka,  the  dagger,  hand  to  hand,  they  siiove  and  wrestled  to- 
gether. There  was  no  noise  save  the  cries  of  victory  or  of 
agony.  Tlie  smoke  roiled  up  like  a  curtain  from  the  face  of 
the  rock.  High  up  the  cliff,  the  Circas.^ian  women,  in  the 
last  extremity  of  despair,  with  bared  breasts  and  hair  stream- 
ing over  their  shoulders,  poured  down  volleys  of  stones  upon 
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the  heads  of  their  advancing  foes.  I  saw  a  woman,"  says 
an  eyewitness  of  the  scene,    suddenly  grasp  the  little  child 

that  clung  to  her  garments ;  I  saw  her  dash  its  head  to  pieces 
against  a  projecting  rock,  and,  hurling  it,  with  a  wild  shriek, 
down  the  abyss,  leap  alter  it." 

Akholgo  was  taken,  and  the  carnage  that  followed  repaid 
the  hungry  Cossacks  for  their  long  delay.  No  mercy  was 
asked,  and  none  would  have  been  given.  Bat  among  the 
dead  Schamyl  was  not  to  be  found.  What  miracle  had 
saved  him  again  ?  After  a  long  search  he  was  discovered, 
with  some  of  his  Murids,  lodged  in  a  deep  chasm  of  the  rock 
overhanging  the  river,  to  which  there  wa?  no  access  but  by 
the  rope  that  had  been  drawn  up  after  them.  As  the  Russian 
leader  was  intent  upon  capturing  Schamyl,  living  or  dead,  he 
stationed  a  guard  of  horse  and  infantry  on  both  banks  of  the 
river.  Then  it  was  that  the  three  companions  of  Schamyl 
performed  that  act  of  unsurpassed  heroism  and  devotion, 
which  will  cling  to  the  meinuries  of  future  generations. 
Tliey  knew  that,  if  they  were  all  made  prisoners,  it  was 
probable  that  they  might  be  ransomed  and  returned,  but 
that  their  leader  must  be  inevitably  lost  to  them  for  ever* 
They  agreed  to  give  their  lives  to  save  his.  One  dark  night, 
the  Russians  upon  'tiie  watch  saw  a  raft  put  out  from  the 
cave,  and  lowered  down  until  it  floated  upon  the  river.  A 
man  then  let  himself  down  upon  it;  a  second  form  descend- 
ed, and  at  last  a  third,  dressed  in  the  white  robe  of  Schamyl, 
cautiously  followed.  Immediat^y  the  guard8,having  remained 
silent  until  now,  rushed  forward ;  the  Cossack  cavalry  plunged 
into  the  stream ;  the  infantry  skirted  the  shores ;  a  moment— 
and  the  three  men  upon  the  raft  were  shot  or  stabbed  with  a 
thousand  deaths.  But  to  the  inexpressible  vexation  of  the 
Russians,  on  examining  the  faces  of  the  slain,  it  was  found 
that  neither  of  them  was  that  of  the  terrible  SchamyL  They 
discovered  too  late,  that,  while  the  attention  of  the  whole 
troop  was  directed  towards  the  three  men,  the  real  Schamyl, 
the  one  object  against  whom  the  whole  expedition  had  been 
prepared,  had  lowered  himself  qxuetly  down  fiom  the  cave 
to  the  stream  and  swnin  uninjured  to  the  opposite  shore. 

After  the  loss  of  Akhulgo,  the  Imam  exerted  huuself  to  gain 
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from  the  Rnssiaii  general  some  terms  of  pacification*  The 

latter  would  hear  of  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender. 
Schamyl  then  passed,  like  another  Peter  the  Hermit,  across 
the  mouutaias,  preaching  to  the  Tcherkessians  in  the  Turk- 
ish  language,  and  endeavoring  to  aronse  them  to  their  com- 
mon danger.  But  he  failed  to  overcome  their  private  jeal- 
onsies,  and  the  blood-feuds  of  race  and  family.  General 
Sass  at  that  time  commanded  on  the  Kuban.  His  policy 
was  to  meet  the  wily  natives  on  their  own  ground ;  to  oppose 
cunning  by  canning,  and  to  ciii})loy  the  system  of  espionage 
whicli  they  had  used  so  successfully  against  the  Cossacks; 
to  fall  upon  them  by  night ;  to  delude  them  by  feigned  re- 
treats, and  never  to  attack  them  when  an  attack  was  ex* 
pected.  Once  he  pretended  to  have  died,  after  a  regular 
course  of  sickness,  and  when  the  Tcherkessians  had  assured 
themselves  of  tfie  truth  of  this  report  by  a  view  of  his  splen- 
did cofHn,  covered  with  tlie  well-known  hat  and  orders  of  the 
general,  and  had  returned  to  celebrate  the  propitious  event  by 
an  appropriate  Jubilee,  by  night,  the  ghost  of  the  general, 
at  the  head  of  a  most  substantial  column  of  soldiers,  stole 
across  the  Kuban,  and  came  down  upon  them  like  the  wolf 
on  the  fold."  This  man  was  a  perpetual  terror  to  the  North* 
ern  rnces.  Children  grew  quiet  at  the  name  of  Sass.  He  was 
superseded  in  command,  however,  by  Williamenoff ;  who,  in 
1837,  proceeded  to  break  the  spirits  of  the  mountaineers  by 
words  such  as  these:  ^Russia  has  conquered  France,  put 
her  sons  to  death,  and  made  captives  of  her  daughters.  Eng- 
land will  never  give  any  aid  to  the  Chwassians,  because  she 
depends  on  Eussia  for  her  daily  bread.  There  are  only  two 
powers  in  the  universe,  —  God  in  heaven  and  the  Emperor 
upon  earth ;  and  though  the  arch  of  heaven  sliouid  fall,  there 
are  Eussians  enough  to  hold  it  up  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets." 

But  to  the  Eastern  Circassians  this  trumpet  was  blown  in 
vain.  They  looked  up  to  their  hills,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the 
paper  bravery  of  the  Muscovite.    The  blood  that  was  shed 

at  Akhulgo  washed  out  their  petty  jealousies.  The  elo- 
quence, the  daring,  and,  above  all,  the  miraculous  escapes 
of  their  leader,  and  the  success  that  always  followed  in  his 
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steps,  made  the  moontaineers  regard  bim  with  a  veneratioa 
little  short  of  idolatry.  Schamyl  was  their  messenger  from 
God.   He  proved  himself  not  altogether  miworthy  of  their 

simple  homage.  Deep  in  the  forests  of  Itclikeria  he  again 
took  up  his  position.  He  surrounded  his  person  vvitli  a  body 
guard  of  one  thousand  of  his  hottest  enthusiasts.  He  di- 
vided the  region  over  which  his  influence  extended  into  dis- 
trictsi  and  appointed  one  of  his  Naibs  governor  over  eack^ 
whose  daly  was  to  make  regular  reports  to  his  master,  aa 
the  great  head  of  government  He  established  a  system  of 
posts  for  iraiismitting  the  earliest  intelligence  of  ihe  enemy's 
movements,  and  raised  a  standing  army  of  five  or  six  tliou- 
sand  men.  All  males,  from  Mteea  to  fifty  years  old,  were 
trained  continually  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  nrrosi 
ready  to  defend  their  homes  in  case  of  attack,  or  to  follow 
their  leader  in  his  hostile  expeditions.  Of  ten  families,  one 
famished  the  man;  the  remaining  nine  equipped  him  for 
service.  Honorary  orders  wore  bestowed  as  the  meed  of 
the  faithful,  and  medals  stamped  with  poetical  inscriptions 
were  hung  upon  the  breasts  of  the  brave.  When  Schamyl 
moved  abroad,  his  guards  waUed  him  in  on  every  side.  When 
he  retired  for  prayer,  thousands  waited  outside  of  the  mosque 
in  reverent  silence.  Then  Mahomet  appeared  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  whispered  sweet  encouragement  in  his  ear, 
gave  him  new  coniin  uids,  and  revealed  fresh  mysteries  of 
the  faith  ;  all  of  which  he  rehearsed,  with  his  wonderful 
eloquence,  to  the  multitades  that  thronged  to  welcome  his 
re-appearance. 

Writers  who  have  seen  Schamyl  have  much  to  say  of  the 
majesty  of  his  person  and  manners.   Hb  stature  is  not  above 

the  middle  height,  and  in  his  regular,  handsome  features,  and 
white  ct  ipli  xion,  there  is  nothing  of  the  fanatic  or  eniiiu- 
siast.  lie  possesses  entire  control  over  himself,  and  whether 
he  is  bestowing  rewards  or  pronouncing  the  death-sentence^ 
he  maintains  the  same  imperturbable  composure.  He  never 
betrays  either  anger,  uneasiness,  or  fear.  A  great  oalm  rests 
npon  him. 

«HiBf«oe  is  like  attar, 

That,  from  its  incoramunicable  height, 
Looks  ooldi/  on  the  ftreruh  world  below." 
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One  of  the  most  thorough  victories  which  the  Circas- 
sians have  gained  over  the  Russians,  under  the  influence  of 
Scbamyl,  was  won  in  the  spring  of  1842.  Rosea  had  been 
supplanted  at  TifliSi  by  Golowin,  in  his  command  of  the 
anny  of  the  Caucasus.  Golowin  had  disagreed  with  Giabbe^ 
his  under  officer,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war, 
and  Nicholas,  with  the  view  of  determining  between  the 
different  measures  proposed  by  each,  sent  Prince  Tcherni- 
chell",  his  minister  of  war,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  Caucasus.  Before  this  officer  had  reached  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  and  while  he  was  halting  a  little  distance  from 
Daigo,  Ghrabbe  lesoWedi  by  a  brilliant  Tictory,  to  vindicate 
the  system  which  he  advocated  over  the  defensive  mode 
of  warfare  recommended  by  Golowin. 

Dargo  was  a  collection  of  seventy  houses,  perched  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  in  Itrhkeria,  nol  far  west  of  Akhnl*?o,  where 
Schamyi  had  fixed  iiis  abode  after  being  driven  from  the  latter 
place.  It  contained  a  favorite  shrine  of  Mahometan  worship, 
and  pilgrims  from  the  remotest  aools  of  Lesghistan  and  Dag>> 
hestan  journeyed  thither,  to  pray  in  the  mosque,  or  to  bring 
word  to  their  warrior-priest  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Grabbe  set  out  with  a  force  of  8,600  men.  They  moved 
regularly  to  the  scene  of  action.  During  the  first  day's  march 
not  a  shot  was  fired,  nor  was  any  sign  given  by  the  moun- 
taineers to  indicate  alarm  at  their  approach.  Occasionally, 
at  a  secure  distance,  one  of  them  would  be  detected  leaning 
over  some  rocky  parapet,  and  reconnoitring,  as  if  from  idle 
curiosity,  the  array  of  bayonets  in  the  defile  below;  but  no 
objection  appeared  to  be  taken  by  lum  to  their  farther  prog- 
ress. The  second  day's  march  was  performed  in  the  same 
manner.  Suddenly,  at  midnight,  as  the  soldiers  were  sleep- 
ing around  the  embers  of  the  bivouac  fire,  the  darkness 
gleamed  with  the  red  flash  of  rifles.  The  battalions  were 
called  to  arms,  and  the  men  fired  at  random  upon  the 
invisible  enemy,  until  they  vanished  as  unexpectedly  as  they 
had  appeared.  At  daybreak  the  march  was  resumed,  until 
noon  of  the  same  day,  when  liicir  flanks  were  again  at- 
tacked just  as  they  entered  a  woody  ravine.  The  firing  was 
more  fatal  than  that  of  the  previous  night    The  Rus- 
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sian  wagons  were  filled  with  the  wounded.  Not  half  the 
distance  to  the  villac^e  was  yet  accomplished,  —  the  diffi- 
culues  of  the  road  increased  with  every  step,  —  the  number  of 
the  enemy  multiplied  each  moment,  and  they  fought  with  more 
furious  courage,  until  several  of  his  offieeis  besought  Grabbe 
to  abandon  the  march  and  order  a  retreat.  The  general 
thought  of  TchemicheflT,  waiting  to  hear  of  his  victory,  and 
refused  to  go  back.  On  the  third  day,  the  danger  to  his  army 
of  totnl  annihilation  became  so  imminent,  that  he  reluctantly 
gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  although  they  had  advanced  withiii 
view  of  the  little  fortress  of  Itcbkeria.  As  soon  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  wheeled  about  to  descend,  the  fury  of  the  moun- 
taineers broke  through  all  restraint  They  dropped  their  rifles, 
and,  with  their  shaskas  and  daggers,  hurled  themselves  upon 
the  enemy.  Thev  speared  thenii^elves,  in  blind  rage,  upon, 
the  Russian  luu  (nn'ts,  charging  down  upon  the  centre  of 
the  columns.  Grabbe  left  both  his  wounded  and  his  dead 
behind.  His  men  threw  away  knapsack  and  belt.  Fainting 
with  heat  and  thirst  and  long  fatigue,  they  straggled  in  dis- 
order down  the  dedivittes,  with  the  mountaineers  howling 
in  their  rear. 

The  Circassians  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  in  number  ; 
but  they  possessed  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every 
nook  and  windmg  of  the  road,  as  gave  them  every  possible 
advantage  for  attack*  At  length  they  succeeded  in  wresting 
six  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  Russian  artillery.  Then  JLieu- 
tenant  Wittert,  stung  with  shame  at  surrendering  the  Em- 
peror's pistols  "  to  a  band  of  savages,  drove  a  couple  of  bat- 
talions up  the  hill,  and  succeeded  in  bringiiig  ili  ■  guns  back, 
after  a  desperate  struggle.  As  the  army  drew  near  the  open 
country,  the  onslaught  became  less  violent.  Just  as  they  is- 
sued from  the  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  Schamyl  appeared,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.  He  had  been  summoning  his 
adherents  from  over  the  mountains,  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of 
Dargo.  Fortunately  for  the  Russian  army,  he  had  returned 
too  late.  Grabbe  manaiied  to  conduct  his  men  for  the  rest  of 
the  way  in  safety.  Tliey  entered  the  town  of  Girscl,  not,  as 
they  were  expected,  with  victorious  banners,  but  with  muliled 
drums.   They  had  left  two  thousand  of  their  number  for  food 
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to  moontain  birds.  Of  their  sixty  officers,  thirty-six  had 
fallen.  Tclicrnicheii*  was  present  to  witness  their  return.  He 
immediately  repaired  to  St.  Petersbnrrr,  and  both  Urabbe  and 
Oolowin  were  recalled  horn  their  command. 

After  this  victory,  for  several  months,  Schamyl  maintained 
a  dignified  retirement  Achwerdi  Mahomet  and  other  chosen 
diedpies  were  sent  forth  to  preach  to  the  Kabardians  and 
Tcherkessians,  and  to  stir  them  into  rebellion.  They  found 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
that  direction.  Then  Bchamyl  broke  from  his  seclusion.  He 
entered  the  fort  of  UnsoriUa,  and  desolated  all  Avaria.  Neid- 
haidt,  snocessor  of  Goiowin,  took  the  field  against  him,  bnt 
his  Fabian  policy  was  qnite  lost  upon  bis  canning,  active 
antagonist  He  was  always  a  day  too  late,  and  after  a  signal 
dtieat,  lie  too  wan  recalled  in  disgrace. 

No  Russian  officer  has  done  so  much  to  jiioiaote  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  in  Circassia  as  Michael  Woronzofl', 
who,  since  the  recaU  of  Goiowin,  has  been  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Czar's  array  at  Tifiis*  His  first  military  enter- 
prise was  directed  against  Dargo,  the  aonl  of  Schamyl,  in  his 
nnsQooessfhl  attack  npon  which,  in  1842,  Grabbe  had  lost  his 
reputation.  lie  fought  his  way  up  to  it,  rod  by  rod.  Schamyl 
commanded  the  mountaineers,  and  his  presence  always  in- 
fipires  them  with  fury.  His  Murids  fought  as  if  they  were 
content  to  die  if  they  might  only  have  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  ont  of  the  world  a  goodly  number  of  their  enemy. 
When  the  Russians  had  conquered  the  long  ascent,  they 
found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  had  fled,  leaving 
all  the  combustible  parts  of  it  in  llames,  and  Schamyl,  with 
his  men,  had  taken  a  position  upon  a  neigh! joring  hill. 
There,  armed  with  a  few  old  cannon,  the  long  hidden  spoils 
of  some  Russian  fort,  they  poured  down  shot  upon  the  heads 
of  the  conquerors  of  Dargo.  A  relay  of  provisions  being  ex- 
pected by  the  Russians,  Lieutenant  Klugenau  was  despatched, 
with  six  battalions,  to  escort  it  into  camp.  They  were  fallen 
upon  by  Schamyl,  and  every  biscuit  was  captured.  A  i^eneral 
engagement  ensued.  This  novel  mode  of  fighting  tooli  Wn- 
lonzoiTby  surprise.  The  mountaineers  blocked  up  every  nar- 
row pass  with  their  swords ;  they  started  from  the  hollows  of 
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rocks ;  they  fired  their  rifles  from  the  tops  of  trees.  WoronzofF 
was  like  a  man  in  a  cage  of  wild  beasts,  with  the  door  bolted 
on  the  outside.    However,  Freitag  reached  him  with  a  re- 
inforcement, in  time  to  save  him  from  the  fate  of  the  unlackj 
Ghrabbe, 

Daigo  having  been  taken,  Schamyl  once  xnofe  exefted  bim* 
aelf  upon  the  recreant  provinces.   The  countries  of  Ghreat  and 

Lesser  Kabardah  lie  between  Tchetchenia  and  Tchcrkessia, 
They  arc  not  fortified  by  mountaiiij^,  like  the  latter,  and  Rus- 
sian cannon  had  awed  thcni  into  submission.  Their  religious 
impressions  had  never  deepened  into  fanaticism.  The  fiery 
missionaries  sent  among  them  by  Schamyl  had  utterly  failed 
of  converting  them*  They  had  laughed  at  the  threats  of 
Schamyl.  They  had  murdered  Achwerdi  Mahomet,  his  elect 
brother  in  the  faith.  The  time  had  come  for  the  Imam  to 
smite  them  with  his  terrible  arm. 

am  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Freedom,"  says  his  prodsmatioii  to 
them,  in  the  year  1846, — ^my  Marids  are  the  trunk,  and  ye  are  its 
branches;  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  tree  will  die  because  one 
hrsnch  rots.  God  will  lop  offtiie  rotten  hrancfaes,  and  cast  them  into 
the  eternal  fire.  Retom,  therefore,  in  penitence,  and  enroll  yonrBelves 
amoog^  the  warriors  of  the  fiuth,  and  my  favor  diall  be  yours,  and  I 
will  bu  your  protector. 

"  But  if  you  persist  in  giving  more  belief  to  the  seductions  of  the 
Christian  dogs  than  to  my  exhortations,  then  I  will  carry  out  the  for- 
mer threats  of  Kasi  INIollah.  Like  blat  k  tlmnder-clouds  my  bands  shall 
s>Yeej)  over  3''our  aouls,  and  wriTiir  from  you,  by  force,  that  which  you 
deny  to  kindness.  Blood  shall  mark  my  track,  terror  and  desolation 
shall  linger  in  my  path ;  for  where  the  power  of  words  fails,  the  might 
of  swords  shall  be  on  their  aide." 

The  Kabardians  supposed  that  the  power  of  Sc  hamyl  was 
broken  by  the  loss  of  Dargo,  and  they  took  no  notice  of  his 
threat.  Suddenly  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoa- 
sand  waniorsy  and  stormed  across  their  coontryi  plundering 
and  burning,  straight  through  the  Bnssian  lines,  over  two 
great  rivers,  firom  the  Sunja  to  the  Laba,  a  tract  of  more  than 
two  hundred  ruilc3  in  length.  He  iuft  la  his  rear  a  Russian 
army  seventy  thousand  strong,  and  all  the  forces  on  the  Terek 
and  the  Sonja.   He  marched  directly  into  the  face  of  the 
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Northern  army.  Sixty  aouls  in  Kabardah,  aod  forty  Kossaok 
stanitzas,  were  destroyed.    Even  Stavropol  was  endan^«red. 

Before  the  alarm  was  given  at  either  place,  he  had  vanished, 
and,  though  encumbered  with  spoils  a?id  with  hundreds  of 
prisoners,  he  moved  so  fleetly  through  the  passes  of  the  hills, ' 
that  be  outran  ail  obstacles  to  his  retreat 

Sehamyl  vecfosaed  the  Sonja  a  few  months  later,  and 
again  during  the  following  year,  doing  more  or  leas  injury  to 
tiie  Russian  outposts,  and  eluding  the  riow  grasp  of  tiie 
enemy  by  his  tact  or  intrepidity.  The  Grand  Duke,  the 
present  Emperor  uf  Russia,  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1850, 
and  distiuguished  himself  iu  an  encounter  with  a  horde  of 
Tcberkessians.  In  1852,  Prince  Baratinksky  conducted  a  bril- 
liant expedition  in  Tchetchenia,  where,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  he  found  his  way  through  the  Devil's  Pass  into  the  aonl 
of  Kankaleh ;  but  on  returning,  with  a  few  prisoners,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  Pass,  and  escaped  only  after  a  heavy  loss. 
Since  then  tliere  have  been  but  few  important  movements 
on  either  side. 

We  have  told  enough  of  these  battles  to  illustrate  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Circassians  fight.  They  are  actuated  by  various 
motives,  some  by  the  love  of  war,  others  by  hope  of  booty, 
most  of  them  by  the  eloquent  persuasions  of  the  Imam  or  by 

fear  of  his  anger;  but  the  governing  principle  that  is  implanted 
in  their  breasts,  deeper  than  life,  is  —  hatred  of  "the  Musco- 
vite."   Their  goddess  is,  indeed, 

"  Tho  momitain  Bjfttpht  iw«et  lAertj  * ; 
but  they  have  no  very  noble  conception  of  her,  nor  yet  a  quite 
defined  notion  of  what  they  are  fighting  for.  They  follow  no 
phantoms  of  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity " ;  they  are  not 
striving  to  cast  the  slough  of  an  outworn  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  preach  no  theories  of  manifest  destiny ;  the  love 
of  home  and  leligioua  enthusiasm  are  only  ancillary  to  the 
ruling  passion.  They  drink  in  hatred  of  the  Russian  from 
the  mother's  breast;  they  breathe  it  in  their  mountain  air. 
On  the  glazed  eyes  and  stiffened  faces  of  the  seven  hundred 
Circassians  who  were  thrown  into  the  Koissu  by  the  Rus- 
sians after  the  siege  of  Akhulgo,  this  passion  was  stamped  in 
VOL.  LXXXI.^NO.  169.  35 
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horrible  diafigofement  It  waa  ^  the  last  for  death,  the  hate 
of  Rttssiana,  and  the  laat  triumph  of  bloody  revenge." 

The  women  of  the  Cancasna  have  that  high  aense  of 

honor,  that  "  divine  self-abnegation,*'  which  liistory  has  \o\ed 
to  attribute  to  the  women  of  Sparta.  "God  be  thanked!" 
aaya  the  poor  mother  whose  son  had  fallen  in  the  &ght;  *'ttie 
80Q  whom  X  conceived  in  aonow  and  bore  apon  my  breast 
waa  elected  of  Qod  to  be  a  martyr  to  freedom  and  the 
&ith!» 

The  following  translation  of  one  of  the  Circassian  vm- 
songs  might  bin  the  heart  ol  any  people  who  have  paid  bivod 
for  liberty;—^ 

"Raise,  O  raise  the  banner  high, 
Arm,  arm  all  for  Attt-^liei  I  • 
Guard  the  vallev,  ijuard  the  dell; 
Hearth  and  home,  farewell,  farewell  I 

♦*  We  will  dare  the  battle  stri^ 
We  will  gladly  peril  life; 
Death  or  liberty 's  the  cry. 
Win  the  day,  or  nobly  die. 

**  Who  would  fly  when  danger  calls  ? 
Freemen's  hearts  are  freedom's  walls ; 
Heaven  receives  alone  the  brave; 
Angels  guard  the  patriotfs  grave. 

Beats  there  then  a  tnitor^s  hear^ 
Doped  by  wily  Basaian  ar^ 
Who  his  land  for  gold  would  give? 
Let  him  die,  or,  cbildless,  live* 

Hark,  O  hark,  the  cannons  roar  I 
Foe  meets  foe  to  part  no  more. 
Quail,  ye  slaves,  'neath  freemen's  glance! 
Victory 's  ours !  Advance,  advance  I " 

After  the  disaatroiis  victory  of  his  army  at  Dargo,  Nicboitf 
determined  that  new  measures  for  condiictine^  the  war  nMW* 

*  The  nauve  lutme  for  Circaasia. 
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be  devised.  Schamyl  was  no  longer  the  insignificant  chief  of 
a  few  rebellious^  disunited  hordes*  He  had  become  the  sover- 
eign of  an  entire  nation.    In  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  he 

encountered,  arisinij^  from  the  quarrels  of  separate  tribes  and 
the  al)-(  nee  of  a  commori  language,  he  had  extendrd  his  con- 
trol until  ail  in  Eastern  Circassia  acknowledged  him  as  their 
father  in  religion  and  their  leader  in  war.  The  trilling  ad* 
vantages  which  the  Czar  had  gained  in  preceding  years,  by 
forts  which  were  constantly  in  a  state  of  siege  and  stand* 
ing  armies  which  were  decimated  by  fevers  every  spring, 
were  quite  swept  away  by  the  energy  of  Schamyl.  The  Czar 
had  been  nnfortnnate  in  his  choice  of  officers  to  coiidact  the 
war.  They  had  ail  proved  wholly  inefficient.  Yermoloff  and 
Paskiewitsch,  it  is  true,  had  been  prematurely  recalled,  before 
they  had  put  their  designs  into  execution ;  but  Bosen  never 
was  on  confidential  terms  wiiJi  the  Emperor,  Gdowin  lost  his 
military  reputation  in  one  unsuccessful  attack,  and  NeidHardt 
was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  died  of  a  brokoii  lieart. 

Count  Witroiizoff  was  an  officer  whose  talents  had  been 
tried  as  governor  of  the  Crimea.  He  had  done  good  service 
in  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon,  and  he  possessed  so  large 
estates  and  such  personal  popularity  as  it  was  thought  might 
have  caused  the  Czar  even  to  be  jealous  of  him.  He  was 
educated  in  England,  and  had  imbibed  ideas  of  govern* 
ment  which  would  have  probably  been  treasonable  in  one  of 
less  aothurity.  After  his  capture  of  Dargo,  Nicholas  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  Prince,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  with  powers  almost 
as  extensive  and  irresponsible  as  those  of  the  Czar  him- 
self. At  the  conference  of  Tiflis  the  aged  general  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Cancasns  was  not 
to  be  accoiiiplishcd  in  a  single  campaign,  but  iim-t  be  the 
result  of  policy  and  time.  He  recommended  a  rrlV)rm  in  the 
army,  and  a  plan  of  action  which  should  be  otiensive  or  de- 
fensive as  circumstances  might  require,  but  especially  one 
which  could  be  carried  out  to  a  thorough  trial. 

Woronzoff  conducted  the  war  with  eminent  success.  His 
perfect  justice  and  conciliatory  temper  had  their  influence 
over  many  races  whom  the  sword  had  failed  to  subdue.  But 
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he  did  Jiot  lay  aside  the  sword.  He  won  victories  upon  the 
Laba.  Twenty  thousand  Abhasians,  on  the  i^lack  Sea.  nnd 
the  bhapsaksi  most  bitter  enemies  of  Kussia,  on  the  Kuban, 
gave  in  their  submission  to  him.  To  those  who  would  not 
submit,  as  the  Ubiehs  and  Tchigetesy  he  still  allowed  unia- 
tenropted  inteicoune,  for  trade,  with  the  border  Ck)S8ack8. 
The  restriction  once  hiid  upon  the  commerce  in  female  siayes 
with  Siiiope  and  tSaiiisouii  waa  removed.  His  design  \va<  to 
separate  the  races  as  perfectly  as  possible,  to  raise  lines  of 
fortification  between  them,  such  as  would  reudcr  their  union 
for  warlike  purposes  impossible,  and  to  confine  Sohamyl  within 
narrow  limits.  This  cordon  of  forts  enciides  the  mountains 
with  a  belt  of  iron,  and  we  cannot  oonceiye  how  the  Cir> 
cassians,  even  under  the  inspiration  of  Schamyl,  could  have 
remained  free  for  many  years  longer,  had  not  the  Eastern 
War  given  a  new  direction  to  the  arms  of  Russia  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  Circassians  were  driven  to 
the  extremity  of  despair  by  the  dogged  perseverance  of  the 
Russians, — when,  their  crops  having  failed,  fiunine  on  the  one 
hand,  or  sunender  on  the  other,  seemed  to  be  the  only  alter- 
native left,  — they  sent  to  England  a  ]i^ost  touching  petition, 
for  aid,  in  the  name  of  hnmanity^  ac^ainst  their  encroaching 
foes.  This  was  after  the  capture,  by  the  Russians,  of  the 
Vixen,  an  English  vessel,  while  trading  on  the  coast  of  Cir- 
cassia,  as  the  Russians  alleged,  in  contravention  of  their 
laws.  For  many  years  after  this  event,  the  Tcherkessians 
were  made  to  indulge  -the  vain  hope  that  England  wonid 
come  to  their  relief.  Mr.  Bcil,  who  passed  two  years  in  their 
country,  seems  to  have  held  out  to  them  much  encourage- 
ment of  English  sympathy  and  aid,  but  with  very  little 
reason.  The  most  intelligent  of  the  mountain  leaders  longed 
to  have  some  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  reach  out  to 
them  a  helping  hand*  They  wanted  to  have  their  indepen* 
dence  recognized  by  the  English  government  They  recalled 
the  noble  interference  of  England  and  the  other  puwery  d 
Europe  in  behalf  of  Greece,  and  compared  their  longer  strug- 
gle and  equally  just  cause  with  hers.  The  Russians  cannot 
conquer  this  country  i "  exclaimed  one  of  them.   "  They  may, 
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by  means  of  their  ships  aod  eannon,  possess  themselves  of 
some  more  points  on  our  coast;  bat,  granting  they  could 
gain  the  whole  of  it,  that  shall  make  no  di^rence  in  our  de- 

termination  to  resist  to  tin;  Jast;  for,  if  they  gain  these  iiilii^, 
we  will  retire  to  yon  snowy  nioaatains  and  fight  them!*' 

Bat  l^giand  had  not  learned,  at  that  time,  to  regard 
Russian  progress  in  the  East  with  the  sensitiveness  which  she 
has  shown  more  recently;  and  Gircassia  got  no  answer  to  her 
player.  When  the  storm-cloud,  which  has  been  gathering  in 
Europe  ever  since  the  army  of  Napoleon  sank  under  the 
snows  of  Moscow,  took  the  shape  of  the  present  war,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Circassians  might  render  important  service 
to  the  Allies ;  and  now,  for  tlie  first  time,  they  have  received 
some  aid  from  their  Western  friends.  Louis  Napoleon  sent 
presents  of  muskets  to  them  last  September.  English  officers 
were  also  despatched  to  them;  and  they  have  co-operated 
successfully  with  the  allied  armies. 

We  have  given  a  succinct  and  unvarnished  statement  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Circassia.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration  in  the  wonderful  stories  which  have 
been  told  of  Schamyl  and  his  army  hy  English  papers,  we 
still  believe  that  the  contest  between  Russia  and  Circassia  is 
one  of  deep  significance  in  every  point  of  view.  We  can- 
not but  await  with  renewed  interest  the  accounts  of  the 
battles  in  the  Crimea,  know  ing  that  the  future  of  Circassia 
and  her  brave  defenders  is  to  be  decided  there.  The  libr^rty 
for  which  they  have  been  so  long  striving  depends  upon  the 
result  of  the  present  war ;  not  upon  that  of  the  fighting  merely, 
bat  npon  the  diplomatic  results  which  must  be  the  terms  of  its 
condosion.  How  many  eqnally  and  more  momentous  issues 
are  hanging  on  the  same  event! 
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BoHRiNGER.  Ersten  Bandes  dritte  Abtheilung.  Zurich. 
1855.  pp.  xii.,  774.  (The  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Wit- 
nesseSi  or  Church  History  in  Biographies.) 

2.  'Dietmnu  Bjfnmakgicus  sive  Hymnorum  (Janticorum  se* 
quenHanm curea  Anmm  MD.  UsUaiarum  Colieetio  AmpHs- 
sinuL  Herm.  Adalbert  Danieli  Fb.  Bf.  Halis.  In  III. 
Tomis.  1841-1846. 

3.  Uie  heili^c  Psahnodic  oder  der  psalmodirende  Koni^ 
David  nnd  die  sitt^ende  Urkirche  mit  Rucksicht  auf  den 
Ambrosianischen  und  Gregorianiscken  Gesang,  Von 
Friedrich  Armxnecht.  Gottingen.  1855.  (Sacred 
Psalmody,  or  the  PBalmist  King  David  and  the  Song  of 
the  Primitive  Choichi  with  especial  Beference  to  the  Am- 
faroaian  and  Gregoiian  Chant) 

A  GREAT  name  asks  our  attention  in  this  article ;  and  asks 
it  too  with  a  peculiar  claim.  It  stands  in  honor  chief  among 
the  four  doctors  of  that  Latin  Church  through  which  oar 
own  Christian  birthright  comes;  it  speaks  to  US  in  hymns 
which  belong  to  the  heart  of  Christendomi  and  which  we  have 
heard  from  our  childhood.  Let  ns  then  address  onrselves 
with  a  somewhat  fraternal  feeling  to  a  brief  sketch  of  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  earnest  to  appreciate  the  sterling  Christian 
humanity  that  beat  beneath  the  priestly  stole  of  this  sternest 
and  bravest  of  Western  bishops  in  that  early  age,  and  to  note 
the  elements  of  power  which  he  has  infused  into  our  modem 
civilization. 

He  came  veiy  abruptly  npon  the  ecdesiastLcal  stage,  and 

our  introduction  of  him  may  be  equally  abrupt  Turn  to 
Milan  ill  the  year  374.  That  city,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Western  Emperors  ;md  the  capital  of  Upper  Italy,  was  rent 
into  hostile  factions  by  the  election  of  a  bishop  in  place  of 
the  Arian  Bishop  Auzentinsi  recently  deceased,  afler  an  ad> 
ministration  of  nearly  twenty  years.  Christian  people  theoi 
as  now,  had  not  quite  rid  themselves  of  the  old  Adam  in  their 
nature,  and  the  flock  that  met  for  the  choice  of  a  shepherd 
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acted  80  much  like  wolves,  that  the  governor  of  the  province, 

who  heard  of  the  rising  affray,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  interpose. 
Poor  man  I  he  little  thought  into  wlia.!  diiliculty  he  was  plun- 
ging himself  by  going  into  that  church  upon  his  errand  of 
peace-making.  He  was  a  personage  well  traiaed  to  public 
speaking  in  the  schools  of  rhetozic  and  the  courts  of  law, 
imdoabtedlj  very  fiim  ia  spirit,  veiy  mild  in  addiess.  He  had 
practised  for  yean  at  the  Roman  tribunals,  and  probably  had 
gained  many  cases,  although  in  all  likelihood  he  had  never 
before  gained  more  than  he  argued  for.  No  sooner  had  he 
spoken,  than  a  child,  one  of  those  little  unaccountable^  who 
know  so  much  either  for  good  or  evil,  and  who  very  likely 
had  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  governor's  real  worth,  cried  oat, 
<^ Ambrose,  Bishop."  The  idea  took  at  once  with  the  entiie 
assembly,  and  Catholics  and  Ariaos  shouted  with  one  voice, 
<^  Yes,  Ambrose  must  be  bishop."  The  whole  company  saw 
direcdy  that  the  choice  of  a  new  man,  uncommiiicd  to  the 
old  feuds,  would  rid  them  of  many  perplexities,  and  perhaps 
took  a  little  mischievous  pleasure  in  disappointing  the  am- 
bitious heads  not  veiy  meekly  waiting  for  the  expected  mitre, 
and  in  placing  it  upon  a  head  whose  good  sense  and  inherent 
dignity  spoke  for  themselves.  The  governor,  who  was  no 
other  than  Ambrose,  was  apparently  more  disappointed  by 
his  budden  election  than  the  regular  candidates  could  iiave 
been  by  their  strange  defeat.  What  should  he  do  ?  He 
was  indeed  a  Christian  in  his  convictions,  and  one  of  his 
family,  the  sainted  Sotheria,  had  died  for  the  faith  under 
Diocletian.  But  he  was  only  a  catechumen  of  the  Church, 
and  had  not  yet  been  baptized.  His  position  in  the  state 
was  one  of  great  dignity  and  usefulness,  and  he  had  been 
regularly  trained  for  its  duties.  The  bishup'b  chair  at  that 
stormy  period,  and  in  Milan  especially,  was  to  a  world- 
ling a  very  dangerous  honor,  and  to  a  conscientious  man  a 
stupendous  responsibility.  How  should  the  statesman  de* 
dine  the  threatened  mite  ?  His  course  proved  that  a  large 
leaven  of  the  stem  old  Roman  still  lingered  in  the  bieast  of 
the  bishop  elect.  In  order  to  appear  too  harsh  for  the  office, 
he  had  some  criminals  put  to  the  torture,  —  not  without  clear 
proofs,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  signal  guilt   But  in  vain  the  ex- 
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pedicnt.  Then  he  undertook  to  shield  himself  tuidef  the  garb 
of  a  philosopher,  but  to  as  little  purpose.  He  then  went  so 
far  as  to  cause  some  loo-c  characters  to  be  seen  about  his 
palace ;  but  still  the  cry  was,  "  Thy  sios  be  upon  ua"  He 
fled  fiom  the  city  in  despair,  and,  losing  his  way,  found  himself 
again  at  the  gates,  and  word  of  him  was  sent  to  the  Kmpem 
Valentinian*  The  Emperor  was  mnch  pleased  to  leara  that 
his  governor  had  been  chosen  bishop,  and  favored  the  scheme ; 
but  Aiiibiose  still  regarded  the  choice  us  an  outrage  upon  his 
liberty,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  country-house  of  a  friend. 
That  Mend|  however,  did  not  dare  to  brave  the  Emperor's 
displeasure,  and  thus  the  reluctant  lawyer,  who  had  been  told 
when  he  was  sent  to  Milan  to  be  governor,  that  he  mnsi 
act  more  like  a  bishop  than  a  judge,''  was  compelled  to 
'  be  bishop.  Providence  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  him- 
self, and  it  was  probably  not  without  some  presentiment 
of  his  undeveloped  powers  that  he  con?4ented  to  accept  the 
mitre.*  He  was  immediately  baptized,  and  eight  days  after* 
wards  he  was  consecrated  bishop.  Sudden  as  was  the  transi* 
tion  from  the  governor  to  the  prelate,  the  leading  rulers  of  the 
Church  welcomed  the  accession  to  their  ranks.  The  ilius- 
trious  Basil  gloried  in  him  as  a  worthy  coadjutor,  and  found 
precedents  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  choice.  "  Thus  is  it 
ever,"  says  his  most  recent  biographer,  Bofaringer, — ^  thus  is 
it  ever  with  men  of  destiny." 

Behold  Ambrose,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  placed  in  the  most  important  poeitton  in  the 
Western  Church,  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial  court,  and  near 
enough  to  the  See  of  Rome  to  act  powerfully  upon  its  policy, 


*  Ftocnliar  religious  impressions  of  his  youth,  which  fecohr  cues  had  dimmed,  may 
havo  revived  within  him.  lie  had  been  looked  upon  ns  a  remarkable  cliild  since 
the  day  of  hit  infiMry,  when,  as  he  Wiis  sleeping  in  tho  court  of  his  father's  palace  in 
France,  a  swarm  of  bees  flew  into  bis  moviUiaud  out  again,  without  leaving  any 
other  sting  tlum  the  impulse  of  honeyed  eloquence.  And  when,  not  long  after 
his  father's  death,  at  which  time  the  boy  wm  about  ten  years  old,  the  widowed 
modMr  with  Imt  two  Mot  and  daighftflrntamtdtoBoinii  AbInmo  wasofideodj 
qnile  ABedatB,cl0ric«lUttlQpeisoiiag«,ioa^  It  it 

said,  Aat  when  his  sister  Marecllina,  with  another  devotee,  kissed  the  handofdM 
bishop,  ho  held  oal  his  hand  lo  be  kissed  also,  hioting  that  be  might  one  dajr  be 
bishop. 
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without  being  browbeat  by  its  dictation  or  identified  with  its 
internal  strifes.  His  course  was  very  clear  before  him.  He 
did  not  begin  his  work  as  a  theorist  curious  to  analyze  the 
foundations  of  the  faith,  or  as  a  reformer,  to  start  new  schemes 
of  church  discipline^  bat  strictly  as  a  man  of  business,  a 
practical  statesman,  who  had  gone  6om  the  civil  to  the  ecde- 
eiastical  coart  Hb  first  question  was,  ^  What  is  the  estab- 
lished law  of  the  Ohnreh  in  which  I  have  taken  office?"  and 
strict  obedience  followed  the  an^sw  cr.  The  Nic  rnc  Council 
had  settled  by  authority  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Athanasian  par- 
ty, and  therefore  Ambrose  would  have  no  Arian  bishops  con- 
cerned in  bis  consecration.  The  priestly  idea  of  sanctity  was 
identical  with  celibacy  and  asceticism ;  Ambrose  accordingly 
gave  to  the  charities  of  the  Church  all  his  prop^y,  except  a 
sufficient  provision  for  his  sister  Marcellina,  who  had  taken 
the  vow  of  virginity,  and  he  committed  all  his  ttiinporal 
affairs  to  the  charge  of  his  brother  Satynis,  that  he  might  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  spiritual  interests.  He  ate  sparinglyi 
never  dined  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  on  the 
festivals  of  jfomoua  martyrs,  never  aooepted  invitations  to 
entertainments,  and  gave  no  entertainments  except  such  as 
were  demanded  by  proper  hospitality  towards  official  guests 
who  visited  iiiiii  at  Milan.  His  administration  continued 
twenty-two  years,  from  his  accession,  in  374,  to  his  death,  in 
397.  Our  space  is  necessarily  limited,  and  as  it  is  not  well  to 
crowd  a  small  piece  of  canvas  with  many  figures,  we  must 
be  content  with  three  or  four  sketches  of  his  most4>rominent 
acts,  which  may  aid  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  works  and 
chaiucter  of  the  man,  especially  with  regard  to  his  influence 
upon  European  civilization. 

Occupying  the  most  important  position  in  the  Western 
Church,  Ambrose  of  course  came  into  contact  with  the  three 
principal  powers  that  disputed  the  claims  of  the  Church ;  we 
mean,  Idolatry,  Heresy,  and  Despotism.  His  conflicts  with 
these  powers  continued  with  greater  or  less  vehemence 
throughout  his  whole  administration;  but  we  can  readily 
choose  the  points  in  which  the  struggles  came  severally  to 
their  crisis. 

It  was  his  crosier  apparently  that  struck  down  the  remnant 
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of  the  Roman  idolatry.    Old  Rome  had  not  by  any  means 
died  out,  and  arnonc:  many  dlfrnitarics  of  state,  who  were 
quite  willing  to  bow  before  the  rising  honors  of  the  Romish 
See,  the  annals  of  the  empire  under  the  auspices  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter  were  more  cherished  than  the  annals  of  the  New 
Bome,  which  had  exchanged  the  Temple  for  the  Chmxsh,  and 
the  Eagle  for  the  Grose.    At  the  accession  of  Ambrose, 
Julian  liad  been  dead  but  eleven  years;  and  in  his  grave  not 
all  of  the  hope  of  restoring  Old  Rome  was  bnried.  WTicn 
troubles  come  upon  a  nation,  it  is  very  popular  to  appeal  to 
the  traditions  of  antiquity^  and  to  ascribe  the  evil  to  the  anger 
of  the  gods  for  the  desertion  of  time-honored  usages.  Pagan- 
ism was  adroitly  represented  by  the  man  chosen  to  be  its 
advocate,  and  by  the  point  upon  which  issue  was  joined. 
The  Prefect  of  Rome,  the  famous  orator  Symmachus,  drew 
up  the  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  imperial  court,  and 
shrewdly  rested  his  plea,  not  upon  the  restoration  of  some 
obnoxious  god  of  the  old  Pantheon,  nor  upon  the  revival  of 
any  exploded  cruelty  of  the  ancient  worship,  but  simply  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  to  the  Senate-hall.  His 
argument  is  able,  ingenious,  and  eloquent,  remarkably  strong 
in  behalf  of  general  toleration,  and  not  without  forcible  ap- 
peals to  patriotism  and  justice.    Ambrose  addressed  a  coun- 
ter-petition to  the  court,  —  a  document  hardly  equal  to  his 
antagonist's  in  classic  purity  of  diction,  and  little  consistent 
with  our  notions  of  literary  excellence,  yet  wholly  true  to 
his  convictions  and  to  the  genius  of  his  Church.  Syroma- 
chus  might  perhaps  have  answered  the  argument  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  but  he  could  not  answer  the  power  behind  the 
atgument.     Victory  had  deserted  the  altar  of  the  goddess 
called  by  her  name,  and  had  ascended  the  altars  of  the 
Church.   The  very  spirit  which  created  that  statue  had  de- 
throned it   The  spirit  of  Old  Rome,  instead  of  dying  out| 
had  rather  gone  up  into  the  New  Rome,  and  there  was  prob* 
ably  more  of  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Senator  in  Ambrose 
than  in  Symmachus,  as  the  prelate  claimed  for  the  Cross  the 
universal  empire  over  the  world  before  mled  by  the  Roman 
Bagle*    The  chief  of  the  imperial  judges  was  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  fiery  bishop.    Theodosius  threw  the  weight  of 
his  sceptre  into  the  scales,  and  idolatiy  felL 
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Not  far  ixom  the  time  of  this  signal  defeat  of  Paganism 
came  the  crisis  in  tbe  oonAict  of  Ambrose  with  heresy. 
DnriDg  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  episoopate,  he  had  been 
constantly  employed  in  resisting  the  Arian  party,  which  had 
been  for  so  many  years  in  the  ascendant  at  Milan,  and  which 
was  iiow  reinforced  by  ilie  inilueuce  of  Jusiiiia,  the  mother 
of  the  young  Emperor  Val<  ntinian  II.,  whose  tender  Rge 
threw  him  entirely  into  her  hands.    In  the  year  ^^iio,  the  Km* 
press  commenced  the  movement  to  restore  to  Arianism  a 
Ibothold  in  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year  the  final  crisis 
came.   It  is  enongh  to  take  a  single  glance  at  the  Bishop 
dnring  the  Easter  season.   The  court  had  already  demand- 
ed one  of  the  Catholic  churches  for  the  Arian  party.  Am- 
brose had  resisted  the  demand  at  every  stage,  proving  him- 
self quite  as  much  determined  to  keep  down  the  violence  of 
his  own  adherents  as  to  baffle  his  antagonists.   Threats  and 
fines  had  been  employed  to  intimidate  the  people  who  fa* 
vored  Ambrose,  but  with  every  aggression  his  spirit  rose  and 
conquered.   The  court  remitted  their  attacks  only  to  raUy 
their  arts  and  forces  for  ihv.  final  onslaught.    At  the  Easter 
season,  A.  D.  386,  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the 
city  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  surrender  the  Portian  church 
and  its  sacred  vessels.    His  reply  was,  "  Naboth  wonid  not 
snnender  the  vineyard  of  his  father,  and  shall  I  surrender  the 
heritage  of  Christ  f   He  qnieUy  pnrsned  his  usual  dnties, 
went  daily  to  church,  and  remained  unmolested.   8ome  gen* 
eral  officers  came  from  the  Empress  to  order  him  iiiipcrativt  ly 
to  quit  the  city,  and  go  where  he  pleased.    He  flatly  refused, 
and  all  Milan  was  in  uproar  at  the  supposed  peril  of  the 
biave  bishop.    Ambrose  went  into  the  cathedral,  and  great 
multitudes  followed  him,  completely  investing  the  church  and 
the  adjacent  buildings  within  the  sacred  precincts.   The  sol- 
diers were  ordered  to  allow  all  to  enter,  but  none  to  come  out. 
Here,  on  Talm  Sunday,  he  preached  his  famous  sermon 
"  Against  the  Surrender  of  Churches."    "  Why  are  you  so 
alarmed  ^  "  he  be|^«  "  Think  you  that  I  may  surrender  the 
chnich,  and,  anxious  for  my  own  safety,  leave  you  in  the 
lurch  ?   Hear  what  I  said  to  the  messenger  of  the  Caesar :  I 
told  him,  I  more  fear  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  than  the 
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ruler  of  this  earth.    And  w(Milci  any  power  tear  me  from 
this  church,  it  must  prevail  only  over  my  body,  but  not 
over  my  soul.    I  am  ready :  be  may  do  what  he  pleases  in 
his  royal  might   I  shdll  know  how  to  saSet  as  is  customary 
io  a  priest  of  God.    Why  are  yon  therefore  troubled  ?  I 
will  never  voluntarily  give  np  the  rights  yet  I  cannot  aDd 
will  not  resist  force.    I  may  be  able  to  lament  and  weep  and 
sigh.    This  is  .my  weapon  and  defence  against  the  soldiers, 
against  the  Goths.    Other  weapons  the  priest  has  none,'* 
"  Yet  I  have  a  delence  in  the  prayers  of  the  poor.  Theae 
blind  and  lame,  these  crippled  and  aged,  are  mightier  than 
the  bravest  soldiers."    In  condosion,  he  stated  the  true 
position  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  Chmch*  ^  To  Cosar, 
what  is  Caesar's ;  to  God,  what  is  God's.   Tribute  belongs  to 
Caesar;  who  denies  this?    The  Church  is  God's;  thiTcfore  it 
does  not  belong  to  CfBsar."    For  many  days  and  nighU  tliis 
''holy  incaroeratiou,"  as  it  has  been  calied,  continued,  and 
Ambrose,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  courage  and  faith  of  the 
congregation,  gave  out  Latin  hymns  to  be  sung  by  the  deigy 
and  people  alternately,  in  the  manner  usual  in  the  East  since 
the  third  century.    He  had  one  auditor  who  listened  with  no 
comnii  ii  ear.     The  gifted,  but  prodigal  and  erratic  young 
Augusiiiie,  with  his  devout  mother  Monnica,  was  present, 
and,  although' not  then  a  convert,  was  powerfully  impressed 
by  the  music  and  the  scene.   Even  the  soldiers  caught  the 
enthusiasm,  and,  as  they  watched  at  the  church  door,  joined 
in  the  responses  of  the  hymns.   The  court  had  no  weapons 
against  such  resistance,  and  proposed  to  leave  the  question  to 
be  settled  by  arbitrators.    Ambrose  would  not  consent  for  a 
moment  to  submit  spiritual  affairs  to  a  secular  or  non-eccle- 
siastical tribunal,  and  his  clergy  stood  by  him  to  a  man. 
The  vantage-ground  thus  gained  he  was  enabled  to  keep  and 
enlarge  by  a  bold  stroke  of  enthusiasm  and  policy.   He  dis- 
covered the  bodies  of  the  noted  martyrs  Gtervasins  and  Prota- 
sins,  and  by  his  flaming  eloquence  over  their  still  bleeding 
wounds  he  kindled  such  a  fire  among  the  people,  that  the 
court  yielded  the  contest,  apparently  convinced  that  the  piel- 
ate^s  party  was  the  strongest. 
In  judgung  between  the  Arian  and  the  Catholic  party  in 
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this  contest,  we  are  carefally  to  distingmsh  between  the  worldly 
policy  of  the  Arian  court,  and  the  honest  convictions  of  great 
nnmbeis  of  Arian  belieYcrs  who  only  asked  liberty  of  worship 
npon  broad  grounds  of  toleration*  If  Ambrose  was  right  in 

refusing  to  quit  his  ilock  at  the  bidding  of  the  throne,  and 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  givinjy  up  one  of  the  churches 
under  his  charge  to  a  sect  that  had  departed  from  the  Cath-  * 
oUc  creed,  we  cannot  by  any  means  justify  him  for  employ- 
ing ereiy  means  in  his  power  short  of  personal  violence  to 
pievent  his  fellow-men  from  using  their  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  vindicated  the  destmction  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  Cal- 
liniciiin,  censured  Theodosius  for  obliging  the  destroyers  to 
rebuild  it,  and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  just  decree  of  the 
Emperor  to  that  efl'ect.    He  had  little  idea  of  what  is  now 
understood  by  reliirious  toleration.    Yet  in  bis  zeal  against 
heresy  no  stain  of  blood  was  npon  his  hands,  and  to  his 
honor  be  it  spoken,  that  he  brought  down  the  severest  pen- 
ances of  the  Church  upon  the  fanatics  in  Spain  who  in  the 
name  of  their  faith  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Priscill  ian,  a  Spanish  heresiarch,  whose  fate  was  by  more 
than  a  thousand  years  an  anticipation  of  the  horrible  death 
of  Servetus,  the  Spanish  physician,  at  the  hands  of  his  Gene- 
van inquisitors. 

The  position  of  Ambrose  towards  the  despotism  of  the 
tlnone  was  no  less  creditable  to  his  firmness,  and  more  so  to 
his  humanity,  than  his  position  towards  heresy.  Over  the 
two  Emperors  who  had  the  most  decided  influence  during 
his  administration  he  had  great  sway.  He  was  the  instruc- 
tor of  Gratian  and  the  counsellor  of  Theodosius.  In  the  lat-; 
ter,  the  Bishop  found  a  man  the  most  after  his  own  heart,  a 

♦  The  Arian  doctrino  has  always  had  adrocatea  excellent  in  mind  and  heart,  yet 
those  Vfho  inherit  the  name  do  not  always  inherit  the  ancient  doctrine.  Our  Arian 
friends  do  not  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  creature,  but  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
they  tluu  escape  the  ancient  error  which  lo  separated  tlie  sonl  from  direct  com- 
mimtoii  irilh  God.  Tlie  Athanaeian  party  nm  into  an  enor  equally  great  even  in 
tfw  opinion  of  many  Trinitariani,— the  enror  of  separating  homan  life  from  the  in« 
flnencc  of  God's  spirit,  by  branding  the  domestic  relations  as  carnal,  and  sacrificing 
order  of  God  and  nature  to  ghostly  monastictsm.  If  the  Arians  had  the  most  of  the 
secular  tone,  the  Athanasians  bad  the  most  of  the  monkish  tone,  and  the  choice  is 
not  easy  between  Justlna's  pettish  domineering  from  the  palace,  and  Jerome's  firantic 
anathema?  from  his  cell. 
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man  of  that  peculiarly  Spanish  temperament  which  comblAca 
with  strong  paeaioDS  and  a  certain  dreamy  indolence  the  most 
intenee  religions  snsceptibili^.  It  is  to  the  immortal  henor 
of  Ambrose,  that  he  daied  to  rebuke  to  his  faoe  the  piince 

whose  favor  was  his  highest  worldly  honor  and  olBSicial  sup- 
port. Not  for  any  infraction  of  ritual,  etiquette,  or  dogmatic 
creed,  but  for  an  act  of  inhumanity  to  the  people  of  Thessa- 
lottica,  the  Emperor  was  treated  as  an  open  offender,  and  re* 
fased  admisaaon  into  the  ehwcfa*  At  the  slaughter  of  seyea 
thousand  citizens  for  an  act  of  insnboidination  and  outrage 
on  the  part  of  a  &w,  a  cry  of  honor  rose  throughout  tiia 
churches,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Ambrose.  He  was 
not  recreant.  He  withdrew  from  the  city  to  shun  an  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor,  and  by  a  fearless  and  powerful  letter 
called  him  to  repentance.  He  kept  his  sovereign  for  eight 
months  in  the  position  of  a  penitent,  and  allowed  him  to  enter 
the  Chnzch  oidy  after  ha  had  made  a  public  confessioa  of 
his  guilt,  and  pledged  himself  to  delay  the  execution  of  all 
capital  sentences  until  thirty  days  after  the  sentence.  Where 
shall  we  find  a  nobler  rebuke  to  crime  upon  a  throne  than 
these  words?  — "  Look  upon  the  dust  of  the  maternal  earth, 
from  wliich  we  all  spring  and  into  which  we  all  return.  Xiet 
not  the  splendor  of  the  purple  blind  thee  to  the  weakness  of 
the  body  which  it  covers*  Thou  outiagest  meui  O  CflBsar,  who 
are  of  the  same  blood  as  thyself  and  are  thy  fellow-servants. 
One  is  Lord  and  King  of  us  all.  With  what  eyes  wilt  thou 
behold  the  temple  of  the  Lord  I  Willi  what  feet  tread  this 
holy  ground !  Depart  hence,  and  do  not  venture  to  heap  out- 
rage upon  outrage."  Bowed  down  with  mortificatioui  the 
Emperor  quoted  the  example  of  David,  whose  sin  was  foi^ 
given.  ^  Indeedi  yon  have  imitated  David  in  sin,  so  imitate 
him  in  his  penitence.''  The  letter  and  the  speech  of  Ambrose 
on  this  occasion  are  documents  which  humanity  should  never 
let  fall  from  her  keeping.  The  prophet  Nathan  stands  be- 
fore us  in  priestly  garb,  and  again  rebukes  a  David  in  royal 
purple. 

The  dignity  of  the  rebuke  given  by  Ambrose  to  imperial 
despotism  is  brought  into  bolder  relief  by  his  careful  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  people.   He  was  wilUng  to  expose  him- 
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self  10  insult  to  sue  for  an  innocent  man's  pardon,  and  took 
the  place  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  in  opposition  lo  the 
tyranny  of  wealth  and  rank.  Enthusiastic  high-churchman 
as  he  was,  he  could  yet  gladly  surrender  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Church  to  ransom  Christians  from  slaYeiy,  thus  yiekU 
ing  to  meicy  treasures  that  he  would  not  yield  to  tbreatSL 
In  spite  of  his  love  for  sacerdotal  pterogative,  he  threw  open 
to  the  people  a  part  of  the  worship  previously  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Italian  priesthood,  and  bv  his  hvnnis  hir  more 
than  by  his  dogmas  anticipated  the  days  of  Luther,  and  be- 
came the  redeemer  of  the  laity  from  virtual  bondage  by  the 
quickening  power  of  song*  He  was  as  Httte  afraid  to  rebuke 
usurpers  to  the  face,  as  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  legitimate 
sovereigns.  Theodosins,  ihe  most  ortliodox  of  early  Emperors, 
died  in  his  arms,  and  forty  days  afterwards  Ambrose  gave  the 
ftmeral  oration,  which,  in  spite  of  its  excessive  rhetoric,  is  in 
its  personal  bearings  the  most  remarkable  of  his  occasional 
speeches.  He  pays  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  Emperor's 
diaracter,  and  dwells  at  length  upon  the  servioes  of  the 
Christian  princes  and  princesses  to  Christianity  from  the  be- 
ginning. Sacred  eloquence  has  few  more  touching  and  ex* 
alted  passages  tliaa  the  outpourinj^  of  personal  afi'ection  for 
Theodosius,  each  sentence  beginning  with  the  words,  De- 
lexi  virum  ilium,"  —  "I  have  loved  that  man,"  —  and  the 
whole  ending  thus :  "  Yes,  I  have  loved  that  man,  who  wished 
for  me  in  his  last  hours,  who  when  on  the  verge  of  dissoln* 
tion  was  more  concerned  for  tiie  state  of  the  Church  than  for 
his  own  personal  danger.  He  bore  a  heavy  yoke  from  his 
youth,  since,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  they  who  slew 
his  father  lay  in  wait  for  him,  whilst  barbarians  s wanned  on 
every  side.  But  because  here  in  labor,  so  there  in  peace." 

In  two  years  the  Bishop  followed  the  Emperor;  and  the 
empire  lost  its  two  strongest  rulers.  Ambrose  died  on  the 
night  after  Good  Friday,  A.  D.  397.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
his  biographer,  Paulinus,  was  taking  notes  of  the  exposition 
of  the  forty-third  Psalm  from  his  lips,  and  looking  upon  him 
a?  he  dictated,  he  saw,  as  he  declares,  a  luminous  appearance 
as  of  a  shield  abont  his  head,  and  his  face  was  white  as  snow. 
The  dying  man  heard  angelic  voices,  and  said  that  Christ 
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had  appeared  to  him  with  a  smile.  The  body  was  laid  in 
state  in  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  night  before  the  next 
Sonday,  which  was  Easter,  many  persons  xeceived  baptism. 
The  newly  baptized  childcen  looked  with  awe  upon  the  caim 
and  solemn  fkee  of  the  great  bishop}  and  heaid  £roni  their 
parents  in  hnshed  tones  the  story  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. Of  the  hymns  sung  on  that  day  in  the  service,  there 
were  probably  some  words  that  were  to  the  people  as  the 
living  voice  of  the  dead,  hallowed  words  winged  for  a  death- 
less flight,  and  sounding  still  throughout  the  world. 

We  will  now  speak,  and  as  briefly  as  we  can,  of  the  works 
and  the  character  of  Ambiose, — a  topic  for  which  there  are 
many  fresh  and  valuable  materials  that  can  hardly  be  toudied 
upon.  His  works  are  in  two  folio  volumes  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition,*  which  is  the  best,  and  consist  of  treatises  on 
theology  and  ethics,  biblical  expositions,  letters,  and  dis- 
courses. For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  will  speak  of  him 
as  a  theologian,  a  moralist,  a  preacher,  and  a  poet 

As  a  theologian,  Ambrose  made  no  pretensions  to  oiigi- 
nality,  but  aimed  simply  to  expound  and  enforce  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  his  expositions  of  Scripture  he 
docs  not  show  much  of  the  exact  scholarship  of  Jerome,  or 
the  masbive  thought  of  Athanasius,  or  the  daring  speculation 
of  Augustine,  but  aims  chiefly  at  educing  a  directly  prac- 
tical lesson  firom  the  text,  not  afraid  to  take  great  liberties 
with  the  literal  sense,  after  the  allegorizing  method  of  the 
Orientals,  if  by  so  doing  he  may  give  point  or  attractive- 
ness to  his  statement.  As  a  theologian  he  was,  considCT- 
ing  his  direct  and  business-like  method,  quite  Oriental  in 
his  luiie  and  spirit,  suuietimes  doing  little  more  than  to  trans- 
late the  most  noted  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  rivalling  Ori- 


*  Those  who  desire  to  have  his  masterpieces  in  a  more  frugal  and  convenient  fom, 
maybe  glad  to  purclmso  tlic  cxi-cllout  selection  by  Dr.  "R.  O.  Cilbert,  in  GcrstlorTs 
Bibliotheca.  Tt  is  in  two  parts,  m  i^; in l'  toL'Pt'i  r  a  volume  of  altout  four  hundred 
pages,  and  containiii;^  his  "De  Oliiciis  .Muii>uornm**  nnd  ** Hexiit-infrou.*'  For 
a  very  instructive  statement  of  his  diAliuctive  opinions  iu  ids  own  language,  we  n> 
fer  to  that  invaloable  little  iMok  reoenUy  paUislied  itk  Gmnany,  "Floret  Falram 
Latinontm,'*  by  Dr.  W»  Reithmeier.  Hb  appantos,  boweTer,  can  inpplj  the  place 
of  dio  fiill  Benedictme  edition,  which  affords  sadi  ample  einstolaiy  and  oAer  iiict- 
dental  lUiutrations  of  the  man  and  hie  times. 
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gen  himself  in  mystical  conceits.  In  doctrine,  he  wns  :l 
strong"  Trinitarian  of  the  Aihanasian  school;  a  believer  in 
human  depravity,  yet  not  deriving  from  AdaiTi  actual  sin, 
but  only  the  inclination  to  sin;  a  champion  of  free  grace 
thiOQgh  Christ,  and  of  the  power  of  the  human  will  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  this  grace.  He  held  rigidly  to  the  divine  pre- 
rogative of  the  priesthood ;  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  without 
however  regarding  salvation  as  inipossiblp  without  it;  and  to 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  Holy  Communion,  to  an  extent 
that  stops  little  if  any  short  of  Transubstantiation.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  primacy,  although  he  did  not  assert  the  infalli- 
biliiy,  of  Bome,  nor  sanction  the  dogma  either  of  the  royal 
authority  or  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He  believed 
in  a  disciplinary  state,  or  a  purgatory  after  death  for  the  sins 
of  the  faithful,  and  a  state  of  endk  .s.s  punishment  for  the  rep- 
robate. Tie  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  pre-eminent  sanctity 
of  celibacy,  and  his  earliest  work  was  written  in  honor  of  the 
estate  of  virginity.  The  same  error  runs  through  his  the* 
ology,  which  taints  the  whole  Nicene  and  Athanasian  school, 
and  which  should  make  us  receive  their  dictation  with  many 
grains  of  caution.  He  had  no  idea  that  a  married  person 
could  attain  the  highest  type  of  piety,  and  in  his  disparage- 
ment of  woman  as  tlie  wife,  he  was  led  to  find  a  substitute 
for  her  in  the  aflections  of  the  devout  by  magnifying  the 
supcrangelic  honors  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  thus  helping  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  preposterous,  but  powerful  dogma, 
which  has  just  reached  its  climax  at  Rome.  No  careful 
student  of  the  emotional  literature  of  Chiistendom  for  the 
last  fifteen  hundred  years  will  wonder  at  this  decree.* 

As  a  moralist  he  deserves  a  higher  name  than  as  a  theo- 

*  We  have  before  us  two  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Latia  H^miu  of  the 
KiAdle  Ages,  fiom  Oiiginal  Maooflcripta.  Tbo  first  voliime  oonsists  of  hymns  to 
God  snd  the  Angeb,  tfie  aeoond  of  hjwm  to  the  Titigiiii  urbilflt  the  third  is  to  be 
defotttd  to  bjrnnui  in  honor  of  the  Saints.  It  is  asomewfaftt  remarkable  ftct,  that  the 
spaec  given  to  the  Virgin  in  this  collection  cx(  ceds  that  which  is  giTen  to  God,  and 
equals  t)nt  v  hifh  is  given  to  Go(\  nnd  all  the  Angels.  This  work  is  edited  by 
P.  J.  Monc,  and  is  published  at  iVvitmrp:,  isr)3.  1954.  It  is  full  of  curions  infor- 
mation, yet  far  less  valuahle  than  Unniel's  Tliosiiui  us,  n  hith  we  have  named  at  the 
head  of  tlils  article,  and  which  is  now  the  clai>sic  au:li()r)iy  on  die  subject.  Daniel, 
however,  needs  revising,  for  he  omits  some  choice  genu  ul  Christian  song  witiiin  his 
chosen  period. 
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logian ;  for  his  book  "  De  Officiis  Miiiistronim/'  — On  the 
Duties  of  Ministers,''— is  probably  the  first  extended  ethical 

work  of  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  evidently  riiodelled  upon 
the  plan  ol  ihc  Roman  philosopher's  "  De  Officii^?,"  and 
Ambiose,  good  man,  undertook  to  be  the  Cicero  o£  Cliristian 
morals^  with  more  credit  to  the  purity  of  his  purpose  than  to 
the  perfection  of  his  style.  He  is  aoxioas  throaghout  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  Chdstian  morality  over  the  Heathen, 
first  in  the  elevation  of  its  motive,  whidi  he  makes  ont  to  be 
the  love  of  God  and  of  eternal  life;  and,  secondly,  in  its 
examples,  whicli  he  draws  very  eojiioiisly,  and  sometimes 
with  not  a  little  exaggeration,  irom  the  Scriptures.  All  vir* 
tnes  he  embmoes  in  wisdom,  justice,  fortitude,  and  tem- 
perance, and  whilst  retaining  this  old  classic  .division,  he 
pottis  into  it  the  new  spirit  of  fiedth  and  IoyCi  which  is  far 
more  convincing  and  edifying  than  any  of  his  niceties  of 
definition.  His  morality  is  strict  and  rxrihcd,  as  iai  irom 
mere  sentimentalism  as  from  utilitarianism ;  yet  it  has  much 
of  the  same  leaven  that  taints  his  theology.  He  divides 
duties  into  two  kinds,  the  middle  and  the  perfect,  —  the  first 
for  people  in  generali  and  the  second  for  the  saintly*  Perfect 
virtue  is  to  be  found  especially  in  fasting,  volontary  poverty, 
and  celibacy.  Herein  Ambrose  loses  sight  of  the  essentially 
evangelical  elemeut  in  Christianity,  which  regards  ail  duties 
as  of  the  same  worth  if  performed  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
declares  all  methods  and  plans  of  action  as  equally  sacred  if 
consecrated  by  the  same  faith  and  love»  The  mistake  be- 
longs rather  to  the  age  than  to  the  man,  and  the  bold  thinker 
Jovinian,  who  dared  to  lebnke  it,  fell  witii  his  Mends  under 
the  Bishop's  censure,  and  was  banished  from  Milan.  Let  the 
dogiuatists  who  are  fond  of  quoliiig  the  Nieene  fathers  as  final 
authority  npon  all  matters  of  belief,  remember  the  CTonnd  upon 
which  Jovinian,  the  Protestant  of  his  time,  was  denounced* 
The  priesthood  which  Ambrose  beaded  exiled  him  for  main- 
taining virtually  <^  that  there  is  but  one  divine  element  of  life, 
which  all  believers  share  in  common ;  but  one  fellowship  in 
Christ,  which  proceeds  from  faith  in  him ;  but  one  new  birth." 
"Virgins,  widows,  and  laairied  women,  who  have  been  once 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  the  same  merit,  if  in  respect 
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to  works  there  is  otherwise  no  difference  between  them,'* 
Jovinian  may  have  erred  by  overlooking  the  meaning  of  de- 
velopment and  progress  in  the  life  of  faith,  but  so  far  as  his 
cazdinal  piindple  is  concerned,  we  side  with  the  exiled  heretic 
against  tiie  mighty  anathema  of  Ambrose. 

Ab  a  preacher,  it  is  not  easy  to  ju  lge  Ambrose  fairly,  so 
much  of  the  meaning  and  power  of  his  sermons  depended 
upon  the  occasion.  IDs  preaching  wa^  wjiat  good  preaching 
generally  should  be,  chiefly  pastoral,  or  addressed  to  states  of 
mind  and  events  under  his  own  notice.  His  expositions  of 
Scripture  were  apparently  prepared  first  for  the  pulpit,  and 
after  serving  as  homilies  were  put  into  treatises.  These  are 
often  very  carefully  worded,  compactly  arranged,  and  quite 
interesting  alike  from  their  practical  point  and  their  alle- 
gorical conceits.  His  strongest  efforts  were  drawn  out  by 
great  occasions  of  state,  such  as  his  sermon  during  the  watch 
in  the  church  after  Justina's  edict  of  exile  against  him,  and, 
more  than  all,  his  funeral  orations  over  the  Emperors  Gratian, 
Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.  He  evidently  felt  his  position 
as  court  preacher  to  the  Emperor,  and  sought  to  magnify  his 
office  by  moral  dignity  as  well  as  by  literary  care.  He  is 
most  happy  when  the  spur  of  the  occasion  lifts  him  off  his 
too  frequent  rhetorical  stilts,  and  moves  him  to  speak  out  his 
glowing  convictions  in  the  simple  language  of  nature.  If 
the  preacher's  style,  like  his  dress,  was  sometimes  too  stately 
for  a  disciple  of  Christ,  it  never  failed,  like  his  dress,  to  veil  a 
heart  true  to  Christian  affections.  We  eir  very  much  in  re* 
garding  a  fondness  for  fanciful  illustrations  and  rhetorical 
beauty  as  necessary  }>roof  of  want  of  earnestness  or  jtower. 
The  brave  soldier  likes  to  have  his  good  sword  decked  with 
quaint  arabesques,  and  his  helmet  bears  blows  none  the  less 
stoutly  because  a  gay  plume  waves  from  its  brazen  crest. 
The  soldier  of  the  Church  Militant  may  have  a  similar  taste, 
and  may  adorn  his  armor  without  harm  to  its  strength. 
However,  we  are  led  in  truth  to  say,  that,  marked  as  the 
eloquence  of  the  Bishop  frequently  was,  it  hardly  c  a  plains 
his  power,  unless  we  take  into  account  the  man  from 
whom  it  came,  and  listen  to  the  acts  that  speak  louder  than 
words. 
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The  man  speaks  too  in  the  poet  as  well  as  in  the  preacher, 
and  by  the  impulse  that  he  gave  to  the  element  of  j^oiig  in 
Christian  worship  he  has  probably  exercised  his  most  ea* 
daring  influence.    He  of  course  did  not  originate  the  use 
of  hymns  in  the  worship  of  the  Western  Chnieh;  for^  from 
the  beginning  of  that  Chinch,  the  Psalms  of  David  were  nsed 
in  recitative,  if  not  in  song.    It  was  Ambrose,  however,  who 
more  than  any  other  man  introduced  from  the  East  into  the 
West  the  use  of  rhytlimic  hymns,  and  called  the  congregation 
to  join  the  clergy  of  the  choir  in  the  singing.   Ue  was  at 
once  a  composer  of  hymns  and  the  head  of  a  new  movement 
to  popularize  that  part  of  worship  in  the  Western  Qinich. 
Hilary  had  written  hymns  before  him)  but  the  great  enterprise 
of  establishing  them  in  the  churches  belongs  to  Ambrose. 
The  manner  of  singing  and  the  subject-matter  are  both  ^vor- 
thy  of  note.    In  the  West  the  services  of  the  Clmrcli  had 
been  more  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  than  in  the 
East,  where,  at  least  from  the  middle  of  the  third  centory,  the 
congregation  had  joined  with  the  nunisters  in  song.  Eome 
afterwards  resnmed  her  ezdnsive  policy,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  whilst  too  stern  to  favor  the  Greek  measure  intro- 
duced by  Ambrose,  not  only  revived  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical chant,  bnt  sought  to  restore  the  singing  to  the  charge  of 
the  clergy,  a  restriction  not  by  any  means  required  by  the 
/  quality  of  the  mnste.   In  onr  own  day,  onr  habit  of  limiting 
/  the  musical  part  of  worship  to  a  sepamte  choir  is  a  repetition 
.  of  the  Romish  exdusiveness,  which  Ambrose  tried  to  remove. 
Now  musical  pretension  claims  the  monopoly  once  claimed 
by  clerical  sanctity,  and  our  modern  choirs,  by  their  artistic 
modulations,  lord  it  over  the  devotion  of  the  congregations 
as  proudly  as  the  old  priests  kept  the  people  in  awe  by  their 
litanies  and  genuflexions.   When  will  a  new  Ambrose  arise 
to  educate  the  people  to  their  rightM  duty,  and  to  save  onr 
churches  from  the  ungodly  pirouetting  of  the  lips  lliat  is 
called  by  the  name  of  worship  ?    We  must  say  a  few  words 
on  this  question  before  we  close. 

The  music  of  the  rhythmic  hymns  was  apparently  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  and  was  of  a  very  simple  Idnd.  The  hymns 
of  Ambrose  are  written  in  a  cheerful  measure,  the  iambic  di> 
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meter,  more  lively  than  the  Pindaric  odes,  and  but  little  leas 
so  than  the  Anacreontic  songs ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  famous 
hymn  to  Christ ;  — 

SplendofT  pttenw  gloriti, 
Th  Inoe  Iqmbi  proferens, 

Lnx  Inds  ct  fons  luminU^ 
Diem  dies  iUuminans." 

As  to  musical  execution,  Ambrose  used  the  scale  of  four 
notes  only,  the  tctrachord,  instead  of  our  octave,  and  knew 
nothing  of  harmony  or  counterpoint.  His  liymns  were  sung 
in  unison,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  with  no  more  variety 
than  the  small  compass  of  four  tunes,  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Liydiao,  and  Mizt*Lydian.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  these  tones  were,  and,  aft^  trying  to  study  the  natoxe 
of  the  Ambrosian  chant  somewhat  thoroughly  with  the  splen- 
did apparatus  in  the  Astor  Library,  we  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
on  finding  that  two  of  the  most  learned  musical  scholars  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  who  had  ransacked  all  the  noted  deposi- 
tories of  manuscripts  and  books  onNmnsic,  had  come  to  the 
condnsion  that  nothing  definite  conld  be  learned.  The  diffi- 
culty probably  arises  from  expecting  a  too  definite  and  scien- 
tific description  of  a  style  of  music  which  existed  before  our 
modern  notation  was  invented.  We  may  form  a  tolerable 
conjecture  as  to  its  character  from  a  few  of  the  old  German 
tones  that  the  Reformation  caught  from  tradition,  such  as  the 
popular  Te  Deum,  "  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wlr,"  which  proba- 
bly dates  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  centnry.  The  ancient 
Greek  mosic  gives  Armknecht  the  basis  for  some  critical  con- 
jectures as  to  the  four  tunes  of  Ambrose.  What  is  generally 
called  the  Ambrosian  chaut  is  j)rubably  of  later  origin,  and 
more  elaborate.  We  know  very  little  more  about  his  music 
than  that  it  was  simple  and  melodious,  fitted  to  enlist  the 
vows  and  the  affections  of  a  promiscoons  congregation,  and  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  heavy,  prosaic  recitative  before 
in  vogoe.  We  must  distingnish  between  the  Ambrosian 
h3rmn8,  which  were  melodious  verse  without  rhyme,  and,  on 
the  one  hand,  tiie  Gregorian  chants,  which  were  musical  re- 
citatives of  Scripture  sentences  without  measured  verse,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Lieoniae  verses,  such  as  the  <<Dies 
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JiiB  "  and  the  «  Stabat  Mater,"  which  are  in  rhjrme.  Both 
the  Ambrosian  and  the  Gregorian  chants,  which  are  so 
thoroughly  discussed  in  tho  little  work  of  Annknecht,  who 
considers  the  former  as  derived  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
latter  from  the  Hebrews,  coincided  in  their  fitness  for  popular 
nse,  andy  in  comparison  with  oar  current  modem  music,  they 
were  distinguished  by  great  simplicity.  The  mission  of  Am- 
brose may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Wcsleys,  who  intro- 
duced cheerful  strains  of  music  into  the  Church,  and  turned 
many  of  the  world's  melodies  against  the  world's  sway. 
Ambrose,  like  the  Wesleys,  opened  the  lips  of  the  people  in 
sacred  song,  and,  in  both  cases,  probably  as  many  converts 
were  sung  into  the  Church  as  were  preached  in.  The  foUow- 
ers  of  the  Wesley s,  as  of  Ambrose,  went  too  £u,  no  doubt,  in 
secularizing  church  music,  and  the  recent  disposition  in  Eng^ 
land  and  America  to  restore  the  grave  and  siniple  style  of 
the  old  Gregorian  chant,  with  the  nse  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
enables  us,  in  some  degree,  to  understand  the  reform  which 
Gregory  introdttced  by  his  return  to  the  ancient  psalms, 
with  improved  notation  and  more  thorough  musical  in* 
stmction* 

The  subject-matter  of  Ambrose's  hymns  is  in  harmony  with 

the  mode  of  singing.  They  do  not  aim  at  })rofound  thoughts 
or  elaborate  fancies,  but  present  the  plain  faets  of  Christianity, 
and  the  most  obvious  religious  duties  and  allections,  in  Ian- 
guage  so  simple,  compact,  pointed,  and  graphic,  as  to  be  un- 
derstood and  felt  at  once.  The  hymns  on  the  great  festivals 
are,  of  course,  full  of  the  church  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the 
author's  faith,  whilst  those  that  celebrate  the  attributes  of 
God,  or  consecrate  the  morning  and  the  evening  hours,  are, 
in  the  main,  of  a  ehnraetcr  to  touch  all  Christian  hearts. 
What  can  be  more  simple  and  devout  than  his  morning  iiymn 
to  the  Creator,  <<Eteme  rerum  Conditor,"  translated  by  Ed- 
ward Caswall,  somewhat  freely,  indeed,  but  in  the  metre  of 
ike  original  1  Here  is  a  specimen  of  it,  which  calls  the  soul 
to  worship  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  that  old-fashioned 
prayer-bell :  — 

"  i'orthwith  at  this,  the  darkness  still 
Betreats  before  the  star  of  mora, 
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And  fecm,  their  busy  schemes  of  iU, 
The  Tagraai  craws  of  m^t  return* 

Arise  ye,  then,  with  one  accord, 

Kor  longer  wrapt  in  slumber  lie ; 
The  cock  rehiikes  all  who  their  Lord 

Bj  siotii  neglect,  bj  Bin  deny. 

JesiM  1  look  on  m  when  we  fiiU; 

One  momeDtary  glanoe  of  thine 
CSan  ham  her  guilt  the  soul  leeally 

To  team  of  penitence  diyine. 

*^  Awake  us  from  false  sleep  profound, 

And  through  oar  senses  pour  thy  light; 
Be  thy  blest  name  the  first  we  sound 
At  early  dawn,  the  last  at  nin^" 

There  is  clearly  a  very  genial  air  ia  this  strain,  that  must 
have  contrasted  strongly  with  the  grave  tone  of  the  old 
piose  chantS)  and  have  tempted  every  tongue  to  join  in  the 
song.  The  Christian  Church  loses  power  by  parting  with  tMs 
genial  spirit,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Wesleyan 
hymns  which  best  retain  it,  and  still  keep  due  devotional 
dignity,  have  now  a  permanent  place  among  the  sacred  lyrics 
of  every  sect.  Public  worship  will  gain  much  in  power  when 
the  spirit  of  such  stining  hymns  is  breathed  in  simple  music 
in  which  the  cungregation  generaOy  can  joiUf  whilst  the  more 
difficult  and  ornate  compositionsi  if  retained  in  our  churches 
at  all,  are  intrusted  to  a  choir  of  professional  musicians. 
We  look  with  great  interest  upon  the  movement  now  in 
progress  in  favor  of  plain-song  and  congregational  ringing. 
The  most  earnest  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  ail  its 
conservatism^  has  committed  itself  to  this  movement,  and 
has  added  sevend  manuals  to  the  congregational  singing- 
books  now  multiplying  in  Ajnerica.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  shades  of  Ambrose  and  Ghregory  both  return  to  us  in  the 
rhytlimic  hymns  and  Scripture  chants  which  they  have  con- 
nected with  music  so  siin})Ie  and  devotional,  so  true  to  the 
various  chords  of  Christian  faith  and  sympathy. 

As  many  as  ninety  hymns  come  to  us  in  Daniel's  collec- 
tion mark^  with  the  name  of  Ambrose  as  author  or  master. 
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fdthongh  the  careful  Benedictine  editors  are  not  willing  to 

claim  more  than  twelve  for  him  on  absolute  authority.  This 
seems  a  small  contribution  to  that  form  of  sacred  poetry, 
when  we  think  tliat  in  the  German  language  alone  there  are 
now  numbered  eighty  thousand  hymu8|  and  that  two  whtersy 
Schmolk  and.HiUert  have  composed  each  more  than  a  thoa* 
sand  of  these.  But  quantity  is  not  qnalityi  and  when  it  in 
remembered  that  the  lyric  hwt  of  Lnther  canght  most  of  its 
fire  from  Ambrose,  whose  chief  hymns  were  translated  into 
household  words  of  Protestant  piety,  the  Christian  Muse  of 
Germany  lays  her  fairest  olive-branch  at  the  feet  of  Luther  a 
great  precursor  in  song. 

Ab  in  his  pieaching^  so  in  his  poemsi  Ambrose  embodied 
his  own  chaiacteTi  and  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  the  chief 
part  of  the  matter.  If  in  his  preaching  he  brought  out  the 
strength  of  his  nature  on  the  spur  of  great  occasions,  in  his 
poems  he  expressed  the  tenderness  of  his  nature  at  the  rouvh. 
of  devotion  and  sympathy.  We  have  small  space  to  devote  to 
a  portraiture  of  his  character,  and  perhaps  his  life  and  works, 
even  thus  imperfectly  describedi  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than 
any  labored  analysis. 

He  was  manifestly  not  an  original  thinker,  although  gifted 
with  strong  understanding  and  a  large  and  delicate  compre- 
hrn-ion.  He  had  great  talents  for  business,  and  evidently 
carried  a  statesman's  method  into  the  oflicial  details  of  his 
ministry.  In  fact^  his  age  demanded  of  him  executive  energy 
rather  ^an  speculative  depth.  Athanasius,  who  died  the  year 
before  Ambrose's  ordination,  had  fought  in  the  intellectual 
arena  the  great  battle  of  orthodoxy  for  doctrine,  and  a  man 
was  ^vantcd  to  carry  its  standard  bravely  into  the  field  of 
church  discipline.  Augustine  was  just  coming  upon  the 
stage,  and  his  contest  for  irresistible  grace  and  Divine  decrees 
had  not  begun.  Ambrose  was  admirably  &tted  for  his  posi- 
tion as  a  working  bishop,  in  extending  and  guarding  the 
strong-holds  of  the  Church.  He  abounded  in  that  rare  sagacity 
which  sees  the  point  of  a  wide  range  of  particulars,  and  mar* 
shals  the  lesser  matters  in  their  due  perspective  about  the 
chief  issue.  He  had  not  the  highest  qualiiies  of  the  philoso- 
pher or  the  poet,  neither  the  speculative  reason  of  Origen,  the 
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powerful  logic  of  Athanasius,  nor  the  keen  and  flaming  elo- 
qnenoe  of  Augustine.  Yet  he  was  essentially  an  idealist  in 
his  thought  and  feeling;  and  nothing  delighted  him  more 
than  to  interpret  and  adorn  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Ciiuich  with  all  the  rich  Orientalisms  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  his  favorite  authors  abounded,  and  which  he 
could  appreciate  more  easily  than  he  could  originate  them. 

Notwithstanding  his  stern  command  and  ascetic  piety,  his 
a£fectiottB  were  tender  and  constant  It  is  difficulty  indeed,  to 
learn  from  his  contemporaries  exactly  ^diat  his  social  traits 
were,  for  the  style  of  biography,  like  that  of  ecclesiastical 
paintings,  was  in  very  high  colors,  —  so  fond  of  sky-blue,  ver- 
inilioa,  and  gold,  as  to  neglect  such  every-day  matters  as 
iiesh-color  and  wrinkles,  gray  hair  and  small  talk.  Some 
chance  woids,  dropped  here  and  there,  give  us  inklings  of  a 
vein  of  humor  in  the  stem  ascetic.  As  was  usual  with  the 
devotees  of  that  age,  the  troubles  of  mairied  life  were  a  not 
unfreqaent  subject  of  his  sarcasm ;  and  of  his  three  standing 
rules,  the  first  was,  never  to  make  a  match  for  any  body's 
marriage ;  the  second,  never  to  persuade  a  man  to  be  a 
soldier ;  and  the  third,  never  to  accept  invitations  to  feasts. 
He  was  evidently  very  courteous  in  manners,  —  a  Christian 
gentleman,  somewhat  of  the  school  of  F^nelon.  It  is  said  of 
him,  that,  when  once  he  was  attacked  by  a  woman  who  was 
baffled  in  her  purpose  of  pulling  him  down  to  be  mobbed  by 
her  companions  in  fanaticism,  she  died  from  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  his  rebuke ;  and  yet  the  courtly  bishop  so  far 
subdued  his  resentment  as  to  attend  her  funeral,  not,  perhaps, 
unwilling  to  have  her  buried.  A  man's  letters,  if  fairly  re* 
ported,  show  pretty  well  what  he  is,  and  the  printed  epistles 
of  Ambrose  give  the  idea  that  he  was  a  kindly  and  obliging 
man,  yet  so  absorbed  with  public  affairs  as  to  live  far  more 
for  oiiicial  than  private  relations.  His  tenderness  to  his  own 
family  is  expressed,  in  a  public  discourse  on  his  brother's 
death,  in  a  manner  so  excessive  and  rhetorical  as  to  challenge 
the  utmost  charitj^  of  our  taste,  whilst  his  letters  to  his  sister 
Marceliina  answer  her  troubled  dreams  and  anxious  inquiries 
on  his  account  by  a  long  rehearsal  of  his  difficulties  with  the 
Allans,  and  a  far-fetched  allegorical  disquisition  on  the  penitent 

vox*,  iixxxi. —  NO.  169.  37 
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W0man*8  kissing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  the  dillerence  bet\veen 
the  Church,  which  repeats  the  kiss,  and  the  Synagogue,  which 
has  no  kiss  for  Christ  We  might  think  less  of  this  tone  towards 
his  relatlvesi  were  it  not  for  Itis  extreme  cordiality  to  mere 
official  cofliespondents.  We  cannot  bnt  wish  iliat  we  had  a 
few  words  of  tender  and  peisonal  derotedness  to  his  sister 
and  brother  in  the  series  of  epistles  that  contains  one  to 
Throdosins,  in  which  the  Bishop  tells  the  Emperor  that  he 
took  the  last  letter  from  hiiri  to  church,  laid  it  upon  the  altar, 
and  held  it  in  his  hand  daring  the  consecration  of  the  host 
Yet  to  him  Theodosins  was  not  merely  a  person,  but  the  rep«» 
leaentattve  of  the  whole  empirei  and  the  piety  embodied  in 
that  letter  seemed,  undoubtedly,  to  Ambrose  as  the  oonifiecra- 
tion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  on  the  altar  of  God  and 
his  Christ 

His  power  of  action  has  nlrpady  been  sufficiently  shown  by 
his  life,  and  we  need  only  say,  that  his  mighty  will  was  ever 
quickened  and  steadied  by  a  profound  fiuth.  Thus  be  stands 
among  those  heroes  of  history,  those  nobles  of  Gkxl's  own 
court,  who  have  renewed  their  strength  by  divine  grace,  and 
\vrou<^ht  out  eternal  life  from  the  imperishable  tissue  woven 
by  faith  and  good  works.  Honor  to  Ambrose  for  this  union, 
we  say,  sturdy  Protestants  as  we  are.  The  devout  of  all 
times  owe  him  the  brother's  hand,  and  the  stout  Puritan  Inde- 
pendent may  find  under  his  Catholic  vestments  a  heart  that 
answers  bravely  and  tenderly  to  his  own  sense  of  Crod^s  grace 
and  man's  duty. 

The  dust  of  the  great  Bishop  rests  in  the  church  at  M'Anu 
that  bears  his  name,  and  the  library  founded  after  a  thonsand 
years  by  his  iiiusirious  sncce?«or,  Borromeo,  commemorates  his 
glory.  We  of  the  West  may,  without  surrendering  our  free- 
dom  or  fidelity,  add  our  stone  to  his  mausoleum.  Honor  to 
the  man  who  stands  in  history  foremost  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  in  vindicating  the  supreme  law  of  God  against  the 
encroachments  of  despotism,  and,  by  his  doctrine  of  pacific 
noiK onformity  to  tyranny,  teaches  us  a  lesson  which  every  age 
should  learn,  no  matter  wheiher  the  tyrant  is  one  or  many,  a 
throne  or  a  senate,  aristocrat  or  democrat 

Honor  to  the  man  who,  foremost  among  the  fathers  of 
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Wefltem  Christendoiii,  enlisted  the  influence  of  music  in 
Bootbingthe  passions  and  inflaming  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the 
people.    He  stands  at  the  head  of  an  illustrious  list^  supported 
on  either  hand  by  Hilary  and  Prudentius,  followed  by  Sedu- 
Uosi  Fortunatus,  Gregory,  Bemhaid,  Hildebert,  Adam  St,  Vic- 
tor, Aquinas,  Celano,  and  their  peem;  and  in  due  time  by  a 
mighty  host  nearer  our  own  hearts,  Lather,  Gerhard,  Milton, 
Herbcot,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Weeley,  Cowper,  Heber,  Mont- 
gomery, and  all  the  sweet  singers  of  our  own  Israel.  The 
future  of  humanity  is  to  swell  into  mightier  vohime  the 
strains  that  Ambrose  began.  By  his  melody,  the  wails  of  New 
liome  rose  from  above  the  ruins  of  Old  Rome.  Who  will  de- 
ny that  God  has  in  store  for  mankind  bards,  who  shall  laise 
the  walls  of  the  new  Chxisteadom  from  tiie  mins  or  from  the 
foundations  of  the  old,  and  who  shall  call  the  nations  to  a 
union  of  faith  and  industry  that  shall  set  huniaiiity  itself  to 
music,  and,  from  the  chaos  that  now  prevails.  «  (liice  the  order 
of  a  divine  kingdom  ?    As  that  day  draws  near,  the  best  of 
the  old  hymns  will  be  sung  with  profounder  mind  and  more 
flaming  heart   The  God  whom  Ambrose  invoked  will  give 
new  ear  to  his  well-known  pmyer, 

O  Thou,  the  Fatfaei's  hnage  blest ! 

Who  callest  forth  the  morning  ray ; 
0  Thou  eternal  light  of  light, 

And  inexhaustive  fount  of  day  ! 

TiuB  Sun  I  upon  our  souls  arise^ 
Shlniug  in  beauty  evermore ; 
And  throu|^  each  hour  the  quickening  beam 

Of  the  Eternal  Spirit  pour." 

It  is  very  certain  that  Divine  Providence  ranks  music  among 
the  powerful  means  that  are  to  check  aud  elevate  the  too  ex- 
clusive utilitarianism  of  our  day.  Parallel  with  the  progress 
of  that  science  which  claims  to  be  the  measure  of  all  exact- 
ness, mathematics,  we  trace  the  progress  of  another  science, 
which  is  the  voice  of  Beaaty  distinctly  articolating  herself. 
Mathematics  and  music,  so  unlike  in  their  apparent  mission,— 
the  one  concentrating  and  the  other  relaxing  the  faculties,  the 
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one  leading  the  ntUiiies,  the  other  leading  the  graces  of  societj, 

—  both  rest  upon  tlie  sure  principles  of  exact  science,  and  both 
cuiiibinc  to  prepare  the  sfreat  future  of  humanity.  The  Lord 
of  the  Ages  who  sent  forth  Newton  to  record  the  harmonies  of 
the  heavens  in  the  mathematics  of  the  "  Principia,''  sent  forth 
Haydn  to  sing  those  harmonies  in  the  music  of  the  ^  Cieatioii*" 
The  same  year  that  called  the  mathematician,  La  Place,  to  tiie 
world  beyond  the  measure  of  his  geometry,  snmmoned  Bee- 
thoven to  the  glories  which  eye  liath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard. 
He  who  is  Infinite  Loveliness  and  Altnii^hty  Power  has  in  stare 
for  humanity  a  new  day  of  reconciliation  between  the  spirit 
of  beauty  and  of  strength.  When  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  their  song  was  the  mnsic  of  those  sablime  forces 
in  measnred  march,  and  the  calculus  and  the  psalter  are  but 
partial  versions  of  that  song.  The  oalenlns  and  the  psalter, 
in  all  their  endless  appUciiUons,  are  to  lead  luaiikind  to  a 
deeper  study  of  the  divine  order,  and  to  subdue  eartlrs  dis- 
cord to  heuveu'ii  blessed  harmony. 


Art.  VII.  —  Alt' Hints.  ArchitccturCy  ^culpturc^  and  Paint- 
ing, By  James  Jackson  Jarves,  Antlior  of  "  History  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,''  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Prin- 
ciples," Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  etc, 
etc.   New  York:  Harper  and  Brotheis.  1855.. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  Eloquence  and  Poetry,  Mnsic 

and  the  higher  forms  of  Architecture,  in  all  ages,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  wonderful  and  uplifting  of  ail  the 
mamXestations  permitted  on  earth  to  the  sons  of  men.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  senses,  and  not  to  the  reason,  they  are  felt 
where  they  are  not  understood.  Being  all  children  of  one 
parentage,  their  relationship  to  a  common  Father  is  acknowl* 
edged  by  the  great  multitude.  Even  the  rudest  of  our  race 
deliirht  m  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,"  in  the  "barbarian  gong** 
and  liie  clattering  war-drum;  and  all  mankind  are,  by  nature, 
judges  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of  eloquence  and  musicy 
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such  as  they  are,  without  understanding,  or  desirincf  to  under- 
Ftand,  the  grounds  of  their  judgment.  It  is  enough  for  them 
that  they  feel,  —  as  in  lifting  the  eye  to  the  midnight  finna* 
ment,  or  listening  to  the  far-off,  w^teiing  antbein  of  the  sea, 
ot  wondering  at  the  beauty  ot  woman,  or  the  strength  of 
man,  they  do  not  eaie  to  imdentand.  Bnt  the  ma^ema* 
tician,  the  statesman,  the  lawgiver,  the  logician,  ilie  mechan- 
ic,—  what  have  they  to  do  with  feeling?  And  what  have 
the  multitude  to  do  with  them?  Great  reasoners  are  to  be 
understood  only  by  the  few ;  and,  if  not  understood,  are  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  They  are  to  be  judged  only  by  their 
peers;  and  the  people,  knowing  this,  hold  themselves  aloof. 
Hence  the  worth  of  all  manifestations,  for  whatsoerer  purpose, 
which  appeal  not  so  mnch  to  the  understanding  as  to  the 
senses  of  the  many,  over  those  that  "play  round  the  head, 
bnt  never  touch  the  heart." 

If  the  people  are  ever  carried  away,  —  if  they  are  ever  "in 
the  spirit,''  whether  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  handi- 
work  above  them,  or  abcmt,  or  within  them,  or  in  the  changes 
they  behold  among  the  constellations  and  the  seas,  or  the 
mountains  and  kingdoms  of  earth,  —  if  their  hearts  ever  over- 
flow with  a  deep  and  solemn  thaiikfalness,  while  they  muse 
opon  the  past  and  tlie  future,  upon  their  lineage  and  their 
heritage,  — •  then  are  they  qualified,  even  the  lowliest  among 
them,  if  not  by  training  or  experience,  at  least  by  nature, 
which  is  £ur  better,  to  enjoy  and  to  feid  the  power  of  paint- 
ing and  Bcalptnre,  tiiongh  doqnence,  poetry,  architecture,  and 
music  might  be  well-nigh  lost  upon  them,  for  lack  of  prepara- 
tion ;  since  these  have  more  to  do  with  the  understanding, 
and  sooner  throw  oil  the  simple-hearted,  straightforward,  un- 
pretending earnestness  of  which  all  mankind  are  judges. 

That  our  people  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes,  and  look 
about  them  and  judge  for  themselves,  without  the  help  of  the 
newspapers,  and  to  feel  something  of  that  generous  warmth 
and  hopefulness  which  betoken  a  new  life,  —  the  unquench- 
able aspir:ujo!is  and  larger  purposes  of  a  troubled  spirit,  just 
learning  to  understand  itself,  to  look  inwardly,  and  to  ques- 
tion its  hidden  impulses  aright, — is  undeniable.  The  proof 
may  be  fonnd  in  this  very  book,  and  in  others  which  have 
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lately  come  under  our  cognizance.  Prepared  by  Americans, 
and  meant  for  t!ic  people  of  America,  they  may  well  he  re- 
garded as  the  testiHiony  of  sagaciouB  and  thoughtful  men 
to  this  vevy  point.  Fifteen  yean  ago,  Bacli  books  would 
not  have  paid  for  the  pnnting.  Now  they  are  eageily  Bonglit 
for,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  mnst  sooner  or  later  be- 
come popular.  And  what  is  even  yet  more  encouraging,  our 
very  nt'\vs});n)ers  are  busying  themselves,  and  warming  tip 
their  miiliuiis  of  readers,  by  republishing  portions  of  "Rnskin, 
and  Wallace,  and  opening  their  columns  to  weiUwiiiten  com- 
.  munications  from  our  counlxymen  abroad,  Akers  and  P^Lge, 
and  Tilten  (through  Mr.  Jarves),*iipon  mnch  that  concerns 
the  higher  revelations  of  art 

Bnt  if  the  people  are  not  altogether  so  nmcfa  in  earnest, 
or  so  enlightened,  ;is  wc  might  wish,  —  are  they  to  be  given 
up  ?  If  they  do  not  move  aright,  when  they  are  first  breathed 
upon,  are  we  to  go  by  on  the  other  side,  abandon  all  hope, 
and  snfFer  them  to  settle  down  for  ever  to  the  business  of 
money-getting,  or  oastle-buiiding  1  If  their  hearts  do  not  al- 
ways bnm  within  them,  they  do  sometimes,  as  they  talk 
together  by  the  way,  along  the  dusty  and  crowded  tiiorough- 
fares  of  the  world,  which  they  do  not  so  much  live  in  as  in- 
habit. And,  after  all,  is  it  not  something  for  them  to  know 
that  they  have  hearts,  even  though  they  may  not  always 
know  what  they  are  good  for?  and  that  the  uneasiness 
they  sometimes  feel  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  jewels  and 
brooches,  when  they  aie  in  the  piesenoe  of  a  great  picture,  — 
discoursing  to  them  in  a  universal,  though  silent  language, 
day  after  day,  —  is  not  only  safe,  but  wliolesome,  and  worth 
encouraging,  as  the  sign  of  inward  and  growing  life,  porten- 
tous and  solciiin  as  death  if  unheeded,  bat  foil  of  consola- 
tion if  devoutly  cherished? 

That  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  about  us  ai^  dead 
asleep,  with  no  wish  for  a  change,  may  be  admitted.  Bnt 
their  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless;  for  ihey  are  still 
breathing,  and  may  yet  be  awakened  to  that  newness  of  life 
which  leads  to  a  just  and  happy  estimate  of  the  things  that 
perish.  As  all  these  are  God's  doings,  and  therefore  Grod's 
blessings,  it  may  be  no  safer,  and  no  wiser,  to  undervalue 
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them  than  to  overvalue  them.  If  we  are  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  singing  birds  and  flowers,  waterfalls  and  tinted 
shells,  glorious,  ever-changing  skies,  and  winged  jewelry," 
are  we  not  bound  by  our  allegiance  to  look  after  them,  and 
to  enjoy  them,  so  far  as  we  may,  with  all  thankfulness,  just 
as  we  are  bound  to  reverence  God's  greatest  work,  perhaps 
— oarselves? 

That  God  reverences  man,  who  will  deny?  That  he  loves 
man,  we  know ;  that  while  he  has  created  liim  but  "a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  he  has  made  him  "  to  judge  the  an- 
gels," we  are  distinctly  told.  That  he  deals  with  men,  every* 
where  and  at  all  times,  not  only  as  individnalitiee,  bat,  under 
scmie  aspects,  as  independent  sovereignties,  —  and  with  man- 
kind  at  large,  as  a  congress  of  nations, withholding  his 
power,  and  forbearing  to  trench  upon  their  acknowledged 
prerogatives,  will  not  be  readily  questioned.  And  if  man 
would  but  take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  was  made 
for,  he  would  reverence  himself,  and  learn  to  worship  God 
aright,  with  all  his  powers  and  all  his  affections,  and  not, 
as  now,  with  a  dwarfed  and  shrivelled  portion  of  both.  And 
to  this,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  signs  about  us,  of  which 
thi-^  book  is  one,  the  people  :uc  coming.  Should  the  deep  re- 
ligious warmth  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of  Ruskin, 
where  he  deals  with  Art  as  if  he  had  been  studying  her 
mysteries  among  the  shadows  of  anoth^  world  and  in  a 
holier  atmospheare,  become  contagious,  or  even  fEishionable, 
as  it  promises  to  be,  great  things  may  certainly  be  accom- 
plished. The  movement  begun  over  sea  will  be  propagated 
here  with  ever-*^owing  earnestness  and  comprehensiveness. 
What  he  is  doing  for  England,  tlic  author  of  these  Art-Hints, 
following  out  tlie  suggestions  perhaps  of  Tilten  and  Page,  is 
now  doing  for  this  country.  We  need  thoughtfulness, — a 
habit  of  looking  for  the  hidden  power  and  mysterious  sig- 
nificance of  a  fine  picture  which  may  outlast  empires. 

Art,  bom  iu  freedom,"  says  our  author,  was  true  to  its  mifssion 
so  long  as  man  i;vor«!iipped  hi  sincerity  and  truth.  Made,  however,  the 
handmaid  of  Sense,  it  revenged  its  degi*adatioii,  by  enslaving  its  enslav- 
ers, and  ij  beoomiDg  the  inBtniment  of  tyranny  to  steel  the  spirit  into 
the  doctrine  of  panive  obedience.  The  social  and  poUtieal  insdtutions 
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were  neglected,  for  the  excitements  of  sensnality  and  amusement. 
Education,  freedom  of  mind,  and  individual  enterprise  —  the  substan- 
tial bases  of  a  nation's  prosperity  —  were  lost  sight  of,  or  cunningly 
diverted  by  tyranta  into  corrupt  cliannels,  so  that  with  all  those  races 
history  shows  the  same  final  result.  First,  a  development  of  energy 
and  virtue;  second,  refinement  and  power;  then  speedy  enervation, 
aod  consequent  decay,  until  ignorance,  superstition,  and  poverty  have 
come  at  last  to  be  the  eetabliBbed  order  Uiing^  oyer  the  iiurest  por- 
tions  of  the  globe.''-<-*p.  8. 

In  other  words^  the  history  of  Art  is  the  history  of  na- 
tions. ^  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  whksh  shall  be." 
First,  a  rude  heme  energy ;  then  wealth,^  lozinrjr]  and  refine 
ment,  where  the  diffioolt  is  enbstitoted  for  the  beaudfol  and 
jost;  and  then  tion.  What  Persia  was  to  Sparta,— » 
the  gold  of  the  Great  King"  to  the  iron  coinage  of  that  iron 
commonwealth,  —  what  ihv  si  Ikon  robe  aiul  ])erfumed  locks 
were  to  Aicibiades,  after  he  had  grown  weary  of  the  black 
broth, — cotnmeroe  and  conquest,  merchant  princes  and  over- 
flowing wealth,  are  to  the  stardier  and  homelier  household 
▼irtoes  of  sincerity  and  manliness,  which  chaiacterize  all  great 
nations  in  the  day  of  their  strength ;  and  so  will  they  con- 
tinue to  be,  till  man  has  learned  to  reverence  himself,  —  or  at 
least  the  image  of  God,  or  what  there  is  left  of  it,  within 
himself,  —  by  rightly  employing  all  the  talents  intrusted  to 
his  high  stewardship,  and  preparing  betimes  for  rendering  up 
an  account  of  that  stewardship.  The  history  of  art  is  indeed 
bat  the  history  of  man  himself, — '^tlie  desdatcHr  desolate; 
the  yictor  overthrown." 

But  is  there  no  hope?  Must  what  has  been,  still  be  for 
ever?  Or  may  not  a  timely  and  serious  warning  prepare 
even  the  people  of  our  day  for  a  worthier  understanding  of 
what  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  children's  children  ? 
Most  corraption  always  tread  so  fast  npon  the  heels  of  re- 
fining development?  Or  may  it  not  be  possible  so  to  echoed 
onrselyes,  and  our  children,  as  rightly  to  enjoy  all  onr  gifts 
and  blessings  ?"  Our  author  is  quite  persuaded  that  a  new 
era  is  opening  upon  man,  through  the  world  of  art;  and  that, 
if  there  be  a  looking  "  toward  the  hills  whence  our  strength 
cometh,"  we  shall  not  look  in  vain,  o  Bat  we  must  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself. 
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•*  There  is  a  uniformity  of  character  in  the  Architecture  of  the  earliest 
civilized  races  wuh  wliich  w  e  have  acquaintance,  as,  lor  instance,  the 
Egyptian  and  Ninevite,  which  warrants  their  being  classed  together. 
Their  painting  is  comprised  in  their  archiiecLure.  It  is  simi)le  and  tnith- 
telliiig,  relating  events  children  tell  tales,  in  the  fewest  and  plainest 
words  J  without  variety  or  truth  of  outline;  one  story  being  the  type 
of  all.  Colors  are  all  positive,  and  strongly  laid  on.  In  architecture, 
we  have  the  same  simplicity  of  forms,  combined  with  majesty  and 
oddity  of  design*  It  can  hardly  be  called  grotesque,  yet  it  is  magnifi- 
'  cently  ideal,  saggestive  of  power  and  durability  throughout  No  one 
who  examines  it  can  fidl  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  working  ont  of  the 
ideas  of  the  few  by  the  hands  of  the  many.  The  people  were  mere 
tnadbinesy  whose  sole  tasks  were  to  repeat  these  ideas  according  to  a 
giyen  pattern  and  rale,  into  which  their  own  mind  no  more  entered 
than  into  the  faBbkming  of  bricks.  Gooseqnentty,  Art  in  these  conn- 
tries  was  the  mechanical  carrying  ont  by  slaves  of  the  imaginatioDS 
of  their  lords*  There  was  no  real  liib  or  natural  variety  in  it.  It 
embodied  those  essential  elements  of  sublimity  and  power,  which  are 
the  attributes  of  all  lofty  understandings  born  ia  abaulutc  rule.  In 
those  characteristics  it  has  never  been  surpassed;  but  it  perished  wiih 
the  despotism  that  gave  it  birth." — >.pp.  30,  31. 

Although  this  is  profoimdly  thought,  and  trae  in  the  main, 

we  should  be  inclined  to  take  issue  with  our  author  upon  at 
least  one  ]K)jiit.  Just  what  the  Pyrumids  were,  and  just 
what  Mount  Athos  would  have  been,  had  Alexander  the 
Great  undertaken  to  cany  out  the  atupendous  thought  of 
Dinocrates,  instead  of  reapectfolly  suggesting  that  the  whole 
country  round  about  ooidd  not  furnish  food  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  which  this  bold  projector  proposed  to  place  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  statue, — just  such  are  all  the  great 
predominating  archetypes  of  earth,  where  the  people  are  but 
the  slaves  of  an  autoerat,  who,  as  a  monarch  and  a  priest, 
occupies  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,''  his  train  Ming  the 
tempW  and  wear  themselves  out  in  hopeless  drudgery, 
laboring  to  represent  and  perpetuate  for  after  ages— whether 
in  Egypt  or  Mexico,  in  Hindostan  or  Assyria,  Greece  or 
Rome,  Yucatan  or  Russia,  it  matters  not— the  portentous 
dreaming  of  their  inexorable  master,  a  heartless  monolith 
at  best. 

And  we  are  laboring  under  a  strange  hallucination,  if  we 
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have  enooeeded  in  persoftding  onnelTes  that  the  world  has 

outgrown,  or  ever  will  outgrow,  such  slavery,  or  that  the 
people  arc  much  wiser  now  in  thi»  particular  than  they  were 
ia  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Pharaohs.  The  laborer 
is  nowhere  the  thinker,  except  just  so  four  as  he  ceases  to  be 
a  laborer*  The  moment  the  braitt  begins  to  work,  the  fingers 
grow  impatienti  and  weary  of  well-doing.  The  penmanship 
of  a  ready  writer  is  a  thonght-gauge.  The  more  yehemenUy 
he  thinks,  th('  more  impatient  you  tind  him  under  all  mechan- 
ical intomiptions  or  hiiidi  ranees ;  a  bad  pi  ii,  or.  greasy  paper, 
not  allowing  Iub  thoughts  to  flow  freely,  if  indeed  he  be  com* 
posing  and  not  copying,  will  betray  itself  in  a  ehaage  of 
style.  From  the  potter,  the  bricklayer,  and  the  honse-biiikkr, 
np  to  the  finisher  of  marble  stataary  or  of  tlie  golden  cnps  of 
CeHini,  the  originating  spirit -except  among  painters  and 
moulders  in  clay  —  does  not  often  labor,  any  more  than  the 
laborer  thinks.  The  time  has  gonr  bv,  perhaps  not  for  ever, 
when  **to  the  nightmare  moanings  of  Ambition's  breast,'^ 
^  gods  and  godlike  men  "  were  quarried  from  the  living 
look,  as  by  a  tfannderbolt,  and  for  that  very  reason  left,  as 
Hicbel  Aiigelo  left  his  greatest  works,  mifinisfaed  And  if 
we  claim  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  mighty  Pagans  who 
set  up  long  avLnucij  of  Sphinxes,  higher  than  our  highest 
houses,  and  all  alike,  without  variation  or  shadow  of  change; 
or  hewed  mountains  of  granite  into  temples,  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  stretching  a  mile  and  a  haif  along  an  ampbitbeatrs^ 
chiselled  and  sculptured  from  base  to  summit,  as  at  Eiom, 
in  the  heart  of  Hindostan ;  or  cut  a  highway  from  sea  to  sea, 
for  the  passage  of  two  ships  abreast,  as  did  Xerxes,  in  the 
mere  wantonness  of  untrammelled  po\v<T,  —  thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  author,  "working  out  the  ideas  of  the  tew  by 
the  bands  of  the  many,"— -we  have  only  to  look  at  our  rail- 
ways, traversing  empires,— at  onr  canals,  bridges,  tunnels) 
and  monmnents,— and  ask  onxaelves  bow  much  tiie  nniHi* 
tude  who  did  the  work  had  to  do  with  the  original  thought 

And  here  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  a  curious  illus- 
tration  of  this  unclianging,  if  not  almost  unchangeable,  law 
of  production,  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  what  follows 
about  Greece.  While  delivering  his  famous  lectures  at  Ed* 
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inbnrgh  —  the  modem  Athens  —  in  1863,  Mr.  Rtiskin  felt 
obliged  to  c;ill  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  a  new  building 
of  the  Greek  type,  where  the  stone-sculptors  of  Edinburgh 
had  been  reqaiied  to  multiply  from  the  original  pattern  fur* 
niahed  by  the  aichitect,  not  a  long  prooeBsion  of  gigantic 
phantoms  in  marble^  eizty  feet  high,—-  not  a  Menai  Bridge,  nor 
a  monnment  to  Nelson,— ^^bnt  a  monstions,  thongfa  exceed- 
ingly pitiful  misrepresentation  of  a  lion's  head,  ^ixli^-six  times 
repeated^  without  the  slightest  variation,  just  under  the  splitter 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  "  New  School  of  Design,"  — 
following  a  glodons  archetype  of  the  elder  Athens. 

If  the  landscape  gardening  of  his  day  troabied  Alexander 
Pope,  what  would  he  say  of  the  perpetual  lepetitions  of 
<nir  day  in  aicbiiectaie  and  aichitectaial  embeUishment  ? 
for  here,  too, 

**  Grove  nods  at  grove,  oat  h  alley  hjis  a  t  rother. 
And  half  the  pla^fiMin  just  reflects  the  other." 

Raskin  found  no  less  than  six  handred  and  seventy-eight 
windows,  in  one  single  stieet  of  Edinburgh,  and,  by  com- 
potation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  precisely  the 

same  style,  —  a  massive  lintel,  resting  on  square  cut  jambs,— 
within  the  best-bnilt  part  of  that  city  of  palaces. 

"  But,"  continues  our  author,  "  in  Greece  we  jEmd  the  op- 
posite of  all  this."  A  great  mistake,  by  the  way,  if  by  all 
this  he  means  what  the  words  following  the  passage  above 
quoted  import;  for  in  the  most  beautiful  types  of  Grecian 
architecture  ihete  was  little  or  no  variety,  —  no  play  of  the 
imagination,  —  and  no  embellishment  worth  naming,  unless 
we  reckon  the  triglyphs,  and  capitals  in  their  pomp  of  sculp- 
ture, with  the  warriors  and  horses,  the  Amazons  and  the  Cen- 
taurs, altogether,  not  as  manifestations  of  sculpture,  but  as 
mere  architectoial  emhdUishment ;  for  over  all  the  calm,  severe, 
and  awful  beauty  of  their  most  wonderful  creations,  there  lay 
tiie  shadow  of  an  everiasting,  unchangeable  sameness. 

To  the  North  and  the  East  —  to  the  barbarians  of  the 
Desert,  to  the  Goths,  and  the  Saracens  and  the  Persians  — 
are  we  to  go  for  richness,  variety,  and  appropriatenp?g  of 
decoration,  where  the  birds  play  among  the  flowers,  and  the 
grotesque  and  the  beaatifnl,  the  sublime  and  the  whimsical, 
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are  sometimes  found  iaterwo¥eii,  warp  aod  woof,  as  into  a 
lower  firmament. 

But  in  Greece  we  certainly  do  find  the  opposite  of  all  this. 
It  was  the  embodiment  of  physical  beanty,"  says  Hfr.  Jarvesy 
^  in  its  most  perfect  forms  and  happy  moods.  The  people 
gave  vent  to  their  imagination,  and  worked  out  the  results 
with  their  own  hands."  Not  so,  if  by  the  people  Mr.  Jarves 
means  any  very  large  number  of  the  people ;  or  any,  indeed, 
beyond  the  sculptors  and  builders  actually  employed  to  work 
ont  the  conceptions  of  the  antociat  with  whom  the  Parthe- 
non, or  the  temple  at  Fsstum,  like  the  Phidian  Jupiter,  the 
**  Olympian  Jove,"  originated.  And  again :  «  As  far  as  their 
religion  led  them,  they  went.  In  all  that  they  attempted, 
they  were  sincere.  They  watched  for  those  moments  when 
the  action  which  they  wished  to  represent  was  the  most  com* 
plete  and  in  harmony  with  the  entire  nature."  Here,  if  Mr. 
Jarves  will  permit  us  to  understand  that  by  they  he  means, 
not  the  peoj^  of  GIreeoe,  who  were  very  much  like  other 
people,  though  somewhat  more  enlightened  and  more  highly 
privileged  tliau  their  neighborly,  but  the  few  who  busied  them- 
selves with  working  out,  inch  by  inch,  the  great  architectural 
problems  of  the  fewer,  we  are  not  disposed  to  qviarrel  with 
his  proposition;  though  the  Greeks  were  perhaps  no  more 
chancterized  by  religiona  sinceiity  than  weie  the  Goths  or 
the  Saiaoens,  the  Hindoos  or  the  Persians. 

But  leaving  this  portion  of  the  book,  let  ue  come  to  that 
wilt  le  he  deals  more  diiectly  with  the  great  buoineis  aiid 
want  of  our  day  in  the  world  of  Art 

."The  rales  of  Art  are  absolate,"  be  sayi.  ^'Tbey  are  moral  laws 
impkoited  by  God  in  the  heart  of  natare,  and  are  indepeadent  of  ha* 
man  frailly  or  invention,  Absolnte  they  most  be^  because  they  are 
fixed  In  harmony ;  in  &cl»  ihey  are  the  harmeny  of  oreatioo*  It  is  ftr 
man  to  discover  and  apply  th^  He  may  depart  htm,  bat  he  caii> 
not  change  them.  He  may  outlaw  their  truths,  cramp  or  distort  their 
genius,  and  pervert  their  objuct^,  but  their  Divine  power  La  beyond 
fraud  or  violence.  They  are  superior  to  circumstance  and  human 
mutations,  for  they  are  Truth  itself'.  Art  is  indeed  often  perverted, 
because  man,  from  the  excessive  eultIvatio!i  of  his  sensual  nature,  seeks 
the  low  and  feeble.   But  whenever  its  professors  try  to  accommodato 
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H  to  fashion,  to  follow  and  not  lead  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  eacrifice 
its  truths  to  the  desires  of  a  Hesli-loving  world,  the  selfish  purprocs  of 
priestcraft  or  rain^^^lury  of  rulers,  and  thus  immer.'^e  I^eauty  in  the 
slouch  of  vulgar  deceit,  then  it  must  be  known  for  what  it  realljr  ia<« 
Abtifice.'* — pp.  66,  67, 

The  following,  though  somewhat  in  their  way  of  thinking, 

is  higher  ^^und  than  was  ever  taken  by  Goethe  aiul  Schiller, 
and,  being  both  honestly  and  eloquently  said,  must  be  heark- 
ened to. 

"  The  asflociatbns  of  Beauty  are  only  thoM  of  virtiie  and  life ;  wh3«t 
its  ccmverse,  Falsehood,  finds  companionship  solely  with  sin  and  death. 
Its  inissioii  is  to  soften  the  hcaiL  ot  man.  By  it  the  ravage  is  prompt- 
ed to  Lis  first  step  towards  refinement.  Among  civilized  races,  it 
requires  but  to  he  exhibited  by  Art,  in  the  full  strength  of  iis  moral 
loTeliness,  to  purity  the  intellect  from  the  dross  of  worldly  aspiration, 
and  to  stimulate  its  faculties  to  the  full  expansion  of  their  powers. 
Without  the  perfect  union  of  Art  with  moral,  as  well  as  physical 
Beauty,  there  i»  danger  of  its  becoming  the  mere  instromeiit  of  mental 
dissipation  among  the  cultivated  elasses,  and  of  sensual  excitement 
among  the  Tolgar;  eo  that  we  moBt  not  consider  Art  as  genuine  In 
ebaracter,  or  as  true  to  its  missioo,  except  in  proportion  as  it  embodies 
d7  the  trath  it  is  capable  of  expressing." — pp.  67,  68. 

Such  lessons  are  needed,  and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
beiieve  that  the  people  are  qaite  ready  for  them.  And  though 
it  may  be  inie,  that  among  the  many  who  are  supposed  to  be 
awake,  watching  and  waiting  for  new  revelations  in  the 
world  of  Art,  so  long  foretold  and  so  passionately  hoped  for, 
as  the  signa  a.rc  niultiplied  about  their  way,  aiiU  tlic  openings 
grow  larger,  tlic  skies  !)ri£jhtcr,  and  the  glimpses  clearer,  are 
thousands  of  unbelievers,  here  because  they  know  too  much, 
and  there  because  they  know  too  little ;  yet  are  there  always 
a  lofty  few  that  stand  like  Saul  among  the  princes  of  Israel, 
head  and  shonMers  above  their  fellows,  overtoj^iplng  and  out- 
shining them  aU,  who  must  continue  to  believe  and  hope, 
through  all  the  discuuragcments  of  their  day,  that  every  iorni 
of  regenerated  Art  will  become  the  handmaid  of  Virtue,  and 
the  servant  of  God,  —  answering  to  the  higher  instincts  and 
better  wants  of  our  nature.  If  these  have  no  fire  shut  up  in 
their  bones,  they  have  something  better  for  all  the  common 
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purposes  of  life,  —  earnestness  and  wartnthi  heartiness  and 
trust,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  nor  counterfeiteiL 
Watch  the  faces  of  the  multitade  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  picture,  and  yon  will  be  satisfied.  Their  lighted  eyes 
and  agitated  months  will  sometimes  betray  the  inward  stir^ 
rinc;,  ui  J  woe  to  them  and  theirs  if  they  have  to  smother  it,  or 
to  tlciiy  their  master.  We  are  not  all  earth  :  and  our  higher 
nature  will  make  itself  understood,  sooner  or  later.  Even  the 
feeblest  have  their  paroxysms  of  strength,  while  the  blindest 
see  visions,  and  the  lowliest  among  us  may  take  upon  them- 
selves another  shape,  if  their  long-hidden,  original  brightness 
be  troubled  or  profaned,  and  when  we  are  least  looking  for  it 
leap,  iransfigured,  to  their  feet. 

Are  we  not,  as  a  people,  beginning  to  busy  ourselves  with 
many  a  deep  question  which  our  fathers  dared  not  look  in  the 
face  ?  And  are  there  not  many  among  us,  who  desire  to 
know  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  cost  what  it  may,  if  the 
questioning  be  not  unlawful^  ^  many  who  are  constantly 
asking,  Are  we  alone,  of  all  God's  shining  ones,  to  fall  asleep 
in  our  courses,  and  stop  for  ever  on  our  appointed  way  up- 
ward? And  what  is  more  encouraging,  we  are  not  so  easily 
satisfied,  or  silenced,  or  put  oil',  as  our  fathers  sometimes  were, 
with  answers  irom  the  spelling-book.  We  are  detennined,  in 
short,  to  see  for  ourselves,  to  understand  for  ourselves,  to  judge 
for  ourselves,  to  meddle  with  what  questions  we  please,  and 
if  we  are  led  astray,  being  honest  in  our  purpose,  to  abide 
unflinchingly  by  the  consequences,  —  *Mo  stand  the  hazard 
of  the  die,"  —  though  a  brave,  yet  a  fearful  spirit,  if  it  wander 
long  untroubled  or  unrebuked,  but  less  fearful,  perhaps,  than 
a  sluggish  or  self-satisfied,  unquestioning  submissiveness. 

As  a  people,  and  in  our  larger  cities  and  more  thrifty  vil- 
lages,  we  are  no  longer  to  be  put  off  with  tolerable  music,  nor 
with  tolerable  poetry,  nor  with  anything  else  indeed  which  is 
barely  tolerable ;  we  sometimes  prefer  the  intolerable,  or  the 
impossible,  just  for  the  sake  of  having  our  own  way,  and 
showing  that  we  have  outgrown  the  prejudices  of  our  yoiuh 
and  the  teachings  of  our  grandmothers.  Nor  should  this  be 
much  wondered  at ;  for,  as  a  people,  we  are  fast  approaching 
that  period  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  at  which  the  wonde^ 
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ful  is  preferred  to  the  beautiful  and  the  just|  and  no  truth  is 
mnch  cared  for  unless  it  astonishes.  Everywhere  the  same 
spirit  is  to  be  found.  Alike  in  our  ehurches  and  our  theatres, 
in  our  senate-chambers  and  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  con> 
cert-rooms  and  at  our  platform-gatherings,  we  are  constantly 
Teuiiudcd  of  Dr.  Jolinsou's  reply  to  the  foolibli  mother,  who 
had  just  been  sotting  off  her  daui^hter  upon  a  rattlinsr  p'lvcr  of 
music,  and  wanted  his  opinion  of  the  performance,  it  being  so 
very  difficult,  —  "  Yes,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "very  dif- 
ficult indeed, —would  it  were  impossible  I " 

But  with  a  growing  desire  to  uplift  ourselves,  though  we 
may  often  overdo  the  business,  and,  after  dropping  into  a 
lower  atmosphere,  have  to  begin  anew,  we  need  a  little  hon- 
est help  now  and  then,  else  we  lose  our  footliold  on  a  new 
path,  or  grow  dizzy  and  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains  of 
unbelief,  dreary  and  hopeless.  Once  committed  upon  any 
subject,  whether  momentous  or  trifling,  we  are  very  slow  to 
see,  and  still  slower  to  acknowledge,  our  blunders. 

Abroad,  according  to  our  author,  —  whose  large  experience 
and  great  conscientiousness  entitle  him  to  be  heard  with 
fieivor,  — 

Science  is  degraded  into  a  system  of  ways  and  means  to  best  per* 
petnate  and  vary  the  pleasures  of  sense.  Life  is  valued  solely  for 
what  it  offers  for  the  eojoyment  of  the  niaterial  natoreof  man.  The 
spirit  shrinks  from  this  perversion  of  the  tme  purposes  of  its  fleshly 

habitation,  and  cither  dies  away  to  an  occasionally  'still,  small  voice,* 
or,  leaving  man  altogether,  he  becomes  a  believer  solely  in  what  he 
hears,  sees,  and  iVels  with  his  external  sense.  There  if  no  inner  life 
left  in  him.  A  practical  atheist,  he  denies  what  he  cannot  weigh, 
measure,  or  analyze." —  p.  16. 

With  such  ^  practical  atheists,"  there  is  no  dealing  to  ad- 
vantage.   God  must  have  no  secrets  hidden  from  them. 

Without  claiming  to  be  gods,  they  insist  on  comprehending 
God  ;  and  there  is  no  nicviiifestation  of  cliaractcr  among  them 
so  universal  and  so  die^tinguishing,  perhaps,  as  a  habit  of  pro- 
pounding unanswerable  questions,  —  questions,  that  is,  which 
they  know,  and  will  if  hardly  pressed  acknowledge,  to  be  un- 
answerable, —  questions,  in  short,  which  none  but  God  can 
answer.  Of  course,  therefore,  if  their  belief  is  to  depend  upon 
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haviiig  aiich  questions  first  answered,  and  such  mysteries 
cleared  up,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy*  They  never 
can  believe. 

^  Buty"  contiDaM  oar  anUiory  ^  the  Miise  of  beau^  be  cannot  indeed 
wholly  extingnlah;  bat  it  it  confined  to  external  Ibrm  and  eolor^  and 
degraded  to  the  low  aitoation  of  a  pander.  All  naCore  is  resolrod  into 
iense.  If  God  tiiere  be,  he  is  a  distant  and  oaeertain  being,  all- 
powerful  doubtless,  and  surelj  all  capricious.  Study  will  not  find  him 
out.  Why  vex  our  minds  Avitli  what  we  cannot  comprehend  1  Suf- 
ficient for  us  that  cat  and  sleep!  We  can  underat;uid  >>auii(\  be- 
cause we  see  her.  Beyond  this  it  is  all  dark  ;  cease  to  trouble  ua  with 
theories  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  mntter.  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage ronminn  to  a  large  proportion  of  tlic  educated  cla^uies  in  Kurope. 
They  iiavc  shrunk  from  avowing  them&elves  atheists  heretofore,  from 
fear  of  loss  of  position,  or  some  of  the  earthly  joys  for  which  they  sacri- 
fice their  souls.  Their  numbers  now  embolden  them  to  openly  avow 
their  sentiments.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  general  tone  of 
European  refined  aocietj  is  open  or  concealed  atheism,  while  the  wauB 
of  the  populadon  are  steeped  in  snperstition  sesroely  less  fatal  to  their 
true  dignity  as  bdngt  capable  of  becooiing  even  aa  the  angels  in  heav- 
en."— pp.  16^  17. 

There  is  much  truth  in  what  follows,  —  perhaps  too  much; 
though  it  must  be  understood  with  certain  quaiiiicationSiaach 
as  every  honest  believer  will  make  for  himaelf. 

^Xha  abettor  of  this  moral  ruin  is  the  CSrarch  as  now  constituted. 
Between  Pkotestaatism  and  Romanism  there  is  indeed  the  wide  gulf 

of  individual  freedom  of  thought  Consequently,  the  hope  of  niaii  and 
Ids  ultimate  progre^js  to  tlie  completion  ol  hi  -  ])crsonality  lies  exclusively 
with  the  former.  But  the  preachers  of  both  Lave  become  Ijliiid  leaders 
ot  ihe  bhnd.  The  former  limit  their  vision  to  irreconcilable  dogmas 
and  creeds,  and  tlje  latter  to  ceremonicii  from  which  the  essence  has 
long  since  tied.  BoUi  are  more  anxious  to  j)reserve  tlieir  own  than 
Grod's  kingdom.  Both  tiammel  thought,  though  in  diHereat  ways. 
Both  not  only  fail  in  satisfying  the  entire  man,  but  shock  his  reason 
and  cramp  his  soul.  Protestantism  is  not  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  priesterafi^  Romanism  is.  Which  is  better  fiv  man  as  a  whole, 
their  respective  boundaries  show.  The  difierence  between  the  two  is 
the  actual  distinction  between  England  and  Spaiui  Italy  and  the  Unitp 
ed  States.  Still,  it  is  obvious  to  every  close  observer,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  both  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  among  the  cultivated 
classes,  is  now  toward  sceptidsm."  <— pp.  17,  18. 
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ThiB,  if  irae,  were  indeed  appalling.  But  is  it  true  ?  Are 
we  to  understand  our  author  to  mean,  that  the  tendency  of 

the  cultivated  classes  is  more  strongly  toward  scepticism 
than  it  has  bren  in  any  previous  age  ?  If  so.  we  are  ready  to 
take  issue  with  him.  That  there  is  such  a  tendency,  always 
and  every wheroi  we  admit ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  deny  that 
it  has  been  growing  stronger  since  the  days  of  Charles  IL  and 
Rochester  and  Bolingbroke,  Bayle  and  Hobbes,  Descartes  and 
Volncy,  Voltaire,  Frederic  of  F^sia,  and  Thomas  Paine,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  horrible  atroci- 
ties that  followed  the  national  renunciation  of  God,  and 
nothing  of  the  Encyclopedists. 

But  to  the  main  object  of  the  book)  — that  which  concerns 
Art,  and  especially  Painting. 

**  Tiie  law  of  Taste  is  harmony.  It  rroates  refinement,  and  places 
pocicty  at  repose  with  itself.  The  in(li\  i<lual  or  nation  deficient  in 
taste  may  be  sincere,  vigorous,  and  powi  iTiil  ;  hut  neither  can  he  in 
complete  harmony  with  themselves  and  the  surrounding  world  until 
they  have  submitted  to  its  aotltening  influences.  Consistent  with 
virtue,  it  adds  grace  to  religion.  To  man  it  ia  what  Beauty  is  to  Na- 
tare, — its  smUe." — p.  84. 

Of  the  four  hundred  pages  going  to  make  up  the  volume, 
three  fourths  perhups  abound  in  vigorous  and  thougljtful 
criticisms  upon  the  old  masters  and  a  few  of  the  modern,  — 
such  criticisms  too  as  no  mere  connoisseur  or  amateur  could 
have  written.  They  are  evidently  the  result  of  long  and  care- 
fhl  stndy  and  practice,  and  are  oftentimes  elaborated  with 
so  much  significance  and  tmth,  as  to  show  that  none  bnt  a 
painter  full  of  enthusiasm  uud  ripe  experience  could  have 
suggested  them  ;  and  though  we  cannot  agree  with  some  of 
the  opinions  about  Correggio,  Domenichino,  Claude,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Murillo,  Turner,  and  others,  yet  in  the  main  we  coin- 
cide with  the  author,  and  are  led,  not  only  to  hope,  but  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  a  book  at  this  very  time  is  wanted,  and  will 
be  sought  for,  stndied,  and  highly  prized  by  the  cultivated 
classes  of  our  land,  whatever  may  be  their  tendencies  toward 
unbelief,  and  after  a  time  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  very  best  portion  of  the  book,  however,  and  the  newest 
by  far,  has  to  do  with  landscape,  —  a  department  of  painting 
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which  seems  to  have  sprang  into  heeh  life  within  a  ^sw  years, 

—  like  "Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,"  — all  '  armed  in 
golden  panoply  complete " ;  and  everywhere,  while  reading" 
these  pages,  one  is  constantly  expecting  some  great  land- 
scape painter  to  appear.  Nor  will  he  be  disappointed,  if  he 
can  satisfy  himself  wiih  suggestions  and  glimpses.  For  ex- 
ample :  — 

"  The  Carracci  led  the  way  to  a  genuine  love  of  landscape.  Earnest, 
industrious,  and  universal  in  their  studies,  they  sought  to  free  this  por- 
tion of  Nature  from  its  merely  subordinate  position  in  Axt^  and  to  ele- 
vate it  to  a  distinct  branch.  Previous  to  thi%  it  had  been  used  simply 
as  an  accessory.  Symbolism  had  given  it  a  pure  and  sinoN^  ideality, 
witfaont  variety ;  hinting  at  its  elements  rather  than  expressing  them, 
yet  canying  the  spectator  always  into  dear  skies  and  pleasant  fieUs^ 
leaving  him  amidst  its  sweetest  flowers.  There  was  always  a  conge- 
niality between  the  celestial  and  earthly  simplicity  and  beanty,  which 
appealed  warmly  to  the  heart.  Titian  was  the  first  great  natural  land- 
scapist."-— pp.  258,  259. 

Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  piepamtion  for  raising 
landscape  to  a  just  and  equal  companionship  with  the  high- 
est poetical,  religions,  and  diamatic  achievemento  in  |»otoiial 

representation. 

Titian/*  be  continnee, "  made  sparing  nse  of  variety;  hat  his  fuel- 
ing was  tme^  and  his  expression  eorreot.  When  we  reflect  on  what  he 
suggested  of  the  great  harmonies  of  the  natural  worMi  even  in  the 
secondary  part  he  gave  to  landscape,  it  is  veally  wonderiU  that 

artists  did  not  see  its  value  as  an  independent  source  of  beauty  and 
instruction.  A  century  passed  before  this  was  understood,  and  then 
oniy  imperfectly." — p.  259. 

**  Correggioi  considering  his  time,  took  periups  the  greatest  step  in 
divesting  landscape  Art  of  its  previous  stiffiiess  and  Ibrmalism.  He 
attempts  the  freedom  and  grace  of  Nature,  partienlarly  m  his  fin^ 
grounds.  To  Titian,  however,  landscape  is  most  indehted*  Although 
he  never  wholly  freed  himself  from  the  old  system,  yet  his  landscapes, 
as  a  whole,  are  simple  and  broad  in  chaiacter,  giving  the  general 
features  of  Nature,  though  not  its  variety.  That  which,  however,  he 
rendered  in  furcj^round  detail  is  given  with  perfect  fidelity  of  fuiin  and 

colur.     Grandeur  and  majesty  were  his  eliief  aims  .Suiue- 

timcs,  as  in  his  St.  Catherine  in  the  Pitti  palace,  the  clouds  are  hard 
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md  monstrous,  rendering  bia  dietant  hlUs  of  blue,  in  eompariaoii|  qnite 
tEanapoient  Theee  effects  wei%  however,  befiira  bis  style  in  tbis 
btandi  was  faXtj  ibnned.  Latei^  partkulaily  m  bis  trees,  be  was  iin« 
liyafled*  bolib  in  tnith  of  qnalitj  and  ontline.  In  general,  his  water  is 
liquid,  and  bis  earth  dry,  telling  with  solidity  against  the  skyv  while  his 
light  is  subtly  and  equally  diffiued  tbroughont  bis  pictures. 

•*  Tintorelli  felt  landscape,  and  had  a  greater  grasp  of  imagination, 
but  with  less  ability  in  technical  exprea^jiuD,  tiiiai  Titian."  —  pp.  380, 
381. 

"Salvafor  Eosa  gives  confused  representations  of  tlie  natiiial  world. 
Much  that  is  false  in  qnalitj  or  strained  in  sentiment  he  mixes  with 
occasional  hits  of  truth,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  Nature.  He  had  pow- 
er and  willy  but  lacked  judgment  and  patience."  —  p.  382. 

^  Salvator  Rosa  seized  upon  a  few  features,  and  in  a  half-robber,  half- 
artist-like  manner  Tigorouflty  gave  vent  to  his  new  passion,  in  a  medl^ 
of  coarseness  and  refinement,  truth  and  ftlsitj,  that  alternately  per* 
plexea  and  pleases.  To  Claude  Lorraine  was  resenred  the  kej  of 
Nature's  bveliness,  in  her  great  elements  of  earth,  sky,  and  water.  He 
introduced  the  complete,  healthfiil  landscape,  striving  to  express  both 
particular  and  general  truth."  —  p.  259. 

Beautiful  and  just  as  is  the  general  estimate  of  Claude  in 
this  and  the  follo»wiiig  passage,  only  those  can  attest  its  truth 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  him  at  their  lei- 
sare,  and  neither  through  copies  nor  through  such  specimens 

as  arc  most  of  the  renowned  pictures  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  Louvre,  but  in  others  of  much  less  pretension,  cooler 
and  quieter.  For  the  distinguibliiiig  characteristics  of  Claude, 
after  all,  are.  not  those  which  soonest  catch  the  eye,  and  are 
*  most  frequently  repeated,  filling  the  hearts  and  the  memory  of 
the  multitude  with  the  golden  glow  of  a  sunmier  atmosphere, 
or  with  that  everlasting  sun  in  a  fog.  By  &r  the  most  won- 
derful  of  his  pictures  are  modest,  unobtrusive,  low-toned,  and 
full  of  elaborated,  iinexaggcmtcd  truthfuliiess.  In  the  render- 
ing of  space,  and  in  the  representation  of  water  that  feels 
dunp,  and  air  that  you  can  breathe,  he  is  unequalled.  His 
power  is  not  evinced  in  the  huddling  together  of  huge,  un- 
shapely piles  of  aichitectme,  such  as  you  find  in  so  many  of 
his  larger  pictures,  where  he  introduces  the  Villa  de'  Medici, 
for  example,  into  the  port  of  Ostia;  or  the  columns  mid 
temples  of  the  Foium,  into  all  sorts  of  pictures.    These  are 
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the  painter's  idiosyncrasies,  which  may  be  snccessfully  coun- 
terfeited, or  caricatured,  and  are  always  remembered;  they 
are  not  Mb  characteristicsi  which  are  inimitable  and  ontrans* 
latable. 

**In  Claude  we  sec  more  truthful  results  from  inferior  natural  abili- 
ties. He  Lad  no  invention  or  taste  in  composition.  Consequently  his 
landscapes  in  general  are  unpleasantly  artificial,  indeed,  I  may  say, 
little  in  thought.*  But  in  his  direct  studii  s  from  Nature,  —  at  all 
events  in  one,  the  *  Roman  Campagna  belbre  Sunrise,*  in  a  private  i  <  J- 
lection,  comparatively  untouched,  —  there  arc  more  breadth,  space,  and 
atmosphere,  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  painting  of  his.f  An 
munjured  Clandc  is  a  rare  object.  Almost  every  one  of  his  pictures 
lias  been  more  or  less  skinned^  to  use  an  expressive  term,  hj  the  care- 
lessness of  eleaDer8.t 

"  A  sea-view  of  Claade's,  In  the  Academy  of  St  Lake  at  Borne,  and 
in  the  Dalwich  Gallery,  near  London,  a  small  pictnre,  called,  I  believB^ 
tlie  ^Enchanted  CSasile,*  and  two  others  in  the  coUectioiis  of  Hiv 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Baring,  moBi  fiivorably  present  his  rare  merits.  In 
depth  and  unity  of  color,  subtle  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  spariLhng 
liquidity  of  water,  solidity  of  stone,  and  opacity  of  earth  and  trans- 
parency of  atmosphere,  they  are  unrivalled."  —  pp.  382,  3S3. 

Here  perhaps  we  have  another  glimpse  of  the  truth. 

*  During  the  summer  of  1854  I  was  in  Venice  refreshmg  my  mind 
amid  its  artistic  treasures.  Being  one  day  in  the  church  of  Santa 

Maria  della  Salute,  or  rather  in  the  sacristy,  1  noticed  eivj  r  a  young 
American,  whose  a2)pearance  denoted  a  cultivated  miu  i.  Hi«  ob- 
servant eye  ranged  at  once  over  the  pictures,  selcctincr  instinctively 
those  of  most  merit,  and  sparing  neither  time  nor  paintul  observation  to 


•  How  artiiiciAl  ?  If  ho  had  no  inventbil  or  taste,  he  must  liATe  copied  what  be 
sftw,  and  with  great  f^nthfulnesg,  which  mmt  of  oonne  hsvQ  remlied  in  s  natml, 
and  not  an  artiti(  ial  picture,  however  unplcasing'. 

f  It  may  he  mentioued  here,  that  thi^  fine  picture  is  now  in  the  Athenxum  Gallery 
of  Boston,  where  it  is  to  remain  awhile,  we  understand,  bcfoixj  it  goes  al.ro;ul. 

|lAthepletiinidtecedtolatheiin««diBgiioto,  there  are  to  be  found  only  two 
paiisget  ofa qmitionaUe dmsder :  out,  aUgMnroep,  along  the  faft  bete  of  the 
moDntaina,  not  easfljr  distingiiisbed;  and  the  odier,  a  farownufa  tmt  In  dw  m?iMlB 
distance,  among  the  houses,  of  two  or  three  incfaei  in  lengtli,  perhaps,  by  a  qaarter 
of  an  inch  in  breatlth,  accordincr  to  our  present  rceollection ;  harmonizing  well 
enongh,  to  be  sure,  though  not  like  the  touches  of  Claude  himself,  and  tlearly  of  a 
much  later  period.  A  picture  of  this  great  master  which  has  not  been  seriously 
tampered  with,  uor  mended,  nor  spoiled  by  varnishing,  nor  skinned,  were  well  worth 
our  tnoit  patioit  study. 
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make  biouelf  master  of  their  spirit  and  treatment  Churches  are  eveiy* 
where  provex^ially  un&^omble  to  the  proper  exhibition  ef  paintrngs. 

Li  this  instance  the  best  arc  placed  at  a  raost  awkward  height,  con- 
sidcrin<^r  the  narrowness  of  the  room,  lor  the  range  of  the  eye,  while 
Titian's  occupy  the  ceiling  some  forty  feet  above  tin  head,  and  can  be 
seen  only  by  lying  flat  on  one'd  back  on  tho  stono  iloor,  and  gazing 
Upward.  In  thi'^  position,  for^^etfiil  of  all  el^e,  did  the  yoiin<T  AmericaQ 
place  himself,  for  the  more  full  gratification,  or  X  shonld  say  apprecia- 
tioB,  of  the  masters,  whose  works  he  had  come  to  stady.  His  deport* 
ment  and  critietBm  showed  a  determination  to  test  the  respective  merits 
of  the  artists,  regardless  of  personal  disoemfort,  and  to  the  fuU  eactent  of 
his  knowledge  and  drcnmHtances*** — pp>  2, 8« 

How  could  the  followinc^  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
any  but  a  landscape  painter?  What  connoisseur  —  what 
amateur  —  ever  talked  in  this  way,  or  ever  felt  what  is  here 
said  of  elfecte  1 

**The  rfiief  quality  of  water  is  liquidity;  of  earth,  in  distinction, 

dryness ;  of  stone,  hardness ;  and  of  air,  transparency.  That  which 
unites  qualities  into  one  harmonious  mass  of  color,  each  tint,  light  or 
shadow,  subdued  to  its  proper  gradation,  or  unison  in  respect  to  the  effect 
as  a  whole,  is  called  *tone.*  These  two  are  the  key-notes  of  painters. 
Without  a  proper  comprehension  of  both,  their  labors  are  as  unknown 
tongues. 

^  In  sky,  the  first  effect  that  we  should  seek  is  space.  Unfortunately 
it  is  that  which  is  least  often  given.  Tricks  of  chtaro-oscuro  will  bring 
objects  otU  of  a  canvas*  but  that  art  which  takes  the  eye  in^  and 
obliges  us  to  feel  the  quality  of  an  atmosphere^  warm,  transparent, 
alive,  infinite,  the  tremulous  movement  of  the  vapoiy  air,  or  the  clearfi> 
ness  of  the  cloudless  skj,  into  the  abyss  of  which  Uie  sight  may  gaze 
until  the  eyeballs  ache  to  bursting  and  not  find  a  spot  on  which  to  rest, 
has  never  been  more  than  suggested  by  a  few  artists.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  sky  is  particularly  susceptible  of  successful  treatment,  firom 
its  great  dependence  upon  color.  Clouds  having  no  bodily  shape  are  to 
be  drawn  in  color.  If  its  gradations  are  managed  as  Nature  manages 
hers,  imitating  her  subtle  transitions  and  aerial  touchings,  avoiding 
IcMuiing  the  caiivaa  with  positive  or  opa(|iifi  colors,  alteniating  and 
scumbling,  not  by  scores  of  times,  but  by  ImiHlrrds,  and  more  with  the 
fingers  than  the  brush,  something  approaching  Heaven's  handiwork  may 
be  given.  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  treat  of  Art  technically. 
Each  artist  has  his  favorite  methods,  the  result  of  his  experience. 
Therefore,  what  may  appear  to  me  as  worthy  of  experiment  may,  after 
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ally  be  but  the  approved  pnetioe  of  bundredB.  Stfll,  in  doad  eflfocts, 
aerial  perspective^  and,  in  facti  in  eartb  and  water  generally,  wbere 
breadtb  and  depth  are  to  be  given,  I  think  that  the  earefol  stndy  of 
the  principles  by  which  Nature  produces  her  qualities  of  light,  wiH 
lead  to  a  new  era  of  landscape  Art. 

**  Hitherto,  with  a  few  partial  exceptions  to  be  afterwards  mentioned, 
we  have  had  for  sky,  flat,  hard  surfaces  of  opaque  color,  coming;  for- 
ward of  anything  else  in  the  picture,  and  often  firmer  than  the  rock 
beneath.  Indeed,  we  feel  that  we  shonld  get  such  paiTitin«j5  nenrer 
ri^ht  by  inverting  them.  Then  the  earth  wonld  hare  something  ffm* 
to  rest  upon,  unless  the  artist  has  unfortunately  attempted  water,  and 
libelled  that  into  a  black  and  glutinous  mass,  like  the  seas  of  Back- 
hoysen.  We  can  walk  dry-shod  over  almost  all  the  water  ever  painted, 
and  as  for  skies,  they  would  echo  the  Strokes  of  a  hammer.  I 
peal  to  the  galleries  of  Europe  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion." — pp. 
120-122. 

Supposing  all  these  to  be  w  luit  \vc  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  suppose,  the  puggestions  of  a  living  landscape-painter, 
then  we  are  justified,  not  only  in  hoping  for,  but  in  expecting, 
a  new  era*  Bat  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bat  the  notiona 
of  Mr.  Jarves  himself,  who  saysi  <^  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
preferred  to  troat  more  to  my  own  feeling  than  to  leadingi 
investigating  Art  itself  in  place  of  studying  erudite  treatises ; 
ill  fact,  I  have  read  but  little  on  the  subject;  my  time  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  mainly  occupied  in  seeking  to  compreiiend 
Art-language,  and  to  test  the  correctness  of  intuitive  feel- 
ing by  the  sculptured  and  pictorial  truths  of  its  masters";— 
then  have  we  little  to  hope ;  and  that  which  has  been  will 
continae.  But  we  believe  better  things.  And  we  find  our 
justification  in  two  or  three  valuable  foot-notes  by  Mr.  Jarves, 
where  he  speaks  of  Mr,  Page,  of  his  talents,  and  of  certain 
discoveries  lately  made  by  him,  of  great  importance  in  the 
world  of  Art ;  one  being  a  scale  whereby  the  gradations  of  a 
picture  may  be  instantly  measured  and  guaged ;  and  the  other 
a  law  of  proportion,  whefeby  the  human  figure  may  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  with  nnening  precision,  by  any  tol^ 
able  draughtsman,  so  that  an  error  may  be  instantly  detected. 
And  then  we  have  the  following,  the  truth  of  which  there  are 
many  good  judges  ready  to  attest. 

America  has  the  promise  of  a  distinguished  artist  in  Mr.Tilten, 
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now  in  Rome.*  Among  the  fV w  landscapes  that  lie  has  painted,  there 
are  some  that  are  natural  poems,  vital  with  thought.  He  has  yet 
fully  to  exp^e^^  luraself.  But  in  the  qualities  of  the  lamlscape,  the 
makinrr  fvh  the  ditl^  reiice  l)ct\v(  cii  earth,  atmosphere,  and  water,  his 
works  in  these  particulars  are  unrivalled.  The  eye  brings  not  up  upon 
opaque  paint,  bat  passes  into  space  ;  quivering,  moist  air,  peopled  with 
cloud-forms,  varied  and  delicate  in  shape  and  color,  like  the  harmonies 
of  Nature  itself.  So  sorpriiMng  are  his  atmospherical  effects,  that,  upon 
inverting  his  pictures,  the  spectators  have  complained  of  being  made 
diasjr  hj  the  apparenft  aerial  molion.t  Mr.  Page,  another  American  at 
Bocne^  in  color,  expression,  and  feeling  has  the  attributes  of  a  great 
artist.  No  painter  of  modem  times,  io  color  and  sdentifio  knowledge, 
particalari  J  in  his  portraits,  so  nearly  approaches  Titian."^  pp.  392, 898. 

But  our  notice  of  this  very  valuable  work  must  be  brought 
to  a  close,  though  we  would  willingly  give  other  extracts,  and 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  other  elevating  opinions,  if 
the  reasonable  limits  of  a  review  wonld  allow  us  to  do  so. 

We  will  conclude,  therefore,  with  another  reference  to  Titian, 
which  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest  and  truest  passages 
in  the  book  ;  and  we  are  the  more  ready  to  do  this,  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  on  exhibition  here,  side  by  side  with 
the  Claude  above  referred  to,  a  cabinet  Danae  by  Titian,  lately 
discovered,  which  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  for  a  mas- 
terpiece by  some  of  the  best  judges,  and,  among  others,  by 
Page  himself,  certainly  qualified,  if  ever  man  was  by  long 
years  of  study  and  great  original  genius,  employed  in  copying 
Titian's  pictures,  to  speak  advisedly  in  the  matter, 

«  The  'Yenas*  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence  is  his  most  wonderful 
exhibition  of  artistic  skill  in  color.  Those  who  are  not  technically  ao- 
quainted  with  the  difficolties  to  be  overcome  in  the  management  of  this 
subject  will  fail  to  appreciate  its  success.  Titian  did  not  paint  this 
picture  to  show  a  nude  fij^ire,  but  to  exhibit  his  power  over  light  and 
color  in  their  most  difiiculL  cumbinations,  without  the  aid  of  the  usual 
effects  of  shadow,  and  other  art-subtleties,  by  which  an  inferior  artist 

*  Lately  }icrc  on  a  visit,  bringing  with  him  the  Titian  and  the  Clftnde  sow  in 
oar  Boston  Achenfeum  Gallery. 

t  This  win  never  be  thoaght  possible  but  by  those  who  have  stretched  themselves 
ont  upon  liieir  backs,  or  looked,  while  stooping,  at  m  wide  landscape  and  flpatiiig 
iky,  or  at  aoj  skj,  as  we  see  it  reflected  hi  dear,  ttntronbled  water^  as  wiien 
looking  down  ftom  a  badge. 
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would  bare  sought  to  cover  his  weak  poiitts.  As  a  work  of  Art»  it  m 
&r  superior  to  the  renowned  ^  Venus  de'  Medici/  which  stands  beneaflt. 
He  has  given  the  delicate  roseatic  tsnts  of  flesh  their  most  lovelj  ok- 
pressioii,  in  contrast  with  the  white  of  linen,  and  in  the  full  ^are  of 

daylight ;  treatiog  the  whote  i^ply,  jet  embodying  truths  of  Art  in  a 
manner  so  fidthfiil  to  Nature,  that  no  artist  has  yet  been  found  to  riyal 

him.  Examine  the  outlines  of  his  flesh !  There  is  no  sharpness  in 
them.  They  disaj)pcar  gradually  in  atmosphere,  in  soft  ami  distinct 
form,  lialf  displayin":  and  half  snprpref^ting  the  natural  curvatures. 
As  m  looking  upoii  llie  best  Greek  siiatiie?,  we  feci  that  tlir  anau.iiiy 
is  perft^ct,  but  do  not  tbiiik  <if  it.  Ills  lle«h  is  warm  and  ^l»iingy. 
So  subtly  are  hi^  tints  managed,  that  the  eutire  unity  oi  glowing 
life  rrposes  in  the  figure.  Generous  blood  lies  underneath  that 
soft  skin.  Look  also  at  the  transparent  shadows :  they  darken,  but 
conceal  notliing;  jou  know  they  are  trembling  shadows,  not  opaque 
paint,  as  with  common  artists.  With  what  consummate  art  has  Titian 
husbanded  his  power  of  light  in  this  picture  1  It  illuminates  itself;  and 
jet  there  is  nothing  in  it  higher  than  half-light.  Erery  tint  is  snbdaed 

and  cool,  but  the  whole  picture  is  transparent  and  hamonious.  

"Where  he  cannot  rival  Nature,  he  suggests  her  in  so  skilful  a  manner 
diat  we  forget  her  scale  in  bis  Art.  There  is  labor  hicaleulable  in  this 
picture,  but  no  evidences  of  it  are  obtnided  upon  the  sight.  Indeed,  so 
natural  is  the  whole,  thai  its  merit  is  often  forgotten  in  the  appaicul 
freedom  of  execution."  —  pp.  oil,  ol'2. 

Much  of  all  this  would  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  Danae, 
now  here.  She  is  lying  at  full  length,  upon  a  low,  suinpiuous 
couch,  partly  supported  upon  her  right  elbow  resting  on  a 
rich  velvet  cushion,  heavy  with  golden  fringe  and  cotton  tas* 
seUf  the  beautiful  hand  falling  with  that  expression  of  languid 
warmth,  and  sleepy,  indolent  helplesBnessi  which  the  patriarch 
of  painters  delighted  in  repieaentlng  even  to  the  last,  and 
which  must  have  been  copied  from  the  living  flesh  and  blood 
of  a  hand  that  1h  loved,  or  rather  transferred;  for  though  he 
sometimes  iiioticUed  or  mmdded  such  a  hand,  as  if  he  were 
toying  with  that  of  a  beloved  daughter,  he  never  copied  what 
be  BEW  aa  if  he  only  saw  it,  but  lather  as  if  he  felt  it ;  and, 
like  Oior^one,  and  others  of  the  great  YenetiAn  Bchool,  he 
would  not  stoop  to  drawing,  where  it  was  possible  to  repre- 
sent  by  manipulation. 

Everywhere,  throughout  the  whole  picture,  we  have  the 
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burningf  impress  of  power,  and  still  nothing  unchaste  or  un- 
hoiy,  nothing  voluptuous  or  sensual,  but  rather  a  sort  of  doat- 
ing  tenderness  or  affectionateness,  with  a  reverential  regard 
for  the  sanctities  of  youthful  womanhood ;  as  if  the  instincts 
of  untroubled  innocence  were  in  his  thought,  and  every  pulse, 
and  every  throb,  at  the  age  of  nearly  threescore  and  ten,  were 
registered  with  awe.  The  sky,  the  golden  fretwork,  and 
heavy  tumbled  fringe,  tJie  half4igkt^  evenjivhcre  to  he  founds 
even  where  the  half-transparent  drapery  would  be  mistaken 
for  white  by  the  eye  of  a  common  artist ;  the  sharp  touches 
and  sparkling  brightness  here  and  there,  as  in  the  wet  roses 
and  rich  embroidery ;  the  flesh  tints  of  the  two  other  figures, 
a  Love  with  uplifted  hands  and  lighted  eyes,  and  a  female 
attendant  holding  up  a  dish  for  the  molten  jewelry  and  lieaps 
of  gold,  as  they  drop  slowly,  on  their  lingering  way  to  earth, 
overflowing  the  couch  and  sinking  into  the  drapery;  the 
whole  arrangement  and  composition,  together  with  the  care- 
leas  and  costly,  though  tender  and  compassionate,  trifling; 
the  very  defects,  indeed,-— > the  unfinished  feet  and  false  draw- 
ing,—  are  all  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Titian,  and  of 
nobody  else,  when  taken  together,  that  no  one  well  acciuainted 
with  his  labor.^,  ])rofessionally  or  otherwise,  would  ever  think 
of  questioning  this  picture  woir,  in  its  present  beautiful  con- 
dition, so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Flora,  as  Page  himself 
declares,  with  the  dust  of  ages  wiped  off,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  original  image  restored. 

But  we  must  leave  our  author  and  his  work,  trusting  that 
such  fine,  free,  spirited  handling  of  these  great  subjects,  paint- 
my^  and  archit-ecture,  may  be  properly  understood  by  our 
people.  Next  after  Ruskin,  whose  influence  upon  ahaost 
everything  that  has  appeared  on  kindred  subjects,  ever  since 
the  publication  of  his  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  Stones  of 
Venice,"  and  Lectures,^'  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  the 
writings,  but  in  the  buildings  and  paintings,  of  the  day,  we 
are  disposed  to  rank  Mr.  James  Jackson  Jarves,  author  of 
these  "  Art-Hints." 

VOL.  Lxxxi. — NO.  169.  39 
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Art.  VIII.  —  1.  A  SJiort  HLslorical  Accaunt  of  the  Crimeti* 
By  W.  BuRCKHARDT  Babkeb.  Hertford,  Englaod :  Stephen 
Austm.   1855.   12mo.   pp.  234. 

2.  The  Ckimea  mid  Odessa,  *  By  Br.  Chablbs  Kooh.  Berlia. 
1854.  Translated  by  Joanna  B.  Hobneb*  LondoB :  John 
Murray.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  322. 

3.  A  Visit  to  the  Camp  hejon  Sevasfojial.  By  Richard  C. 
McCoRMicK,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  jNew  York:  D.  Appieton 
&  Co.    12mo.    pp.  210. 

4.  2%e  Mussiem  Shores  of  the  BUuk  Sea,  By  Laurence 
Olipbant.  Tbiid  edi^oq,  Ixmdqn  and  New  Yock.  1854^ 

There  are  certain  points  on  the  surface  of  the  world 
around  which  History  lingers.  Tliey  become  battle-points 
and  trade-centres;  —  they  know,  in  time,  all  sorts  of  lan- 
guages, architeotore,  and  laws.  As,  between  two  states,  the 
borders  have  always  the  rainsy  the  traditions  of  war,  and  the 
most  piquant  '^minstrelsy,"  so  on  the  more  distingmshed 
frontiers  which  separate  the  great  races  of  mankind,  there 
seems  to  be  always  such  a  gathering  of  forces,  such  a  series 
of  adventures,  movements,  nations,  and  men,  as  ijiakes  a 
whirling  pool  to  draw  in  every  large  vessel  that  floats  on  the 
historic  sea*  Thus  all  the  old-world  heroes  left  traces  of  their 
armies  on  the  sands  of  Suez.  Thus  the  Hellespont  is  crowd- 
ed full  of  histofji  from  Jason's  time  down  to  Lord  Carlisle's. 
And  thns  it  is  that  the  Crimea,  as  one  of  the  frontier  points 
between  two  climates,  two  continents,  two  races,  two  forms 
of  civilization, — which  is  both  Asia  and  I'.nropc,  —  which 
belongs  both  to  Tartary  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  —  wliich 
is  herce  winter  and  fierce  summer  both,  —  has  come  up  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  central  point  either  in  oommefoei  aims, 
or  diplomacy,  since  history  began. 

We  can  but  attempt  an  index  to  a  few  of  tiie  connec- 
tions of  the  Crimea  with  general  history,  trusting  that  the 
interest  now  excited  in  that  region  may  bring  forth  some 
studies  on  it  more  elaborate  than  any  we  have  found  among 
the  publications  of  the  day. 

The  earliest  written  allusion  to  the  Crimea  appears  to 
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be  in  Homer.  Dubois  de  Montperoux,  who  is  ^ood  authority, 
uiidertakes  to  prove  that  the  bay  of  Balakhiv;i,  whose  high 
rocky  shores  everybody  now  knows,  ig  the  harbor  of  the 
Leestrygonians  of  the  Odyssey,  "  by  rocks  uninterrnpted 
flanked  od  either  side."  He  sustains  this  opinion  by  criti- 
idsm  on  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey,  and  on  the  manners 
of  the  early  Crimeans;  We  do  not  care  to  follow  this  criti- 
cism ;  without  doing  so,  we  are  willing  to  grant  that  it  is 
as  likely  that  Ulv--'^  went  to  Balaklava,  as  that  he  went  to 
Ulisippo,  or  Lisbon,  which  claims  to  bear  his  name.  Indeed, 
there  seems  bat  little  doubt  that  in  those  days  the  men  of 
Balaklava  ate  men's  flesh.  And  again,  Homer's  description 
of  the  por£  where  Ulysses  landed  describes  Balaklava  as  well 
as  any  o€  the  most  recent  namtives.  To  show  this  we  bring 
together  the  following  descriptions  by  Homer  Maponides,  Rich- 
ard McCormick,  Jr.,  and  Laurence  01ii>hant.  Two  of  these 
are  meant  for  Balaklava.  Let  the  reader  decide  if  the  other 
does  not  describe  the  same  spot ;  if,  indeed,  he  know  which 
of  the  three  is  meant  for  the  port  of  the  Lesstrygonians. 

1.  —  "We  arrived  at  this  celebrated  harbor,  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipitous  rocky  cliff,  of  ^reat  height.  This  runs  out  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  in  two  prftnioiitories  opposite  onrli  otiier, — 
wiiich  leave  an  entrance  so  narrow  that  there  is  not  the  least  move- 
ment within,  but  the  most  profound  calm  over  the  whole  sur&oe*  The 
other  Tessels  entered  the  port,  but  we  came  to  outside.'' 

2.  —  «  We  were  snugly  moored  in  the  carious  little  harbor,  beyond 

doubt  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  The  entrance  from  the 
sea  cannot  be  seen  at  a  cannon-shot  distance.  I  stood  on  deck,  busily 
seeking  for  it,  as  thf  -liip  appeared  to  be  steerincr  directly  into  a  lofty 
lr'l<j;.-(  of  harren  imk^.  One  miglit  sail  by  a  luiiidred  times  without 
di;*eovering  the  sccUkL  1  inlet.  Tho^ie  masters  of  vessels  who  have 
never  entered  the  iuirbor  have  to  '  come  to '  outside.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult fior  two  large  ships  to  pass  in  at  one  time.  Once  in  the  harbori 
we  were  complotely  kund-locked  by  high  and  steep  hills." 

8.»^The  port  is  completely  surrounded  by  land.  Any  vessel^ 
having  onee  passed  ui  through  the  dangennis  entrance^  may  ride  out 
the  severest  storm  in  safety  upon  Its  unmflled  waters.  And  it  is  eflhet- 

ually  concealed  from  the  seaward  by  the  projecting  promontory.** 

Ulysses  had  the  prudencei  as  he  says,  to  come  to  outside  " ; 
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as  other  masters  do,  according  to  Mr.  McCormick,  in  our 
day,  when  they  have  never  entered  the  port  before.  It  is  to 
this  peculiarity  of  the  harbor,  and  to  this  caution  of  the  great 
voyager,  that  we  owe  his  continiied  existence  after  that  time, 
and  80  the  immoirtal  poem  of  travel.  Three  men,  of  the  ad- 
vanced part  of  hia  fleet,  going  inland  to  seek  inbabitantsy 
fonnd  a  young  girl  washing  at  a  stream,  which  was  pfobablj 
the  Chcrnaya.  iShe  said  tliat  her  name  was  Artakia,  and  that 
she  was  daughter  to  Antiphates,  the  king  of  the  country,  to 
whose  palace,  as  likely  as  not,  at  Ctenu?,  now  Sevastopol, 
she  led  them.  These  she  introduced  them  to  hex  mother, 
who  was  as  tali  as  a  mountain,  and  frightened  them  exceed- 
ingly. She  called  the  king  in  torn.  Instantly^ he  plotted 
their  destraotion,''  — and  more  than  plotted  it ;  for  he  cangfat 
up  one  of  them,  and  thus  "prepared  his  own  supper."  The 
other  two  fled.  King  Antiphates  raised  the  town  and  pm^ 
sued.  His  giant  crew  ran  faster  than  the  poor  Greeks, — 
came  up  with  all  of  them  at  Balaklava,  —  killed  the  men,  and 
knocked  the  ships  to  pieces*  Some  of  the  Qreeks  took  to  the 
water,  but  the  Balaklavans  speared  them,  as  if  they  were 
fish.''  In  short,  all  who  had  entered  the  port  were  deirtioyed, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Ulysses  saved  his  ship,  thanks 
to  his  having  come  to  outside.  The  same  precaution  last 
winter,  however,  was,  alas !  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  magnificent  Prince  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  men 
on  board* 

This  little,  unpromising  glimpse  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Crimea,  a  few  months  after  the  siege  of  Troy, 

suppusLs,  w'L  must  confess,  a  voyage  of  the  great  navigator 
in  quite  a  difterent  direction  from  that  usually  laid  down  for 
him.  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  ehoose  to  enter  on  any 
discussion  as  to  M.  Montpereux's  hypothesis.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Southern  Crimeans  took  the  lives  of  all 
strangm,  or  were  reputed  to  do  so,  in  those  times.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  geography 
of  iliu  nc^xt  incident  in  their  history,  which  transpired  but  a 
few  years  afterward.  This  is  the  visit  of  Orestes  to  his 
sister  Iphigenia,  the  priestess  of  Diana,  in  the  temple  whose 
ruins  still  stand  above  Balaklava.    Gape  Partheuium,  ^^the 
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Virgin's  Cape,"  has  commemorated  her  fame,  and  that  of  her 
virgin  ^^oddess,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The 
Convent  of  St.  George,  near  which  some  of  the  English 
marines  encamped  through  the  last  winter,  stands  close  to 
these  ruins.  The  village  of  Partheniti  till  within  a  few  years, 
praenred  the  name  of  PartheoinnL  There  need  therefore  be 
DO  hesitation  in  regarding  the  ^  Iphigenia  in  Tanris  as  the 
next  contribution  in  chronological  order  to  the  history  of  the 
Crimea.  The  whole  scene  of  it  is  laid  on  the  heights  of  the 
Conveiit  of  St.  George. 

The  story  of  Iphigenia  is  well  known.  It  is  a  favorite 
with  ancient  and  modem  tragedians.  Agamemnon  had  in* 
onned  the  anger  of  Diana,  and  she,  in  revenge,  kept  his  fleet 
at  Anlis  by  contrary  winds,  nntil,  to  propitiate  her,  be  offered 
to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigenia  upon  her  altar.  Just  as 
Calchas  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Diana  herself  in- 
tervenes, substitutes  in  the  place  of  the  virgin  a  beautiful 
goat,  and  transports  her  to  Tauris,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  to 
the  heights  of  Balaklava,  where  she  installs  her  as  priestess 
of  her  own  temple, — especially  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  image  of  herself  which  fell  from  heaven. 

Here  Iphigenia  remains,  her  place  of  deliverance  unknown 
to  her  father,  mother,  and  brothers,  for  the  ten  years  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  indeed  long  after.  At  last,  however,  her 
brother  Orestes,  having  killed  his  mother,  who  had  herself 
killed  his  father,  while  chased  round  the  world  by  the  Fories, 
is  bidden  by  the  oracle  to  bring  into  Ghreece  the  image  of 
Diana  from  the  temple  in  the  Chersonesns.  Orestes  and 
Pylades  go  for  it, — wholly  ignorant  that  they  shall  iiud 
Iphigenia  there,  —  knowing  only  that,  by  the  law  of  the 
country,  all  strangers  are  offV'n»d  on  the  altar  in  sacrifice. 
They  arrive,  are  anested,  and  are  about  to  be  sacrificed  by 
Iphigenia  herself,  when  she  learns  their  story,  tells  her  own, 
takes  part  with  them,  and  assists  them  to  cany  off  the  mys* 
tenons  statue,  fleeing  with  them  herself  to  Greece. 

This  legend  is  supposed  to  be  of  later  date  than  Homer  j 
but  it  is  not  much  later.  It  shows  how  inhospitable  was  the 
reputation  of  the  early  Balaklavan?'  abroad.  lAkp  the  story 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  it  was  popular  with  the  trage- 

39* 
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dians.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  Greek  colonies  wm  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  the  two  Chersonesi  in  the  times  of 

iEseliylus  and  Euripides,  led  ihciii  to  luako  use  of  a  Tauric 
legend  in  the  plays  they  otlVred  to  Athenian  audiences,  —  as 
Shakespeare  made  a  comedy  from  the  Bermudas,  and  as  a 
play*wright  of  ours^  if  we  had  any,  would  be  glad  of  a  Kan- 
zan  tradition*  We  have  thought  £uripides's  *^  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris "  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  his  plays.  And  all 
this  winter  long,  when  those  brave  men  must  have  so 
yearned  for  home  in  their  Balaklavan  confinement,  the  words 
which  Euripides  put  inio  the  mouthB  of  some  Greek  slaves 
detained  there  have  seemed  as  appropriate  as  iliey  ever  were. 

Here  is  a  Greek  chomS)  for  instance,  first  sung  in  Athens 
twenty-two  hnndred  years  ago,  in  the  oharacter  of  captives 
on  the  Balaklavan  heights,  five  hnndred  yean  before. 

"UOMK-blCli  CHOHUS. 
^  Stbophb. 

**  Halcyon  1  OHlacyonl 

Wailing  mournful,  evermore 

Here  by  Pontus'  rocky  shore, 
In  n  ?onpr,  -whose  tones  are  clear 
If  kindred  ssoi  row  lend  the  ear,— 
Callin«r  for  thy  husband  lost,  — 

Brooding  on  the  sea,  — 
Wingless  Halcyon  of  the  foam, 
I  can  grieve  with  thee ! 
Longing  for  my  home  m  HeUas, 
Longing  for  our  own  DianSy 
Precious  child  of  blest  Latona, 
Longing  for  the  hill  in  Delos 
V  Where  is  fixed  her  &vored  shrine, 

Where  purple  fold 
And  lodEs  of  gold 
Deek  her  form  diyine ; — 
Longing  for  her  Daphne's  flowers, 
For  her  yellow  olive-bowers, 
For  the  consecrated  lake 
Where  their  thirst  her  evLnirt-  .4;tke, 
Where  the  green  shore  s  glad  echoes  ring. 
While  to  the  Muses  theie  jnelodioas  fiing. 
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"Antistrophe. 

**  0  the  tears,  the  bitter  tears, 

Which  fell  down  our  cheeks  in  showers 
W)  ri  they  fi>rced  us  in  their  ships 
From  oar  rained  tower8» 
TVith  foemen's  speais  and  oars! — 
For  golden  ransom  hither 

Brought  on  this  voyage  wi]d» 
We  wem  Dkm^s  servant, 
Atrides*  virgin  child : 
At  an  altar-service  standing, 

We  euvy  even  tliosc 
Who  never  knew  what  joy  wa?, 
But  were  born  amid  their  woes. 
This  hoavy  lot  of  mortals  never  ends :  — 
With  man's  good  fortune,  aye  misfortune  blends." 

^  in  Tour.  1089  - 1123. 

Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  way  in  which,  in  the  bar- 
baxoua  scene  of  his  drama,  Euripides  flatters  the  Athenian 
indience,  by  the  eager  alioaions  to  Athens  which  these  exiles 
weave  into  their  songs. 

Goethe,  nnwiUiDg  to  try  a  translation  of  the  Iphigcnia  in 
Tauris,  attempted  a  new  play  upon  the  same  subject  j  in 
which  the  denouement  is  wrought  out  in  less  meloiamatic 
fashion  than  in  that  of  Euripides,  but  by  a  rather  clumsy 
contrivance,  or  play  upon  words,  which  few  aadiences  would 
beat. 

After  the  nngentle  appearance  which  tiie  Orimeans  thns 
make  in  history,  as  cannibals  or  at  least  murderers  of  stran- 
gers, they  disappear  from  its  pages  for  a  century  or  two.  As 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  say,  they  "retire  into  Cimmeria,"  which  is 
the  easier,  that  their  name  was  not  then  contracted  into  Cri- 
means,  and  they  were  still  veritable  Cimmerians.  It  is  in  the 
first  book  of  Herodotus  that  we  next  find  them,  and  now  it  is 
in  a  connietion  more  interesting  to  ns ;  for  it  seems  that  they 
are  among  onr  own  ancestors,  and  the  ancestors  of  those 
British  and  French  soldiers,  who,  after  two  thousand  five 
hundrcct  and  thirty-two  yearf^,  have  now  come  back  to  fight 
for  their  ancient  homes  again.    The  story  is  this. 
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Some  time  about  the  year  678  B.  C,  the  Cimmerians  — 
who  were  inhabiting  the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent  parts  (then 
Cimmeria),  happily,  so  far  as  men  know,  in  a  sort  of  federal 
QnioDi  of  which  men  know  nothing,  called  the  Cimmerian 
League » were  startled  by  the  news  that  certain  nomad  Sey* 
thians,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Cossacks  or  Tait^us  of  Aoa, 
were  preparing  to  attack  them*   The  Cimmerians  took  conn* 
sel  as  to  what  they  should  do,  and,  true  to  the  peculiarities 
which  this  day  mark  their  descendants  in  their  counsels 
against  Scythians,  Cussackj*,  and  Tartars,  disagreed  with  one 
another.    The  kings  thought  best  to  fight  it  out,  while  the 
people,  in  an  nniunial  fit  of  wisdom,  thought  war  a  game  their 
rulers  had  best  not  play  at   This  dissension  ended  in  a  war 
among  themselves,^ in  a  great  battle,  the  graves  of  whose 
victims  Herodotus  had  seen  by  the  river  Tyras  (the  Dniester). 
And  when  they  were  buried,  those  that  were  left  made  an 
exodus  out  of  the  country.   "  And  the  Scythians  coming  in," 
—these  Tartars,  as  above, — "  took  the  empty  country."  The 
Cimmerian  League  was  broken  np  into  a  great  many  pieces, 
of  which  two  only  have  come  together  in  the  mimUe  corditiie 
of  to-day.   One  party  of  Cimmerians,  of  whom  Herodotos 
tells,  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  whence  King  Alyatles  drove 
thcrn  ont  again;  but  another  party,  it  appears  from  Strabo 
and  the  Welsh  Triads,  travelled  westward,  where  they  were 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Cimbri.      From  them,"  says  Stra* 
bo,  "  has  been  derived  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian  Boepoms 
[the  Straits  of  Kertsch],  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  Cimbrian 
Bosporus,  for  the  Greeks  call  the  Cimbri  Cimmerii.'*  This 
is  the  party  with  which  we  have  most  to  do ;  fur,  unless  the 
reader  be  of  some  very  outlandish  race,  not  in  the  least  Indo- 
Germanic,  —  especially  if  he  have  any  tincture  of  British 
blood  in  him, — among  these  Cimbri  were  his  ancestors  as 
well  as  ours. 

Every  one  knows  how  our  ancient  British  ancestors,  when 
forced  back  into  Wales,  dung  to  this  name,  which  they  spelt 

Cymry.  Every  Welshman  knows,  and  almost  vwry  Eng- 
lishman let  us  hope,  that  in  the  veins  of  Victoria  Hows  the 
Cimmerian  blood,  which,  passing  down  perhaps  through  King 
Arthur's  noble  heart,  comes  to  her  by  way  of  the  Tudois. 
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Now  it  is  the  Welsh  Triads  which  tell  us,  that  these  Cymry 
were  the  first  colonists  of  Biiiaiii,  "that  they  originally  came 
from  Defrobani  Gwlad  Yr  ITav,  the  Summer  Land,  or 
^jouric  Chersonesm,'^  *  And  so  it  is,  that,  as  has  been  lately 
suggested,!  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  and  General  Pennefeather 
mint  have  had  some  h<»ne  feeiing  when  they  found  tfaem- 
aelves  in  that  Crimea,  where  their  Welsh  and  Cornish  names 
were  originally  spoken. 

But  these  Cymry  were  by  no  means  all  of  the  Cimiiicriuns, 
whose  westward  faring  brought  them  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
philologists  tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
Herodotosi  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Celts  in  general,  the 
eartieet  known  popolation  of  Western  ESnrope,  aa  the  Cimme* 
liana  of  Herodotus*  The  name  Ctmbri  appeared  of  a  sndden 
in  Roman  history,  when,  in  the  year  118  B.  C,  a  horde  of  Ger- 
mans, who  called  themselves  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  crossed 
the  Danube,  forced  the  passes  of  the  A\\)^,  and  threatened 
£ome.  The  tribe  of  Cirnbri,  retaining  this  very  name,  was 
Hound  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,-^ 
now  Denraadcy-— and  no  chance  of  war  has  driven  them  fimm 
thai  homd.  Thus  that  fragment  of  the  men  who  held  the 
Tamic  Chenonesns  have  found  another  Chersonesns  which 
is  their  own  to  this  day.  Under  the  same  name  of  "  Cirnbri,'* 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  comprise  our  baxou  ancestor;?,  whose  con- 
federacy was  just  forming  itself  as  they  wrote.  These  tribes, 
and  the  Cymry  in  Wales,  were  all  who  maintained  the  old 
Cimmerian^  name.  It  was  they,  most  probably,  whose  Eng« 
lish  and  Baltic  dimate  gave  to  Herodotns  the  notion  that  in 
Cimmeria  the  snn  never  shone.  These  fragments,  however^ 
are  by  no  iiieaiis  the  only  representatives  of  the  old  Cirnuie- 
rian  blood.  Nor  are  their  posterity.  It  is  not  the  dcscind- 
ants  of  Danish  pirates,  nor  of  Saxon  colonists  of  Britain,  nor 
of  the  old  Cymry  in  Wales,  who  alone  can  claim  an  an* 
cestral  right  in  the  Crimea,  if  the  tales  are  tme  which  we 
have  been  following.  Every  Celt  and  every  son  of  a  Celt,  in 
whatever  continent, — every  Scotchman,  Irishman,  and  espe- 

*  Dr.  J.  A.  Qilea,  in  his  note  to  Richard  of  Cirencesteri  Bobn'g  edition, 
t  In  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  which  first  cnllcd  attention«  we  belieye,  to  the 
ftol  that  the  Alliie  had  MlnnNd  to  the  toil  of  thefar  &tb«ri. 
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ciaUy  every  Frenchman,  of  the  invading  army,  — has  the  same 
right  there.  Even  the  Piedmontese  could  perhaps  trace  a 
little  mixture  of  Celtic  or  Cimbrian  blood,  and  witli  their 
Northern  allies  might  attempt,  in  genealogy  at  least,  to  make 
ibemselves  at  home. 

Leaving  the  Cimbii  (whom  the  Greeks  call  Cimnieriain)i 
since  they  have  left  the  Crimea  never  to  retnm  to  it  in  nnm* 
bers  till  1854,  and  returning  ourselves  to  its  history,  we  have 
to  remark,  that,  when  the  Scythians  come  upon  the  stage 
of  history,  it  seems  almost  as  well  for  general  reader?  to  turn 
their  attention  in  some  other  direction.  Those  who  wish  to 
follow  along  the  Scythian  history,  fdc  twenty-five  hundred 
years  more  or  less,  will  find  themselves  plentifully  employed 
with  the  Scythian  defeat  of  Daiias,— with  the  investi^tioii 
of  Gog,  Magog,  and  the  Togarmah  of  Ezekiel,  —  with  the 
kings  of  Bosporus  and  their  relations  to  Rome,  —  will  read 
how  Mithrldates  killed  his  son,  and  how  with  his  fall  Rome 
took  Bosporus  under  her  wing.  Then  the  reader  will  have 
a  pleasant  episode  in  Ovid's  account  of  his  exile  to  those 
Sc^rthian  shoces.  Then  he  will  find  Yams  fighting  a  car* 
ally  baide  on  the  firazen  Sea  of  Azof,  in  winter,  just  where 
he  had  won  a  sea  victory  the  summer  before,  —  the  scene  this 
of  the  late  victories  of  the  i^Ulies.  So  he  will  come  cleverly 
down  to  the  Alani,  and  with  breathless  interest  find  them 
driven  out  by  the  Goths,  —  who,  to  his  regret,  will  be  driven 
into  the  mountains  by  the  Huns,— who,  under  the  odd  name 
of  Aooltziagrians,  wUl  be  rednced  by  the  Khyatares.  These 
Khyataies  will  be  Invaded  by  Khazars,  who  in  some  way 
will  change  into  Khatyrians,  which  Khatyrians  will  be  ex* 
polled  by  certain  Kani::liaiis,  known  also  as  Pctschenegane. 
Petschenegans  will  give  way  to  Komanes  or  Comanians, 
whom  the  excellently  well  informed  reader  will  perhaps 
better  reqogaize  as  Uzes,  Paloutzcs,  or  Polouzes.  He  will 
not  be  sorry  to  meet  with  this  five*named  tribe;  for  with 
their  defeat  by  Mongol  Tartars,  he  gets  at  least  to  a  name 
he  has  heard  before*  A  tribe  of  Circassians  then  established 
Kcrlrich,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Panticapnum,  at  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  peninsula.  The  Crimea  soon  became  an 
independent  Tartar  monarchy,  known  abroad  as  Crim  Tar- 
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iary,  noder  the  rale  of  its  own  KbaDs,  and  so  lemained  till 
1782,  when  it  fell  nnder  Russian  sway.   If  the  RnssianB 

were  Sarmatians,  the  reader  will  find  them  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Amazons,  whom  the  Scythians  checked  in  their 
conquests  by  sending  to  them  their  young  men  unarmed. 
From  their  union  spiang  the  Sarmatians,  says  Herodotus. 

We  do  not  propose  to  lead  the  intelligent  reader  through 
the  qnagmure  of  assertion  known  as  history,  out  of  which 
rise  ihe  reeds  and  grasses,  of  whose  names,  in  this  list,  we 
have  copied  a  few.  We  only  suggest  that  in  tlic  Arabian 
Nights'  Entprlainments,  and  in  Bidpay's  or  Pilpay's  fables, 
in  the  occasional  alluaions  to  one  and  another  king  of  Tartary, 
will  be  found  the  most  entertaining  narratives  of  what  passed 
under  their  rigme^  in  and  out  of  the  Crimea,  and  that  these 
pleasing  narmtiTes  are  quite  as  authentic  as  any  that  are  pre- 
served for  us. 

More  authentic,  and  very  curious  in  some  of  its  details,  is 
the  history  of  the  little  Greek  republic  of  Cherson,  which 
occupied  all  this  time  nearly  the  situation  where  Sevastopol 
now  stands.  This  little  state,  often  really  independent,  often 
neglected  by  Roman  and  Bysantine  conquerors,  because  it  was 
on  a  frontier,  retained  the  usages  of  classical  Greece,  in  arts 
and  in  government,  longer  than  any  other  state  among  all  the 
Greek  colonies.  It  was  established  on  the  very  spot  wiiere 
the  virgin's  temple  stood,  above  the  harbor  oi  l>alaklava,  by 
Greek  colonists  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Euxine,  as 
early  as  600  B.  C.  They  came  from  Heraclea,  and  this  name 
is  often  given  to  the  peninsula  they  colonized.  It  was  de- 
fended against  Scythian  hoides  by  a  series  of  fortifications 
carried  across,  by  the  line  now  so  iamilier  to  us,  from  the 
head  (if  the  bay  of  Balaklava  to  the  head  of  the  harbor  of 
Sevastopol.  Here  were  Greek  letters  and  Greek  arts.  Till  the 
recent  Vandal  destruction  of  the  Museum  at  Kertsch,  by  En- 
glish, French,  and  Turkish  soldiers,  vying  with  one  another  in 
barbansmi  the  relics  of  Cherson  there  collected  were  among 
the  most  valuable  illustrations  remaining  of  Ghreek  sculpture 
and  aiehitectnre.  Long  after  the  Byzantine  Empire  had 
commenced  its  downward  course,  Cherson  still  chose  annu- 
ally, in  Greek  fashion,  its  president  or  archon^  who  governed 
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the  state  under  its  old  Grecian  laws.   So  for  two  thousand 

years  the  little  stato  endured,  —  more  safe  in  its  obscurity  than 
it  could  Imve  been  made  by  the  respect  of  ages.  A  little  com- 
mercial point,  with  some  periods  of  great  renown,  with 
rulers  of  wonderful  integrity,  it  has  left  just  traces  enough 
to  make  us  yearn  for  its  history.  Veuioe  has  a  history  some* 
what  like  it ;  but  the  long  reign  of  Venice  was  not  near  so 
long  as  the  existence  of  Cherson  under  a  government  feaUy 
administered  by  her  own  citizens.  More  than  once  the  re- 
sources of  Cherson  were  brought  in,  just  in  time  to  assist 
Roman  and  Byzautiue  leaders,  wii^n  they  wanted  aid  the 
most  More  than  once,  therefore,  even  from  imperial  grati- 
tnde,  did  the  little  Greek  city  receive  privileges  of  oommerce, 
which  added  to  her  resources  in  the  future*  In  966|  the 
Emperor  Vladimir  of  Russia  attacked  and  conquered  it  But 
in  that  conquest  it  liad  the  honor  of  celebru.ung  his  baptism 
and  marriage;  and  so  far  did  it  rally  from  defeat,  that  a 
century  later  it  supported  by  its  arms  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  Still  its  decline  had  then  gone  fiur. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Genoese  occupied  the  port  of  Balaklavay 
and  we  hear  hut  little  more  of  Cherson  in  history.  When  tbe 
Turks,  in  1475  and  the  succeeding  years,  swept  the  Crimea, 
Cherson  fell  before  their  arms,  and  it  has  been  since  only  a 
hea])  of  ruins  and  a  name. 

Martin  Broniovius  visited  those  ruins  about  1580.  He 
was  pent  to  the  Crim  Tartars  as  an  ambassador  by  Stephen, 
king  of  Poland,  and  remained  among  them  nine  months.  It 
was  not  a  century  since  the  Turks  had  taken  possession ;  bat 
the  work  of  destruction  seemed  to  him  complete.  The  mon* 
astery  of  St.  (Icorge  was  standing,  as  now  ;  and  hv  ^ay.-*  that 
there  was  a  threat  concourse  of  Christians  there  annually. 
But  everything  else  was  desolate.  The  city  was  wholly 
destroyed,  though  he  adds,  that  there  still  stood  walls  and 
towers,  built  vnth  amazing  cost  and  labor.  The  royal  pakoe 
or  house  was  still  standing,  with  magnifioent  gatee  and 
towers,  and  part  of  the  city  walls.  But  already  the  Turks 
were  dragging  away  the  great  columns  of  serpentine  nnd 
marble,  carrying  them  even  across  the  seas!.  Two  great  doors 
of  Corinthian  bmss,  which  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  QL 
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Greorge,  had  been  transported  to  Kiev,  as  a  present  to  VJa- 
dimir  the  Gieat,  who  was  baptized  in  that  monastery;  bat 
his  snocessor,  Boleslaos  IL,  had  restored  them,  and  when 
BfonioWas  made  his  visit  they  were  there*    Where  are 

they  now  ? 

The  work  of  destruction,  begun  so  early,  1ms  left  scarcely 
any  trace  of  Cherson,  except  the  one  monastery,  which  pre- 
served the  name  of  England's  patron  saint  till  an  English 
aimy  should  at  last  encamp  around  its  walls.  Mr.  Koch,  in 
1844,  observed  only  masses  of  stones  lying  on  one  another, 
and  few  remains  of  any  masonry.  He  was  told  that  a  few 
years  earlier  there  had  been  far  greater  masses,  and  that  in 
another  ten  years  they  would  totally  disappear.  This  proph- 
ecy is  probably  veritied  already ;  for  in  none  of  the  letters 
from  the  camp  have  there  been  any  allasions  to  the  ruins 
of  Chenon.  The  monastery  still  stands.  Prince  Menchikoff 
says  that  the  French  army  burned  all  its  wood-work  last 
winter  for  fuel.  Let  ns  trust  that  England  has  enough  re- 
spect  for  antiquity,  if  not  for  her  own  patron  saint,  to  check 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  last  relic  of  that  commerrial  state, 
which,  because  it  was  free,  withstood  longer  than  any  other 
state  has  done  the  assaults  of  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  here  even  a  sketch  of  this  little 
Cherson's  history.  Here  is  a  scrap  of  its  romance,  which  we 
give  as  we  find  it,  not  vouching  for  ii  The  authority  is  the 
Emperor  Constantino  Forphyrogenitus,  not  the  best,  nor  per- 
haps the  worst,  of  authorities.  Best  or  worst,  he  tcils  us  more 
of  Cherson  than  any  one  beside. 

It  happened  that  the  Chersonites  had  beaten  very  thor- 
oughly the  people  of  Bosporus,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula.  By  way  of  cementing  peace  with  their  humbled- 
enemies,  the  president's  daughter,  Gycia  by  name,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  son  of  the  defeated  king  of  Bosporus.  This  stem 
condition  was  annexed  to  the  uv.irriiige,  that  he  should  live 
in  Cherson  all  his  days,  and  never  return  to  his  home  on  any 
excuse  whatever. 

Things  went  well  enough  for  a  few  years.  But  the  presi- 
dent died.  Gycia  and  her  foreign  husband,  Asander,  in- 
herited his  immense  palace,  and  Asander  began  to  find  his 
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position,  as  a  sort  of  constitntionat  prince-consort,  a  little 

wearing.  Without  consulting  his  wife,  —  an  injudicious 
omij^sion  under  any  circumstances,  —  he  undertook  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  ornamental  captivity,  by  secretly  introducing 
an  armed  force  from  Bosporus,  with  which,  on  an  anniversary 
which  drew  near,  he  might  subjugate  Cheison  to  his  own 
countrymen  again.  These  men  he  smuggled  into  the  palace, 
—  not  in  a  wooden  horse,  but  under  the  prete3ct  of  trade,  — 
as  the  British  govern iiicnt  now  smuggles  army-recruits  from 
Boston  to  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  pretence  that  they  are  railroad 
workmen.  The  plot  was  ripe,  two  hundred  men  in  armor 
were  hidden  in  one  of  the  balls  of  the  palace,  when,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Bospoiians  and  Asander,  one  of  his  wife's 
maids  offended  her  mistress* 

The  girl  was  shut  up  in  confinement  Of  oourse  the 
chamber  chosen  as  a  prison  was  directly  above  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  concealed  troops.  Of  course  the  girl  sat  singing 
and  spinning.  Of  course  she  dropped  her  distaff.  Of  course 
it  rolled  into  a  chink  in  the  floor.  Of  course  slie  had  to  take 
up  a  tile.  And  so,  of  oouise,  she  saw  the  oonoealed  troopS) 
sent  for  her  mistiess,  showed  them  to  her,  and  the  secret  was 
a  secret  no  longer. 

Gycia  did  not  flinch.  The  question  before  her  was  bet\vo<:ii 
husband  and  country ;  and  she  decided  for  the  country,  as 
poor  Asander  found.  Without  consulting  him,  —  an  omis* 
sion  which  seemed  necessary  under  the  circumstances,-— she 
sent  for  the  senate  of  Gherson,  and  to  a  secret  committee 
revealed  the  plot,  on  one  condition.  This  was,  that  when  she 
died,  she  should  be  buried  within  the  city  walls ;  though  Qreek 
custom  in  Cherson  required,  very  properly,  extramural  inter- 
ments. The  president  and  senate  ngrciMi  to  the  condition; 
and,  as  the  simplest  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  plot,  de- 
termined to  burn  the  enemy  in  their  lair.  Gycia  gallantly 
yielded  both  husband  and  ancestral  palace  to  the  flames. 
When  the  anniversary,  for  which  all  parties  were  now  wait- 
ing, arrived,  she  gave  a  banquet  to  her  husband,  slipped  out 
of  the  p^ilace  with  her  slaves,  and  locked  cvi  ry  door  of  the 
palace  as  she  passed.  The  order  for  con  fin  station  was  given. 
The  building  was  fired  on  every  side ;  and  thus  ended  Aaan- 
der*8  conspiracy. 
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The  grateful  Chersonites  reared  bronze  statues  to  Gycia. 
But  she  was  not  so  certain  that  they  would  inakf.  good  the 
promise  by  wliich  they  had  purchased  her  great  secret.  With 
&ibrethought|  therefore,  which  haa  since  been  once  or  twice 
imitated,  she  pretended  to  die.  A  great  public  funeral  was 
prepared;  but,  as  Gyoia  had  feared,  the  procession  passed 
with  her  body  without  the  walls.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  bier  passed  the  gate,  than  the  indignant  saviour  of  her 
country  rose,  and,  to  their  dismay,  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  thus 
the  men  of  Clierson  iieep  their  promises  to  the  defender  of 
their  iieedom?^'  Strucic  with  shame,  the  men  of  Cherson 
begged  her  pardon.  As  the  king  at  arms  promised  George 
ilL  on  his  coronation  day,  they  pledged  themselves  that  tdl 
should  be  right  another  time;  and  they  kept  their  word. 
They  built  a  tomb  for  her  in  her  lifetime,  with  a  bronze 
statue  over  it;  and  in  this  tomb,  when  she  really  died,  was 
Gycia  buried. 

These  incidents  transpired  somewhere  in  the  ^th  century, 
if  our  imperial  author  may  be  relied  upon.  But  some  of  the 
memcHials  of  tiiem  existed  in  his  day. 

We  have  said  that  Cherson  fell  at  last  in  the  onslaught  of 

Mahomet  IL  on  the  Crimea.  But  her  real  downfall  was  due 
not  so  much  to  the  arms  of  Turkey  as  to  her  policy.  She 
had  rallied  from  otiier  conquests ;  but  from  this  there  was  no 
new  birth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  Crimea. 
This  garden  of  the  East,  whose  gyanaries  had  fed  Greece  for 
centuries,— which  had  seen  in  her  ports  the  fleets  of  the  whole 
Meditenanean,— was  ruined  by  the  barbarous  decree  of  the 
Turkish  emperors,  which  closed  the  passage  of  the  Bosporus. 
The  commerce  of  the  Crimea  was  at  an  end;  and  iVoia  that 
day  to  this  it  has  had  no  letters,  no  arts,  scarcely  any  people. 
For  the  last  half-century,  it  has  seen  the  musluroom  growth 
of  a  few  Russian  colonies.  But  these  have  done  nothing  to 
replace  its  old  resouioes. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  now  that  we  read  of  English  and 
French  armies  provisioned  in  the  Crimea  from  America,  ^  of 
Russian  diviiiuns  held  back  because  there  are  no  resources  in 
the  (  riniea, —  to  remember  that  in  the  great  year  of  famine 
the  Tauiic  Chersouesus  sent  to  Athens  1,200,000  medimoi  of 
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grain,  and  1hat  its  annual  export  to  that  single  port  was 
400,000  mcdimni.  As  the  Italian  states  extended  their  com- 
merce in  the  Middle  Ages,  their  merchants  established  posi- 
tlona  in  the  Crimea.  Venice  and  Genoa  were  rlTab  in  the 
ports,  and  their  archltectnie  remains  in  the  Crimean  harbon 
to  this  day.  Under  their  anspices  these  harbors  became  the 
depots  of  the  overland  China  trade.  Two  caravans  arrived 
every  year,  one  from  Northern  China,  by  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  at  Tara,  now  known  as  Azof;  the  other  from  India, 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bagdad,  crossed  the  Caspian,  and 
by  the  Phasis  and  Cyms  rivers,  fonnd  its  destination  at  Ak* 
tiar,  the  veiy  harbor  which  is  now  SevastopoL  The  first  of 
these  ofTered  trade  with  some  regions  with  which  Eorope  has 
since  had  no  direct  comiininic  ation.  The  second  embraced 
advantages  which  comprnsated  for  a  greater  length  c^f  rouir, 
in  its  competition  with  more  southern  lines  of  communica- 
tion. Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  established  the 
commercial  stations  where  Venice  and  Genoa  carried  on  this 
trade. 

The  wars  of  Venice  and  Gfenoa,  therefore,  had  their  share 
of  **new3  from  the  Crimea,"  and  as  to  later  nations,  the 
exclnsive  pns«r«sioii  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  was 
an  object,  for  which  they,  like  nations  in  later  times, 
intrigued  at  Constantinople.  Kaffa,  a  port  which  the 
Genoese  had  wrested  from  the  Venetians,  so  throve,  that  it 
was  called  Little  Stambonk  Sndak,  from  which  that  whole 
region  was  known  as  8agdiana,  fell  into  their  hands.  It 
was  then  that  they  estabUshed  themselves  at  Balakhiva. 
A  pretty  derivation  for  the  pretty  name  of  this  pretty  port 
of  the  old  LsBstr^'gonians  makes  it  mean  Bella  Chiave, 
as  if  the  Gienoese  had  called  it  "  the  beautiful  haven." 
The  more  accurate  derivation,  however,  of  Professor  Pdlas 
refers  it  to  the  Greek  fortress,  P^lakiom;  and  Pliny 
names  a  Roman  dmtas  of  Placia  here.  Here,  while  their 
trade  throve,  the  Genoese  throve.  They  called  the  port 
Cimbalo,  from  the  Greek  colony  Symbolon,  the  harbor  of 
ChersoQ.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  must  add  the  name  of  the 
boy  Christoplier  Columbus,  who  went  to  sea  in  the  Eastern 
trade  of  the  Genoese  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  to 
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the  list  of  the  dibiiiiguished  men  of  every  age  whose  liv  s 
have  been  mixed  in  with  the  history  of  this  Crimen.  He,  too, 
scaled  the  heights  of  the  monastery  of  St  George,  or,  like 
Ulysses,  lay  off  the  port  for  ft  pilot  Scanty  as  are  the  records 
of  his  early  voyages,  we  are  stUl  informed  that  he  had  visited 
all  parts  of  the  Mediteiianeaii,from  Tanais  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar."  And  he  writes  that  he  had  sailed  "p«r  tuUe 
quelle  partiy  These  are  the  evidences  that  the  man  whose  life 
was  to  be  spent  in  seeking  a  western  passage  to  the  Indies 
had  watched  ia  his  boyhood  the  £kistera  caravans,  as  they 
'brought  in  their  stores  from  Cathay,  after  the  tedious  journey 
which  deliveied  them  at  the  Genoese  ports  of  the  Crimea. 

The  Crimea  became  an  independent  Tartar  state  in  1440, 
and  the  name  Crim  Tartary,  a  terrible  name  for  more  than  a 
century  in  Western  Europe,  then  begins.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  t!ie  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Mahomet  II.,  invited 
in  1475  as  an  ally  by  the  Genoese,  who  needed  some  support 
against  the  Tartars,  swept  the  whole  peninsula  by  his  arms. 
By  the  end  of  this  centnry  the  Tartar  Khans  had  become 
tributary  to  the  Porte,  and  so  remained  till  the  *^  annexation  " 
of  the  peninsula  with  the  Kuban  to  Russia,  in  1782. 

From  Columbus  to  Captain  John  Smitfi,  the  founder  of 
Virginia,  seems  to  us  in  America  a  long  step,  so  nmcli  liad 
been  wrought  out  here  in  the  hundred  years  between  the  great 
admiral's  last  voyage  to  America  and  the  English  captain's 
first  survey  of  our  moie  northern  shores.  But  in  this  Crimea 
a  hundred  years  go  for  little.  And  when— by  the  same 
drift  of  destiny  which  seems  to  have  swept  so  many  men 
and  nations  round  to  the  Crimea,  were  it  only  to  look  in  at 
its  harbors — John  Smith,  who  was  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
settlement  of  our  New  World,  took  his  look  at  this  central 
fusion-ground  of  the  Old,  he  made  the  preparation  for  his 
subsequent  captivity  with  our  Tartar  tribes  of  Virginia  by 
his  servitude  among  those  same  Tartars  who  Uireatened  the 
Genoese  stations  in  Columbus's  time.  Smith's  early  enter- 
prises were  ia  the  Emperor  Rodolph's  service,  against  the 
great  Crim  Tartar  Khan,  Gazi  Gerai.  Taken  prisoner  and 
sold  as  a  slave,  he  was  presented  to  the  Tartar  lady  Tragabig- 
zanda,  whose  name  he  afberwards  gave  to  our  Cape  Ann  in 
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Massachasetts.    The  shorter  name,  though  an  innovation, 

has  taken  hold  on  general  feiTor,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose 
that  Aim  is  the  English  for  Tragabigzanda.  She  sent  him, 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way,  to  her  brother  in  Crim  Tar- 
tary.  And  so  John  Smith  made  the  voyage  which  Iphigeuia 
and  Orestes,  which  Qieeks  and  Persians,  Romans  and  By- 
zantinesi  Ovid,  Constantine,  Joatuiian,  Doiia,  and  Colnmbns, 
had  made  before  him,  and  which,  alas !  so  many  brave  men 
make  every  clay  now.  Smith,  too,  touched  at  Varna,  crossed 
over  iiiui  coasted  along  by  the  heights  of  Balaklava,  entered 
the  Straits  at  Kertsch,  and  passed  up  into  tlie  Sea  of  Azof. 
Very  spirited  and  full  of  interest  is  his  narrative.  And  there 
is  a  weU«sketched  picture  of  Cossack  life.  He  was  a  slave  at 
Nalbrits  in  Gambia,  if  any  one  knows  where  that  was.  It 
was  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grim  Tartar,  possibly  witlun  the 
Crimea,  but  more  probably  on  the  Asiatic  side  opposite. 

Smith  killed  his  master  one  day,  and  escaped  in  his  clothes 
on  his  horse  to  a  Russian  post.  The  Russian  governor  received 
him  most  hospitably,  and  forwarded  him  to  the  next  post, 
where  he  was  in  like  manner  assisted  with  great  kindness. 
From  post  to  post  thus  forwarded,  after  long  jowneying,  he 
returned  home.  And  so  the  same  adventure  which  made  a 
fugitive  slave  the  founder  of  Virginia,  and  gave  to  him,  to 
train  him  for  his  captivity  among  ilic  wandering  tribes  of 
'  America,  the  experiences  of  a  captive  among  tiie  njost  cele- 
bmted  nomads  of  the  world,  gave  us  also  for  our  earliest  hero 
a  man  fresh  from  the  experiences  of  this  Crim  Tartaiy,  which 
seems  resolved  to  be  one  of  the  world^s  centres. 

John  Smith  came  to  America,  and  because  he  did,  the 
infant  Virginia  endured,  lived,  grew.  John  Smith  founded 
the  first  of  these  United  States,  Within  two  centuries  of  his 
deliverance  from  the  Crim  Tartars,  these  United  States,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  explorer,  the  first  captain,  the  first  heio, 
of  whose  oldest  State  he  was  the  foiuider,  paid  off,  quite  nn- 
consciously,  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  Russian  officials,  and 
any  grudge  he  may  have  harbored  against  Crim  Tartars. 
How  little  he  foresaw  this,  as,  for  sixteen  days,  almost  in 
Mazeppa's  fashion,  "  he  travelled  in  ieare  and  torment,"  hop- 
ing to  come  in  sight  of  some  Eussian  garrison ! 
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This  is  the  way  those  debts  were  paid. 

While  Smith  waB  planting  his  Virginia,  and  other  men 
were  planting  other  sister  States,— while  ships  were  sailing, 
towns  growing,  emigrants  working  westward,  nations  quand- 
ling,  fighting,  and  making  peace  again,  so  that  on  the  shore 
where  he  planted  one  seed  at  Jamestown  thirteen  States  were 
got  ready  to  unite  and  found  an  empire, —  Crim  Tartary  re- 
mained Crim  Tartary.  Khans  were  born  and  died,  —  intrigued, 
quaneiled,  fought,  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them. 
Russia  watched  the  peninsula  of  the  Eujune,  as  other  great 
states  had  watched  it  before.  Turkey  held  on  to  it  as  a  prize 
she  must  not  lose.  By  one  intrigue  and  another,  the  Russian 
court  ingratiated  itself  with  Tartar  Khans,  and  strove  to 
weaken  their  dependence  on  the  Porte.  By  one  pretext  and 
another,  Kussian  armies  in  war-time  found  the  way  into  the 
Crimea.  But  watchful  Europe  did  not  permit  the  growing 
power  of  Russia  to  take  the  tempting  booty.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  known  as  well  as  now  how  near  was  the 
old  Cheison  io  Constantinople.  In  treaty  after  treaty,  theie- 
fore,  Russia  gave  up,  because  Europe  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  her  retaining,  the  prize  wlucli  Viudiinir  l):id 
aiiaed  at,  and  even  seized.  Charles  XII.  roused  flu  Sultan 
Ahmed  to  war  with  Russia,  by  showing  him  a  letter  from 
the  £mpeior  of  Austria  to  Peter  the  Ghieat,  in  which  he  bade 
him  remove  his  Cossack  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Crimea, 
build  fortiesses  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  one  day  ^  subjugate 
the  Crimea,  and  even  go  fiEather*''  But  that  day  did  not 
come  for  nearly  a  century.  The  armies  of  Russia  ravaged 
the  peninsula.  But  with  peace  it  was  always  restored  again.. 
There  needed,  strange  to  say,  a  young  America  before  she 
could  take  it. 

In  1774  the  Khanat  was  made  independent  Russia  was 
to  appoint  the  Khans,  but  still  the  Porte  was  to  approve  and 
down  them,  to  name  the  public  officers,  and  to  strike  the 

coins.  The  treaty  then  made,  however,  was  but  a  trace. 
Catharine  waited,  and  when  young  America  was  born,  her 
time  came.  "  In  better  times,  and  when  she  wanted  England," 
writes  the  English  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1782,  "  she 
piomised  us  relief  in  our  disasters."   But  when  England  and 
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France  were  once  embroiled  in  our  Amedcan  qoaneLs,  Cath- 
arine boldly  insulted  England  in  the  pc^cy  and  prindple 
of  the  armed  neatiality*  Then  in  1782|— *  France  and  En^ 
land  fliill  at  swoid'e  points,— she  sent  an  amy  into  the 

Crimea,  to  restore  a  deposed  Khan.  Prince  Potcmkin,  her 
minister,  felt  his  way  most  cautionsly.  Catharine  herself 
hesitated,  and  at  times  almost  withdrew.  But  no  power 
interposed.  "  The  Empress's  plan,''  writes  Sir  James  Harris, 
the  British  Minister  at  St  Petersbmgi— *^bnt  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  this  as  vexy  confidential  inteUigeDoe,-*-i8 
to  oonqner  the  whole  Crimea  £or  hetseli  It  is  impossible 
that  she  can  sincerely  wish  to  see  peace  between  us  and  our 
enemies,  since  the  success  of  her  projects  in  the  East  neces- 
sarily depends  on  the  house  of  iiourbon  being  fully  employed 
with  its  own  ooncems." 

Fortunately  for  Catharine,  England  and  the  hoose  of 
Bottrfoon  wm  thus  employed.  The  state  had  arisen  into  man- 
hood, of  which  John  Smith,  the  Tartar  slave,  saw  the  birth; 
and  the  first  struggle  of  its  manhood  so  oocnpied  the  house 
of  Bourbon  and  the  govenimciit  ui  England,  that  Catharine's 
projects  in  the  East  succeeded.  As  the  Russian  court  heard 
on  one  side  accounts  of  successes  in  the  Crimea,  it  listened 
on  the  other  with  dread  to  the  news  of  negotiations  at  Paris. 

The  Empress  fears  peace''  (between  England  and  France), 
writes  Sir  James  H^xis,  early  in  1788,  <<as  it  will  incieaae 
greatly  the  difBcnlties  attending  the  execution  of  her  plan,  if 
not  iLiidcr  it  entirely  impracticable." 

Catharine  was  just  in  time  in  the  Crimeau  That  she  did 
not  attempt  more,  was  only  because  peace  came  when  it  did; 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  receded  from  his  support  of  her 
plans  of  farther  conqaest,  when  peace  was  certain,  from  the 
apprehension  of  exposing  himself  to  the  united  force  of  the 
two  greatest  militaiy  powers  in  Europe."  She  lost  what  she 
had  wanted  in  Turkey  itself.  But  Prince  Potemkin  had  ul- 
ready  his  orders  to  annex  the  Crimea  and  the  Kuban,  and 
M.  Bulgakoff  his,  to  present  a  manifesto  to  the  Porte  to  show 
why.  The  court  of  France,  in  view  of  all  this,  hurried  to- 
wards a  close  the  definitive  treaty  with  England ;  hastened 
to  remonstrate  against  the  annexation  of  the  Crimea ;  pointed 
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oat  ^  serious  and  incalculable  consequences."   The  Empress 

•was  offended  J  but  replied  that  the  king  of  France  was  too 
late  in  his  offer  of  intervention;  "for  the  Crimea  and  Kuban 
"were  already  in  possession  of  the  Empress."  And  so  to  Sir 
James  Hairisy  when  he  expressed  the  hope  of  England  that 
her  warlike  advances  might  come  to  an  end^  the  ministers 
declared  the  impossibility  of  the  Bmpress's  retrograding. 
**  Having  taken  the  title  of  soyereign  of  the  Crimea,  she  can- 
not abandon  it."* 

It  was  thus  that,  unconsciously  to  America,  the  appearance 
of  the  Unitec]  SUites  upon  the  stage  of  nations  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the,  annexation  of  the  Crimea  to  the  Russian  empire. 
And  so  John  Smith's  debts  were  paid.  The  "serious  and 
incalcolabie  consequences^'  prophesied  by  the  Bourbon  min- 
ister are  as  serious  and  incalcolabie  as  e?er. 


Art,  IX.  —  1.  Hansard's  FarUaimentary  Debates*   Third  iSe- 
ries.  Vols.  131,  132. 

2.  Coi^ideitHal  Correspondence  beiween  the  JRmeian  and  Eng* 
Uih  Oavemmenis*   Fvesented  to  Parliament»  March,  1854» 

3.  IHplcmaHc  Circulars  of  the  Enropem  Cabinets  4n  1854 
and  1855. 

4.  Papers  relating  to   the  Negotiations  at  Vienna  on  the 
Eastern  Question.    Presented  to  Parliament,  May,  1855. 

5.  Speech  of  Earl  Grey  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords^  May  25, 

Trb  Qneen  of  England  thought  it  proper,  on  the  27th  of 

March,  1854,  to  inform  Parliament  that  the  negotiations  in 
which  her  Majesty,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  had  for  some 
time  been  engaged  with  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  had 
terminated)  and  that  she  felt  bound    to  afford  active  assist- 

♦  That  Catharine  was  enabled  to  scbc  tJic  Crimea  bccnusc  the  Western  powers 
were  prcoccnpied,  ha«  always  been  CTirlcnt.  T-ord  Malmcsbary'ti  letters  (Sir  James 
Harris's),  are  of  peculiar  interest  now,  in  sl  i  a\  ing  ti^at  all  parties  at  the  moment  were 
aware  that  this  was  her  ooljr  easy  opponuuiij. 
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ance  to  her  ally,  the  Sultan,  against  nnproiroked  aggieaaion  " ; 

—  relying  with  coniidcnce  on  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  P;irlia- 
ment,  and  on  the  exertions  of  her  brave  nnd  loyal  subjects, 
to  support  her  in  her  determination  to  employ  tlie  power  and 
resouioes  of  the  nation  ^^for  protecting  the  dominions  of  the 
Sultan  against  the  encroachmeniB  of  Bussia."  The  Lords 
and  Commons  assured  Her  Majesty  of  their  firm  detemuna^ 
tion  to  co-operate  with  her  in  a  '^yigorous  resistance  to  tiie 
projects  of  a  sovereign  whose  further  aggrandizement  would 
be  danj^erous  to  the  independence  of  Europe."  Such  was 
the  j>rogramme,  as  developed  in  tlie  Ci,iu  cirs  message  and 
the  loyal  address  in  answer  to  it,  of  a  war  which  terminated 
a  European  peace  of  forty  years,  and  which  committed  Great 
Britain  to  a  long  and  dubious  contest  with  the  great  Nortfaem 
power  which  she  had  done  so  much  to  rescue  from  barbae 
ism,  and  with  which,  trivial  interruptions  excepted,  she  had 
lived  111  amity  since  the  days  of  Ivan  and  Elizabeth,  a  period 
of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  At  the  same  time  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  announced  the  crisis  of  his  Eastern  di- 
plomacy, and  in  the  flush  and  prestige  of  unbroken  fortanea 
at  home  tempted  his  star  in  a  new  and  a  broader  fidd. 

The  combined  resources  of  the  three  powen  now  at  war 
with  Russia  made  the  odds  against  her  seem  overwhelming. 
England,  assuming  the  sovereignty  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  the  human  race,  claiming  the  dominion  of 
the  seas,  and  boasting  that  her  morning  drums  follow  the 
sun  round  the  earth ;  France,  eager  to  add  the  triumphs  of 
another  generation  to  her  fourteen  centuries  of  military  gloiy ; 
their  united  fleets  sweeping  £N>m  the  seas  at  the  first  breath 
of  war  every  vestige  of  an  enemy  firom  Archangel  to  the 
Circassian  coast;  Turkey,  two  thirds  of  her  subjects  fierce 
with  fanatic  courage,  calling  from  the  depths  of  Asia  the 
untamed  hordes  that  had  known  no  chans^e  since  the  Prophet, 
to  rally  to  his  standard  in  the  tinal  battle  of  Islam ;  —  against 
these  it  appeared  but  the  desperation  of  madness  when,  more 
haughtily  even  than  he  had  borne  himself  with  a  single  foe, 
the  Romanoff  took  up  the  gauntlet 
^  We  propose  to  inquire  how  far  the  alleged  causes  of  this 
war  are  adequate  and  just,  to  show  how  its  objects  have 
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successively  developed  themselves  with  the  progress  of  events, 
and  how  far  they  are  by  common  consent  secured,  and  to  di- 
vine from  the  story  of  its  varitd  fortniies  whether  its  success 
has  given  or  is  likely  to  give  the  right  of  increased  demands, 
Off  to  impose  the  duty  of  greater  concessions.  In  many  of  its 
aspeeto  the  snbjeot  Is  already  ezhaoBted)  and  tiie  experience 
of  the  last  two  yeais  must  hare  bvonght  such  convictions  to 
intelligent  minds,  as,  by  exempting  from  discnssion  certain 
propositions  which  at  the  outset  might  have  required  a  pro- 
cess of  demonstration,  will  permit  ns  sciisibly  to  circumseiibe 
our  present  purpose.  But  we  sliall  intentionally  leave  out  of 
aigbt  no  incident  or  argument  which  can  serve,  however  re- 
motely, to  aid  ns  in  the  impaitiai  judgment  we  hope  to  ob-  ' 
tain  and  to  establislu 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  lefnsal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
to  sign  a  conTention  demanded  by  Prince  MenchikofT,  which 
should  confirm  a  ri<^ht  of  prutoctiun  claimed  under  the  treaty 
of  Kainardji,  and  rocognizt  d  in  every  general  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  during  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and 
in  Older  also  to  pflteserve  an  equilibrium,  disturbed,  as  it  was 
alleged,  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  fleet  in  Turkish  waters, 
a  Russian  annj  crossed  the  Pmth|  the  four  great  neutial 
powers  entered  at  once  upon  the  task  of  mediatlony  and  as 
the  result  of  their  labors  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
the  first  Vienna  note.  To  their  surprise,  it  w^as  unhtbitat- 
inerly  accepted.  But  the  note,  if  not  a  blunder,  was  at  least 
detective.  In  stipulating  that  Turkey  should  remam  faithful 
to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  treaties  "  granting  to  the  Greek 
Church  "  equal  privileges  with  other  Christian  communities^" 
it  placed  twelve  millions  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  in  the  same 
categoiy  with  a  fbw  small  bodies  of  Christians  who  had  been 
by  special  finnans  exempted  fiom  poHHeal  allegiance  to  the 
Porte.  When  therefore  the  note  was  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Divan,  1  he  error  was  detected,  and  the  text 
modified,  with  respect  to  equality  of  rights  with  other  Chris- 
tianS|  by  the  reservation,  being  subjects  of  the  Porte.''  The 
Emperor  in  turn  refused  to  recognize  the  Tnikiah  modifica* 
tions;  Count  Nessehode  arguing,  with  a  sort  of  imperial 
logic,  that,  if  the  modifications  were  important,  the  terms 
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were  not  those  which  his  master  had  accepted ;  if  not,  that  it 
was  not  becoming  the  dignity  of  Russia  to  submit  to  them. 

This  arrogant  spirit  was  not  however  shown  towards  the  lueJi- 
ating  powers,  and  soon  after,  at  the  German  Conference  at  01- 
mutz,  the  Emperor  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  note 
fully  and  freely ;  not  in  the  senae  of  the  Russian  circular,  which 
had  actually  claimed  the  interpretation  the  Divan  had  pointed 
out  as  poBsiblei  but  as  those  who  framed  it  might  see  fit  to 
interpret  it  in  a  special  clause  to  be  added  to  the  original 
note.  It  has  been  found  convenient  occasionally  to  ofliit  all 
mention  of  this  first  concession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Properly  or  not,  he  had  declined  what  he  termed  the  dictation 
of  the  Porte,  yet  was  willing  to  confide  to  the  European 
powers  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  empire.  But  it  happened 
that  there  was  an  iiresistible  pressure  behind  even  a  d«spot^s 
throne.  The  contest  had  already  excited  the  fieicest  paasidos 
of  Mohammedanism.  The  Old  Turk''  party  and  the  An* 
atic  tribes  scorned  every  alternative  but  war ;  tte  **  Ule- 
luas"'  and  "Softas"  quoted  texts  from  the  Koran  to  ]>rove 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  sword  of  Islam  once  more  to 
strike  the  heretic;  the  uncouth  and  frenzied  Bashi  Bazonks'' 
threatened  the  Seraglio  itself;  and  before  the  news  reached 
Constantinoi^e  that  the  Emperor  had  abated  his  pretensionsi 
war  was  already  dedaredi  and  Omer  Pacha  ooonpied  the 
line  of  the  Danube  with  the  advanced  corps  of  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men. 

The  ev(  iits  of  the  war,  among  which  was  the  alTuir  at 
Sinope,  had  not  upon  the  wiiolu  been  well  for  Turkey,  when, 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  ambassadors  of  the  four 
powers  were  authorized  to  declare  to  the  Porte,  that  the  Em* 
perori  not  regarding  the  thread  of  negotiation  as  broken  by 
the  declaration  of  war  or  by  the  transactions  which  had  foi* 
lowed  itf  desued  only  to  see  secured  the  perfect  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the  8nltan  and  his  ancestors 
to  the  Chribtian  communities  ;  anti  to  infonu  the  Turkish  court 
that  negotiations  would  be  based  upon,  (1.)  an  evacuation  of 
the  Principalities  by  the  Russian  army,  —  (2.)  a  renewal  of 
the  treaties, —  (3.)  a  firman  confirming  the  spiritual  advan- 
tages only  of  the  non-Musaulman  aubjects  of  the  Porte;  and 
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Eedflchid  Pacha  undertook  to  have  this  note  accepted  by  the 
Divan.  Its  reply  was  as  haughty  as  if  the  annies  of  the 
Sultan  were  threatening  St  Petersburg.  The  national  coun- 
cil demanded  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  be  evacu- 
ated as  a  sine  qua  non^  and  that  the  territorial  condition  of 
Turkey  should  not  be  changed ;  and  the  Porte  declared  that 
the  treaties  existing  before  the  war,  between  itself  and  Russia, 
would  not  be  renewed.  From  that  time  it  was  clear  that  the 
grand  object  of  Turkey  in  declaring  war  was  not  primarily  to 
drive  the  Baseians  back  across  the  Fnith,  nor  yet  to  secure  her 
own  interpretation  of  a  treaty;  but^  by  the  declaration  itself, 
to  rend  away  the  fetters  iiijj)()S( d  on  her  at  the  close  of  pre- 
vious wars,  tmsting  to  the  chances  of  a  contest  begun  niider 
happier  auspices,  to  recover  an  independence  forfeited  eighty 
years  ago.  It  was  a  bold  step,  but  in  the  determination  to 
throw  off  fuially  and  completely  so  much  as  a  pretext  for  in- 
terference, the  Turkish  nation  deserved  and  received  a  sym* 
pathy  almost  universal;  and  so  £ir\as  the  spedal  claims  of 
Russia  are  concerned,  the  war  has  for  Turkey,  by  the  consent 
of  all  Europe,  already  accomplished  its  object,  and  liussia 
has  yielded  every  shadow  of  claim  upon  her  that  she  ever 
possessed. 

As  it  became  daily  more  evident  that  the  two  Western 
powers  were  to  be  drawn  into  the  conflict,  their  secret  hostil- 
ity to  Ensaia  threw  off  its  disguises,  and  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  the  British  Ministry  startled  Parliament  by  the 

assertion,  that  in  the  Eastern  Question  "the  Russian  gov- 
ernment by  her  agents  and  l>y  herself  had  exhausted  every 
modification  of  untruth,  endiii^,^  with  a  series  of  positive  false- 
hoods." A  charge  so  bold  and  distinct  against  an  individual 
whose  high  personal  character  had  previously  been  the  admi- 
ration of  Enrope,  coold  not  end  thera  Bumors  were  ahready 
flitting  about  in  tiie  Continental  cajntals,  and  drcnlated  fteely 
at  8t.  Petersburg,  that  there  had  been  negotiations  not  long 
before  between  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  British  Minis- 
try, and  that  the  attitude  then  assumed  by  England  was  not 
that  which  she  now  presented,  with  regard  to  propositions  re- 
specting contingencies  in  Turkey.  With  such  particularity 
was  the  substance  of  these  negotiations  known,  that  an  ex- 
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pxesBton  of  the  Emperor  was  quoted,  which  was  found  to 
have  been  actually  used  in  a  conversatloii  with  the  Bntwli 

envoy.    It  was  not  forgotten,  moreover,  that  in  the  winter  of 
the  preceding  year  the  "Times"  newspnper  had  argued  the 
cause  of  Russia  and  assailed  that  of  Turkey  with  such  vigor 
and  persistency,  that  Lord  Palmerston  afterwards  charged 
it  with  having  derived  its  ^inspiration''  from  Bt  Petersburg 
itsel£   The  papers  rehiting  to  the  Eastern  QioestioD  had  al* 
ready  been  laid  before  Ftoliament  at  its  request;  and  it  was 
with  no  small  surprise  that  Englishmen  saw,  in  the  response 
of  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourf^  to  what  it  termed  the 
"bmtfd  outrage"  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  statement  that 
that  person  held  in  his  own  hands  the  most  full  and  frank 
declarations  of  the  Emperor,  confidentially  made,  which  the 
English  government  itself  had  acknowledged  to  be  moderate 
and  jnst   Before  the  attention  of  Parliament  eonld  be  di» 
rected  to  this  oonnter-declaration,  the    Times "  took  upon 
itself  to  retort,  that  in  those  negotiations  the  "EiDi)Lror  of 
Bussia  had  distinctly  proposed  to  England "  the  disuu  nibLr- 
ment  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  that  the  proposition  had 
been    indignantly  rejected'';  and  Ministers  repeated  this 
charge*   The  knowledge  of  the    Times"  was  so  accarate  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  that,  during  the  debate  upon  it  after* 
wards  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  Mr.  Layard  accused  the 
government  of  having  authorized  the  Russian  articles  in  that 
journal  the  year  before,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  such  propo- 
sitions as  were  really  made  woiild  be  received  by  tlie  public. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  ^'  Times "  only  attempted 
the  mancBuvre  upon  its  own  account,  its  information  having 
been  derived  firom  a  dischai^ged  derk  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

When  therefore  it  was  answered,  that  the  penon  who  had 
made  a  charge  of  falsehood  against  the  Emperor  had  in  his 
hands  the  evidence  of  its  falsity,  it  remained  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  unable  to  deny  llie  existence  of  the  papers,  either  to 
retract  his  words,  or  to  attempt  to  substantiate  them  from  the 
papers  themselves.  The  former  alternative  might  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  an  honorable  but  impetuous  man ;  the  British 
Minister  chose  the  latter*  The  British  Cabinet  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  publish  at  least  a  part  of  the  correspondence  which 
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had  been  carried  on  between  itself  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  world  ia  free  to  determine  if  it  was  true 
that  the  Jbimperor  had  proposed  to  <^  dismember  Turkey," 
and,  what  is  a  much  more  serioas  matter,  if  it  was  trae  that 
the  piopoaitionsy  aneh  as  they  were,  were  indignantly  re- 
jeeted.'' 

In  the  year  1844,  Uie  court  and  the  people  of  England 

hailed  the  imperial  visit  of  their  powerful  ally  with  every 
mark  of  elation  and  enthusiasm,  the  entente  became  almost 
fraternal,  and  the  bonds  betweea  the  two  countries  were  be- 
lieved to  be  indissoluble.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  directed  the  policy  of  the 
Brittsb  government,  all  of  them  wann  snpporten  of  the  Ras* 
aian  allianee;  as  the  kurt-aamed  itatesman,  now  the  only 
ennrivor,  has  declared  quite  recently,  "  every  man  ought  to 
be,  who  valued  the  interests  of  England.'*  After  the  Em- 
peror's departure.  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
presented  to  the  English  government  a  paper,  indorsed, 
"  Memorandum  founded  on  Communications  receivrcl  from 
the  Emperor  of  Bnsaia  during  hie  Majes^e  Imperial  Visit  to 
England  in  June,  1844."  This  document  was  not  kept  with 
the  archives,  but  transmitted  with  an  explanatory  note  to 
successive  Foreign  Secretaries,  whom  Baron  Brunnow  never 
failed  to  remind  of  its  existence.  The  paper  was  understood 
by  all  who  received  it  officially  to  be  a  secret  and  (Icfinitive 
axrangement  as  to  the  future  of  Turkey,  from  which  i:'>ance 
was  to  be  excluded.  It  stated  that  Russia  and  Austria  were 
united  by  the  principle  of  perfect  identity,"  and  that,  '^if 
England  as  the  principal  maiilame  power  acts  in  concord 
with  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  France  would  find  her> 
self  obliged  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  course  agreed  upon 
between  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  London."  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  a  few  years  later  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Vienna  transacted  a  little  business  on  their  own  account 
in  Eastern  Europe,  which  would  have  made  a  complicity  in 
any  tenitonal  le-anangement  originating  with  them  distaste- 
ful to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  impossible  position 
to  a  minister  of  the  crown.  This  was  prior  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  cordial  hatred  which  sprang  up  between  Austria 
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and  England  consequent  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  pulvema- 

tion  by  rrince  Schwartzonburgh.  If,  therefore,  any  proposaJs 
for  partitioning  Turkey  were  ever  made,  they  were  made  ihtn, 
and  England,  acquiescing  in  them  for  ten  years,  succeeded  in 
that  kind  of  business  to  Prusfliai  who  seems  to  have  retired 
from  the  partnership.  This  Bchemei  coming  as  it  did  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  govemment»  ia  a  foil  and  complete 
jastification  of  its  Eastern  diplomacy,  on  whichi  true  to  the 
traditional  and  necessary  policy  of  Fratici ,  its  Emperor  had 
entered  to  j)revent  a  nearer  aj)proach  oi  iUissia  to  the  .Medi- 
terranean. We  may  surely  pardon  in  her,  too,  something  on 
the  score  of  wouniied  national  pride. 

At  the  close  of  1852  a  change  in  the  English  government 
found  Lord  Aberdeen  Premier,  and  Lord  John  Russell  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  the  entire  new  ministry  was  supposed  to  be  not 
especially  friendly  to  the  person  who  had  jast  accomplished 
a  vigorous  coup  tPStalj  and  was,  with  rapid  strides,  bringing 
France  to  accept  the  fact,  with  })ossibly  the  traditions,  of  the 
Empire.  The  Englisli  press,  representing  the  popular  feeling, 
in  commenting  upon  the  head  of  the  French  government  and 
his  acts,  had  plunged  deeper  into  the  sewerage  of  ribaldry 
and  libel  than  it  had  felt  called  upon  to  do  since  it  bad 
upheld  the  Briti^  theory  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Napoleon 
the  First  Under  these  propitious  circumstances,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  congratulated  the  British  envoy.  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, upon  the  change,  and  recpiesicd  him  to  convey  to  Lord 
AiM'ideen,  "  for  whom,  during  an  acciuaintancc  of  forty  years, 
he  had  entertained  equal  esteem  and  regard,'^  the  assurance 
that  he  hoped  the  ministry  would  be  of  long  duration.  The 
Emperor  proceeded  to  say,  that  it  was  never  more  essential 
than  then,  that  he  and  the  English  government  should  be  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  these  words  he  desired  to  be  conveyed 
to  Lord  John  Russell.  In  this  and  at  subsetpient  interviews, 
he  affirmed  that  Turkey  was  in  a  very  critical  state,  and 
a  ixiight  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  *' ;  that  she  was  disorgan- 
ized and  falling  to  pieces,  and  that  the  British  government 
were  deceived  if  they  supposed  otherwise ;  that  the  fall  would 
be  a  misfortune,  and  that  it  was  <^  important  England  and 
Russia  should  have  a  good  understanding,  and  neither  take  any 
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decisive  step  of  which  the  other  is  not  apprised."  Sir  Hamil- 
ton replied,  that  he  was  "  rejoiced  to  hear  this  language,  that 
this  was  his  own  view  of  the  matter."  The  Emperor,  more* 
over,  stated  eandidly  what  airaDgements  respecting  Tarkey 
and  Constantinople  he  wonld  not  permit,  and  leqaested  an 
interchange  of  views,  with  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fovored.  It  has  been  londly  proclaimed,  that  a  bribe  was 
oillred  for  England's  consent  to  the  partilion  of  Turkey;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  corr(  spondence,  which,  taken  by 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  garbled  for  the  purpose,  looks  extremely 
like  such  a  proposition.  The  Emperor  did  say,  that "  if,  in 
the  event  of  a  distribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession  upon 
the  fall  of  the  empire,"  England  should  take  possession  of 
Egypt  and  Candia,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  ofTer. 
With  regard  to  his  own  share,  he  appears  only  to  have  sug- 
gested that  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  should  be  in- 
dependent states  under  his  protection.  But  the  whole  basis 
and  theory  of  the  memorandum  and  the  correspo/idence  being 
only  an  arrangement  by  which  the  fiedi  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire should  not  take  at  least  Russia  and  England  by  surprise, 
the  mention  of  Egypt  and  Oandia  belongs  to  the  details  of 
a  general  plan,  certainly  never  objected  to  during  a  ten  years' 
knowledge  of  the  secret  by  England.  Until  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  moved  so  skilfully  in  the  matter,  there  was  not  an 
intelligent  person  in  England  who  did  not  think  that,  in  the 
natural  order  and  progress  of  events,  the  Mohammedan  rule 
in  Europe  must  shortly  cease  to  exist;  and  there  was  no  one 
who  dared  to  say,  that,  having  once  &dlen,  that  dominion 
ought  to  be  restcned.  Not  negatively  alone,  but  positively, 
England  and  Russia  were  committed  to  this  determination. 
It  has  happened  since  1844,  that  England  has  created  a  vast 
commercial  interest  in  the  permanence  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. On  that  principle,  the  weaker  and  worse  the  Turks'  rule 
is,  the  better  for  England.  Of  course  Russia  can  have  no  such 
interest  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  freely  declared,  at  the 
recent  conferences,  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  intention  to  up* 
hold  that  empire  at  the  expense  of  Russian  blood,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  pardon  him  if  he  has  no  better  reason  to  assign 
for  this  avowal  than  that  he  does  not  think  the  advantages 

41* 
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to  be  gained  worth  the  sacrifice*  Gonceniiiig  Bassian  deugns 
npon  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  was  safficiently  expli<sit» 

Disownins^  the  fantastic  ambition  of  Catharine,  he  declared 
that  in  any  event  his  occupation  would  be  but  provisional ; 
and  the  English  government  is  not  entitled  to  go  behind 
that  declaration.  Its  complicity  ia  the  antecedents  of  the  case 
is  too  decided  to  permit  the  assumption,  that  it  is  for  England 
to  determine  when  the  Emperor  is  to  be  trasted,  and  when 
not  While  we  have  not  for  a  moment  donbted  the  tradition- 
al policy  of  Rnssia  with  regard  to  Constantinople,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  iiulividual  heads  of  the  Russian  i^aipirc  may 
waive  or  postpone  that  pulicy.  And  whatever  Nicholas 
might  have  hoped  from  the  friendship  and  acquiescence  of 
England,  even  so  late  as  1851^  his  successor  must  see,  by 
her  desertion,  at  least  the  temporary  firustration  of  the  scheme. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  embroilment  was  the  right  of 
protection  insisted  upon  by  the  Emperor.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  right,  in  a  religious  sense,  was  conceded  by  all 
the  powers,  and  this  correspondence  shows  that  no  govern- 
ment had  gone  farther  than  the  English  in  admitting  it  to  be 
incontestable.  In  1829,  Lord  Aberdeen  in  fact  asserted  that 
Russia  was  entitled  to  put  her  own  construction  on  her  trea- 
ties. Lord  John,  after  commending,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
British  ambassadori  the  ^  wise and  disinterested course 
which  the  Emperor  had  so  long  followed,  admits  this  right  to 
be  "  no  doubt  prescribed  by  duty  and  sanctioned  by  treaty"; 
and  in  tiie  debate  on  ilie  war-message,  wliieh  he  opened, 
he  pertmentiy  argues,  that  in  some  "  exceptional "  cases  the 
Emperor  was  bound  to  give  even  political  protection,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  determined  to  take  that  privilege  fsom 
him  by  establishing  a  new  provision.  Now  it  has  not  been 
denied  that  some  exceptional  cases  had  occurred  requiring 
intervention,  and  Menchikoff's  mission  was  to  prevent  tlicir 
reeurrence  by  treaty.  The  interpretation  of  the  Vienna  note 
must  not  be  confounded  with  this  first  demand  of  Russia, 
which  is  the  point  of  departure  of  the  whole  afl'air.  Russia 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  taking  >  more  than  she  had  asked, 
when  it  was  offered  to  her  by  the  first  Vienna  conferenoe,  and 
it  is  plainly  shown  from  this  correspondence,  that  England 
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had  for  ten  years  justified  the  position  of  the  Emperor  towards 

Turkey,  and  emphatically  supported  it  during  that  very  min- 
istry. The  matter  had  been  anticipated  in  the  memorandum 
of  1844,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Turkey,  having  a  bad 
habit  of  "  endeavoring  to  free  itself  from  treaty  obligations, 
and  the  attempt  of  the  other  party  to  enforce  their  fulfilment 
being  apt  to  create  jealousy  among  the  other  powers^"  the 
arrangement  then  put  in  writing  provided  that  no  other  power 
should  in  8uch  case  interfere.  The  English  ministry  well 
knew  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  recent  mission.  Said  the 
Emperor  to  bir  Hamilton,  "  I  tell  you  plainly,  Menchikoir  is 
at  CJonstantinople  ;  I  will  not  be  trifled  with ;  if  the  Porte  will 
not  consent  to  his  demands,  I  will  use  force."  The  first  class 
of  demands  concerned  the  Holy  Places,  and  was  settled  by 
Prance  3rielding  the  privileges  she  had  just  obtained  for  the 
Catholics.  England  pretends  that  there  was  something  more 
than  the  right  of  protection  afterwards  demanded,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  vulgar  rumors  which  Count  Nesselrode  pronounced 
false.  To  iniiame  popular  prejudice,  Lord  John  stooped  to 
assert  that  it  was  understood  in  the  East  that  an  army  of  four 
hnndied  thousand  men  had  been  ofiered  to  the  Sultan  without 
the  knowledge  of  England,  a  force  which  therefore  mifrhi  be 
intended  to  act  against  her.  This  charge  also  is  in  strict  har^ 
moiiy  with  the  systematic  misuse  of  arguments  and  terms 
which  characterizes  the  department  of  the  war  whicli  the 
British  government  and  public  at  once  took  entirely  to  them- 
selves,— the  attack  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Em- 
peror* The  correspondence  discloses  the  fact,  thai;  Nicholas 
did  inform  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  months  before,  that  he 
had  offered  the  Sultan  a  large  force,  and  Lord  John  and  every 
one  else  knew  that  the  offer  was  to  enable  Turkey  to  resist 
the  importunity  or  menaces  of  France. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  secret  correspondence, 
not  so  much  to  dispose  of  the  charge  of  "  falsehood,"  "  du- 
plicity," even  "  perjury,"  against  a  sovereign,  to  whom  even 
death  was  no  protection  from  ignoble  assaults,  but  because 
it  develops  more  fully  than  any  other  document  the  primary 
causes  and  objects  of  the  war.  Had  we  desired  merely  to 
ascertain  whether  these  charges  were  true,  we  need  only  to 
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have  stated*  that  they  are  traceable  to  two  distinct  and  origi- 
nal sources,  —  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  London  Times; 
that  the  House  of  Lords  almost  unanimously  scouted  them 
with  indignation ;  and  that  in  the  Commons  and  before  the  * 
people,  the  men  most  esteemed  by  Americans  proclaim  now 
boldly,  that  it  was  England  who  deceived  Russia,  not  Russia 
who  played  false  with  England. 

It  was  during  this  amicable  state  of  things  at  St  Peters- 
burg, that,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1853,  the  French  govern- 
ment also  solicited  a  cordial  understanding  with  England,  not 
only  to  aid  in  settling  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  but  to 
^'elQEect  a  steady  opposition  to  the  menace  of  war,**  indicated 
by  the  concentration  of  Russian  troops  near  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier. Wc  know  nothing  of  the  progress  of  this  counter-nego- 
tiation beyond  the  fact  that  its  final  result  was  the  alliance  of 
Marcb,  1854.  But  we  do  know  that  when  the  French  fleet  was 
summoned  to  the  East,  Lord  Clarendon,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  informed  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  *^  he  regretted 
that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed,"  but  that  the  position  of  the 
French  Government  differed  in  many  respects  f^om  that  of  the 
British.  But  wc  have  no  space  to  continue  the  long  chain 
of  evidence  which  establishes  beyond  controversy  the  fart, 
that  it  was  not  till  months  after  the  affair  at  Sinope  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  the  faintest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  British  government  was  not  acting  in  perfect  unison  with 
him,  or  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to  unite  its  policy  with  that 
of  France.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  established  the 
basis  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
four  countries  at  the  end  of  March,  1854. 

Nearly  ihtcv  w  eks  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  largest 
and  best  fleet  that  had  ever  left  the  shores  of  England  set  sail 
for  the  Baltic,  with  every  sunounding  of  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm* Led  on  their  way  by  the  sovereign  herself,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  looked  upon  the  gallant  sight 
saw  no  clouds  above,  no  obstacle  to  a  deadlier  blow  than  had 
ever  been  dealt  to  the  marine  or  blackened  the  shores  of  an 
enemy.*    Almost  a  shadow  of  regret  was  felt  that  this  mighty 

*  Tbo  British  fleet  alone  numbered  44  ships,  2,200  gqni,  88^000  men,  with  stesm 
of  19,000  borse-powsr. 
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armament,  such  as  Nelson  had  never  dreamed  of,  commanded 

by  the  most  popular  adtuiral  in  the  service,  was  to  be  joined 
by  another  nearly  as  |)r)werral  from  France,  to  divide  the 
glory.  Another  combuicd  Armada  was  already  in  the  East, 
where,  besides,  to  join  the  legions  of  France  ahready  ponxing 
in,  England  had  ordered  thirty  thousand  chosen  troops,  ~ 
the  flower  of  her  army.  As  the  heavy  tread  of  column  after 
column  of  stately  guardsmen,  erect  and  flushed  with  hope 
and  pride,  echoed  through  the  streets,  led  by  the  scions  of  the 
great  houses  whose  first  triumphs  were  on  the  plains  of  Syria, 
the  l»l()<id  of  the  Englishman  who  bade  them  farewell  niij^ht 
indeed  thrill  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, — of  war 
which  must  be  glorious  and  successful.  And  to  those  richer 
in  the  almost  romantic  lore  of  feudal  liistory,  there  came 
across  the  centuries  the  glories  of  the  third  Crusade,  to  tell  how 
once  before  the  ships  of  France  and  England  had  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  the  same  banners  had  waved  over 
the  young  king  Philip  Augustus  and  the  lion-hearted  Pian- 
tagenet. 

In  the  first  treaty  by  which  the  Western  Powers  bound 
themselves  to  the  support  of  Turkey,  an  article  was  inserted 
which  secured  to  all  tiie  subjects  of  the  Porte,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  complete  equality  before  the  law.  Another 

separate  and  special  ^aty  prescribed  reforms  so  radical  in 
their  nature,  that  the  head  of  the  Moliammedaii  Cluireh,  the 
Slieik-ul-lslam,  resigned,  perliaps  compiilsorily,  rather  than 
sanction  measures  tending  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric 
of  Islamism  '* ;  and  at  a  stormy  sitting  of  the  Divan  the  "  Old 
Turks"  declared  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  yield 
at  once  to  the  Muscovites,  who  did  not  demand  so  much. 
But  the  influence  of  Redschid  Pacha,  and  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  compelled  them  to  agree  to  the  treaty.  In 
the  mean  time  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
demanding  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  before  a  cer- 
tain date.  A  refusal,  or  the  absence  of  any  reply,  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Emperor  had  left 
the  capital ;  but  Count  Nessehrode  informed  the  messenger, 
Hon.  Captain  Blackwood,  "  that  no  answer  would  be  given 
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by  the  Imperial  Court.'*  *  From  evidence  now  transpiring  from 

day  to  day,  in  the  admissions  of  individuals  connected  with  the 
governments  of  the  allied  powers,  it  is  capable  of  proof  that 
Russia  couid  not  have  escaped  thin  war,  even  had  she  acceded 
to  the  ultimatum.  By  another  convention  of  the  18th  of 
Aprilf  England  and  France  disclaimed  all  ezdneive  advan- 
iag^  to  themBelves»  and  invited  other  nationt  to  the  aliianoe. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1854>  was  signed  at  Vienna  the  cele- 
brated protocol  in  which  Pmssia  and  Austria  declared  that 
the  new  attitude  which  France  and  England  had  taken  was 
founded  in  rii^ht,  aiid  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  ought  to  be  the  sine 
qua  wm  of  every  proposition  for  peace»  They  engaged  not 
to  enter  into  any  arrangements  in  opposition  to  these  prin- 
ciples without  having  deliberated  on  them  in  commcm  with 
France  and  England ;  but  they  assumed  no  kind  of  engage- 
ment, however  indirect,  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  It  was 
plain,  even  at  that  early  period,  that  Prussia  was  restraining 
Austria,  who  was  not  herself  inclined  to  active  co-operation 
with  the  Allies,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  The 
position  of  this  power,  with  a  frontier  exposed  to  ^ther  belli- 
gerent, wu  mora  ddioate  in  neutrality,  mora  dangerous  in 
war,  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany;  and  we  ara  prapared 
to  see  her  coming  upon  the  scene  cautiously,  but  with  firm 
and  decisive  steps.  The  protocol  of  the  9th  of  April,  exam- 
ined cnrefully,  commit^  the  two  German  powers  to  no  antag- 
onism with  Kussia,  even  in  principle.  It  establishes,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  which  Bnssia  had  not  already  shown  her  willing- 
ness to  accede  conditionally.  It  was  not  inconsistent  witii 
her  own  professions,  and  we  can  detect  nothing  to  which  a 
Bossian  plenipotenfaary  might  not  have  added  his  signature. 

It  was  the  prime  object  iu  the  diplomacy  of  the  neutral 
nations  to  make  Central  Europe  a  unit,  unassailable  in  its 
neutrality,  decisive  in  its  final  action.  Austria  had  some  aims 
of  her  own,  which  it  was  determined  to  secure  by  guaranty, 

♦  "  All  bonorflMf'  retrr«t  was  pm'inptorily  cut  off  by  an  imperious  gumnions, 
whii'li  M<  ver  beton.'  received  in  tiie  whole  perif^d  <^f  ^ler  history,  even  at  x\  time 

when  a  conqueror,  ut  the  head  of  armed  Europe,  invaded  her  lermtory.  "  —  Kusaian 
Haai&fto,  April,  1854. 
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and  to  some  extent  her  interests  coincided  with  those  of  all 
Germany.    "  Everybody  knows  what  Austria  wants,"  said 
Count  Nesselrode ;  it  was  in  truth  no  secret ;  she  wanted  the 
PhndpaUttes  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube.  Ao- 
eordingly,  the  fimfe  move  in  Gennany  was  a  treaty  negotiated 
at  Beilin  by  General  Hess  on  the  part  of  Austria,  securing 
the  aid  of  Prussia  if  she  were  attacked  in  the  Principalities, 
or  if  a  Russian  army  advaiiced  to  the  Balkan.   But  upon 
analysis  it  was  found  tiiat  the  treaty  was  imperfect,  as  it 
pledged  the  assistance  of  Prussia  only  in  case  Austria  were 
attacked  on  territoify  then  in  her  possession.   Austria  once  in 
the  PfinoipaHtieS)  the  engagement  was  good  for  nothing. 
And  it  was  not  until  November  S6,  that  a  separate  artide 
vmB  added,  by  which  Frederic  WilHam  bound  himself  to  aid 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  if  attacked  in  his  dominions  or  in  the 
Principalities.    The  Germanic  Diet  acceded  to  the  first  treaty 
on  the  26th  of  July;  to  the  separate  article,  December  9. 
The  importance  of  the  adhesion  of  the  Confederation  oonsists 
in  the  faot»  that  it  controls  an  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million} 
independent  ol  the  armies  of  the  two  great  powers.  Thus 
during  the  year  1854>  while  her  statesmen  were  deliberately 
surveying  the  field,  and  awaiting  indications  for  action,  Ger- 
many was  so  bound  together  by  treaties,  that  an  attack  on 
any  member  of  its  political  family,  by  either  belligerent, 
would  haTe  provoked  the  whole  weight  of  its  power,  with 
an  army  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  disciplined  soldieia 

The  siege  of  Silistria  oocnpied  the  same  place  in  tiie  public 
attention  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year  which 
Sevastopol  now  fills.  The  town  was  invested  by  Prince 
Paskievitch  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  its  successful  resistance, 
while  it  gave  the  Turks  a  reputation  they  have  almost  lost  by 
subsequent  events,  undoubtedly  suggested  to  the  Russians 
the  hint  of  the  gigantic  earth*woilcs,  which  have  since  made 
Sevastopol  impregnable*  The  town  of  SUistriai  lying  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  fortified  on  the  land  «de 
by  a  semicircular  earth-work,  presenting  a  defensive  Hne  of 
about  two  thousand  yards.  This  fortification  alone  resisted, 
in  1829,  a  Russian  army  encamped  on  the  heights  overlook- 
ing and  commanding  the  towui  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
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yards,  for  thirty-five  dnys.  Dnring  the  recent  siege,  thf^  Turki? 
themselves  held  these  heights,  intrenched  behind  detached 
eartb*works,  not  one  of  which  did  the  Russians  ever  succeed 
in  carrying.  An  assanlt  was  attempted  against  ^e  principal 
work  on  the  34th  of  May,  and  another  at  midnight  of  the  28tb. 
In  the  last  the  garrison  was  surprised,  and  the  Russians  nearly 
got  possession  of  the  fortification.  Foiled  in  these  attempts,  the 
besiegers  resorted  to  more  tedious  but  surer  expedients.  Four 
separate  mines  were  sprung  under  the  parapet,  and  an  assault 
was  made  after  each  explosion.  The  Turks,  however,  listen- 
ing  to  the  progress  of  the  miners,  threw  up  another  intiench- 
ment,  withdrew  their  guns,  and  mounted  them  on  the  new 
rampart,  so  as  to  command  the  breach.  But  SiHstria  was 
invested  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  consequently  its  fall  was 
but  a  (picstion  of  time.  It  is  now  thought  it  could  not  have 
held  out  forty-eifrht  hours  lonf^er,  when  suddenly,  on  the  22d 
of  June,  the  siege-works  were  arrested,  and  the  next  day  the 
Russian  army  was  in  full  retreat.  The  movement  was  effect- 
ed in  good  order ;  the  leading  families  of  the  Prindpalitiea 
withdrew  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  beyond  the 
Fjruth,  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  issued  a  proclamation,  inflated 
to  a  degree  not  warranted  by  his  military  success,  announ- 
cing that  the  retreat  was  for  strategic  reasons,  and  that 
he  would  return.  The  true  reason  suoii  appeared.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Allies,  Austria  had  signed  a  convention 
with  the  Porte  on  the  14th  of  June,  binding  herself  to  hold 
the  Principalities  during  the  war,  and  to  give  them  back  to 
her  at  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  must  be  confessed  the 
affair  ^was  accomplished  very  leisurely.  The  evacuation  was 
not  complete  till  September,  and  it  was  ten  weeks  before  an 
Austrian  army  descended  from  the  North  into  Wallachia.  It 
is  commonly  said,  and  very  probably  the  assertion  will  soon 
be  repeated,  to  make  out  a  case  of  treachery  against  Austria, 
that  Omar  Pacha  was  prevented  by  her  fiom  following  the 
Russians.  The  story,  besides  being  untrue,  is  absurd.  Gen* 
eral  Hess  informed  the  Turkish  commander  iliat  the  Austrian 
arrangements  should  not  interfere  with  his  movement*^  but 
when  :i-kod  his  own  opinion,  lie  did  not  advise  hiui  lo  hazard 
a  campaign  in  an  open  country  against  superior  forces.  The 
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truth  is,  that  while  no  Ttukish  may  has  of  late  years  ex- 
liibited  any  insane  alacrity  in  fighting  Bossians  in  open  field, 

at  this  time  Omar  Pacha's  array  was  already  disorganized  for 
want  of  pay,  supplies,  and  reinforcements.  With  the  Aus- 
trian occupation  the  defence  of  Turkish  territory  in  Europe 
was  eiiected,  and  one  object  of  the  war  had  no  longer  to 
be  sought.  ^ 
In  July  the  Austrian  Cahinet  informed  the  Germanic  Diet 
that  it  saw  an  important  element  of  paoifieation,  and  possibly 
a  basis  of  negottatioHi  in  recent  <x>mmunications  from  St 
Petersburg,  and  while  the  Russian  envoy  at  Vienna  was 
announcing  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  about  to  order  a 
complete  evacuation  of  Moido- Wallachia,  the  J^<7iitYei<r  stated 
that  notes  had  been  exchanged  indicating  that  Austria,  as 
well  as  England  and  France^  looked  to  goaranties "  from 
Bnssia  to  prevent  a  return  of  complications,  and  that,  while 
France  wonld  not  grant  an  armistice,  she  was  disposed  to  treat 
upon  the  following  bases:  —  (1.)  Abolition  of  the  Russian 
protectorate  over  Mohlavia,  Waliachia,  and  Servia.  (2.)  Lib- 
erty of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  (3.)  Revision  of  the  treaty 
of  1841,  in  what  concerns  the  limits  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea.  (4.)  Renunciation  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  all 
protectorate  over  Ottoman  subjects.  These  artides,  which 
m  the  originals  of  the  ^  Four  Points,''  were  dmwn  up  by 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  were  the  minima  of  demands. 
France  and  England  declining  to  make  any  overture  in  their 
own  names,  the  proposals  indorsed  by  Prussia  and  Austria 
in  the  note  of  August  bth  were  sent  to  bt.  Petersburg,  and 
were  rejected ;  upon  which  Austria,  in  the  circular  of  Sep* 
tember  30th,  maintained  the  four  ^  guaiantiesi"  but  insisted 
upon  the  point,  that  she  had  not  any  more  than  Prussia  en- 
gaged  to  enforce  their  acceptance  by  arms ;  and  she  withdrew 
her  request  for  the  immediate  mobilization  of  the  federal  con- 
tingent, and  her  {)roposition  liefore  the  Diet  to  have  the  four 
guaranties  introduced  into  the  Prussian  treaty  of  April  20th. 

The  war  had  been  heralded  by  a  project  which  somewhat 
transcended  these  points,  and  we  know  of  no  better  time  to 
introduce  it  than  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
rejection  of  the  Angust  note  and  its  conditional  acceptance 
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in  November.  War  was  haidly  dedaredi  when  a  remark- 
able paper  appeared,  attribnted  to  the  hand  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  himself.  It  argued  that,  as  diplomacy  and 
long-sulierin^  had  failed  to  disanii  ixn  auibition  threaten- 
ing to  Europe,  ihe  war,  become  inevitable,  ought  to  be  ener- 
getic and  decisive.  Its  propositions  were  few  and  simple. 
Finland  gives  Russia  the  control  of  the  Baltic,  the  Crimea 
makes  her  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Poland  renders  her 
oppressive  to  Grermany.  It  assumes  that  the  weakness  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Lonis  XV.  permitted  the  first  dismemberment 
of  Turkey,  and  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  to  the  proEi  of 
Russia ;  that  the  revolutionary  agitations  of  1792  prevent- 
ed France  from  opposing  the  second  dismemberment  and 
partition  of  Turkey  and  Poland,  and  that  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Fnnce  of  1854,  ^  tmnqoil  under  a  strong  government 
to  repair  the  errors  of  the  last  eentory.  The  disinterested 
attitude  of  France  and  England,  about  which  theie  could  be 
no  doubt,  authorizes  them  therefore  to  open  the  question 
of  a  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe.  It  was  ])roposed  to 
"  suliocaie  ilubsia  by  throwing  back  the  blood  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  heart";  tlie  head  of  the  Colossus  being  at  > 
Helsingfors,  its  right  arm  at  Warsaw,  its  feet  at  Sevast^jpol. 
Therefore  Finland  was  to  be  given  beck  to  Sweden,  Poland 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Prussia,  and  the  Crimea  and  the 
Tmns-Cauoasus  to  be  restored  to  Turkey.  Austria  was  to  be 
paid  with  the  Principalities  and  Bessarabia,  and  wa^  to  trans- 
fer Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  Compelled  to  restore  the  usurpa- 
tious  of  a  century,  "  the  aggressor "  only  would  suiler  from 
an  arrangement  everywhere  to  be  made  at  his  expense.  The 
^<  dismemberment  of  Turkey,"  suggested  as  a  contingeiiG^, 
sinks  to  insignificance  compared  with  this  bold  attempt  to 
disorganize  Euiope.  The  pamphlet  itself  was  **  suppreMed," 
but  somehow  it  contrived  to  see  the  lights  and  not  long  after, 
the  "  Le  Pays"  newspaper  argued  the  same  points.  More- 
over, one  or  another  of  these  several  schemes  has  been  under 
discussion  ever  since,  as  freely  as  if  Russia  were  overrun  by 
French  soldiers.  The  question  of  authorship  is  not  a  veiy 
material  one,  but  there  have  already  transpired  some  events  to 
indicate  what  was  the  ulterior  aim  of  the  war.   (1.)  Bomar- 
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sand  and  tbe  Aland  lalanda,  so  important  to  Finlandi  weie 
captoied,  and  offsred  to  Sweden,  who  declined  the  dangeroos 
gift.    (2.)  Austria  has  got  the  Principalities,  and  has  dallied 

an  entire  year  with  France  and  England.    (3.)  Russia  kept 
in  Poland  two  hundred  thousand  of  her  best  troopn?,  at  a  time 
when  she  could  send  only  third-rate  soldiers  to  the  Crimea. 
(4.)  Sardinia  was  seduced  into  the  alliance,  under  the  expec* 
tation  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  European  one,  and,  probably 
with  the  hope  of  getting  Ijombaidy,  has  sent  its  little  con- 
tingent  to  d^e  of  cholera  before  Sevastopol   It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  suppose  that  if  Finland  and  Poland,  the 
Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  could  have  been  pot,  they  would 
have  been  kept.    The  dornment  derives  its  importance,  not 
itom  its  quasi  official  character,  but  because  it  anticipates 
and  includes  all  the  expedients  of  chastisement  and  humilia- 
tion which  have  been  suggested.   It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  Russia  at  this  moment  owes  the  integrity  of  her  empire 
to  something  else  than  a  want  of  inclination  on  the  part  of 
her  enemies  to  destroy  its  vitality.    It  is  with  questionable 
v.\>fe  that  Encfland  could  demand  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
nexations inciuioned.    In  1783  France  solicited  the  union  of 
England  in  a  remonstrance  to  Russia  against  the  acquisition 
of  Kuban  Tartary  and  the  Crimea.   Ministers  replied,  that 
his  Majesty  would  make  no  remonstrance,  and  throw  no  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  Empress,  and  they  communicated 
the  proposition  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  St  Petersburg, 
to  gain  favor  with  Catharine.    So  Turkey  was  dismembered, 
and  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea  were  absorbed  by  Russia. 
In  1792  England,  through  Mr.  Pitt,  destroyed  the  confed- 
eracy which  would  have  prevented  the  partition  of  Poland, 
to  secure  the  aid  of  Russia  against  France.    In  1815  she 
threatened  Denmark  with  war  and  another  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  if  she  presumed  to  resist  the  spoliation  of  Nor- 
way, which  was  given  to  Sweden  to  secure  Alexander  in  the 
possession  of  Finland.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
these  plans,  as  well  as  the    appeal  to  nationalities,''  which 
was  once  supposed  to  be  something  more  than  an  unmeaning 
phrase,  were  very  judiciously  expunged  from  the  programme 
some  time  before  the  last  conference  at  Vienna. 
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Early  in  the  antamn  of  1854,  Baron  de  Budbnrgh,  tiie 

Russian  envoy  at  Berlin,  intimated  that,  while  the;  Enijjeror 
Nicholas  would  not  accept  the  four  points,  pure  and  simple, 
be  was  willing  to  consider  them  as  bases  of  negotiation,  and 
to  enter  into  immediate  oommunication  OD  them  with  Austria. 
This  was  followed  by  an  official  announcement  The  £m« 
peror,  afBiming  his  conatant  love  of  peace  and  his  good-will 
towards  Crermany,  declaied  that,  ^  yielding  to  the  pressing 
recommendations  of  Prussia,  and  to  spare  Germany  all  di- 
vision and  embarrassment,"  he  was  cordially  ready  to  accept 
the  four  preliminaries,  reserving  the  right  of  an  explanation 
of  each  ;  for  example,  that  the  protection indicated  in  the 
first  and  fourth  points  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Five 
Powers  with  a  common  understanding ;  that  as  to  the  second 
point  he  had  never  intended  to  obstraet  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube;  that  as  to  the  third,  a  revision  of  treaties  was  demand- 
ed by  actual  circumstances  and  det>irable  for  both  parties.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the-  terms  of  peace  had  emanated  from 
a  general  conference)  Austria  was  not  willing  to  enter  alone 
into  the  discussion.  We  should  hardly  suppose  that  the 
ptospect  of  pacification  was  materially  aided  by  the  subse- 
quent dedaration  of  the  Fxeneh  and  English  ambassadors 
at  Vienna,  that,  in  the  march  of  events,  the  Allied  Powers 
would  reserve  the  right  of  giving  to  the  lour  points  an  ex- 
tension prn])orti()n<.'d  to  the  situdtionj  and  of  adding  to  tliein 
many  points  commanded  either  by  the  sacrifices  they  had 
made,  or  for  the  secuiiiy  of  Europe,  menaced  by  the  obsti* 
nacy  of  Russia.'' 

A  few » days  after  the  second  treaty  witb  Pmssia  and  Gef- 
many  was  signed,  Anstria,  having  been  constantly  plied 
since  the  August  note  to  join  the  policy  of  the  Allieca,  went 
so  far  as  to  sign  a  treaty,  which  in  our  judgment,  by  the  false 
expectations  springing  from  it,  has  been  productive  of  more 
mischief  than  any  single  event  of  the  war.  The  treaty  of 
the  2d  of  December  was  at  once  publicly  announced  in  Paris 
and  London  to  be  an  act  of  hostility  to  Russia,  and  the  pre* 
limlnary  of  an  inevitable  rupture  between  ^e  two  courts. 
From  that  time  till  the  suspension  of  the  conferences,  West- 
cm  Europe  never  ceased  to  hope  that,  if  all  Germany  did  not 
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join  them,  at  least  Austria  would  add  her  forces  to  theirs, 
and  rumor  specitied  the  fignre  of  her  contingent  to  the 
Crimea.  But  we  believe  it  was  very  far  from  the  intention 
of  Coant  Bool-SchanenflteiDi  a  diploinatiat  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  Metternich  and  Sehwaitzenbnrgh  has  falleni  to 
commit  Austria  to  any  position  likely  to  involve  her  in  war, 
not  of  her  own  will,  for  ends  which  might  be  obtained 
without  war.  We  believe  that  the  sole  object  of  the  treaty 
of  December  2,  so  carefully  worded,  was  to  secure  to  xVustria 
an  attitude  of  authority  in  the  approaching  confereuoes,  from 
which  she  coold  better  guard  the  interests  of  Germany  and 
ber  own,  and  seeoie  the  prize  she  already  held  within  her 
grasp.  It  is  no  pari  of  onr  purpose  to  Indulge,  however 
cautiously,  in  speculation  or  in  attributing  motives,  but  this 
theory  is  the  one  best  supported  by  the  text,  as  explained  by 
the  antecedents  and  the  results,  of  1h(^  treaty.  Its  hostility 
is  only  verbal.  In  case  negotiations  failed,  Austria  was  to 
deliberate  in  common  with  tiie  Allies  as  to  the  best  means 
of  effecting  their  object  It  was  firankly  stated  in  Parliament, 
before  its  provisions  were  pnblishedi  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  to  preclade  Austria  l!rom  oontinoing  her  neutrality  in  any 
event.  When  Prussia  was  invited  to  accede  to  it  on  the  con- 
dition of  her  ultimate  co-operation,  Baron  de  Manteuffel  asked 
if  the  Three  Powers  were  willing  to  interpret  the  basis,  and 
was  answered,  No.  The  court  of  Berlin  therefore  held  itself 
aloof,  bat  sent  Baron  Von  Usedom  and  General  Wedel  to 
London  and  Paris  on  a  special  mission,  which  failed 

Events  marehedj  in  the  significant  phrase  of  the  French 
minister.  When  the  Austro- Turkish  convention  rendered  it 
prudent  for  Russia  to  retreat  to  her  owii  soil,  and  left  noth- 
ing farther  to  be  done  in  defence  of  the  territory  of  the  Sul- 
tan, the  allied  commanders  in  the  East  were  directed  by 
their  respective  governments  to  procure  all  possible  informa« 
tion  respecting  the  strength  of  Rnssia  in  the  Crimea,  and  to 
concert  measures  for  the  nege  of  Sevastopol;  the  English 
Minister  of  War  adding  in  his  despatch,  <•  There  is  no  hope 
of  a  safe  and  honorable  peace  until  the  fortress  is  reduced, 
and  the  ileet  taken  and  destroyed."  The  torrents  of  grandil- 
oquence which  have  deluged  the  war-literature  and  journal- 
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ism  of  the  past  year  do  not  go  beyond  that  aimple  phrase 
of  the  honest,  if  incapable^  Dake  of  Newcastle.  It  was  the 
creed  of  the  nation,  the  latest  and  grandest  object  of  the 

war.  We  shall  not  argue  the  question,  if  a  durable  peace 
might  not  have  been  secured  without  an  aggression  upon 
Russian  territory,  however  snrh  a  moderate  course  might 
harmonize  with  the  ^rst  purpose  of  the  Allies.  England, 
considering  that  Rassia  had  never  invaded  her  soilt  and  that 
she  herself  never  had  known  the  worst  horron  of  war,  bow* 
ever  often  and  ruthlessly  she  may  have  inflicted  tiiem  on 
others,  might  have  disoonraged  the  enterprise.  Bat  while 
Russia  by  her  own  mode  of  warfare  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  hazards  of  a  belligerent,  certainly  she  eouid 
ask  no  favor  from  the  heir  of  him  whom  a  Cossack  Emperor 
had  dethroned.  And  besides,  the  expedition  did  not  sail  tUl 
l^e  Emperor  had  rejected  the  August  protocds.  Conceding 
then  the  perfect  propriety,  under  the  dronmstanoes,  of  the 
invasion,  its  expediency  has  been  doubted.  It  is  but  a 
vulgar  way  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  an  enterprise,  to 
look  exclusively  at  results.  Certainly  it  is  not  pretended 
that  a  citadel  ean  be  mnde  absolutely  impregnabJe.  Had 
the  cuiterprise  against  bevastopol  succeeded,  it  would  have 
become  historical  as  the  boldest  strategic  operation  the  world 
has  seen.  It  has  £uled,  and  foiled  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  best  generals  of  the  age.  It  was  not  wi^in  human  foie* 
sight  to  know  that  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  was  a  young 
colonel  of  engineers,  whose  intuition  and  genius  in  a  few 
weeks  would  transform  the  defenceless  side  of  the  city  into 
a  vast  chain  of  earthen  ramparts  more  formidable  than  the 
gigantic  masonry  on  which  millions  had  been  expended,  and 
against  which  they  dared  not  advance.  It  would  have  been 
an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  both  nations  to  have  pro* 
posed  originally  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to 
take  a  single  fortified  city.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  the  fatal  habit  of  over-estimating  their  own 
military  prowess,  and  underrating  the  courage,  skill,  and  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  disastrous  - 
termination  of  the  siege.*  Both  cabinets  were  confident  of 

*  We  write  thk  In  the  middle  oi  August,  but  wc  do  nut  appruiicud  anyiUiu}^  to 
make  this  expression  premttore. 
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success,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  Sevastopol 
^vould  fall  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  public  were  prepared 
fojT  false  intelligeace,  and  it  has  been  given  them  with  a 
liberal  hand  from  that  day  to  this. 

Holding  with  an  invincible  fleet  the  oontrol  of  the  Black 
Sea,  with  almost  unlimited  leinforoements  within  forty  hours' 
sail,  and  no  rear  to  protect,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  landed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea  without 
accident  or  resihtance,  and  in  its  march  so  in  h  ward  upon  the 
fortcesS)  found  iteelf  on  the  22d  of  September  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  posted  in  a  powerful  position  on  the  loft  bank  of  a 
Httie  stieani.  opposite  the  village  of  Alma-eeiaL  It  was  the 
first  time  the  gallant  foioes  of  the  two  nationSy  whose  hered- 
itary rivalry  never  burned  fiercer  than  in  this  contest  for  laurels 
in  each  otlier's  presence,  had  met  ilie  despised  and  calumni- 
ated foe.  The  fleet  accompanied  the  army  alorji^  the  coast, 
protecting  its  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  the  French,  the 
Toikish  contingent  of  eight  thousand  being  placed  between 
them  and  tiie  British  on  the  left  The  Zouaves  commenced 
the  attack,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  had,  with  the  aid  of 
the  firing  firom  the  fieet,  got  possession  of  the  heights  next 
the  sea,  and  turned  the  enemy's  left.  The  main  body  of  the 
allied  army,  including  the  British  division,  then  came  into 
action,  and  in  less  than  live  lioiirs  the  position  was  carried, 
and  the  Eussian  army  was  in  full  retreat  The  balance  of 
loss,  we  suppose,  must  have  been  against  the  retreating  body. 
But  the  Rnssians  retuDed  deliberately,  leaving  only  two  dis- 
abled guns  in  the  hands  of  the  Mies,  who  bivouacked  upon 
the  field.  Menehikoff  withdrew  bis  whole  army  in  good  order 
upon  Simferopol,  whence  he  commanded  the  rear  o(  the  Allies 
in  case  they  should  attack  the  norther]]  forts.  Victory  was 
with  the  Allies,  yet  it  was  something  that  the  inferior  Crimean 
army  had  fought  for  &ve  hours  double  their  number  of  select 
soldiery,  protected  by  a  powerful  fieet  and  possessed  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  military  scienee*  The  two  causes  of 
the  foilure  of  the  campaign  of  1854  since  assigned  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  were  the  sinking  ol  the  ships  ia  the 
harbor  of  Sevastopol,  and  the  retreat  of  Menchikoff  to  Sim- 
feropol instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  the  fortress.  The 
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first  liberated  six  handred  guns,  with  thor  gannera  and  am- 

munition,  A^r  ihc  southern  defences;  the  second  coinpflled 
the  invaders  to  sit  down  before  these  defences  in  regular 
siege. 

From  the  point  of  departure  intimated  in  the  title  of  this 
artsdei  the  military  history  of  tlie  vm  Is  saoondaryi  and  sob- 
servient  to  the  diplomatia  Bat  it  is  of  the  last  importanee 
that  the  aetoal  snoeesses  of  the  parties  should  be  presented 

without  disguise  or  misrepresentation.  The  theory  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  recruitinj^  sergeant  is  not  that  to  be 
presented  to  the  intelligent  and  impartial  judgment  of  a  neu- 
tral nation.  In  every  £n^h  disquisition  on  this  war  that 
we  have  read,  a  by  no  means  unpleasant  phantom  of  Britisb 
gallantry''  has  crept  in  and  obseored  the  whole  questiott  quite 
as  efiectnally  as  ««]Mr.  Bick's"  ('head  of  Oiarles  the  Fbst,'' 
in  that  most  unsatisfactory  of  ^  memorials.''  We  fancy  that, 
if  any  little  delusion  once  existed  as  to  the  courage  and  loy- 
alty of  the  Russian  soldier,  it  has  long  ago  been  dispelled; 
and  it  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  triumphs  of  the  brave 
fellows  before  Sevastopol,  that  their  evidence,  got  from  many 
a  fearful  encountery  has  compelled  a  dastardly  and  ignoraiit 
press  to  retract  its  long«sastained  libels.  !U  was  in  troth 
but  vilifying  Iheir  own  army  to  deprseiats  the  Yalor  cl  an 
enemy  from  whom  it  had  suffered  so  much. 

The  army  not  being  large  enough  to  invest  the  cHy,  as  was 
said,  but  in  reality,  as  wc  think,  lacking  the  requisite  force  to 
attempt  the  coup  de  viain^  the  reported  success  of  which  is 
now  fastened  historically  in  the  guise  of  a  *^hoax"  upon 
a  mythical  ^  Tartar,"  marched  by  flank  towards  the  southern 
capes,  the  English  by  choioe  occupying  BalaUava,  the  French 
much  nearer  the  scene  of  operations  holding  Kamiesch  Bay, 
which  commands  an  observation  of  Sevastopol.  The  Allies 
found  that  new  batteries  bad  sprung  up  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Fire  was  opened,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  October,  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  including  the  much  vaunted 
siege  artillery  of  the  French  army*  At  about  one  o^cIock 
the  French  division  of  the  allied  fleet  commenced  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  marine  forts,  and  within  two  hours  the  whole 
allied  fleet  was  drawn  up  and  in  action,  and  continued  to 
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fiFC  till  night.  But  it  is  now  notorious,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  vessels  were  anchored  out  of  range.  Although 
it  was  telegraphed  home  that  the  fire  of  the  ships  had  silenced 
or  blown  up  Fort  Constantinc  and  the  Quarantine  Battery, 
It  was  not  thought  prudent,  from  the  aocidents  which  haf^ 
pened  on  board  the  ships  witiiin  range,  to  renew  the  marine 
ailtack,  and  the  fleet  has  consequently  not  appeared  upon  the 
seene  again.  The  French  batteries,  distant  from  ihe  Russian 
six  hundred  yards,  were  silenced  in  a  few  hours;  the  English, 
fixing  from  nearly  douliie  that  distance,  received  little  serious 
injury,  and  inllicted  kss,  if  any.  The  advantage  at  the  end 
of  the  &»t  day's  firing  was  everywhere  with  the  besieged, 
and  continued  with  them  during  eight  days,  in  which  time 
ome  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  projectUes  had  been  thrown 
into  the  city.  On  the  d5th  of  October,  it  was  shown  that  a 
large  Russian  army,  independent  of  the  garrison,  was  in  the 
field,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  siege  was  changed.  The 
British  had  intrusted  their  outposts  to  the  Turks.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  2oth,  the  Ottoman  heroes  were  driven  in 
like  sheep by  a  Eussian  detachment,  and  the  four  redoubts 
held  by  them  were  captured.  The  ^  Charge  of  the  light 
Brigade,''  now  a  luminous  point  in  history,  has  had  the  e£feet 
of  throwing  into  obscurity  all  tiie  disasters  of  tiiat  day.  But 
it  is  no  longer  denied  that  the  battle  of  Balaklava  was  in 
every  seiise,  in  the  fact  and  the  results,  a  Russian  victory. 
Liprandi's  army  kept  possession  of  the  redoubts,  destroyed 
two  of  them,  captured  nine  guns,  remained  drawn  up  on 
the  field  in  order  of  battle  only  fifteen  hundred  yards  from 
the  British,  and  took  and  held  the  road  leading  into  Sevas> 
topol  in  one  direction  and  into  the  mountains  in  the  other; 
and  to  the  loss  of  this  battle  is  now  candidly  attributed  much 
of  the  misery  of  the  winter  campaign.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brilliant  dash  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  which  by 
silencing  a  Russian  battery  saved  the  remnant  of  the  British 
horse  from  destruction,  the  brunt  of  the  day  fell  upon  the 
English  anny. 

But  it  was  not  M  after  the  « frightful  hasards  of  Inker* 
mann  "  that  the  besiegers  became  the  besieged,  and  the  truth 

came  to  be  known.    Then  it  was  seen  for  the  first  time,  by 
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the  English  goTerament  at  least,  that  the  amy,  for  whose 

subsiHtcuee  supplies  had  actually  been  demanded  for  "  Malta 
and  back,"  must  winter  without  preparation  in  the  Crimea. 
To  the  "  soldiers*  battle,'*  in  which  the  English  lost  one  man 
in  three  out  of  the  eight  thousand  who  were  engaged,  and 
were  aafed  only  by  the  arrtral  of  a  French  diraion  under 
General  Boiqnet,  eneoeeded  the  storm  of  the  16<ii  of  Noyem- 
ber/  In  two  days  some  thhrty  or  forty  transports  were 
wrecked,  and  the  crews  and  equipments  of  these,  thrown  on 
shore,  captured  by  the  Cossacks.  The  hundred  gun-ships, 
the  Henri  IV.  and  the  Pluton,  were  lost,  and  what  was  of  more 
consequence  than  aU,  the  transport  ship  Prince  went  down 
with  all  the  winter  clothing  o[  the  British  army.  Then  the 
long  Crimean  winter  set  in,  with  its  not  haU*toLd  homxnu  Tlie 
heroes  of  three  battles  fought  in  rapid  snocessiotti  in  every 
one  of  whidi  the  honor  of  Old  England  had  been  upheld  as 
brav(  ly  as  by  the  mailed  knights  of  the  Crusades,  ragged  and 
starved,  huddled  together  in  muddy  trenches,  heart-broken 
with  weariness  and  neglect,  were  taken  out  by  dozens  dead 
day  after  day ;  ori  more  shameful  still,  bloody  and  scarred 
with  the  lash  for  not  fighting  off  sleep  forty  and  fifty  bonis 
at  a  time,  deserted  in  snch  crowds  as  to  famish  a  ^  strong 
oootangent  to  the  Russian  army.  Less  was  known  of  the 
hardships  of  the  French.  From  their  perfect  administration 
and  their  proximity  to  a  convenient  landing,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed tluTe  was  no  actual  suffering;  but  we  learn  from  the 
speech  of  the  Emperor  himself,  that  they  by  no  means  es- 
caped the  misfortunes  which  more  than  decimated  their  allies. 

The  mishaps  and  misdeeds  of  the  British  campaign  in  the 
Crimea  are  pnidy  local  matters ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
r  the  distribntion  of  oensnre ;  it  is  quite  snMcient  to  accept  Uie 
parliamentary  alliruiaiiuii  of  Lord  Derby, that  "the  campaign 
of  1854  was  a  total  and  disizraceful  failure  "  and  that  of  Mr. 
Dickens  as  to  the  pc^ular  conviction,  that  "  thereby  the  countzy 


*  There  tie  some  dileniMneies  in  t!ic  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Jsk&tmtmk  wfaicb 
wt  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile.   That  of  the  Allies  is  well  known,  some  10,000 

Rassians  being  killed  out  of  60,000  en^aj^.  Menchikoff  doscribc"?  it  as  two 
sorti^-«,  VA  which  22,000  men  were  engaged,  out  of  whom  about  7,000  were  killed 
or  wouuded. 
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is  plunged  in  the  deepest  distress  and  disgrace."  Bat  an 
important  troth  has  been  elicited  horn  the  evidence  before  ^ 
Sevastopol  Cionunittee.  It  appean  that  the  persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  government  informed  of  the  state  of  tiie 

army,  for  a  long  time  sent  mendacious  reports  which  lulled 
the  apprehensions  of  the  War  Ofl&ce,  so  that  when  "corre- 
spondents" first  revealed  the  aetual  horrors  of  the  case,  their 
statements  were  repelled  by  ministers  as  the  malicious  in- 
ventions of  a  ribald  press  " ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  re* 
cetved  confirmatkia  of  them  horn  nnqnestionable  private 
aomrcesy  that  government  ceased  to  deny  them  in  the  meet 
indignant  terns.  And  the  dullest  intellect  now  contrasts  the 
bombastic  inaccuracies  of  the  allied  generals,  even  of  the 
bruve  St  Arnaiid,  with  tlie  modest,  succinct,  and  faithful 
despatches  of  the  Russian  commanders. 

Confining  ourselves  to  such  an  outline  of  military  and 
■aval  operations  as  will  indicate  the  real  proportion  of  sne* 
eees  and  defeat,  and  the  oonseqnent  position  of  ^e  beUigmnts 
with  regard  to  negotiations  for  peace,  we  have  little  to  say 
of  the  naval  exploits  of  the  Allies.  Bomarsund  was  destroyed 
by  a  Frencli  force  of  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  and  a 
corps  of  engineers,  its  little  garrison  of  two  thousand  made 
prisoners,  and  the  fortiiications,  having  been  declined  with  the 
offisr  of  the  Aland  Islands  by  Sweden,  blown  up.  The 
fiortiesses  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Cionstadt  bade  defiance 
to  the  great  armament  which  whitened  the  waters  beneath 
them  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Jn  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  the  almost  unknown 
fortress  of  Petropaulovski  repelled  an  unforeseen  attack  of 
six  English  and  French  frigates,  and  drove  back  with  loss  a 
detachment  of  marines  which  had  landed  for  the  assault. 
The  ravaging  of  a  defenceless  coast,  burning  and  sinking  of 
private  property,  destrodion  of  fishing  villages,  though  un* 
happily  not  at  vaiianoe  with  the  laws  of  maritime  warfare, 
could  necessarily  be  only  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the 
chivalry  of  Central  Europe. 

There  is  one  event  which  is  to  be  claf^sed  among  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Allies,  and  which  was  an  unhappy  necessify  of 
the  triple  alliance.  But  if  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
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time  when  the  act  in  qaestion  would  have  been  difbcentlj 
viewed  by  Christian  nations,  the  injury  was  amf^y  xeooofe* 

pensed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  "  fourth  point."  We  alhide  to  the  repres- 
sion of  the  Greek  insurrection.  The  Christian  popuhition 
of  the  southwestern  provinces  of  Turkey  took  advantage  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  and  revolted  against  their  hereditary 
tyrants,  proclaiming  boldly  a  renewal  of  the  war  of  182L 
Oaths  were  taken  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  aima 
till  their  oppressors  were  driven  from  tiie  land.  They  d»> 
dared  that  the  war  was  holy  and  just,  and  that  no  one  who 
•  considered  the  wciglit  of  their  burdens  would  otfer  to  defend 
their  barbarian  oppressors ;  "  that  they  couid  no  longer  bear 
the  violation  of  all  law,  the  pillage  of  their  property,  and  the 
dishonor  of  their  daughters.''  The  court  of  King  Otbo  was 
anspected  of  aiding  the  insuxreotion,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  a  change  of  dynasty  unless  a  complete  nentralitj  were  at 
onoe  declared.  A  French  division  and  an  English  regiment 
took  possession  of  the  gun-boats  iu  the  harbor,  and  landed  on 
the  Peirteus.  The  chivalrous  queen,  ulraosl  rnacidciu  d  at  the 
sight,  tiirt  atcned  to  take  horse,  cross  the  frontier,  place  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  rouse  the  population  to  arms; 
and  she  was  deterred  only  by  the  entreaties  and  even  tean  of 
the  more  placable  king.  A  nentrality  was  extorted,  the  imoBh 
rection  qnelled,  and  the  insurgent  villages  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword. 

^  While  we  have  detailed  every  material  event  likuly  to  influ- 
ence  the  question  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  ]>reparations 
were  making  all  winter  for  a  decisive  blow.  Count  Walew> 
ski  has  since  admitted  that  France  and  England  lent  them- 
selves to  negotiations  at  a  moment  when  it  appears  that  the 
active  pursuit  of  the  war  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of 
their  care  and  attention,"  which,  the  Russian  journals  main- 
tain, accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  negotiations  were  dtlaved 
till  the  Allies  could  try  the  chance  of  another  campaij^n ;  and 
explains  also  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  their  envoys 
could  be  brought  to  enter  into  the  preliminary  discussions. 
On  the  28th  of  December,  Count  Buol-Schauenstein,  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Baron  de  Bourqneney  drafted 
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a  protocol,  specifying  precisely  the  sf-nse  to  be  attached  to 
the  four  points ;  and  Count  Buol  took  the  document  to  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  and  aaked  him  if  he  was  ready  to  accept  those 
oonditioiis  without  modification  or  reserve.  The  Prince  re- 
quested fourteen  days  in  which  to  communicate  with  St. 
Petersbnrg ;  but  five  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
he  announced  that  his  master  adhered  to  the  four  guaranties 
as  defined  and  explaiiied  in  the  ultimatum.  As  the  Russian 
circular  of  August  28th  had  declined  the  noie  of  the  8th, 
on  the  ground  that  its  proposalB  involved  the  material  and 
moral  abasement  of  Russia,  we  may  infer  that  the  explana- 
tions contained  nothing  hnmiliating.  It  was  understood,  in 
fBLCtj  that  no  aUosion  bad  been  made  to  Sevastopol  or  the 
fleet  Pmssia,  being  denied  a  seat  at  the  Conference,  consoled 
herself  with  the  sympathy  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  which  ac- 
cepted all  her  propositions  concerning  the  federal  army,  and 
rejected  those  of  Austria.  She  at  the  same  time  refused  to 
allow  a  French  army  to  pass  through  her  territory. 

At  the  preliminary  meetings  verbal  explanations  were 
made  on  eadi  point;  the  Rossian  envoys  stating  that  they 
would  reserve  discnssion  upon  thehr  interpretation  nntU  the 
ofiicial  opening.  Meantime  an  event  ocenrred  which  for  the 
moment  baffled  all  the  calculations  of  diplomacy.  Almost 
without  warning,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  died.  The  unbend- 
ing man,  whose  pride  was  sonietliing  more  than  the  dignity 
springing  out  of  his  relations  to  a  great  and  loyal  empire,  was 
taken  away,  and  the  rancor  of  his  enemies  could  no  longer 
denounce  hm  as  an  obstacle  to  the  repose  of  Europe.   The  ' 

personality  "  of  the  war  ceased.  The  more  respectable  jour- 
nals in  England  returned  to  the  language  of  civilized  life; 
the  hideous  caricature  in  u  weekly  print,  which  shocked  and 
inortitied  the  better  portion  of  the  nation,  was  not  repeated  ;  and 
the  theatrical  manager  whose  dramatic  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  caused  the  innate  brutality  of  at  least 
his  audience  to  betray  itself  in  tumultuous  applause,  was  com* 
pelled  to  disown  his  share  in  the  proceeding  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth.  The  French  police  ligorously  interfered  with 
such  rejoicings  in  Paris,  and  the  Moniteur  significantly  an- 
nounced, that  "  a  great  nation  like  i'lanee  does  nol  rejoice 
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when  decUli  strikes  down  an  enemy,  powerful  as  he  may  be." 
The  new  Emperur  Alexander  II.  asked  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  aid  of  his  subjects  in  hi^  endeavors  "  to  raise  Russia 
to  the  higheet  degree  of  gbiy,  and.  to  realize  the  wishes  of 
Peter,  Catharine,  Alexander,  and  Nicholas." 

The  eonfeienee  opened  at  last  on  the  ItSth  of  Maichi  leas 
than  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Nicholas.  The  Western 
envoys  repeated  the  determiuatiou  of  their  governments  to 
"  pursue  the  career  of  sacrifice  "  (that  is,  to  carry  on  the  war)  till 
the  four  points  should  be  placed  ^  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
and  they  leserred  the  right  of  making  ^peeial  conditions  over 
and  above  them  as  the  intefests  of  Europe  might  xeqnixe. 
Prinoa  Gbrtehakoff  traated  that  tiiey  had  a  common  object  in 
wishing  to  secure  a  general  peace,  which,  he  added,  could  not 
be  lasting  or  have  any  practical  value  unless  honorable  to  both 
parties,  and  he  declared,  moreover,  that  if  it  were  attempted 
to  impose  conditions  incompatible  with  the  honor  of  iiussia, 
he  would  not  consent  to  them,  however  serious  might  be  the 
consequences  of  refusal  Lord  John  Kusseli  recognized  tins 
as  the  only  condition  on  wluch  the  negotiations  coold  proceed, 
by  declaring  in  Parliament  before  his  departure  for  Vienna 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  two  courts  to  propose 
any  conditions  injurious  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Rusbia. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  govern tnents  and  people  of 
France  and  England  did  or  did  not  entertain  the  expectation 
that  the  war  they  were  engaged  in  would  terminate  in  the 
"  bumiliatton  of  Bussia.  It  is  to  be  seen  also  if  on  their  part 
there  was  any  hope  or  any  desiie  that  the  Conference  sbonld 
enunciate  peace,  and  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
its  rupture,  —  an  act  which  prolongs  the  misery  of  war  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  has  produced  new  conibiiiauous,  and 
justilied  new  conclusions  and  sympathies. 

The  first  two  points  referring  almost  exclusively  to  German 
interests,  the  Western  envoys  did  not  enter  deeply  into  their 
discnsaion.  Yielded  freely  and  unreservedly  by  Bossia,  there 
was  yet  ooottderable  delay  in  arranging  the  details  of  their 
settlement  With  respect  to  the  first,  Russia  consented  to 
the  abrogation  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  \\run<y  from 
Turkey  in  a  series  of  successful  wars.  Her  exclusive  proiec* 
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torate  over  the  Principalities  was  abolished,  thehr  future  con- 
dition was  to  be  regulated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Porte 
maintaining  llu  ir  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  Prince 
Gortchakoff  and  M.  de  Titoti  were  very  earnest  in  insisting 
that  their  franchises  should  be  in  no  way  abridged.  The 
second  point  was  »till  more  emaily  settled.  EBsaia  asserts 
that  it  is  not  diplomacy,  bat  assidnoiis  labor,  day  by  day,  that 
is  to  lerooye  obstacles  aocfunulated  by  the  silent  efforts  of 
nature.  In  this  spirit  it  was  determined  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube  should  be  regulated  by  the  principles  applied 
in  1815  to  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  Europe.  Russia  gave 
up  her  quarantine  at  the  Sniina  mouth,  and  promised  not 
to  erect  fortifications  between  the  channels  o£  SaHna  and  St 
George.  The  fiee  navigation  of  the  river  was  to  be  protected 
by  a  commission  established  by  all  the  powenk  These  two 
points  the  Emperor  still  regards  as  definitely  setlkd,  and  has 
informed  all  the  German  courts  that  he  inteiids  to  adhere  to 
them  so  long  as  Germany  preserves  its  neutrality,  notwith- 
standing the  rupture  of  the  conference. 

The  third  point  has  grown  out  of  the  war  itself.    It  is 
one  of  those  ulterior  objects  which  the  act  of  war  justifies  a 
belligerent  in  making  a  condition  of  peace,  but  which  the 
other  party  is  not  morally  bound  to  accept  as  if  it  were  an  * 
original  casus  helH;  all  its  moral  snpport,  therefore,  must  be 
derived  from  unrni^t:ik;il)le  and  signal  success.    It  is  not 
pretended  that  this  p<iiiit  commanded  such  a  prestige  at 
Vienna,  and  its  acceptance  by  Kussia,  even  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, is  a  gratuitous  concession.    The  basis  was  drawn  up 
by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  it  was  first  allnded  to  in  public 
a  little  while  after  the  AnstrchTnrkish  convention.  The 
third  point  is  really  twofold,  and  has  been  divided  into  a  first 
and  second  pari    The  first  part  proposes  to  connect  Tuikey 
with  the  European  oquilibriiun.    An  article  was  promptly 
agreed  to,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  severally  engaged 
themselves  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity  of  Turkey,  and  to  guarantee  the  observance  of  the 
contract,  pronouncing  any  act  of  a  natnie  to  infringe  it 
an  event  of  European  interest   It  waB,  moreover,  nnaa*' 
imonsly  established,  that,  if  a  conflict  shonld  arise  between 
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the  Porte  and  any  one  of  the  powers,  the  two  states  before 

resorting  to  force  should  offer  to  the  other  powers  the  opportu- 
nity of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  pacific  means.  Thus 
an  explicit  engagement  was  made  by  Russia,  in  common 
with  the  other  powers,  not  to  attack  Turkey  in  any  event 
without  the  knowledge,  and  yirtoaiiy  the  consent,  of  the  resL 
The  communication  of  any  dt£5icnlty  to  the  two  great  naval 
powers,  for  instance,  to  which  Russia  pledges  herself  before 
committing  an  act  of  war,  will  t  iiable  them  to  fill  the  Black 
Sea  with  their  ships;  for  the  |)lan  which  Russia  proposed  to 
settle  the  second  part  was  to  open  that  sea,  or  to  clu.^e  it^ 
giving  the  Snltan  power  to  call  in  foreign  navies  at  any 
time.  Over  and  above  this  engagement,  evevy  guaranty 
made  to  secure  the  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  tiiiid  point 
is  therefore  supererogatory.  The  assumption  that  Russia  in- 
tends to  play  false  to  her  treaty  obligations,  is  an  argument 
against  all  treaties  with  her,  and  if  the  assumption  were  well 
founded,  it  would  justify  the  employment  of  every  means  to 
cripple  and  disable  her,  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  all  power  to 
inflict  injury  in  any  direction. 

The  second  part  of  the  third  point  was  intended  to  be  the 
peg  upon  which  the  Western  nations  were  to  hang  all  their 
additional  demuids"  having  reference  to  the  interests  of 
Europe.  Had  Sweden  joined  the  Allies  and  accepted  the 
Ahmd  Isia litis,  tlu*  interests  of  Europe  of  course  would  have 
required  the  restoration  of  Finland.  Had  CentFai  Kurope 
departed  from  its  neutrality  in  their  favor,  the  same  high 
considerations  would  have  demanded  the  annexation  of  the 
Grand  Dochy  of  Posen  to  the  Pkttssian  crown.  Had  Sevas- 
topol fallen,  the  exalted  morality  which  presided  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  these  terms  of  peace  would  have  seen  no  hope  for 
civilization  till  the  Crimea,  which  had  relapsed  into  Chris- 
tianity, was  restored  to  the  religious  and  political  advantages 
of  the  Crescent,  and  Russia,  whose  political  existence  seems 
to  be  an  unaccountable  mistsJce,  would  have  been  compelled 
to  export  her  wheat  and  her  barbarism  at  a  single  undefended 
port,  which,  as  often  as  it  exhibited  an  undue  commercial 
activity,  coold  be  laid  in  ashes  by  a  small  fleet  and  at  a  tri- 
'  fling  expense.   We  are  wriLiiig  sober  words.    These  projects, 
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ill  detail  and  as  a  whole,  for  arresting  the  civilization  of  Rus- 
sia, and  throwiiii;  lu  r  back  upon  her  originfil  barbarism,  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  press,  the  literature,  and  the  states- 
men of  Fiance  and  Engiand.  It  was  not  until  the  complete 
and  ignominious  failore  of  the  fiist  campaign^  that  the  dis- 
coBsioa  of  them  ceased  to  oiooarage  and  inflame  the  hopes 
of  the  populace  of  the  two  nations.  Events  bad  retrograded. 
Not  even  Sevastopol  was  mentioned  at  Vienna. 

The  great  event  for  which  the  conference  had  boon  so  long 
delayed,  took  place  during  the  sitting.    Profiting  by  the  errors 
which  had  caused  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  first  bom* 
haidmsent,  the  French  had  intersected  the  whole  space  before 
them  with  pamllels,  and  weie  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  Russian  works*   With  no  less  confidence  than  before, 
the  least  sanguine  of  the  besiegers  had  not  the  temerity  to 
suppose  that  the  city  could  resist  the  storm  ready  to  burst 
over  it,  and  preparations  were  again  made  for  the  assault 
Before  daylight  on  the  6th  of  April,  nearly  four  hundred 
months  opened  their  fire,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  rounds  a  day  each ;  the  heaviest  weight  of  metal  ever 
thrown  in  a  siege.   The  Rusuans,  surprised,  did  not  reply  for 
nearly  an  hour,  which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  correct  their 
practice,"  but  then  replied  with  such  vigor  as  to  demon- 
strate that  they  still  rotainod  a  superiority,  though  compara- 
tively not  so  crushing  as  in  October.    The  defence  received 
no  injury  not  immediately  repaired ;  the  Allies  at  no  moment 
gained  a  supetiorlty  of  fire,  took  not  a  single  position,  nor 
destroyed  a  single  work.  80  little  annoyed  was  the  garrisoni 
that  in  a  few  weeks  they  commenced  a  new  work  of  counter- 
approach.    The  second  bombardment  continued  ten  days ;  no 
breach  was  effected  nor  l)attery  silenced,  and  consequently 
no  assault  could  be  attempted.    The  failure  was  not  lost 
upon  even  the  allied  plenipotentiaries,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel 

Foreseeing  the  difficulties  in  ^  limiting  the  preponderance 
of  Russia  in  the  Black  8ea,"  which  was  the  aim  of  the 

second  part  of  the  third  point,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  Lord 
John  RupspII,  and  Ali  Pacha  had  been  sent  to  assist  at  the 
deliberations,  while  the  Russian  envoys  were  also  awaiting 

43* 
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farther  iostroctions  firom  St  Fetenborg.  Austria  and  Russia 
proposed  to  go  on  to  the  fonrtfa  point,  — the  proteotioB  of 

Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte;  bnt  France  and  England 
absolutely  refused.  Count  Nebijelrucic  has  ventured  to  ex- 
plain the  significance  of  their  refusal.  He  asse  rts  that,  while 
Russia  was  ready  to  accept  unreservedly  the  interpretation  of 
the  Allies  on  this  point,  the  settlement  was  such  an  infringe* 
ment  of  the  independence  of  the  Saltan,  that  bis  ambassador 

'  woold  have  remonstratedi  and  the  odiom  of  the  raptore 
wonld  have  been  thrown  upon  Turkey.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  and  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  that  this  point,  being  the  original  cause  of  war, 
was  the  one  on  winch  Rui^sia  had  expressed  her  willingness 
^  to  yield  finally  and  fully  all  the  rights  and  claims,  moderate 
and  just  in  themselvesi"  ^  prescribed  by  dnty  and  sanctioned 
by  treaty/'  for  at  one  time  insisting  upon  which  she  had 
become  invcdved  in  this  war.  By  applying  to  the  thud 
point  an  interpretation  she  had,  in  general  terms,  already 
declined  to  accept,  the  opportunity  was  taken  Irom  her  of 
showing  so  much  of  a  desire  for  peace  as  consisted  in  an 
unqualiiied  retreat  from  the  attitude  which  had  provoked 
hostilities  in  the  first  instance. 

Prince  Gortchakoff,  declining  the  initiative  in  proposing  a 
solution  of  the  second  section  of  the  difficult  point,  announced 
that  he  woald  take  into  serious  consideration  any  means 
not  of  a  nature  to  infringe  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  own  domiiiiuns;  and  to  a  question 
of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  he  stated  that  "  Kuasia  would  not 
consent  to  the  strength  of  her  navy  being  restricted  to  any 
fixed  number,  either  by  treaty  or  any  other  means."  It  was 
then  that  Lord  John's  unlucky  allusion  to  Dunkirk  elicited 
the  sarcastic  retort,  that  '^a  fir8t<*mte  power  could  hardly 
accept  such  limitation,  except  after  a  long  series  of  disasters, 
and  that  the  case  of  Dunkirk  could  in  no  way  be  applied 
to  the  position  of  Russia."  ExclLitiini^  a  single  point  from 
discussioo,  the  Russian  envoys  were  ready  to  examine  all 
Other  modes  of  settlement.  We  have  already  affirmed,  that, 
having  yielded  every  other  point  insisted  upon  by  the  Allies, 

*  BusBia  was  under  no  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  limit  her 
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£oices  by  land  or  sea.  Eveiy  ai^gament,  like  that  to  ioBtance 
of  Count  Bnol)  reetiiig  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Eux* 

ine  is  a  closed  sea,  is  radically  fallacions,  in  the  fact  that  at 
any  moment  it  can  be  opened  and  filled  wiih  the  enemies  of 
either  Russia  or  Turkey.  The  security  of  Turkey,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  made  dependent  upon  treaties,  was  already  giuirun- 
teed  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  If  it  is  assumed  th^it  Rus- 
sia intends  to  break  one  tieaty,  why  not  another  1  It  was 
demonstrated  in  Parliament  that  notiung  was  easier  than  for 
Russia  to  evade  an  obligation  to  limit  the  number  of  her 
ships  of  war.  We  will  not  detail  the  various  shifts,  rellect- 
ing  so  much  credit  as  they  do  upon  the  ingenious  casuists 
who  suggested  them.  At  the  conference,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
read  a  paper  to  show  that  Turkey  was  in  no  danger  firom 
the  naval  forces  of  Russia.  He  then  proposed,  (1.)  that  the 
Dardanelles  should  be  open  to  the  military  6ags  of  ail  na- 
tions ;  or,  (2.)  that  they  should  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Porte.  The  Allies  refused  to  consider  these  plans,  and 
the  Russian  envoy  announced  that  iua  instructions  were  ex- 
hausted. 

The  diminution  of  the  Russian  preponderance  may  be  ef- 
fected in  two  ways,  —  by  equipoise  or  by  limitation.  The 
first  is  included  in  the  Bossian  )>n>position.  The  objections 
to  this  plan,  as  presented  by  the  AUies,  are,  that  it  is  unsafe, 
and  that  it  is  burdensome ;  the  first  of  which  objections  is  un- 
true, the  second  fallacious.  It  is  not  true  that  Russia,  being 
only  the  third  naval  power  of  Europe,  can  in  a  circumscribed 
field,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  other  powers,*  so  develop 
her  strength,  as  to  defy  and  attack  their  navies  combined 
with  that  of  the  Ottoman  empire  (for  a  concert  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  is  supposed  in  each  of  the  other  guaranties) ; 
and  it  is  a  fiEdlacy  that  it  would  be  burdensome  for  the  Allies 
to  spare  two  or  three  vessels  from  their  overgrown  navies  to 
observe  Russia  in  the  Euxine.  England  and  France  would 
thus  be  put  to  no  additionril  ex [x  use  whatever.  The  idea 
of  safety  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan  of  limitation, 
supposing  it  to  be  honest,  is,  after  all,  that  Russia,  with  two 
or  three  ships  more  or  less,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  keep  that  peace,  can  suddenly. 
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and  before  the  lightning  can  flash  a  warning  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, take  and  hold  possession  of  an  empire  of  thirty-* 
fire  millions  of  subjectsi  diBtcLbated  on  two  continents,  and 
sme  of  the  support,  in  case  of  snch  an  emergency,  of  an  aimed 
hemisphere,  and  its  two  millions  of  bayonets;  a  propoaitioA 
which  few  minds  can  hear  stated  with  patience.  There  can 
be  no, other  construction  than  just  this  of  the  "guarLinty" 
involved  in  the  limitation  of  tiie  Jiussian  navy  to  a  £xed 
number. 

Bat  is  it  possible  that  so  traniqpAient  an  absurdity  could 
have  obtruded  itself  into  the  programme  of  the  over-matched 
plenipoteniiaiies  of  Western  Europe?  By  no  means.  If 
the  drift  of  this  plain  narrative,  now  drawing  to  a  dose, 

shall  have  bccii  comprehended  in  all  its  relations,  it  wiii  be 
seen,  without  any  reasoning  o[  our  own,  that  an  uljject  of 
war,  ulterior  to  Ottoman  independence  and  integrity  of  terri- 
^  tory,  has  been  developed  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  self-styled 
friends  of  Turkey,  and  so  fer  Uie  enemies  of  Russia.  That 
object  is  to  cripple  and  to  humble  the  power  with  whom 
*  they  fortuitously  found  themselves  at  war.  Incompetent  to 
accomplish  the  physical  feat,  it  remained  only  to  intimi- 
date or  inveigle  Russia  into  an  act  of  self-abasement,  as  an 
offset  to  their  own  failure  in  the  attempt  to  gain  a  pure- 
ly military  triumph.    It  counted  for  nothing  then,  in  this 
view,  that  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  begun  were 
gained,  and  that  all  the  additional  demands  which  sprang  up 
'  in  its  progress  were  yielded   Few  persons  have  ever  doubted 
'  that  it  was  expedient  and  proper  for  Turkey  to  take  tip  arms 
for  the  abrogation  of  treaties  which  contained  the  elements 
of  her  own  destruction.    No  one  has  doubted  that  it  wa5^  just 
and  necessary  that  France  and  England  should  aid  her  in 
.  accomplishing  that  object   The  only  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  whether  those  powers  have  not  transcended  the 
legitimate  purpose  pCthe  war. 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  without  having,  in  a  strict  sense,  been 
vanquished  in  the  conflict,  has  conceded  four  out  of  five  (sep- 
arating the  third  point  into  its  two  parts)  of  the  conditions 
of  peace ;  and  that  those  four  conditions  are  so  closely  coo* 
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nected  with  the  whole  end  to  be  attained,  as  entirely  to  ob» 
viate  the  necessity  of  the  fifth.  It  is  not  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  demand  tliat  in  addition  ho  shall  consent  to  a  proposition 
which,  useless  and  superiiuous  in  the  sense  of  security,  by 
coEnmon  consent,  notwithstanding  the  fallacies  and  sophistry 
intended  to  disguise  its  trae  character  till  the  moment  of  its 
concession,  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his 
empire.  But  there  is  something  to  be  added,  which  makes 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  relentlessly  prolonging 
this  war  for  an  utilawftd  object  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world. 

It  is  now  beyond  dispute,  that  terms  of  peace  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Anstriau  plenipotentiary  at  the  conference, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  that  conference, 
not  excepting  the  Turkish  ambassador,  were  equally  effica- 
cious  and  honorable.  Those  terms  rest  npon  the  principles  - 
both  of  equipoise  and  limitation.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  too, 
that  the  Austrian  government  declared  that,  if  they  were  not 
accepted  at  St.  Peteibburg,  it  would  consider  it  a  cause  * 
of  war ;  and  Russia  now  declares  that  she  would  have  so 
accepted  them.  The  governments  of  £ngland  and  France 
have  repudiated  the  act  of  their  envoys,  and  declared  that 
the  war  shall  go  on  to  the  bitter  end.  And  that  end  for 
which  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  are  engaged  in  daily 
and  murderous  war,  for  which  defenceless  coasts,  and  the 
peaceful  marts  of  commerce,  and  teai|)les  of  art,  and  quiet 
home?,  arc  ravaged  with  a  rnerriless  barbarity  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  civilized  warfare,  is  —  tell  it  not  in  Christen- 
dom — that  by  transferring  two  ships,  more  or  less,  from  the 
Enxine  to  the  Baltic,  the  great  Eussian  nation  shall  confess 
it  has  been  beaten  in  the  conflict 

The  question,  which  party  ought  to  receive  the  sympathies ^ 
of  the  American  nation,  is  one  into  the  discussion  of  which  we  • 
do  not  propose  to  cuter.  It  has  been  our  only  aim  to  j)resent 
such  a  series  of  incontestable  farts  will  rnahjp  every  eaiidid 
and  intelligent  mind  to  determine  for  itself  what  has  been  right 
and  what  has  been  wrong  in  the  whole  matter,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  vulgar  notion,  that  everything  that  one 
nation  does  is  well  done,  and  eveiything  that  another  does 
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is  wrong,  is  an  element  not  likely  to  obtrade  itself  npon  such 
a  mind;   Time  has  aheady  stripped  the  subject  of  its  the- 
/■  atricalsy  and  torn  away  its  shams.   Many  a  noble  sentiment 
in  the  manifesto  has  snnk  into  a  senseless  phrase,  and  the 

instian  declamation  which  heralded  the  contest  has  lost  its 
fashion  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and,  like  other  last  year's 
goods,  i«  consigned  exclusively  to  the  provincial  markets* 
It  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  habit  of  mind  to  de- 
tennine,  if  we,  as  Americans,  are  required  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive  guardians  of  the  honor  of  France  and  Great  Britain  than 
were  their  own  representatives  at  Vienna,— than  now  aietiie 
great  statesmen  of  England,  who,  as  mimsters  of  the  crown, 
decided  for  the  war, — than  is  the  fallen  lainister  of  Napoleon 
III.,  who  during  the  long  and  tedious  controversy  has  shown 
himself  to  be  the  only  match  in  Western  Europe  for  the 
clear«headed  and  thorough-bred  diplomatists  of  Russia  and 
Gennany, 


Art.  X.  —  1.  Extracts  from  the  Diar^  and  Chrrespondence  of 
the  late  Amos  Lawrence;  with  a  brief  Account  of  some 
Mddenis  in  his  Life*  Edited  by  his  8on,  William  IL 
Lawrence,  M.  D.  [Not  published.]  Boston.  1855.  8vo. 
pp.  307. 

2.  The  same.  [Revised.]  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1855. 
12mo.   pp.359.        '    )■  ^ 

"  It  costs  him  no  sacrifice  or  self-demal  to  be  generous,"  is 
our  first  thought  in  abatement  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  a 
rich  man  who  is  free  and  bountiful  in  his  charities.  But 
observation  has  shown  us,  and  persons  who  have  made  trial 

of  both  narrow  and  large  fortunes  have  assured  us,  that  the 
wiUiiiLrneps  to  give  is  wont  to  decrease  with  growing  wealth, 
so  that  those  who  have  little  more  than  a  competence  are 
ordinarily  the  most  beneficent.  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
ascertaining  by  experiment,  and  can  therefore  only  claim 
our  birthright  privilege  of  conjecture,  what  it  is  that  clenches 
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the  fall  bandi  and  toins  the  key  on  the  OTerflowing  cofler. 
It  may  be  that  a  sincere  fellow-feeling  is  eesetitial  to  the 

development  of  the  bmievolent  instinct,  and  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  Dives  bo  to  lower  the  flight  of  liis  fancy  as 
to  get  a  lifelike  view  of  Lazarus  at  his  gate.  Or  it  may  be 
that  beneficence,  in  order  to  be  spoutaneous  and  active,  must 
flow  from  n  tbankfoi  consciousness  of  dependence,  as  the  ben- 
eficiary of  the  Suprame  Giver,  and  that  wealth  detaohea  man 
ftom  hb  felloe  by  first  isolating  him  as  regards  his  Creator. 
However  this  may  be,  we  have  learned  to  look  with  pecoUar 
veneration  on  the  almsgiving  of  the  very  rich,  as  involving 
severer  trial  of  principle,  and  demanding  sterner  self-discipline, 
than  the  benevolence  of  poorer  rnen.  Yet,  were  liberal  giving 
a  habit  iirst  taken  on  with  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth, 
and  were  it  the  only  seeming  virtue,  we  should  doiibt  its 
genuineness  as  a  virtue,  and  should  be  disposed  to*  regard 
it  as  a  mere  whim,  fortunate  indeed  for  the  community,  bat 
of  little  signifieanoe  or  worth  as  a  moral  phenomenon.  We 
want  to  know  its  gmesis  and  its  setting,  to  trace  its  natural 
growth  and  its  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  character. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  thankful  for  the  volume  before  us. 
It  carries  us  back  to  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  birth, 
and  the  village  store  of  his  first  apprenticeship.  It  exhibits 
a  charity  noble  and  active  while  the  yonng  merchant  was 
still  poor.  And,  above  all,  it  reveals  to  us  a  beautiful  dus- 
ter of  sister  graces,  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  integrity  which 
never  knew  the  shadow  of  suspicion,  candor  in  the  estimate 
of  character,  filial  piety,  rigid  fid«'lity  in  every  domesuc  rela- 
tion, and  aU  these  connected  with  and  flowing  from  steadfast 
religious  principle,  profound  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  a 
vivid  realization  of  spiritual  truth.  We  thus  cease  to  be 
surprised  by  the  constancy  and  magnitude  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  piety.  He  could  not  have 
done  less,  and  yet  remained  in  other  respects  the  man  he  was. 
His  character  opens  upon  us  as  singularly  symmetrical  and 
natural,  and  therefore  as  not  exceptional,  though  rare  be- 
cause the  higher  grades  of  moral  excellence  are  attained  by 
few. 

Amos  Lawrence  was  born  in  Gfoton,  Massachusetts,  in 
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1786.  His  father  had  served  in  a  company  of  numUe  men 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolation,  and  for  the  residue  of  his 
life  was  a  substantial  iarmer,  often  employed  in  municipal 
ai&irs,  and  universally  respected  by  bis  fellow-citizens.  Both 

his  parents  were  Christians  worthy  of  the  namt,  and  their 
house  was  one  of  thof?e  genuine  New  England  homes  50 
fruitful  in  men  of  healthful  example  and  commanding  inllu- 
enee  in  church  and  state.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
literary  education  at  the  district  school  and  the  village  acad- 
emy, and  at  thirteen  yean  of  age  commenced  bis  eletkship 
at  a  small  store  in  Dunstable,  whence  he  was,  after  a  lew  ^ 
months,  transferred  to  a  larger  store  in  his  native  town. 
Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  manifested  his 
independence  and  his  strong lii  of  principle  by  the  then  un- 
precedented resolutioa  to  abstain  from  the  intoxicating  liquoiB 
he  was  compelled  to  vend,  and  which)  with  their  choice  of 
savory  condiments,  his  fellow-clerks  were  permitted  and  en* 
couraged  daily  to  prepare  for  their  own  indulgence.  He  at 
once  acquired  and  maintained  the  undivided  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  employer  and  ins  customers  ;  "  and  the  charac- 
ter for  probity  and  fairness  which  accompanied  liim  through 
life  was  here  established." 

On  becoming  of  age,  Mr.  Lawrence  went  to  Boston,  and 
after  a  few  days  received  and  accepted  the  offer  of  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  respectable  house,  in  which  he  was  soon  invited  to 
become  interested  as  a  partner.  This  tempting  proposal  he 
declined,  from  disapprobation  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
business  was  conducted.  The  firm  shortly  afterwards  failed, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  the  creditors  to  settle  their  affairs. 
This  work  accomplished,  he  hired  a  small  store  in  Comhili, 
and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  He  was  with- 
out property,  having  left  Groton  the  possessor  of  but  twenty 
dollars.  It  teUs  volumes  of  the  character  of  both  father  and 
son,  that  his  father  at  this  time,  unsolicited,  mortgaged  his 
farm  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  carried  the  money  to  Amos 
for  his  assistance  at  the  outset  of  his  career:  and  that  Amos, 
too  conscientious  to  involve  the  family  at  home  in  the  risks  * 
of  his  new  enterprise,  declined  making  use  of  the  money  at 
first,  loaned  it  where  it  could  not  be  lost,  invested  it  in  his 
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own  business  only  when  he  became  able  fully  to  secure  it,  and 
repaid  it  as  soon  as  the  mortgagee  was  willing  to  receive  it 
His  saooess,  moderate  during  the  first  year,  was  afterwards 
rapid  almost  beyond  precedent.  One  of  his  first  steps,  after 
he  became  firmly  estabfished,  was  to  take  as  an  apprentice 
his  brother  Abbutt,  then  a  lud  of  fifteen.  On  Abbott's  ma- 
jority, the  brothers  beeamc  partners  in  business,  at  first  sole 
and  subsequently  senior  members  of  the  firm  of  A.  &c  A.  LaW- 
t&ace  &c  Co^  which  was  dissolved  only  by  the  death  of  the 
elder  brother,  on  the  day  prooeding  that  which  had  been  as- 
signed for  its  legal  dissdntion. 

The  mercantile  life  of  Mx.  Lawrence  is  worthy  of  our 
special  and  emphatic  comment  His  own  estate,  among 
the  largest  in  New  England,  and  the  still  greater  amount  of 
property  in  the  possession  of  his  copartners,  grew  from  the 
legitimate  prolits  of  a  xegolar  business,  —  from  value  actually 
conferred  on  goods  in  one  stage  of  their  transmission  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  There  were  no  gambling  spec* 
Illations,  no  attempts  at  monopoly  in  any  department,  no  arbi- 
trary or  underhand  measures  for  securing  the  control  of  the 
market,  no  operations  of  business  ihat  could  provoke  xha  cen- 
sure or  disesteem  of  the  most  jealous  rival.  The  transactions 
of  the  firm  were  characterized  by  perfect  openness  and  fair- 
ness; those  in  its  employ  were  liberally  compensated,  and 
often  permanently  provided  for;  and  debtors  were  treated 
with  the  full  measure  of  forfoeajrance  and  leniency  which  their 
cases  respectively  might  demand  or  merit  In  fine,  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  Christian  morality  was  conspicuous  in 
all  things,  as  if  the  express  purpose  had  been  to  reverse  the 
sacrilege  of  the  old  Jewish  traders,  and  to  invest  the  "  house 
of  merchandise  "  with  the  sacredness  of  a  temple,  at  least 
of  Justice  and  of  Charity.  So  far  as  the  senior  partners  were 
concerned,  (and  by  the  admission  of  all,  they  have  given 
character,  no  less  than  name,  to  the  firm,)  their  prosperity 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  an  urbanity  which  invited,  and  a 
fidelity  which  justified,  iinplicit  cuutidcnce  ;  in  part,  to  that 
intuitive  judgment,  that  simultaneous  feeling  of  the  pulse 
of  markets  near  and  remote,  and  that  executive  tact,  which^ 
combined,  constitute  mercantile  genius,  and  confer  preroga- 
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tives  analogooB  to  those  which  await  poetical  or  artietlcal 

genius ;  in  part,  to  the  habit  referred  to  by  Mr.  Liawrenoe 
liiiaself  in  the  following  terms:  "The  secret  of  the  whole 
inatter  was,  that  we  had  formed  the  habit  of  promptly  actine, 
thus  taking  the  top  of  the  tidc^  while  the  habit  of  some  others 
was  to  delay  mitil  about  half'4id€y  thus  getting  on  the  flats, 
while  we  were  all  the  time  ptefmied  for  action,  and  leady  to 
prat  into  any  port  that  promised  welL" 

It  is  often  alleged  that  business  cannot  be  sncoessfdUy 
conducted  on  the  highest  moral  principles,  and  by  men  of 
rigid,  minute  conscientiousness.  And  this  statement  has  in 
it  an  element  of  truth  ;  yet  "the  greater  tiie  truth,  the  greater 
the  libeL'*  There  are  no  doubt  many  members  of  the  msf- 
cantiie  professioni  whose  only  prospect  of  socoess  is  by  mean- 
ness and  trickeiyi  who  yet  may  crawl  into  wealth,  and  giovel 
into  chief  places  at  the  stock*boaid;  for  low  cunning  can 
command  nnmerons  resonrces  which  an  honomble  spirit 
would  spurn.  In  the  wurld  of  luiiid,  the  Creator  has  dis- 
pensed natural  endowments  and  capacities  with  the  thrift 
of  omniscient  wisdom.  He  has  fitted  lor  mercantile  pursuits 
no  greater  nmnber  of  men  than  the  world  needs  to  condcu^ 
its  exchanges.  Bat  in  the  prevalent  disgust  for  manual 
labor,  unqualified  men,  untrained  men,  men  incapable  of 
being  worthily  trained  for  commerce,  rush  into  ita  ranks, 
impede  its  circolation,  arrest  goods  in  their  passage  between 
the  termini  of  production  and  consumption,  and  levy  h^adt 
mail  on  the  coniiuiiniiy.  Indult  nee  that  wonld  rather  starve 
than  labor,  stolidity  that  would  preclude  either  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  luxurious  habits  or  longings  that  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  frugal  gains,  are  often  tiie  sole  qualificataons 
for  what  is  misGalled  a  mercantile  life,  and  in  such  cases 
what  terms  itself  commerce  is  merely  swindling  shdtered 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  statute-book.  But  men  of  this 
class  are  no  more  rightfully  assumed  as  the  exponents  of  the 
avocation  thry  dir-iirace,  than  are  the  pettifoggers  that  infest 
the  wharves  and  hang  about  the  police-offices  of  some  of  ouc 
great  cities  legitimate  types  of  the  profession  that  has  been 
adorned  by  the  sereje  sanctily  of  a  Jay,  the  profound  wisdom 
of  a  Marshall,  the  versatile  genius  of  a  Story.   Nor  yet  is 
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commerce  chargeable  with  the  sordidiiess  of  a  somewhat 
inure  honest,  yet  hardly  more  honorable,  class  of  men,  whose 
seif-conscioasness  relates  wholly  to  their  property  and  their 
mercantile  position,  and  who  never  think  of  themselves  aa 
rational,  moral,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings,  bat  simply 
as  representatives  of  certain  sums  or  agencies  in  the  street  or 
on  'Change. 

Commerce  is  intrinsically  a  noble  profession.  In  the  phys- 
ical univerpp  there  is  iiothiii£r  more  sublime  than  the  circuit 
of  the  waters,  by  which  the  treasures  of  the  ocean  reservoir 
float  in  clouds,  fall  in  showers,  roll  in  torrents,  flow  in  streams- 
lets  and  rivers,  refiesb  the  field,  clothe  the  forest  in  robes  of 
praise,  make  the  wilderness  to  rejoice,  and  throw  aronnd  the 
vast  globe  their  zone  of  gladdening  ministries.  The  same 
ofTice  is  performed  by  commerce  in  human  society.  Man, 
limited  by  the  resources  of  his  own  spot  of  earth,  is  savage, 
brutish,  and  wretched.  Before  he  can  begin  to  adorn  or  to 
enjoy  life,  he  must  say  to  the  North,  "  Give  np,"  and  to  the 
South,  "  Keep  not  back."  He  needs  the  products  of  every 
climate  and  soil,  while  they,  in  their  profusion,  cmve  con- 
Burners  all  the  world  over;  and  it  is  only  by  their  circolation, 
as  in  a  life-tide,  from  shore  to  shore  and  from  land  to  land, 
that  the  gifts  of  God  can  be  made  availing.  For  this  end 
the  world  has  been  fashioned;  —  the  waste  of  waves,  as  a 
highway  for  the  wealth  of  nations  ;  the  bays,  inlets,  and 
rivers  that  indent  the  rock-bound  coasts,  as  avenues  of  ac- 
cess for  the  food  that  sustains,  and  the  varied  appliances  of 
taste  and  comfort  that  adorn  and  elevate,  human  life;  the 
very  stars  of  heaven,  as  finger*posts  and  milestones  on  the 
else  trackless  path.  He  who  ministers  in  this  errand  system 
of  distribution  holds  a  priestly  oHice,  nor  is  there  a  trait  of 
character  which  can  make  human  nature  venerable  or  lovely 
which  does  not  sit  easily  and  naturally  on  one  who  bears  this 
priesthood.  ^  Thus  has  it  been  ennobled  and  made  illustrious 
by  leading  merchants  in  our  own  city,— •  the  dead  and  the 
living;  and  they  have  shown,  too,  that  its  highest  prizes  were 
to  be  won  without  the  sacriiice  of  uprightness,  probityj  or 
generosity,  —  of  liberal  culture,  the  amenities  of  home,  or  the 
courtesies  and  hospitalities  of  society.   It  is  believed  that, 
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with  hardly  an  ezceptioDy  distingiiished  mercantile  Boocess 
in  our  community  has  been  achieved  where  it  was  best  de* 
served,  and  has  been  borne  so  meekly,  enjoyed  so  moderately, 

and  used  so  munificently,  as  to  remain  unenvied. 

Mr.  Lawrence  continued  in  active  business  till  the  summer 
of  1831,  and  had  then  been  for  many  years  at  the  lu  ad  of 
his  profession  in  New  England,  both  as  regarded  the  mag- 
nitude and  extent  of  bis  operations,  and  his  reputation  for 
sagacity  and  energy,— exerting  powers  which  in  a  leading 
department  of  pnbUc  finance  or  administration  would  have 
insured  for  him  a  national  and  enduring  fame. 

At  this  period,"  says  his  biographer,  the  mano&cturing  interests 
had  beromc  of  VA8t  importance  ia  this  oommiinity ;  and  the  hou^e  of 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  aenior  partner  had  identified  itself  with 
the  progress  of  many  of  the  great  manv&efcuivig  oorpoiations  already 
created,  or  then  in  progress.  With  sacfa  pecnnuury  interests  at  staks^ 
and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  these  enterprise^ 
which  had  been  pnyected  on  a  scale  and  plan  hitherto  unknown,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  mind  and  energies  were  fully  taxed,  and 
that  he  could  be  fairly  ranked  among  the  working-men.  While  in 
the  full  tide  of  active  life,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  crowning  point  of  a 
successful  career,  the  hand  of  Providence  was  laid  upon  him,  to  remove 
him,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  from  this  sphere  of  honor  and  activity  to 
the  cliamber  of  the  invalitl,  and  the  comparatively  tiime  and  obscure 
walks  of  domestic  life.  Ever  after  this  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread; 
and  its  very  uncertainty,  far  from  causing  liim  to  despond  and  rest 
from  future  effort,  set m*  d  only  to  excite  the  l  ite  to  work  while  the 
day  lasted.  The  di^ciplino  tlius  acquired,  instead  of  consigning  him  to 
the  inglorious  obscurity  ot  a  sick-chamber,  was  the  means  of  his  enter- 
hig  upon  that  career  of  active  philanthropy  which  is  now  the  great 
source  of  whatever  distinction  there  may  be  attached  to  bis  memory. 
His  business  life  was  ended;  and  thougli  he  was  enabled  to  advise 
with  others,  and  give  sometimes  a  direction  to  the  course  of  affairs,  he 
assumed  no  responsibility,  and  had  virtually  retired  finom  the  field. 

«  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1881,  the  weather  hemg  very  warm,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, while  engsged  m  the  badness  of  his  counting-room,  drank  mod* 
erately  of  cold  water,  and  soon  after  was  seized  with  a  violent  snd 
alarming  illness.  The  functions  of  the  stomach  seemed  to  have  been 
destroyed ;  and  for  many  days  there  remained  but  smsS  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Much  sympathy  was  expressed  by  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  gratification  to  his  family,  well 
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as  surprise  to  himself  wlien  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  informed  of  it. 
He  had  not  yet  learned  the  place  which  he  had  earned  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  aroimd  him,  as  a  merchant  and  a  citizen;  and  it  was  AOt 
unlikely  a  silamlus  lo  merit,  by  hi:i  future  course,  the  high  enoomittms 
which  were  then  lavished  upon  him."  — pp.  72  -  74, 

From  this  period  Mr.  Lawienoe  waa  incurably  an  invalid, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time  able  to  take  moderate  exercise 
daily,  but  Irdhlv  io  rrcrjucut  attacks  of  sudden  illness,  durnig 
which  coiisciuuMicss  was  at  first  suspended,  and  its  restora- 
tion followed  by  extreme  debility.  Hifl  digestive  functions 
were  so  far  impaired,  that  life  was  preoerved  only  by  a  degree 
of  abstiQence  which  seemed  to  threaten  its  extinction  by 
atrophy.  The  following  letter,  written  in  1852,  will  show 
how  scantily  one  whose  bounty  daily  spread  the  table  for 
many  a  thankful  family,  all  the  country  over,  waa  cuiiipeiied 
to  furnish  his  own. 

"  3£y  own  wants  are  next  to  nothing,  as  I  Hve  apon  the  most  simple 
food,— 'cniflts  and  coffee  for  breakfasts  enists  and  ehampagne  for 
dinn^,  with  never  more  than  three  ounces  of  chieken,  or  two  ounces 
of  tender  bee^  without  any  Togetable,  together  eight  ounces;  coarse 
wheat-meal  cmsls,  and  two  or  three  ounoes  of  meat,  in  Uie  twenty-four 
houn, — beginnuig  hungry,  and  leavmg  off  more  hangiy.  I  have  not 
sat  at  table  with  my  fiunily  for  fifteen  years,  nor  eaten  a  full  meal 
during  that  time,  and  am  now  more  hale  and  hearty  than  during  that 
whole  period.** — p.  269. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  liberality,  both  for  public  objects  and  in 
private  charities,  had,  from  the  coinmencement  of  his  mer- 
cantile career,  kept  even  pace  with  his  growing  wealth ;  but, 
when  lelieved  £rom  the  cares  of  business,  he  commenced  a 
coarse  of  systematic  beneficence,  employing  all  of  strength 
that  he  had  in  the  diseharge  of  the  large  stewardship  made 
his  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  enterprise  aad  industry 
of  his  earlier  years.  After  the  year  1842,  he  would  not  suffer 
his  property  to  increase,  and  his  expenditures  were  not  iufre- 
qucntly  in  advance  of  an  income  ranging  from  sixty  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thonsand  dollars.  Unostentatious  of  his 
alms  though  he  was,  and  most  ready  to  give  where  no  echo 
of  his  bene&ction  might  reach  the  public  ear,  yet  his  private 
memoranda  now  render  it  certain  that  he  bestowed  at  least 
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seven  hnndred  thousand  dollars  in  vaxiotis  chaiitiea.  But  not 
indiscriminately.    He  sought  out  worthy  objects^  examined 

claims  for  relief,  and  knew  how  to  dismiss  with  needed  advice 
or  merited  rebuke  the  undeserving  mendicant.  But  did  he 
inquire  after  an  old  friend,  and  learn  tlmt  he  had  fallen  into 
decay  as  to  his  worldly  estate  ?  The  next  express  carried  him 
a  substantial  memorial  of  younger  days.  Did  he  hear  of  a 
straitened  countiy  pastor,  or  a  self-denying  home  missionary  ? 
The  good  man  was  forthwitili  gladdened  by  the  receipt  of 
apparel  for  himself  and  his  family,  books  for  his  libmry,  and 
a  bank-note  to  replace  the  deficit  of  salary.  Did  tidings 
reach  him  of  a  bereavement  that  left  a  widow  or  orpiiiins 
penniless  ?  Though  the  dead  and  tlie  living  were  alike  un- 
known to  him,  except  by  the  obituary  record,  a  letter  of 
kind  condolence  with  immediate  relief  was  not  infrequently 
followed  by  the  supply  of  pressing  needs  at  regular  interrals, 
or  by  permanent  provision  for  the  education  and  establish- 
ment of  the  children.  Was  he  told  of  a  young  man  strug- 
gling for  an  education,  with  a  stout  heart,  against  penury  and 
manifold  discouragement?  He  dispensed  to  him  aid  at  once 
prompt  and  kind,  yet  so  wisely  stinted  in  measiu-e  as  never 
to  compromise  hb  manliness,  or  to  supmede  the  neoessity 
of  self-help  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  was  a  constant 
purchaser  and  distributor  of  good  books,  often  procured  the 
printing  of  editions  of  religious  tracts  for  his  own  sole  use, 
and  one  favorite  tract,  on  the  theme  dear  to  his  thought 
above  all  others,  —  the  awakening  to  the  reco<;^ni lions  of 
heaven,  —  he  kept  constantly  in  type,  and,  through  his  nu- 
merous Mends,  dispersed  many  thousands  of  copies  over  the 
whole  country.  His  carriage  was  daily  stocked  with  books 
adapted  to  every  nkode  of  taste  and  capacity,  which  were 
handed  from  the  windows  to  friends  and  acquaintances, 
dropped  among  groups  of  children,  or  left  at  some  of  the 
numerous  schools  at  which  he  was  a  welcome  visitor. 

*^  Two  rooms  in  his  house,  and  sometimes  three,  were  naed  princi- 
pally for  the  reception  of  usefal  articles  for  distribation.  There,  when 
stormy  weather  or  ill  health  prevented  him  frurn  taking  his  osttai 
drive,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  hoais  in  selecting  and  packhig 
up  articles  which  he  coniidersd  suitable  to  the  wants  of  those  whom 
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he  ^wiolied  to  aid.  On  rach  days,  his  coachman'B  Bemoes  were  put  in 
requisitioo  to  pack aod  tie  up  'the  amali  haycodcs';  and  many  an  ilt 
neas  was  the  lesult  of  OTer^zeition  and  fatigue  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  his  poorer  brethren.  These  packages  were  selected  according  to  the 

wanti?  of  the  recipients,  and  a  memorandum  made  of  the  contents.  In 

OIK  ( iiye,  he  notifies  Professor   ,  of         College,  that  he  has  sent 

by  railroad  'a  barrt  1  urul  a  bundle  of  books,  with  broadcloth  and  panta- 
luori  ^^tiiffs,  with  odds  and  ends  for  poor  students  when  they  go  out  to 
keep  scliool  in  the  wint«r.*  Another,  for  the  president  of  a  colJecre  at 
the  West,  '  one  piece  pilk  and  worsted,  for  three  dresses  ;  one  piece  of 
plaid,  for  M.  and  manmia;  a  lot  of  pretty  books;  a  piece  of  lignum- 
▼itffi  from  the  Navy  Yard,  as  a  text  for  the  support  of  the  navy;  and 
ynrious  items  for  the  ohildren :  value^  twentj-five  dollars.' 

To  a  professor  in  a  ooU^ge  in  a  remote  region,  he  sends  a  package 
oontaining  *  dressing-gown,  veity  hat,  slippers,  jackknife,  scissors,  pins, 
neck-'handkerchiefe,  pantaJooos,  ch>th  Ibr  ooat,  History  of  Groton,  lot 
of  pamphlets,*  k/^ 

^  Most  of  the  packages  finrwarded  contained  substantial  articles  for 
domestic  use,  and  were  often  aooompanied  by  a  noto  contuning  fitom 
fiTO  to  fifty  dollars  in  money." — pp.  62,  68. 

One  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
charities  is  desGiibed  in  the  following  paragraph* 

"During  the  autumn  of  this  year,  [1846,]  iSIr.  Lawrence  purchased 
the  large  building  in  Mason  Street,  which  had,  for  many  years,  been 
used  as  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  College,  with  the  intention  of 
founding  a  charitaMo  hosjiital  for  children.  He  had  heard  of  the  mode 
in  wiiich  such  institutions  were  conducted  in  France,  and  believed  tliat 
a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  poorer  classes  by  caring  for 
their  sick  children  when  their  own  poverty  or  occupations  prevented 
their  giving  them  that  attention  which  could  be  secured  in  an  institution 
of  this  kind.  The  great  object  was  to  secure  the  confidence  of  that 
cUa%  and  to  oyeroome  their  repugnance  to  giving  up  their  children  to 
(he  care  of  others.  The  plan  had  not  been  tried  in  this  coontry ;  tbongh 
in  France,  where  there  exists  a  much  larger  and  more  needy  popa]a-> 
tton,  the  system  was  completely  snccessfuL  Althongh  hnt  an  experi- 
ment, Mr.  Lawrence  considered  the  results  which  might  be  obtained 
of  suiBdent  magnitude  to  wairaat  the  large  outlays  requued.  He 
viewed  it  not  only  as  a  mode  of  relienng  sickness  and  suffering,  but 
as  a  means  of  ezereishig  a  humaniabg  eflfect  upon  those  who  should 
come  directly  under  its  influence,  as  well  as  upcm  that  class  of  persons 
generally  fur  whose  bene^t  it  was  designed.    His  heart  was  ever  open 
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to  tha  cry  of  gufiermg ;  and  he  was  equally  ready  to  relieYe  it,  whether 
it  came  firam  native  or  foreigner,  bond  or  free.  Tha  MUii^  which  had 
been  purchased  for  the  objact»  Ixoni  its  internal  arranfementy  and  from 
its  too  confined  position,  was  found  lass  suitable  than  another,  in  tlie 
southerly  part  of  the  dty,  where  an  open  view  and  ample  gionnda 
were  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes ;  while  there  was  no  canae  for 
that  prejudice,  which,  it  was  foun^  existed  toward  the  prqjeet  in  the 
situation  first  thought  of.  "With  characteristic  liberality,  Mr.  Lawrence 
offered  the  Medical  College,  now  not  required,  to  the  Boston  Sode^ 
of  Natural  History  at  the  oast,  with  a  subscription  from  himself  of  fire 
thousand  dollars.  The  offer  was  accepted.  An  effbrt  was  made  hy 
the  Society  to  raise  by  subscription  the  necessary  funds ;  and  the  result 
wa-s  their  possesisioii  of  the  beautiful  building  since  occupied  by  their 
vai  iuus  collections  in  the  different  departments  of  natural  history,  llie 
large  house  on  Washintrton  Street  vviii?  soon  put  in  couipkle  repair, 
suitably  furnished,  provided  with  phj  -if  inns  and  nurses,  and  opened 
as  the  Cliildreu  s  Infirmar\%  with  accommodations  for  thirty  patiems. 
The  following  spring  was  marked  hy  a  ^reat  degree  of  mortality  and 
sutfering  among  the  emigrant  passengers  who  arrived  at  this  port ;  and 
consequently  the  beds  were  soon  occupied  by  whole  families  of  children, 
who  arriyed  in  the  greatest  state  of  destitution  and  misery.  Many 
cases  of  ship-fever  were  admitted;  so  that  several  of  the  attendants 
were  attacked  by  it,  and  the  service  became  one  of  considerable  danger. 
Many  now  living  in  comfort  attribute  the  preservation  of  their  life  to 
the  timefy  succor  then  fiimished ;  and,  liad  no  other  benefits  followed, 
the  good  bestowed  dniii^  the  fow  weehs  of  spring  would  have  coa> 
pensated  for  the  labor  and  cost.  Tins  inslitation  oonttnned  hi  opecatioii 
for  about  eighteen  months,  during  which  tune  some  hundreds  of  patieatfi 
were  provided  for.  The  prejudices  of  parents,  which  had  been  fon^ 
seen,  were  found  to  exist,  but  disappeared  with  the  benefits  received; 
and  the  whole  experiment  proved  conclusively  that  such  an  institotioa 
may  be  sustained  in  this  coram  unity  with  vast  benefit  to  a  large  class  of 
the  suffering ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  one  daj  lead  to  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kin<l  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  more  extensive  organ- 
ization and  means  of  usefulness.    In  this  experiment,  it  was  found, 
from  the  limited  number  of  beds,  that  tlie  cost  of  each  patient  was 
much  larger  than  if  four  times  the  number  had  been  provided  for,  and 
SO  large  that  Mr.  Lawrence  decided  that  the  same  amount  of  money 
could  be  made  to  afford  relief  to  much  larger  numbers  of  the  same 
chiss  of  sufferers  applied  in  some  other  way.  He  was  a  constant  Ti»- 
itor  at  the  Infirmaiy,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  many  of  the  patienta^ 
whose  varied  history  had  been  recited  to  him ;  and  in  afier-yeais,  as 
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he  passed  tbioagh  the  ttreetSi  111M17  an  eye  would  brighten  bb  it  can|^ 
a  i^limpee  of  the  kind  friend  w1m>  had  whispered  wofde  of  eonsokfcion 
and  hope  in  the  lonely  boon  of  riekness." — pp.  175  ->178. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  daily 
claims  upon  hie  bounty,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  institutions 
and  enterprises  on  a  larger  scale  that  proffered  just  demands 
on  public  munificence;  but  as  to  these,  he  was  solicitous 
to  bestow  his  gifts,  not  in  the  currents  of  popular  charity, 
but  where  the  streams  lagged  or  ran  low.    His  donation  of 
ten  thousand  duUiirs  was  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument    His  brother  William  having  com- 
menced in  his  lifetime,  and  completed  by  his  will,  an  ample 
endowment  for  the  Groton  [now  Lawrence]  Academy,  at 
which  the  brothers  had  all  finished  their  school  education, 
he  bestowed  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  part  for  land  and 
repairs,  in  part  for  library  and  apparatus,  in  part  for  aid  to 
poor  students,  and  in  part  for  lour  scholarships  at  Bo\v<h)in 
and  four  at  Williams  College,  to  be  filled  by  meritorious 
scholars  from  the  Academy.    In  addition  to  the  scholarships 
thus  permanently  endowed,  he  subscribed  four  thousand  dol- 
lars to  a  fund  raised  for  the  establishment  of  Bowdoin  Col* 
kge  on  a  sorer  foundation  as  to  its  means  of  peraianent 
usefulness.   His  interest  in  Williams  College  was  first  called 
forth  by  its  straitened  pecuniary  condition ;  and,  besides  build- 
ing its  beautiful  and  commodious  library,  which  bears  his 
name,  he  for  a  series  of  years  met  its  needs  as  they  came 
to  his  knowledge,  till  he  had  become  its  benefactor  to  the 
amount  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and 
virtually  its  second  founder. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  life  was  saddened  by  frequent  bereave* 
ments,  which  he  met  with  serene  resignation  and  trust,  and 
which,  together  with  his  own  conscious  nearness  to  death, 
contributed  to  sustain  a  sense  of  elose  and  happy  communion 
with  the  spiritual  world.  His  sorrows,  while  they  found  re- 
lief on  the  one  hand  in  his  sight-like  religious  faith,  on  the 
other  hand  sought  added  solace  in  the  Iresh  exercise  of  sym* 
pathy  with  the  needy  and  afflicted.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  more  touching  epistle,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  than  a  note  to  his  partners  a  few 
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days  after  the  death  of  his  only  daughter,  called  away  in  the 

bloom  of  womanhood  and  the  maturity  of  spiritual  beanty 
and  excellence,  leaving  twin  children  on  whom  she  had  hardly 
looked  when  her  snmmons  came,  and  sending  liitn  her  hasty 
farewell,  — "  Give  my  love  to  father,  and  tell  him  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  in  heaTen.** 

**  Dear  Partners,  —  The  weather  is  such  as  to  keep  me  housed  to- 
day, and  it  is  important  to  me  to  have  something  to  think  of  beside 
my^f'lf.  The  sense  of  loss  will  press  upon  me  more  than  I  desire  it, 
without  the  other  side  of  the  account.  All  is  ordered  in  wisdom  and 
in  mercy ;  and  we  pay  a  i)oor  tribute  to  our  Father  and  best  Friend 
in  distrusling  liim.  I  do  most  sincerely  ho[)e  that  1  may  say  from  the 
heart,  Thy  will  be  done*'  Please  &end  me  a  thousand  dollars  by  G., 
in  8inaU  bills,  thus  enabling  me  to  fill  u])  the  time  to  some  practieal 
purpose.  It  is  a  painful  thought  to  me  that  X  shall  see  my  beloved 
daughter  no  more  on  earth;  hut  it  is  a  happy  one  to  think  of  joining 
her  in  hesTen.''«p.  14L 

Mr.  Lawrence's  charity  was  not  coiiiincd  to  almsgiving, 
but,  as  fully  as  can  be  looked  for  in  one  not  wholly  free  Irom 
hmnan  frailty,  covered  the  entire  ground  of  .St.  Paal's  un* 
rivalled  description  of  tiie  queen  among  the  sisterhood  of  the 
yirtnes.  He  was  slow  to  Uiink  evil,  hopefal  for  the  race  aiid 
for  the  individual,  thoughtful  of  the  rights  and  the  senaibilitieB 
of  others,  fond  of  diffusing  happiness  in  the  thousand  litUe 
ways  which  cost  no  coin  except  from  the  hearl-iiiint,  and 
which  are  often  a  truer  index  of  character  than  mere  pemni- 
ary  munificence.  He  was  comprehensive  in  his  sympathies* 
Consistent  and  persistent  in  his  politicai  creed,  he  yet  main- 
tained the  most  firiendly  relations  with  persons  at  the  widest 
variance  from  him.  Devotedly  attached  to  the  church  of 
his  first  choice,  he  numbered  among  his  intimates  members 
and  ministers  of  all  onr  leading  denominations,  and  entered 
with  the  warmest  interest  and  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
into  whatever  might  tend  to  the  growth  and  honor  of  our 
common  Christiaaity  and  the  harmony  of  its  dimples ;  and 
many  were  the  friendships  cemented  through  his  agency,  and 
the  mutually  kind  opinions  established  by  his  mediatioOf 
among  those  whose  eoclesiastiGal  positions  were  related  to 
each  other  as  Jemsalem  and  Ghsrisim. 
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He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  native  ability,  and  his 
talents  were  kept  bright,  and  were  perpetually  multiplying, 
by  assiduous  use.    In  his  mercantile  life,  he  was  always 
equal  to  every  emergency,  and  wielded  an  influence  over 
others  which  could  have  been  maintained  only  by  decided 
and  recognized  mental  snperioiity ;  and  as  a  philanthropist  he 
was  no  less  jndicious  than  benevolent,  reading  characters  at 
a  glance,  weighing  deliberately  the  plans  commended  to  bis 
furtherance,  and  asking  counsel  of  a  calm  judgment  before 
he  yielded  to  the  first  impulses  of  a  kind  heart.    With  few 
early  advantages  of  education,  he  attained  by  extensive  and 
thoughtful  reading  a  truly  liberal  culture,  and  often  surprised  . 
hifl  ftiends  by  the  keenness  and  justness  of  his  opinions  on 
snch  books  and  subjects  as  seemed  exclusively  under  the 
cognizance  of  professed  scholars.    He  had  not  a  logical  mind, 
and  seldom  entered  into  the  details  of  an  argument ;  but  his 
intuitions  were  sin£:;ularly  clear,  profound,  and  accurate,  in- 
dicating a  higher  reason  than  ratiocination,  a  moral  nature  in 
harmony  with  immutable  laws  and  eternal  truth,  and  the 
possession  of  such  definite  convictions  and  beliefs  as  afforded 
safe  tests  for  new  opinions  and  ilieasnres  submitted  to  his 
consideration.   He  was  by  no  means  fluent  in  speech,  but  held 
the  pen  of  a  ready  and  graceful  writer  ;  and  many  of  his  letters 
of  advice  and  consolation  are  models  in  their  kind.   His  corre- 
spondence was  large  and  various,  —  with  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  divines,  with  distinguished  foreigners,  with  his  benefici- 
anes,  with  the  young,  with  the  afflicted;  and  it  did  equal 
.  honor  to  kus  head  and  heart  As  a  fair  specunen  of  his  episto- 
lary style,  we  may  quote  his  letter  to  Robert  Barnwell  Bhett, 
Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  under  date  of  December  12, 1849. 

((My  dear  Sb, — Your  letter  of  Nov.  80  reached  me  m  due  ooaise^ 
sod  gave  me  unfeigucd  pleasure  in  seeiDg  mj  hopes  oonfirmed,  that  the 
practical  common  sense  of  South  Gtarolina  was  returning  and  that  the 

use  of  their  head  and  hands  was  getting  to  be  felt  among  the  citizens, 

as  necessary  to  their  salvation  as  common  brethren  In  the  great  femily 
of  States.  Without  the  use  of  those  trusts  placed  in  their  hands  by 
our  common  Father,  the  State  will  not  be  wonh  the  parchment  on 
which  to  draw  the  deed-s  fifty  years  hence ;  and  I  most  earnestly  pray 
God  tg  guide,  guard,  and  save  the  State  from  their  childishness  in  their 
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fears  that  our  Northern  egitoton  eaa  barm  thenu  I  spent  tbe  winter  of 
1819  m  Wasfaingtoo,  and  lieaid  the  whole  oC  the  debate  vipoa  admit- 
ting Alabama  and  Muaonri  into  the  Union.   Alabama  was  admitted^ 
MiMOuri  rejected ;  and  I  made  up  mj  mind  then  that  I  would  never 
interfere  until  requested  by  mj  brethren  of  the  Slaveholding  States^ 
which  resolution  I  have  carried  out  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  I  stiS 
hold  to  it.    But  I  would  not  have  admitted  Alabama  then  or  Missouri 
on  tlie  terms  they  were  admitted.    We  of  tlie  JXortli  h.ivc  wiiuly,  trothj 
poliilcians,  who  hope  to  make  capital  out  of  their  uUraijim  ;  but  in  the 
aggregate,  they  soon  fiiid  their  level.    Now,  of  the  point  to  which  I 
desire  to  come,  I  do  earnestly  desire  your  State  to  carry  out  your 
prophecy,  that,  in  ten  years,  you  will  spin  all  your  own  crop  fif 
cotton  ;  for  we  of  ISIassachusetts  will  gladly  suirender  to  you  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  and  turn  our  industry  to  making  fine 
articles.   In  short,  we  could  now,  if  you  are  ready,  give  up  to  you  the 
coarse  fabrics,  and  turn  one  half  of  our  machineiy  into  6|Hnning  and 
weaving  cotton  hose ;  and  nothing  will  help  us  all  so  much  as  speoiiie 
duties.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  employed  at  this  mooaent  ui 
making  cotton  hose  for  the  United  States  from  yams  purehaaed  in 
England,  and  made  of  your  cotton.   How  much  better  would  it  be  for 
you  and  ibr  us  to  save  these  treble  profits  and  transport,  by  making 
up  the  cotton  at  home!  Think  of  these  matters,  and  look  at  them 
without  the  prejudice  that  prevails  so  extensively  in  your  State.  A 

few  years  ago,  I  asked  our  kinsman,  Grerr.  ,  of  your  State,  how  the 

forty-bale  theory  was  esteemed  at  that  time.  His  answer  was, '  TVe 
ail  thougliL  it  true  when  it  was  started,  and  it  had  its  effect;  but  no- 
body m  of  that  mind  now.'  Still,  I  believe,  when  an  en*or  gets  strong 
hold  of  the  popular  mind,  it  ia  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate  it  than 
it  is  to  supply  the  truth  in  its  place.  If  I  know  myself,  I  would  not 
mete  to  you  any  diflerent  mea^un^  from  what  I  would  ask  of  you; 
and  I  must  say  to  yon,  that  your  State  and  people  have  placed  them- 
seWes  in  a  false  position,  which  will  be  as  apparent  to  them  in  a  few 
years  as  the  sun  is  at  noonday.  My  own  fiunily  and  friends  are  in 
usual  health ;  and  no  man  this  side  heaTcn  enjoys  earth  better  than  I 
do.  I  do  pray  you  to  come  and  sec  us.  X  hope  to  see  your  son  at 
Oambridge  this  week." — pp.  217-219. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  did 
we  not  apeaiL  emphatically  of  his  religious  character.  Pro- 
found xeverence  for  the  Scriptures,  a  loving  sense  of  the  Divine 
presenoBf  affectionate  traat  in  his  8avionr,  and  the  constant 
recognition  of  the  Chiistian  standard  of  obUgation^  were 
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manifesVin  no  ostentations  profession,  bat  in  those  thousand 
ways  in  whieh  sentiments  nearest  to  the  heart  continually 

betray  theiiiselves  in  the  kindling  eye,  the  beaming  counte- 
nance, unstudied  words,  and  spontaneous  deeds.  We  have 
never  known  a  person  who  seemed  to  live  in  closer  intimacy 
with  the  unseen  world,  or  whose  departure  from  the  scene  of 
earthly  duty  seemed  more  literally  a  going  home.*'  In  this 
connection,  nnmerons  as  onr  quotations  have  already  been, 
we  cannot  forbear  adding  a  portion  of  the  letter  to  his  son, 
announcing  the  decease  of  the  daughter  already  referred  to. 

**At  three  o'clock,  on  IMonday  morning,  the  2d  instant,  her  pure 
spirit  |>as8ed  out  of  its  earthly  tenement  to  its  lieavenly  home,  where 
our  Father  has  called  her  to  be  secured  firom  the  trials  and  pains  and 
exposures  to  which  she  was  here  liable.  It  is  a  merciful  FiUher,  who 
knows  better  than  we  do  what  is  for  our  good.  What  is  now  myste- 
rious will  be  Doade  fdain  at  the  right  time,  for  ^  He  doetli  all  things 
well.'  ShaU  we  then,  my  dear  chiidren,  doubt  him  an  this  2  Surely 
not  &  was  ripe  f<»  heaven^  and,  as  a  good  scholar,  has  passed  on  in 
advaooe  of  her  beloved  ones;  but  beckons  us  on,  to  be  reunited,  and 
become  joint  heirs  with  her  of  those  treasures  provided  for  those  who 
are  found  worthy.  We  are  now  to  think  of  her  as  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  before  the  same  altar  that  we  worship  at,  without  any  of  the 
aBoy  that  mixes  in  ours;  die  praisiog  and  we  praying,  and  all  hoping 
an  interest  in  the  Beloved,  that  shall  make  all  things  seem  less  than 
nothing  in  comparison  with  this.  We  have  had  the  sympathy  of  friends ; 
and  the  circumstances  have  brought  to  light  new  friends,  that  make  us 
fetil  our  work  Lore  is  not  dune.  I  feel  called  two  ways  at  once,  —  S. 
beckoning  me  to  come  up ;  tiic  little  ones  appealing  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  ray  heart  to  stay,  and  lead  them,  with  an  old  grandfather's 
fondest,  strongest,  tenderest  oiiiotion.s  a-s  the  eml)odiraent  ot  my  child. 
Her  remains  Jire  placed  at  the  head  of  her  mother's  ;  and  those  two 
young  mothers,  tlms  placed,  will  speak  to  their  kindred  with  an  elo- 
quence that  wordd  cannot.  I  try  to  say  in  these  renewed  tokens  ot  a 
Father*8  discipline,  *  Thy  will  be  done,*  and  to  look  more  carefully  after 
my  tendency  to  have  some  idol  growing  upon  me  that  is  inconsistent 
with  that  first  place  he  requires;  audi  further  try  to  keep  in  mind,  that, 
if  I  loved  S.  much,  he  loved  her  more,  and  has  provided  against  the 
ehanges  she  was  exposed  to  under  the  best  care  I  eoold  render.  Lei 
US  praise  God  for  her  long  life  in  a  few  years,  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample she  has  left*  The  people  of  her  own  chnrdt  are  deeply  afflicted, 
and  not  until  her  death  were  any  of  na  aware  of  the  strong  hold  she 
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Bad  upon  tliem*  Some  tonehing  inadentB  hm  ooemred,  whieh  are 
a  better  monnment  to  bar  memory  than  aaj  marble  thai  can  be 
VBsre^  •  •  •  •  • 

«Thi8  mondDg  opens  meet  sfdendidlj,  and  beantifullj  iUtutrateSy  m 

the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that  glorious  eternity  so  much  cherished  in 

the  mind  ol  the  believer."  —  pp.  1 12  -  144. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  death  was  the  fitting  dose  of  such  a  IkSe^ 
No  lingering  decay,  no  sad  appendix  of  weary  infirmity,  wan 
raffeied  to  intervene  between  his  career  of  active  duty  and 
the  how  when  it  was  said  to  him, "  Friend,  go  up  higher." 

December  30th,  1852,  was  the  last  day  of  his  life.    In  the 
evening  he  talked  of  dciuh,  and  of  the  needed  preparation  for 
it.    lie  led  the  devotions  at  the  domestic  altar.    His  last 
words  were  kind  inqoiries  about  a  poor  family  that  he  had 
recently  relieved.   He  was  seen  in  liis  bed  in  the  attitiide  of 
silent  prayer.  *^  The  voice  at  midnight  came."   He  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  one  of  his  nsnal  attacks  of  disease,  and 
from  the  quiet  sleep  of  nature  passed,  with  but  the  interval 
jof  a  few  moments,  into  the  sleep  in  whieh  he  rejoined  liiose 
previously  translated  from  his  earthly  household,  and  was  unit- 
ed with  the  company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

The  volume  before  us  is  compiled  with  pious  care,  chiefly 
from  Mr.  Lawrence's  correspondence,  diary,  and  memoranda, 
with  the  needed  connecting  thread  of  narrative.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful memorial  of  filial  affection  ;  and  may  it  prove  for  more 
than  one  generation  a  pledge  that  the  record  shall  be  often  re- 
written in  virtues  and  charities  worthy  such  a  parentage  and 
ancestry. 

Since  we  commenced  this  paper,  pnhlio  demonstrations 
of  sorrow,  fervent  eulogy,  and  the  deep  grief  of  many  hearts, 
have  borne  witness  how  noble,  how  strong,  how  true,  how 

good  a  man  was  called  to  his  reward  when  Abbott  Lawrence 
died.  The  leading  traits  of  the  two  brothers  were  the  same; 
in  the  cider  meUowed,  and,  it  may  be,  at  some  points  touched 
to  finer  issues,  by  the  discipline  of  illness  and  affliction;  in 
the  younger,  energized,  and  developed  in  hardier  proportions, 
by  more  stiiring  scenes,  by  the  collisions  of  the  potitlcal  arena, 
-the  excitement  of  fmign  travel,  and  the  grave  responsibilities 
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of  diplomatic  service.  But  Abbott  Lawience,  in  his  biilliant 
Booceaees,  in  his  ardnons  trusts,  ncTet  swerved  fiom  the  se- 
vere  simplicity  of  an  upright,  kind-hearted,  conscientious, 
Christian  man.  His  keen  and  commanding  intellect  was 
under  the  control  of  lofty  principle  and  benevolent  purpose. 
Our  country  has  had  no  more  worthy  or  more  honored  rep- 
resentative abroad,  no  more  loyal  office-bearer  in  her  conncilsi 
no  more  faithfol  and  exemplary  citizen  in  the  relations  and 
duties  of  common  Onr  University  is  indebted  to  bim 
for  an  endowment,  for  which  coming  genemtions  mnst  revere 
his  naemory;  and  to  him  chielly  do  we  owe  it,  that  the  first 
nanie  of  the  age  in  natural  scit no*'  i.s  enrolled  in  its  corps  of 
professors,  and  is  to  be  for  ever  identified  with  the  exploration 
of  our  lakes  and  monntainsi  and  the  analysis  of  the  types  of 
'  animated  nature  peculiar  to  onr  Western  Ckmtinent.  His 
life-work  was  well  done ;  and  the  serene  peace,  and  the  hope 
fall  of  immortality,"  which  irradiated  its  dosing  hours,  affix 
the  attestation  of  a  more  than  human  approval  to  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  a  bereaved  community. 


Art.  XL— 1.  Short  Aeeomt  of  ike  Oatngez  Comal,  Boorkee. 

April,  1854.  4to. 
2.  Tke  Delhi  Gazette.    April  12th,  1854. 

In  the  number  of  our  journal  for  October,  1853,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  works  for  inigationi  undertaken  by  the 
British  govemmenti  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  India,  and 
especially  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal,  then  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. Since  that  time  this  magnificent  work  has  been 
mainly  completed,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation.  Its 
opening  took  place  on  the  8th  of  April,  1854,  and  was  cele- 
br  itt'fl  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
occasion.  The  celebration  was  indeed  of  a  character  so 
nniqne,  and  the  work  which  it  inaugurated  is  of  such  grand 
proportions  and  such  noble  design,  that  an  account  of  it  can 
hardly  be  without  interest,  even  to  the  most  distant  and 
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matter-of-fact  reader,  while  to  those  to  whom  the  Ganges  is 
still  the  mysteriouB  river  of  the  farthest  East,  a  stream  of  the 
imaginatioii  rather  than  of  reality,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
golden  mists  of  the  morning,  and  flowing  tbrongh  the  tin- 
tracked  regions  of  fancy,  it  will  give  a  new  delight,  and  one 
not  incongruous  with  old  associjitions,  to  Ifmrn  of  its  becom- 
ing invested  in  onr  days  with  a  double  srwictity,  and  to  hear 
of  the  pomp  with  which  it  at  last  began  to  bestow  a  return 
for  the  gifts  and  offerings  that  had  been  lavished  upon  it  bj 
generation  after  generation  of  worshippers. 

^  The  great  motive,''  says  the  Short  Account  of  the  Ganges 
Canal  *  «  by  which  the  British  government  was  led  to  sane* 
tion  the  (Jniiges  Canal  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  carry  it 
forward  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  with  all  the 
resources  in  men,  money,  and  materials  that  couid  be  pro- 
cured, was  to  secure  to  its  people,  in  the  country  between  the 
rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  an  immunity  £rom  tiie  pains  and 
losses  that  famine  brings  with  it  The  country  is  inhabited 
by  nearly  six  millions  of  soula''  The  motive  was  an  ample 
one ;  for  twice  every  year  does  the  whole  huge  mass  of  popn- 
lation  in  these  densely  crowded  provinces  stand  trt  iubliiig, 
as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a  famine.  If  the  rain  fails  in 
July  and  August,  their  summer  crops  perish.  If  the  rale 
fails  in  December  and  January,  their  winter  crops  die.  Id 
a  country  where  the  means  of  internal  communication  are 
poor  and  scanty,  where  agriculture,  developed  by  no  labor* 
saving  arts,  produces  little  more  than  is  needed  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  where,  consequently,  the  ci^reater  part 
of  the  people  have  no  reserved  stores  to  fall  bat  k  upon  in 
seasons  of  distress,  the  failure  of  the  crops  is  followed  by 
famine  in  its  most  frightful  aspect.  The  protection  against 
these  evils  afforded  by  canal  irrigation  had  been  shown  in 
the  last  great  famine,  that  of  1837  and  1838,  along  the  lines 
of  the  small  canals  then  in  opemtion.  The  cost  of  thb  famine 
to  the  government  in  the  unirrigated  districts,  in  money  spent 
and  in  land-revenue  remitted,  was  not  less  than  five  millions 


*  Several  tJionpantl  copies  of  tliis  pamphlet  were  printed  in  Enplisb,  Oorik^,  and 
Uiodi,  tor  distnbuuuu  aiiioug  Uie  crowds  who  asbciubkil  to  join  iu  tiiu  ccIcUraUoa. 
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of  doUan,  and  it  became  ob^oiu  tiiat  ^e  conetraction  of 
worlni  which  should  secure  the  conntry  against  a  repetition 

of  such  calaiiiitics  vva^  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  as 
well  to  the  government  as  to  the  people.  ^ 

The  proposal  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  in  inrigating 
the  distiictB  most  exposed  to  famine  was,  howeveri  one  in- 
volving  ao  many  difficaltiesi  and  was  so  stapendons  a  desigQ, 
even  if  (bere  had  been  no  peooliai  diffionltieB  to  snimonni^ 
that  it  Is  not  snrprising  that  its  en^getic  and  able  originator, 
Colonel  (now  Sir  Proby)  Cautley,  K.  C.  B.,  should  for  a  long 
time  have  found  it  diflicult  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the 
government  to  his  plans.  With  untiring  perseverance  and 
dear  foresight  he  urged  the  importance  and  the  practicability 
of  the  work.  At  length  it  received  the  needed  sanction ;  bufc 
new  obstacles  intervened,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  &irly  in  progress  till  1848,  Affcear  that  time,  under  the  ef- 
ficient and  liberal  administration  of  the  Marqnis  of  Dalhousie, 
it  advanced  rapidly  and  with  every  aid  tu  its  cuuipietion. 

Starting  i'rouL  Hurdwar,  where  the  Ganges  breaks,  a  rapid, 
pure,  and  plentiful  stream,  through  the  range  of  bub-IIima- 
layBBj  known  as  the  6ew:ili(  hills,  it  is,  w}ien  fully  completed, 
to  draw  from  the  river  6,7d0  cnbic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
ont  of  i^ont  8,000,  which  eonstitate  at  thb  point  the  whole 
average  volume  of  the  stream.  The  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  of  the  canal  occurred  within  the 
first  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  in  carrying  it  across  the  line 
of  Himalayan  drainage  between  Hurdwar  and  Roorkee,  a 
station  whicii  has  been  constituted  the  engineenng  head- 
quarters of  the  work.  From  Boorkee  it  stretches  southward 
down  the  dry  pkin  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 
Pouring  out  fertility  and  abundance,  it  throws  off  immense 
branches  both  to  the  right  and  left,  and  continues  its  pros- 
perous course  till  ita  diminished  iiow  re-enters  the  Ganges 
at  Cawnpoor,  having  traversed,  with  its  branches,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  898  miles.  The  cost  of  this  immense  work,  ^'  from 
the  period  of  its  commencement  to  the  time  when  its  full 
accounts  will  be  settled,  cannot  fall  much  short  of  fifteen 
millions  of  rupees,**  or  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  on  this  sum  the  direct  and  indirect  annual  retains  to 
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government,  in  water-rent  and  in  increase  of  larui-revenae, 
may  fairly  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  ftnirlrrn  per  cent. 
A  work,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  adapted  for  navi* 
gation  as  well  as  for  irrigation,  provided  with  every  appliance 
that  skilfoi  and  foretbinking  science  and  long  experience  could 
devise  to  Becnre  its  greatest  efficiency,  designed  not  less  for 
the  benefit  of  a  remote  fhtore  than  of  the  present  age, ——it 
is  not  surprising  that  its  progress  and  completion  should  have 
excited  general  and  deep  interest  tbruugboat  India,  both 
among  the  English  and  the  natives. 

During  1853  the  main  body  of  the  canal  was  so  far  finished, 
that  it  was  determined  that  its  formal  opening  should  take 
place  in  the  cooise  of  the  next  year,  and  that  it  should  be  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  ceremonies.   Meanwhile  the  health 
of  Colonel  Cautley,  who  had  superintended  the  exeention  of 
bis  design  from  its  commencement,  had  given  way,  after 
thirty  years  of  active  service,  and  his  return  to  England  before 
another  hot  season  became  imperatively  necessary.    It  was 
consequently  decided  that  the  opening  of  <^his  immortal 
work,"  as  it  was  well  termed  by  the  GJovemor^General, 
should  take  place  in  the  spring,  and  the  Sth  of  April,  1854| 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  which  Roorkee 
was  to  be  the  scene.    The  motive  for  the  selection  of  this 
place,  instead  of  the  actual  head  of  the  canal,  lay  not  merely 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  engineering:  head-quarters  of  the 
canal,  the  seat  of  the  new  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  and 
of  the  great  workshop,  or  factory,  from  which  the  Northwest 
of  India  is  supplied  with  the  more  important  articles  required 
to  meet  the  varied  demands  of  the  public  works,  but  also  in 
the  fact,  that  at  this  point  are  the  most  important  and  striking 
works  belonging  to  the  canal.    It  is  here  that  the  canal 
crctsses  the  valley  and  bed  of  the  Solani  River.    For  this 
purpose  a  continuous  embankment  was  thrown  up,  of  suffi- 
cient solidity  to  support  the  vast  stream  that  was  to  flow 
upon  it  ^  It  IB  about  three  miles  in  length,  protected  through* 
out  with  masonry  walls,  having  steps  on  their  water  faces  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  people.   But  it  was 
rci^uisite  to  make  provision  for  passing  the  Solani  River,  wliich 
is  one  of  the  great  drainage  lines  of  the  Sewalics,  through 
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this  embankment,  and  hence  arose  the  necemty  for  the  Solani 
nmsoDiy  aqaedncti  the  most  stapendons  work  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  canaL  This  is  in  point  of  fact  a  bridge  over  the 
Solani,  of  fifteen  arches,  each  having  a  span  of  fifty  feet."  * 

On  this  great  work,  "  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,"  not 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  liiive  been  expt  nded. 
The  volume  of  water  which  this  aqueduct  has  to  support 
is  BO  enormous,  that  the  utmost  solidity  and  massiveness 
were  sought  in  its  eonstmction,  so  that  its  piers  and  aiches 
have  an  almost  Cyclopean  character. 

On  the  bank  above  the  natural  river,  and  above  this  great 
stone-bed  of  the  far  larger  artificial  stream,  stands  Roorkee,— 
the  apijropriate  place  for  the  approaclaiig  ceremonies.  As 
the  time  lixed  drew  near,  every  preparation  was  made  for 
the  suGcesfifui  opening  of  the  work  in  which  so  many  in- 
terests were  engaged.  The  fame  of  the  great  undertakingi 
and  of  its  near  completion,  had  been  spiead  thronghont  India 
by  the  multitudes  of  pilgrims  who  annually  resort  to  Hard* 
war  to  purify  themselves  in  the  sacred  current,  and  to  carry 
away  the  water  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the  country.  From 
the  most  distant  parts  of  India  pilgrims  came  up  this  year, 
not  only  to  visit  the  holy  places,  but  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  revered  Ganges  was  about  to  leave  her 
ancient  and  hallowed  channel  for  one  formed  for  her  by  the 
hands  of  strangers.  In  the  first  days  of  April  the  town  was 
crowded.  English  officers  began  to  come  in  firom  all  quarters, 
and  from  immense  distances, — from  Calcutta  on  the  east, 
Indore  on  the  south,  and  Mooltan  on  the  west.  The  young 
Maha  Rajah  Scindia,  whose  luime  perpetuates  the  remem- 
brance of  a  bold  enemy,  of  hard  lighting,  and  the  desolation 
of  war,  came  from  Gwalior,  his  remote  and  famous  city,  to 
witness  and  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  this  work  of 
peace.   On  every  side,  the  roads  were  dusty  with  travellers. 

On  the  first  of  April,t  the  real  opening  of  the  canal  took 
place  at  llurdwar,  and  the  water  lluwed  down  about  ten 
miles,  and  was  then  passed  off  at  one  of  the  great  dams. 

*  Short  Account,  p.  8. 

t  We  derive  onr  infoniMlkui  oonoecnin^  the  erats  of  liiii  and  the  labsequcnt 
dajt  froni  *  priTBto  iiamdve,  u  well »  ftom  pabliehed  MommtB. 
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This  iirst  letting  on  of  the  water  was  attended  with  no  cere- 
mony^  but  was  marked  by  a  remarkable  incident  Hurd* 
war,  as  one  of  the  holiest  places  in  India,  is  peopled  by 
devotees,  priests,  and  religions  mendicants,  many  of  whom 
had  regarded  the  progress  of  the  eanal  with  mingled  feelings 
of  seliisii  di&like  a.iid  superstitious  abhorrence.  They  dread- 
ed less  it  might  interfere  with  their  gains  from  the  liberal 
piety  of  pilgrims,  by  lessening  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the 
town,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  impious  work  ofifenaive 
to  the  mighty  Gunga  herself.  It  hod  been  feared  that  some  of 
the  more  fanatical  among  them  might  undertake  to  interHefe 
with  violence  at  this  last  moment  But  fortonately  they 
chose  a  different  coarse,  and  on  this  occasion  ten  Fakeers 
led  the  w  orking  party  of  their  own  accord,  and  thus  settled 
tiie  religious  question  by  accepting  the  canal  as  an  undeniabie 
fact 

On  the  7th,  the  water  was  brought  down  to  the  Solani 
aqueduct,  to  be  ready  for  the  proceedings  of  the  next  morn- 
ing. So  great  and  eager  was  the  crowd  at  Booikee,  that 
the  natives  lay  in  large  numbers  through  the  night  on  the 

canal  banks,  and  in  the  dry  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Solani. 
At  dawn  the  whole  muliiLude  were  in  motion,  and  by  iive 
o^clock  the  troops  that  had  been  ordered  up  from  other  sta- 
tions to  grace  the  occasion  began  to  take  their  positions. 
*^  A  quarter  past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  Sthf"  says  the  pri- 
vate account  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  fixed  fan  the 
commencement  of  the  ceremony,  but  long  before  daybreak 
vast  crowds  of  people  were  pouring,  5n  several  broad  streams, 
down  to  the  aqueduct  embankments.  The  interior  slopes  of 
thest>  were  lined  by  our  own  woik-jicoplr,  to  the  mnnl.icr  of 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men  ;  and  a  gay  and  striking 
sight  it  was  to  see  the  long  lines  of  stout  forms,  each  clothed 
in  garments  of  nature's  own  providing.''  Beneath  the  aqne^ 
duct  on  the  side  toward  the  station,  a  large  awning  had  been 
erected  for  those  ^  who,''  to  use  the  words  of  the  programme 
of  the  day,  "as  being  of  Christian  birth  and  connection, 
will  wish  In  take  part  in  the  religious  ceremony,  together 
with  his  Highness  the  Maha  Eajah  of  Gwaiior,  and  such 
other  native  chiefs  and  gentlemen  as  may  be  spedaliy  in- 
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▼ited.'*   From  this  awning  to  the  house  occupied  by  the 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  liie  Nortiiwest  Provinces,  Mr.  Col- 
vin  extended  double  lines  of  cavnlry.  "  The  infantry  werf 
on  the  tops  of  the  aqueduct  parapets,  stretching  down  their 
length  in  two  red  lines.  The  artillery  were  stationed  on  a 
high  piece  of  ground  not  far  from  the  awning.  And  all  ronnd, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  mass  on  mass  of  gayly  dad 
natives,  carpeting  the  scene  with  red  and  yellow  and  green 
and  white  turbans  and  dresses." 

The  number  of  the  crowd  was  estimated,  from  actual  enu- 
meration of  a  portion  of  it,  at  fully  five  hundred  thousand 
souls  I  Such  numbers  as  this,  and  as  that  which  we  just  now 
mentioned  of  the  work-people  ranged  on  the  embankments, 
are  so  enormous,  that  they  might  almost  seem  the  products 
of  Oriental  exaggemtion,  were  it  not  that  the  East  is  still 
the  land  of 'wonders,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics  is  In 
notliing  more  displayed  than  in  the  thickly  sowji  myriads  of 
their  sunburnt  races.  In  no  other  land  is  a  c^reat  throng  of 
people  so  picturesque  as  in  India,  and  even  India  herself  has 
seen  few  more  striking  assemblies  than  this;  for  in  it  are 
gathered  the  representatives  of  a  hundred  tribes,  distinguished 
as  well  by  differences  of  form  and  feature,  as  by  the  gay  and 
motley  varieties  of  dress.  From  the  Punjaub  have  come 
resolute  looking  Sikhs,  bearing  themselves  with  the  air  of 
those  too  recently  conquered  to  be  used  to  subjection,  and 
too  prond  to  bend.  From  the  south  and  east  have  come 
dark,  supple  Bengalis,  slight  in  frame  and  submissive  in  look, 
^  physical  cowards,  but  tenacious  as  leeches  in  moml  strife." 
Nepanl  sends  her  Goorkhas,  small,  but  tough  as  the  dried 
hides  of  their  round  shields.  Rohillas,  Afghans,  Mahrattas, 
and  delegates  of  other  races  near  and  far,  have  assembled 
from  their  separated  homes.  From  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
Himalayas  have  descended  Calmuc-faced  Thibetans  and  wuld 
dwellers  on  the  hills.  Distant  Persia  and  far-off  Tartary, 
and  even  still  remoter  lands,  are  represented  in  this  con- 
gress of  the  East.  On  foot,  on  horseback,  drawn  by  cattle 
in  all  kinds  of  carriages,  on  elephants  covered  with  showy 
trappings,  in  palanquins,  on  unwieldy  camels,  one  by  one, 
or  in  troops,  Hindoo  and  Buddhist,  Parsee  and  Mussulman, 
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Jew  and  Chiiotitai,  have  met  together  to  welcome  the  birth  of 
the  new  stream* 
At  a  quarter  past  six  the  Lieateaant-Govemor  arriTed» 

amidst  the  discharge  of  artillery,  at  the  awning,  in  whicfa 
the  canal  officers,  three  or  four  hundred  Eiiglisfi  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  few  dibtjjii^nished  native  guests,  h;ul  already 
assembled.  The  religious  services  at  once  commenced,  with 
the  reading  of  appropriate  aeleetLons  from  Scriptnrei  whose 
familiar  and  sacred  words  gave  eonseemtlon  to  the  soene  and 
the  work  over  which  they  were  pronounced. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and 
they  that  dwell  therein." 

^  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  he  gbid  fiir  them;  and 
the  desert  shall  rqoioe,  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongae  ftUeth  finr  thirst,  X  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of 
lurael  wHl  not  foisske  them*  I  wUl  opea  riven  m  high  places,  end 
ibtmtahis  in  the  midst  of  the  vaUeys :  I  will  msks  the  wilderness  a  pool 
of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water.** 

^Except  the  Lord  baild  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 

^  Let  Thy  worit  appear  unto  Thy  servants,  and  Thy  glory  unto  their 
children.  And  let  &e  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us ;  and 
establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hand,  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hand^  establish  Thou  it* 

The  reading  of  these  words  was  followed  by  a  prayer.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  impressive  service  than  this. 
A  few  hundred  Christians  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign  countiy, 
surrounded  by  many  thousand  heathens,  are  dedicating  to 
God  the  work  of  civilization  which  they  had  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  these  unenlightened  multitudes.  In  the  light  of 
that  early  morning,  under  the  shadow  of  the  eternal  hills,  they 
stand  as  the  misbiouaries  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  good- 
will. 

The  service  being  concluded,  the  company  moved  from  the 
awning  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct,  and  Mr.  Colvin  took  his 
place  by  the  nearest  gate,  he  holding  one  level  and  Grood* 
wyn  *  the  other.   When  the  signal  was  given,  they  and  all 

the  men  at  the  other  gates  simultaneously  gave  way  j  down 

*  Captain  Goodwju,  the  very  able  Excculive  ii^ugmecr  of  the  Northern  DivUion 
of  the  CanaL 
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tiie  eight  gates  went  with  a  great  boom  on  the  aqaedact  floor, 
and  the  siieam  bounded  forward  in  a  fine  bold  warn  The 
band  instantly  struck  up  '  God  save  the  Queen ' ;  the  artillery 
commenced  its  royal  s:iliite.  The  Lieutenant -Clovernor  led 
the  way  in  three  hearty  cheers,  and  one  cheer  more  for  Caut- 
ley.  The  cry  spread  among  the  crowd,  and  half  a  million 
voices  shouted  welcome  to  Gnngia-jeei  and  for  half  an  honr 
the  great  mass  of  hnman  beings  swayed  to  and  £ro  under 
intense  excitement'*  All  through  the  day  the  natives  pressed 
forward  to  see  the  new-flowing  stream.  Two  days  before, 
thirty-five  thousand  tickets  had  been  given  out  to  the  work- 
people, men  and  woineu,  entitling  them  to  receive  after  the 
cexemoay  portions  of  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  natives  are 
extmvagantly  fond*  The  sweetmeats  were  stored  in  depots 
upon  the  aqueduct,  and  after  the  opening  were  distributed  to 
all  who  held  tickets.  The  hot  hours  of  midday  passed  with- 
out any  special  excitement,  bat  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
succession  of  games,  which  had  beeii  arranged  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  |)f  ()|)le,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  beauiiiul 
display  of  fireworks,  a  show  in  which  both  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans  especially  delight  At  the  same  time,  the  great 
mass  of  buildings  on  the  high  ground  above  the  canal,  the 
bridge  across  the  river,  and  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  were 
illuminated  with  innumerable  lights,  and  stood  out  in  lines 
of  fire  against  the  dark  sky.  Floating  lamps  were  set  upon 
the  water,  and  borne  along  by  the  current  in  "  ever  lengthen- 
ing lines  of  gliding  light."  So  closed  the  public  festivities  of 
this  memorable  day*  The  canal  had  commenced  its  peren- 
nial and  prosperous  course. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  a  dinner,  at  which  the 
Ldeutenant-Govemcv  presided,  was  given  to  about  a  hundred 
guests.  After  tiie  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr*  Colvin  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows ;  — 

**  I  now  have,  gentlemen,  to  propose  to  yoa  the  main  toast  of  the 
evening,  *  LieutenantpGolonel  C^utley  and  iho  officers  of  the  Ganges 
Canal,'— > and  in  doing  so  I  may  very  unafiectedly  say  that  I  am  op- 
pieMed  by  the  magnitude  of  my  snlject.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  enter 
bto  details  of  the  varied  and  difficult  and  vast  constructions  which  have 
been  created  by  the  skiU  and  energy  of  Cokoel  Osndey  and  the  saaist- 
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ants  acting  under  him,  mj  powers  of  explanation  aiid  fittinpr  appre(  iation 

would,  I  feel,  fail  me  One  remark  I  may  boldly  make,  that 

here  at  least  we  have  an  answer,  which  no  detractor  can  gainsaji  to 
the  old  reproach,  that  the  British  have  left  no  permanent  mark  npoo 
the  soil  of  India  to  attest  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  mniiifioeiioe  of 
their  nation. 

''To  Ck»lonel  Oautlej,  gentlemen,  belongs  the  rare  felid^  of  luiTiiig 
been  oonoemed  alike  In  the  first  mere  general  oonceptioii  and  in 
the  ultimate  triumphant  accomplishment  of  a  project  of  sudi  stupen* 
dotts  extent  and  magnitude.  The  merit  of  die  survej,  of  the  design, 
and  of  the  manifold  minor  expedients,  is  ftirly  his.** 

Mr.  Colvin  %vent  ou  in  a  speech  that  showed  equal  good 
taste  and  good  feeling,  which  oor  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
quote.  On  his  resuming  his  scat,  amid  hearty  cheering,  Colo- 
nel Cautley  rose,  and  replied  with  admirable  modesty. 

^  As  the  chief  of  the  Ganges  Canal  Department,  I  have  to  express 
to  you,  Sir,  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  pn^poeing  die  heakfa  of 
myself  and'  the  officers  of  the  Ganges  Omal,  and  to  the  company  fat 
the  manner  in  which  they  baye  receiyed  your  toast  I  feel  most  grate> 
fully  the  terms  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Goyemor  has  been  pleased  to 
allude  to  the  successful  aoeompUshment  of  this  work.  I  attribute  ibis 
success  to  two  causes ;  first,  to  the  constant  encouragement  given  us  hj 
the  supreme  and  local  governments;  and  secondly,  to  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  willing  aid  given  Lu  me  by  every  olficer  on  the  canal,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  Executive  Engineer  of  the  North  Division  and  his  depu- 
ties. Our  greatest  diihcuUies  and  heaviest  works  have  been  situated 
in  that  division. 

You  liave  just  heard  the  profrress  of  our  works  eloquently  described, 
and  among  the  names  that  have  been  mentioned  there  are  two  re- 
quiring s]>ecial  notice  from  me.  The  first  is  that  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and,  in  reference  to  him,  I  have  to  mention  that,  almost  immediately 
after  his  Xiordship's  arrival  in  Indi%  he  wrote  to  me  desiring  that,  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Ganges  Cana],  I  would 
correspond  with  bun  direct  I  haye  ever  since  continued  to  do  so^ 
and  haye  receiyed  at  bis  bands  an  amount  of  assistance  and  eneounige- 
menty  in  eyeiy  form,  to  which  I  am  unable  to  do  justice.  I  was  at  the 
same  time  in  the  most  constant  and  closest  communication  with  Mr. 
Thomason,*  of  whom  I  may  say,  that  he  was  not  only  the  Mend  of  the 

*  The  Honorable  James  Thomason,  lite  Lieptensnt'Ctovenior  of  tfas  Koithwett 
Ftorfaices,  whoso  death  hi  1S53,  just  as  he  had  been  appointed  CbTemor  of  the 
ICadiaePreaideofij,  waa  ayeiy  beavj  loss  to  Jadia. 
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canal,  but  for  very  many  years  my  o^n  personal  friend  also.  When 
oordiallj  ^Il|f]M)rte♦?  by  two  such  men,  my  success  is  not  remarkable. 

 Among  the  acts  for  which  1  am  most  indebted  to  tliciu  is  the 

appointtjieiit  of  Captain  Baird  Smith,*  the  distinguished  author  of 
'  Italian  Irrigation/  whose  name  is  familiar  to  thid  company  as  my 

successor  in  the  direction  of  these  works  

I  must,  in  conclusion,  draw  your  attentioo  to  the  interesting  fact, 
that  my  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Ganges  Canal  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Colvin,  private  secretary  to  Lord  Auckland;  my  last  words, 
publicly  spoken  on  the  same  rabject  are  addressed  to  3ir.  Colvin  in 
lus  place  as  Lientenant-GoTemor  of  these  Fhmnoes. 
^'GentkiDflny  I  lunre  not  anoiher  wnd  to  say.* 

This  simple  and  manly  speech  was  received  with  the 

wariiicrit  applause.  Colonel  Cautley's  task  was  done ;  his 
triumph  was  complete.  On  the  20th  of  April  he  left  Roorkee 
and  proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  embark  for  Kngland.  At 
Calcutta  he  was  greeted  with  public  honors,  and  since  his 
letum  home  his  services  have  been  gratefully  recognized. 
The  victories  of  peace,  harder  and  nobler  though  they  be, 
are  not,  however,  so  londly  applauded  as  those  of  war.  But 
happy  he,  who,  at  ihv  <  lo-c  uf  active  life,  can  look  back  on  the 
successful  accomplislimcnt  of  such  an  object  of  his  labor! 
Happy  he,  who,  whether  honored  or  neglected,  remembered 
or  forgotten,  has  the  consciousness  that  ages  hence  he  will 
still  be  by  his  works  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind! 

The  canal  could  not  have  been  left  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  the  successor  of  Sir  Ptoby 
Cautlcy.  Under  his  direction,  it  has  advanced  rapidly  during 
the  puM  year  toward  its  full  completion.  The  great  portion  of 
it  already  in  operation  has  stood  well  the  tests  of  actual 
service,  and  answered  every  expectation  of  its  practical  utility. 
In  Colonel  Smith's  charge,  the  powers  of  the  canal  will  be 
developed  to  their  utmost  for  good. 

A  new  era  has  commenced  for  India, » an  era  of  intelligent 
and  liberal  government,  —  of  government  which  regards  and 
cherishes  the  interests  of  the  governed,  and  finds  its  own 
interests  correlative  with  theirs.  The  internal  resources  of 
the  country  are  developing;  railroads  are  stretching  inward 

*  Kow  Licutonaat-Colonel  Baird  Smith. 
VOL.  LXXXI.— MO.  169.  46 
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froin  its  coast;  tlie  telegraph  has  brought  its  chief  crities 
within  an  instant  of  one  another;  and  Western  energy  is  on 
all  sides  invigorating  the  country  with  a  new  life.  Since  the 
commencement  of  this  year,  the  government  has  contracted 
for  a  loan  of  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement. 

Wise,  upright,  religious  men,  who  recognize  that  the  only 
justification  of  the  English  occupancy  of  India  is  that  it  should 
be  for  the  good  of  her  people,  are  doing  all  that  lies  within 
their  power  to  remedy  tiie  evils  of  past  misgovemment;  to 
do  away  bad  S3r8tem8  of  revenue  and  taxation ;  to  overcome 
the  injurious  misunderstandings  which  differences  of  birth, 
education,  customs,  language,  and  religion  produce  in  the 
intercourse  between  rulers  and  ruled;  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  education  nnd  of  oqnal  justice;  and  in  everyway  to  elevate 
the  character  and  improve  the  condition  of  their  subjects. 
Their  progress  is  slow,  meeting  often  with  discouragements, 
but  it  is  sure.   Every  thoughtful  man  who  has  travelled 
through  India,  and  compared  the  condition  of  the  states  un- 
der native  rule  with  that  of  the  English  dominions,  would 
rejoice  to  know  that  every  native  power  had  fallen,  and  that 
the  whole  vast  peninsula  ^\  as  brought  under  English  rule. 
Miserable  as  have  been  the  })retexts,  and  bloody  as  has  been 
the  course,  of  many  of  the  English  wars  ia  India,  they  have 
been  in  the  end  of  greater  advantage  to  the  conquered  than  to 
the  conquerors.   English  conquests  and  annexations,  even  if 
undertaken  from  simple  motives  of  ambition  and  lust  of  land, 
have  not  been  disgraced  by  riveting  the  chains  of  old  abuses 
under  tiie  ialse  pretence  of  liberal  government.    The  exten- 
sion of  free  institutions  does  not  mean  in  the  East  enlarging 
the  area  of  slavery,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be  iu  the 
West. 

But  as  one  who  has  been  in  India  long  enough  for  observa* 
tion  cannot  deny  the  general  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  English  rule,  so  he  cannot  deny,  at  the  same  time, 

that  this  rule  has  been  administered  in  many  cases  with  bitter 
coasequeaces  of  evil.  All  that  can  be  said  aa  \rt  i^^,  that 
there  is  a  balance  of  good  in  its  favor,  and  that  tliis  balance 
is  daily  increasing.   The  spirit  of  the  supreme  and  the  local 
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gOTernments  is  gradaally  becoming  enlightened,  and  the  tone 
and  character  of  both  the  civil  and  military  services  are  im- 
proving.   India  is  no  longer  looked  upon,  by  those  whose  lives 
are  cast  in  it,  as  a  country  to  be  fleeced.    No  rich  nabobs  come 
home  now  to  be  laughed  at  on  the  stage,  ill-tempered,  yellow 
with  jaundice  and  carry,  jingling  their  ill-made  fortunes  in 
their  pockets.   Such  crimes  as  those  npon  which  Burke 
poured  out  the  vehement  lightning  of  his  indignation  belong 
to  a  past  age.    I\Ien  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  vast  field 
thai  IS  open  before  them,  and  encouraged  by  seeing  the  speedy 
good  results  of  their  work,  devote  talents,  energy,  life  itself,  to 
the  service  of  India,  and  die  in  harness  in  the  prime  of  their 
days  and  at  the  summit  of  usefulness,  like  Thomason  and 
Elliott,  or  give  up  work  and  return  home  with  health  broken, 
bat  with  the  sense  that  it  has  been  sacrificed  in  a  good  cause, 
like  Oautley.    The  night  in  which  false  religion,  tyranny,  and 
war  liave  enveloped  iiidiuj  i.^^  giving  place  to  the  day  of  Chris- 
tianity, good  government,  and  peace.    We  see,  indeed,  only 
the  dawn  of  this  new  day.    But  the  glow  of  the  morning  is 
in  the  East,  and  the  first  streaks  of  light  are  reflected  brightly 
in  the  flowing  waters  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal. 


Art.  XII  —  CRITIC AL  NOTICES. 


l,^Cleve  Ilan. .  Bj  Miss  SswxLL.  New  York:  D.  Appletoa 
fc  Co.  1856.         ^    c^  :-;^/^ 

There  is  perhaps  nobody  who  writes  stories  now,  (except  Mr. 
Phcnnix,  our  agreeable  contempornry  of  "The  Califomia  Pioneer,") 
who  dares  say  at  the  end  of  a  tale,  This  story  has  no  moral."  The 
religions  novel,  for  better  or  worse,  takes  the  precedence  in  Hteratijre. 
And  of  the  religion  of  novels,  or  the  noyels  of  religion,  Miss  Sewell 
has  a  right,  from  her  length  of  serrioe  at  the  altar,  to  be  described  as 
the  high-priestess. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that,  whereas  eyerybody  regarded  her  as 
the  sole  author  of  the  books  which  were  ascribed  on  the  title-page  to 
her  and  her  brother,  now,  when  **  Cleve  Hall "  appears  as  her  work  only, 
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there  sboiild  be  such  traces  of  another  hand  in  it»  as  to  make  aiai^ 
readers  think  that  she  eontribated  the  rellgioiis  and  didactic  portioae^ 
and  some  other  writer  the  niek>dramatio  parts, -~  the  smogglers,  and, 
in  genera],  the  excitement.   We  doobt^  on  the  whole,  whether  tJiis 

suggestion  is  quite  fair  to  Miss  Sewell,  who  certiunlj  has  verj  remark* 
able  power  in  story-telling,  which,  in  a  new  walk,  may  assume  such 
vivacity  and  spirit  as  to  surprise  even  those  who  know  her  best.  jS'ow 
Cleve  Hall "  certainly  does  exhibit  her  in  a  somewhat  new  ^^  alk.  As 
if  she  had  abandoned  to  Miss  Yonge  the  especial  "  Church  of  ]*'ngland 
Novel." — and  witli  >oine  reason,  —  she  has  w  ritten  a  book  quite  free 
from  the  peculiar  m  u  hinrry  of  the  established  churcli,  —  a  book  which 
other  IVotestants  can  read  with  complacency.  vShe  has  laid  herself  out, 
and  as  we  think  very  successfully,  in  delineating  different  shades  of 
character,  all  of  which  we  should  pronounce  good»  and  even  estimable^ 
if  we  saw  them  in  life,  while  very  different  from  one  another.  Very 
much  harder  is  this  delineation  than  the  cool  subdivision  which  de- 
scribes Mrs.  Percival  as  »  fool,  Agatha  Perdval  as  weak  and  wicked, 
and  Maiig^t  Percival  as  self-denying,  stained  with  no  fimlt  but  « 
transient  insubordination  to  a  church  which  was  represented  in  her  own 
home  by  an  unprincipled  man.  The  peculiarities  of  Geve  HaU** 
seem  to  us  to  constitute  an  improvement  on  the  system  pursued  lb  Misa 
SeweU*s  other  noveb;  and  if  this  be  not  the  best  of  her  books  in  the 
novel*reader*s  eye,'— as  perhaps  it  is,-^it  is  certainly  the  best  in^ 
tended,  on  any  standard  which  includes  an  estimate  of  its  moraL 

2. — JUbtM^  amd  other  Poem,  By  Alfrsd  Tkkktson,  Doctor  of 
Civfl  Law  and  Poet  Laureate.  Boston :  Hcknor  and  Fields.  1855, 

Onl  must  hesitate  before  he  accepts  the  wreath  of  the  Poet  Laurc* 
ate;  for  Iroiu  tliai  niotuent  it  seems  as  if  the  poet  most  loved,  even 
most  petted,  were  i^'wvn  over,  as  if  ho  were  a  puiiiieian,  to  be  food  for 
unkind,  biting  comment,  which  he  would  have  been  wholly  spared  had 
not  the  Queen  chosen  him  as  her  own.  We  are  <'f'rt;iin  we  have  heard 
unkind  things  said  of  "  3Iaud,"  which  would  never  have  been  s^d  had 
Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  been  a  plain  D.  C.  L. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  poem  is  a  charming  rosaiy,  strung 
of  beads,  very  unlike  one  another,  of  playful,  or  sad,  or  meditative 
poetry,  always  poetry,  and  always  natural,  fresh,  true,  and  new.  Have 
we  —  if  we  study  our  rights  carefully,  —  have  we  any  right  to  ask 
more  than  this ?  Has  any  one  promised  us  that  ''M^aud"  shall  have  a 
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beginning,  middle,  and  end?  Has  any  one  promised  na  that  it  should 
have  a  finished  dSnoumentt  Indeed,  do  we  often  get  that  same  de- 
sideratnm,a  finished  dinmtment^  in  the  ever) -day  world,  to  which,  after 
all,  poetry  is,  in  some  sort,  bonnd?  Is  not  onr  impetnous  demand  for 
more  of  ^Maad/' — oar  blank  disappointment  that  the  curtain  falls 
where  it  does,  —  an  evidence  that  we  have  gone  to  the  opera  for  the 
story,  —  and  not  for  the  music?  We  have  our  music,  our  fascinating 
poetry;  —  the  bits  of  it  are  all  woven  iiito  our  memorie?:,  so  that  we 
shall  never  lose  them; — and  shall  we  turn  to  the  poet  wli  i  has  mng 
them  to  uf,  and  say,  "What  happened  then?" — as  if  he  were  only 
a  story-teller  in  ;i  rate  nt  Broussa? 

For  people  who  want  to  have  stories  told  them  which  shall  bring 
out  everybody  and  everything  all  square,  we  recommend  constant 
pemsal  of  the  tales  of  these  very  Eastern  story-tellers.  We  rejoice 
once  a  year  in  going  through  the  Arabian  Nights, — always  with  new 
joy,  and  always  deUghted  at  the  end  of  each  story  to  be  told  that 
M  they  passed  a  most  oomfortable  and  agreeable  lifo,  until  they  were 
visited  by  the  terminator  of  delights^  and  the  separator  of  companions." 
Bnt  we  are  cathoUe  still  in  our  tastes,  and  we  do  not  think  it  iair  to 
demand  that  Mr.  Tennyson  shall  bring  round  his  exquisite  Maud  and 
her  lover  to  preciselj  such  a  haven.  Indeed,  as  life  itself  is  not  all 
haven,  — we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  neceasaiy  that  he  should 
bring  them  into  any  haven  at  alL 

The  private  history  of  the  poem  is  probably  this.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  it,  meaning  that  it  should  be 
uL  ItiL^t  a  lonsrer  work,  probably  more  elaborate,  than  he  hasjuade  it. 
lie  wrote  uway  iKipjfilj  at  it,  we  should  infer,  at  two  or  thrco  several 
times.  But  the  story  got  involved  bc;yond  liie  possibility  of  any  disen- 
tanglement by  ordinary  laws ;  —  the  first  euthuiaiasm  was  over,  and  the 
poem  then,  if  we  guess  its  history  aright,  hiy  perdu  for  years  in  the 
authors  portfolio.  Time  passed,  and  he  became  Laureate.  One  and 
another  occasional  poem  were  at  last  to  be  published.  Once  more  he 
drew  out  "  Maud,"  and  was  really  surprised  to  fmd  how  exquisite  were 
some  of  its  best  passages, —  and  wondered  if  he  could  do  80  well  now. 

Certamly  they  are  worth  publishing,"  we  imagine  him  saying  to  him- 
self;— and  BO  there  is  hurried  on  a  clumsy  postscript  about  the  Russian 
war,  and  the  whole  is  sent  to  press. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  gratified  with  what  we  have;  and  will  not 
complain  that  we  have  no  more. 

In  the  same  volume,  The  Brook  "  is  a  chamung  little  Idyl.  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  makes  one  of  the  nunor  pieces,  in  the 
form  in  which  posterity  will  know  it,  for  posterity  accepts  a  poet's  own 
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second  ediUona,  and  forgets  what  be  pat  in  the  newspapers.  StUI,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  a  sober  fleoood-tbonght  should  ha^e  ent  out  the 
llnefly  whicb  are  the  appropriate  motto  of  the  wbofte  war;— 

M  Not  iboQgh  tba  soldier  inew 
Some  one  had  blandAivd.*' 

There  is  enough  left  in  all  the  poems,  bowerer,  to  show  that  a  Laureate 
is  not  kept  at  all  in  fear  by  the  court.  There  are  very  spirited  pas- 
sages, which  would  teach  good  lessons  to  any  government  in  Europe  or 
America. 

>r  ^  ^  .^^^  y  

3.  WealUi  and  Bnnthj.  A  Pioem  ;  read  hefore  the  Pht  Jietn  Kappa 
Society  in  Caful>rnl(ic,  July  185o.  By  WiLLIAM  Uemrx  Uubl* 
BUT.    Cambridge :  John  Bartlett.  1855. 

The  recurrence  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  college  literary  societies 
is  now  so  T^Iar,  and  these  anniversaries  are  now  so  fireqiient^  as  to 
make  quite  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  literature  of  a  year.  They  are 
a  good  deal  laughed  at  by  people  who  think  they  gain  repotatkMi  bj 
laughing  at  what  exists ;  and  ^  Phi  Beta  oimCofy  "  is  sometimes  spokea 
of  as  a  type  of  turgid^  pompous^  and  useless  dedamalion. 

We  have  no  such  opinion  of  it;  and  we  belieTe,  moreover)  that  ihe 
recurrence  of  these  exercises  is  hanng  a  Tery  happy  eiect  in  widen- 
ing the  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  men     diflterent  colleges,  and 
gradually  creating  a  cafholie  spirit  among  them,  to  whieh  little  else  in 
our  college  system  tends.    The  eagerness  of  these  different  mock 
societies  to  obtain  speakers  who  will  call  a  lurp;e  audience  together, 
breaks  down  the  spirit  of  clnn,  which  would  restrict  them  to  some  one 
of  their  own  set  or  sect.    No  one  can  see  the  result  without  perceiving 
that  much  more  is  gained  than  the  amusement  of  an  hour.    This  year, 
for  instance,  Mr.  H.  W.  Beecher  addrf'--c  s  thi^  I'hi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  TTuntington  the  bninch  at  New  Haven. 
From  the  Orthodox  pulpit  there  comes  to  Cambridge  a  man  all  alive 
with  just  the  freshness  and  liberality  which  Unitarian  bigots  think  im- 
possible among  Orthodox  surroundings.    To  the  Orthodox  college 
there  goes  a  gentleman,  of  whose  address  we  have  been  told  that  its 
profound  and  earnest  religious  drift  mightily  stirred  the  whole  assembly, 
and  showed  to  them,  in  turn,  how  unjust  the  idea  which  Orthodox  bigots 
entertain  as  to  the  range  of  what  men  call  the  Liberal  pulpit  Weadell 
Phillips  at  Dartmouth,  R.  W.  Emerson  at  Amherst,  and,  in  other  yeara, 
Horace  Bushnell  at  Cambridge,  are  aU  illustntions  of  the  way  in 
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which  the  committeei  of  the  Htenuy  societies  can  act,  and  often  do^  in 
sihowing  people  that  those  on  the  other  side  of  dividing  hedges  are  not 
ao  Made  or  so  extravagant  as  the j  have  been  desoribed. 

We  call  these  **  mock  societies  **  with  all  due  respect.  It  is  true  tliat 
the  undergmduate  members,  in  some  of  the  colleges,  keep  up  a  boyish 
esprit  da  corps  reganling  them;  but  afterwards  the  societit  ;^  oxist  only 
once  a  year,  when  a  bodj  of  gentlemen  get  together  to  hear  an  oration, 
and  a  poem,  if  a  poet  have  been  found,  and  to  dine  together.  These 
are  not  even  literary  men.  There  are  not  more  than  a  few  dozen 
men  in  the  country,  who  can  profess  that  their  lives  are  devoted  to 
literature.  But  on  this  day  doctors,  preachers,  editors,  politicians, 
8choolmaster%  lawyers,  engineers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  who  in  their 
boyhood  were  in  college^  get  together,  and  for  the  dajr  pretend  to  be 
•*  Htemry  men."  IS'o  one  is  deceived.  They  are  not  deceived  them* 
selves.  But  it  is  like  a  well-played  diarade  for  a  iew  hours,  and  for  a 
few  hours  all  who  meet  enjoy  th^  share  of  the  perfonnance. 

At  Oamhfidge,  this  year,  Mr.  Beeefaer  deUvered  an  admirable  address 
on  Mirthfiilness.  We  are  truly  sony  that  it  has  not  been  published. 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  one  of  the  few  lUerary  men  whom  we  do  have,  and  one  of 
the  most  acoomplished  of  those  few,  read  the  well-eonceived  and  very 
spirited  poem  which  we  have  named  above. 

Oar  own  impression  has  always  been,  that  a  successful  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poem  is  an  impossibility,  —  reserving  for  ourselves  the  riglit  to 
say,  however,  tliut  genius  caii  accompliisli  iiapossibilities.  Mere  talent 
cannot.  Nor  can  the  clever  maker  of  verses  of  society,  nor  the  well- 
bred  builder,  who  knows  how  io  make  pentameters  rhyme,  and  to  put 
in  a  metaphor  in  every  fourth  line,  an  undisguised  simile  in  every  third, 
a  joke  in  every  fifteenth,  and  a  humorous  allusion  to  women's  rights, 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  and  Bedding's  liussia  Salve  between  the  jokes. 
Everything  in  verse,  except  the  best  poetry,  is  wretched  torture,  on 
thr?p  occasions.  We  separate  Mr.  Hurlbut's  poem  by  a  wide  distinc- 
tion, then,  &om  the  great  maw  of  such  perfonnances,  when  we  say  we 
consider  it  admirable* 

To  take  his  own  words,  it  is  a  contrast  between  the  *'  two  natures  in 
the  mould  of  man  the  ^  two  worlds  of  glory," — the  world  of  Beauty 
and  the  world  of  Wealth ;  the  Rome  of  Art,  and  the  Carthage  of 
History.  A  fine  series  of  pictures,  in  which  are  woven  pleasant  mem- 
orres  of  travel,  and  of  a  poet's  travel,  and  pleasant  memories  of  reading, 
and  of  a  poef  s  reading,  set  off  these  two  worlds  against  each  other, 
and  show 

•*  How  heavy,  or  how  vaiu, 
Life  quite  divoroed  horn  either  of  lbs  twain*'* 
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So  well  ia  the  contrast  drawn,  that  we  are  sorry  Mr.  Uurlbut  feared 
that  his  readers  would  mlas  the  monJ,  and  tried  to  put  it  in  by  itself  at 
the  end.  Tme,  all  audienoes  are  stupid,  even  the  best  The  intellfr- 
gence  of  an  audience,  by  some  ttiange  law,  neyer  seems  to  rise  higher 
than  that  of  the  diiUast  man  who  sits  in  it.  Bat  still  Mr.  Hurlbut 
might  have  been  confident  that  the  lessons  he  had  made  all  histoiy 
teach,  wonld  not  need  especial  interpretation  at  the  end.  The  contrast 
be  draws  teaches  his  lesson  all  along,  and  witb  a  point  that  cannot  be 
eloded. 

In  noticbg  the  Oambfidge  ''Phi  Beta,**  we  cannot  hot  regret  that  the 

address  and  poem  delivered  before  the  ''Alpha  Delta  Phi,"  the  same 

week,  are  not  ia  print,  and  thus  subjects  for  our  review.  Both  Mr. 
Carter's  oration  ;ind  Mr.  Cutler's  poem  were  well  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. The  beautiful  closing  lines  of  the  poem  were  printed  in  a  news- 
paper at  the  time  ;  we  copy  them  below,  sure  that  tliey  will  please  our 
readers  now,  and  equally  sure  that  twenty  years  hence  we  sliall  be 
glad  to  have  put  on  record  our  high  opinioa  of  the  genius  of  the  joung 
author. 

**  To-day  is  man^s;  the  Past  and  i'uiure,  Gud's. 
All  the  hoar  ages  died  to  gire  it  birth, 
And  all  the  Fatara  hangs  upon  lit  dead. 
Mora,  humohing  from  the  graeo  hoi]son*s  shore 
His  radiant  bark,  while  all  the  fiuesi  tips 
And  all  the  air  are  bright  with  penDoos  gay. 
Calls  to  his  twilight  sister  round  the  world, 
'  To-day !  To-day ! '  And  she,  with  may  cheek, 
Wayes  white-armed  ikrewell  from  her  dusky  car, 
While,  like  a  setting  star,  behind  the  hills 
Her  voice  sinks  silverly,  *  To-day,  To-day  I  * 
Karth  takes  the  warning-  on  her  thousand  toogues* 
The  Utile  flowers  whose  duty  is  to  bloom, 
Tlir  1  iisv  streams  that  bear  awav  the  bills. 
Ocean  with  all  his  harmony  ol  shells, 
And  mountain  torrents,  shout  aloud, '  To-day !  *' 

This  is  the  straw  to  which  the  forest  bowed, 
And  gray  old  mountaioa  bouoded  like  the  roe. 
This  ui  the  charm  that  tuned  AmphioD*s  reed, 
Gare  life  to  atones,  and  laised  the  Thebaa  walls. 
This  is  the  magie  of  Aladdin's  nog, — 
The  noble  mosie  of  all  worthy  deeds  1 

Hear  it^  O  heart !    Throw  doors  and  windows  wide, 
And  let  the  light  and  voiee  of  laoroiog  in ! 
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Wbo  eifeth  when  the  abate  of  night  tie  flad? 
Who  wtitt  ToHDonow^o  ikr,  mioertftui  dawn  I 
To-d«7»  Uhdaj,  the  aun  ia  on  the  hilla. 
Go  fiotby  0  hero !  xaaolute  and  atroiig. 
Work  while  the  day  ia  giveo,  and,  workings  aiog. 
And  though,  amid  the  claahiog  inatrumenta 
Of  eaith*s  great  orchestn,  men  heed  it  not, 
No  feebleat  voice  ahall  paaa  unheard  of  God ! 


J* 


4.  —  The  IRHory  of  Kapoleon  BonaparU.  Johk  S.  C.  Abbott. 
With  Maps  and  mastmtioiis.  New  York ;  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1855.  8  Tols.  8to.  pp.  611,  ^^^^^  ^^/^ 

With  the  style  of  these  yolnmes  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  fiinlt ; 
for  it  has  the  two  tnuts  which  we  deem  essential  before  all  others  to  a 
good  narratiTe  style,  —  perspicuity  and  yivacity.   There  is,  indeed,  it 

may  be,  too  much  of  the  schoolmaster  manner,  —  the  appearance  of 
writing  down  to  the  comprehension  of  |jartially  developed  minds  ;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  lliut  this  appearance  is  an  illusion  wholly 
Bubjcctive,  and  growing  out  of  our  didactic  associations  with  the  broth- 
ers Abbott.  The  apparatus  of  maps  and  cnirravings  for  the  illustration 
of  the  history,  ig,  so  far  as  we  know,  unequalled,  and  of  itself  gives 
great  value  to  the  work,  which  at  the  same  time  bears  every  other  indi- 
cation of  faithfulness  and  thoroughness  in  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  materials.  Yet  we  regard  the  book  as  false  in  its  rendering 
of  facts,  and  as  of  injurious  moral  tendency.  Why  we  think  so,  we  had 
intended  to  say  in  our  present  number ;  but  the  esteemed  contributor 
who  has  this  task  in  charge  craves  three  months'  grace,  and  will  pre- 
sent his  strictures  in  onr  January  issue* 


l^^^Ji  Mamoir  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  By  his  Daughter, 
Ladt  Holland.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1855.  2  vols. 
S4mo.   pp.  878, 511. 

This  Memoir  has  enabled  us  to  do  tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  whose  ehaiacter  Ve  had  grossly  misjudged.  We  had  thought  of 
him  chiefly  as  a  wit,  a  hon  vivant,  and  a  derical  roui»  We  have 
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learned  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  higb-minded,  conscientioiu^ 
and  generous  dt  men*   For  muth  of  his  IHe  be  remained  in  honoraUe^ 
contented,  lelf-deoying  poverty,  unwilling  to  purd^ae  preferment  a* 
the  coat  of  principle^  or  to  creep  into  it  bj  r^oopbane^.   For  maixy 
more  jeara  bis  income  yielded  but  a  frugal  competency  for  a  man  and 
a  fiunily  of  liberal  tastes  and  numerous  rebUlons  witb  society.  And 
when,  late  m  life^  be  became  comparatiTcly  rich  by  the  demise  of  has 
brother,  he  manifestly  prized  bis  fertone  mainly  for  the  good  wbicb  it 
enabled  him  to  do.    His  stoat  heart,  his  sunny  temper,  his  strennoos 
industry,  his  manly  fortitude,  his  seir-forjr<*tting  kindness,  under  adverse 
fortune,  have  called  out  our  \vaiui  admiration,  nor  does  he  seem  to  us 
any  the  less  a  saint  for  his  hatred  of  cant  and  his  habit  of  laughing  oflT 
his  troubles  inglead  of  whining  under  them.    Even  in  his  profession, 
he  would  bear  beinf^  jud^d  by  |i  very  high  standard ;  and  while  he 
was  a  ])arish  priest,  the  record  of  his  life  shows  him  to  have  boen,  in 
evf  ry  fi  irfti  of  service  and  influence,  and  without  sparing  himsell,  per- 
severingly  tliithful  both  to  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
parishioners,  uniting  and  discharging  with  equal  assiduity  the  otliees  of 
physician,  ma^'  »trate,  pastor,  and  preacher.   His  wit  was  but  the  salt 
of  his  life,  and  of  a  life  which  w:is  often  in  sore  need  enough  of  such  a 
condiment,  both  for  himself  and  his  household ;  and  it  is  only  becanse 
the  salt  was  so  pungent  and  racy,  that  it  was  gathered  up  as  fast  as  it 
was  scattered  over  a  perpetual  sacrifice  to  God  and  duty,  which  the 
world  at  large  could  not  see  till  it  was  consummated. 


6. — Maihemaiieal  Dtdicnary  and  C^loptedia  of  JiMemaiie<d  Sdenee- 
Comprmng  DefimUiom  of  aJUlht  Term*  employed  in  MtdhemaHet ; 
an  Analysis  of  each  Branch  ;  and  of  the  Whole  a$  forming  a  singk 
Science,  By  Charles  Datixs,  LL.  D*,  and  William  6.  Peck, 
A.H.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.   1855.  8vo.  pp.  592. 

Wh  Lave  tested  the  coiiipk  feness  of  this  Dictionary  by  looking  for  a 
considerable  numljcr  and  variety  of  titles,  under  all  of  which  we  have 
found  statements  or  discussions  succinct  without  belnf^  obscure,  and 
suOicieully  ihoroufrh  to  render  the  work  a  reference-l  ouk  for  proficients 
as  well  a.«?  pupils  iu  mathematics.  We  have  foiin  l,  t(M>,  more  tlrnn  the 
title  promises,  —  valuable  treatises  on  tlie  practical  applications  of 
mathematical  science,  especially  on  navigation  and  surveying,  and 
several  essays  on  the  construction,  theory,  and  working  of  mathematical 
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inatnuiients.  We  reoommend  tfaJa  book,  not  only  because  it  bas  a  Te> 
eondite  and  learned  aspect,  bat  becanse  from  taming  over  its  leaves  we 
see  that  it  is  jnst  sach  a  book  as  we  have  needed  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years,  (jet  without  supposing  that  it  would  ever  be  made,)  and  as 
we  anticipate  using  frequently  to  our  own  satisfaction  and  profit. 


7.  —  1%»  3hg%c  Word.  By  Alton.  Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co> 

1855.    16mo.   pp.  183. 

Wb  have  been  asked  (not  by  the  author  directly  or  indirectly)  to 

notice  this  beautifully  printed  volume  of  poems,  the  first  of  which  gives 
its  title  tu  the  whole.  Wc  can  do  nothing  better  lor  it  than  to  quote 
the  tirst  stanza,  which,  as  to  originality  of  thought,  power  of  expression, 
and  euphony  of  versification,  seeuis  to  us  a  fair  index  of  the  author's 
poetical  ability. 

"  There  is  a  word — the  word  of  woids,  ^"^ 
To  which  a  ehsim  is  lent, 
Tiiat  keeps  the  univene  slive, 

ThiB  word  —  encouragement. 
*T  is  like  s  main-spriog  to  the  world* 

That,  with  a  soTereign  sway, 
Whene'er  the  ball  would  cesse  its  oouse^ 

impels  it  on  its  way." 


b.  —  Tlie  Christian  Life^  Social  and  Tndividudl.    By  Peter  Bayne, 
AL  A.   Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln.   1855.   24mo.   pp.  528. 

Mr.  Bayne  is  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  power  and  merit.  With 
occasional  instances  of  overwrought  expression  and  excessive  ornament, 
his  s^ie  is  generally  graceful  and  always  strong,  and  abounds  in  pas- 
sages of  rare  brilliancy  and  beauty.  His  object  is  to  refute  the  pan- 
theism and  tiie  liero-worsbip  of  the  Carlyle  school,  by  exhibiting,  in 
(he  first  place,  those  elements  of  Christianity  wliieh  are  essential  to  the 
highest  individiul  and  social  development,  and,  secondly,  by  demon* 
strating  historically  the  indebtedness  of  the  noblest  types  of  hnmantty 
in  Christendom  to  specific  Cbristiaii  ideas,  prindples,  and  impulses. 
In  prosecation  of  the  second  part  of  this  design,  he  intvodoees  biogra- 
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phies  of  Howards  WilbeHbixse,  Badgetti  John  Fotftov  Arnold,  and 
Chalmen.  Theae  aketchefl  are  drawn  at  ooce  witb  a  bold  and  a  defi- 
oate  hand,  and  aro  admirable  Bpecimens  of  ai^gmnent  so  embodied  in 
fiust  as,  withoat  the  ihow  of  reaaonin^  to  retain  its  nndimlnisbed 

weight  and  efficacy.  At  tbe  same  time,  as  mere  sketches  of  personal 
history  and  character,  thej  are  clear,  discriminating,  comprehensive, 
and  ful],  and  iLat  ui  ilu\v:ird  especially  we  regard  as  the  best  memoir 
of  him  that  we  have  ever  read. 


9«  —  Beginmng  and  GrowUi  of  (he  Okn$tian  JUfe ;  or.  The  Simdrnf- 
School  Teacher*  Boston:  Crosbys  Kichols,  Co*  1855.  12mo. 
pp.  190. 

Tas  thesis  of  this  book  Is  the  obvioas,  yet  neglected  axiom,  that  the 
teacher  who  would  tzain  CJhristians  should  be  a  Qiristian.  It  oom- 
mends  itself  to  the  religions  public  by  its  sincerity  and  earnestness,  its 
simplicity  and  directness,  its  tokens  of  keen  obsenratfon  and  large  ex- 
perience in  the  anthor,  and  its  aim,  one  of  transcendent  moment  to 
our  churches  aud  to  individual  souls. 


10.  —  Rcforincrs  before  the  Reformation,  princtpaUi/  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.    Depicted  by  Dr.  C.  Ullman.    The  Translation^ 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.   VoL  I.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
CUurk.    1855.   8vo.   pp.  416. 

The  body  of  this  volume  contains  the  lives  of  John  of  Goch,  and 
John  of  "Wcscl,  with  the  ecclesiasti(*al  history  of  their  times  grouped 
lU'ouud  their  names  ;  while  the  Appendix  jiLrfonns  the  same  oflice  for 
the  lives  and  surroundings  of  Hans  Boheim  aud  Cornelius  Grapheus. 
It  is  especially  a  valoable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Christian  dog- 
mas, while  at  the  same  time  it  aids  in  retrieving  from  oblivion  men 
whose  action  npon  the  popular  mind  at  onoe  transmitted  its  impulse  to 
the  Reformers,  and  prepared  a  congenial  soil  fixr  their  tilth.  John  of 
Gfodi,  without  exciting  suspicion  or  incurring  persecution  as  a  heretie^ 
promulgated  a  theology  which  mig^t  be  defined  as  pure  Augnstinianism 
free  from  the  aocretionB  of  later  centuries,  and  gave  currency  to  notioDS 
of^^osed  to  the  ezduslTe  and  arbitrary  contiol  of  the  himrohy,  and 
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leaning  towavds  the  idea  of  the  common  and  equal  prieetbood  of  aU 
C9ui8tUui&  Joim  of  Wesel,  coinfsiduig  with  Goch  in  his  AugUBtiniftnisnij 
WB8  cfaieflj  coB8pieuoa8  for  his  attacks  on  the  vjrstaia  of  mdnlgences, 
and  on  the  eoiraption  of  the  clergy ;  but  left  »  stain  on  his  memory  by 
a  fteble  and  manifestly  insincere  recantation  when  on  trial  for  heresy. 
Hans  Boheun  was  an  nnleamed  and  fanatical  reformer,  a  herdsman- 
prophet,  in  Eastern  Franconia,  and,  before  he  perished  at  the  stake,  ^ad 
kindled  the  fierce  popular  excitement  which  issued  in  the  Peasant  War. 
Cornelius  Grapheus,  secretary  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  a  learned  man, 
whose  Querimoniu,"  written  in  prison,  is  one  of  the  purest  specimens 
of  modern  Latin  versification,  was  indefati^bly  zealous  in  piopagat- 
ing  Goch*9  doctrines  in  the  Netherlands,  but,  worn  by  long  confine- 
ment, s'Mi;^lit  freedom  at  the  cost  of  integrity  by  renouncing  and  con- 
demoiuj^  all  beiiela  at  variance  with  the  standard  of  the  Church* 


11.  —  History  of  the  Coiuicil  of  Trent.  From  the  Frcneli  of  L.  F. 
BuNGENER.  Edited,  from  the  Second  London  Edition,  with  a  Suni- 
maij  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  by  John  McCi^intock,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.   185d.  24mo.  pp.546. 

A  CAKDm  and  faithful  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  till 
now  been  accessible  to  the  public  generally,  and  yet  the  professed  and 
(with  unessential  exceptions)  the  actual  identity  of  the  Bomanism  of 
to^y  with  the  Tridentine  decrees  attaches  prime  importance  and 
%«ihie  to  such  a  histoiy.  The  book  before  us  unites  accuracy  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detul  with  pictorial  vividness  of  narration  and  riietorical 
grace  and  beauty.  Dr.  McClintodi's  <<Suihmary"  is  just  what  ia 
needed  for  referencCi  and  has  the  merit  equally  of  luddness  and  of 
brevity. 


12.  —  The  CanstituHonnd  Text»Book  .*  A  Ptactieal  and  Familiar  Ex' 
position  of  ih$  CongtUuUon  of  the  VniUd  States,  and  of  Portions  of 
the  PuHie  and  AdministraHpe  Law  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Sohools,  AeademieSf  and  OoUeges* 
ByFuRMANSnEPPABD.  Phihidelphia:  Ghilds  and  Peterson.  1855. 
12mo.   pp.  824. 

A  BOOK  like  this  can  of  oourse  lay  no  daim  to  originality^  when  its 
entire  ground  has  been  covered  by  such  men  as  Bawle  and  Story.  But 
VOL.  LXXXI.  —  NO.  169.  47 
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we  believe  that  the  author  has  sncoeeded  in  preparing  a  text-book  on 
the  ConstitatioD,  which  is  better  adapted  for  edncntioiial  purposes  and 
for  the  use  of  non-professional  readera  than  any  preocding  treatise  of 
the  kind.  His  exposition  is  terse  and  clear.  It  embraces  numerous 
administrative  details,  and  prcsentjs  the  actual  workincr  of  the  puhlic 
law.  It  in«titiitc5!,  for  the  purpose  of  ilhistration,  frequent  eornpjirison 
of  our  Coiisiitutiun  with  the  British.  It  is  marked  tlirougliout  by  a 
wiise  conservatism,  which  shuns  all  latitudinarian  constructions.  Its 
value  is  also  enhanced  by  a  Comjin  iiivp  Cliart  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tions, contauiinL.^  m  a  single  sheet  materials  which,  ia  any  but  a  tabiUar 
form,  would  hU  a  Tolume. 


IB, ~— Modem  Mt/sfen'vs  Explained  tmd  Exposed,  By  RsT.  A.  Ma- 
BAN,  First  President  of  Cleveland  University,  Boston:  John  P« 
Jewett&Co.   1855.   12mo.  pp.466. 

This  book  has  for  its  subject  the  various  forms  of  modem  necro- 
mancy. It  presents  substantiaUy  the  views  maintained  in  our  April 
number.  It  exhibits  ample  proof  that  the  alleged  communications  of 
departed  spirits  extend  no  farther  than  the  consdonsness  of  the  medi- 
um or  the  knowledge  of  the  consulting  circle ;  that  opposite  responses 
may  be  obtained  on  the  same  subjects,  in  aceordance  with  the  varying 
mental  states  and  opinions  of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  that,  by  the 
ii:>ten.>c  action  of  his  own  mind;  tlic  questioner  may  procure  at  pleasure 
false,  self-contradictory,  and  absurd  answers.  It  is  too  late  to  deny  the 
intrusion  upon  our  age  ol  iilienuniena  lying  outride  of  our  recognized 
systems  of  material  and  spiritual  philosophy.  By  refusin;^'  to  them  a 
place  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  and  denying  to  them  a  physical 
cause,  we  only  give  the  wider  license  to  the  insane  and  impious  super- 
stition which  is  peopling  our  mad-houses,  and  promises^also  no  slight 
contribution  to  the  working  force  of  our  penitentiaries.  *  President  Msp 
'  ban's  theory  includesiwe  believe,  all  the  authenticated  facts  whirli  fur- 
nish ;:^round  for  tliis  superstition.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Bell  of 
the  Somervillc  Asylum,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  bis 
fraternity,  maintained  views  in  strict  accordance  with  those  advocated 
in  our  journal,  and  now  supported  by  the  extensive  induction  and  co- 
gent reasoning  of  the  book  before  us. 
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14.  —  Letters  to  the  Peoph  on  llenliii  and  Jfiijij>tn>'ss.  By  Catiiahine 
E.  Bkkcheb.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  lbJ5.  pp. 
192,  29, 

Thk  perfervidum  uigemum  of  tlie  Beecher  fiimilj  renders  it  liardly 
necessary  that  its  members  should  prclix  their  names  to  their  books. 
AVc  (VTtiiiiily  could  liave  griiessod  the  parcntnp'e  of  this  had  it  been 
anonymous.  It  relates  mainly  to  ihc  pn  ^  al rnce  of  what,  by  a  Hiber- 
iilaiil-ijn  almost -Anj^licizcd,  we  are  wont  to  term  "ill  health"  among 
Amcncuu  women,  its  causes,  its  concomitant  evils,  its  ominous  import 
for  coming  generations,  and  its  remedies.  We  cannot  but  trust  that 
Miss  Beecher  unoonsciously  exaggerates  the  evils  she  laments  and 
deprecates ;  for,  as  an  invalid,  and  as  an  habituie  of  divers  hydrojmtliic 
and  other  samtaiy  establishments,  sbe  must,  withm  the  last  few  yeara, 
have  been  in  peculiarly  intimate  conversance  with  what  of  disease  and 
infirmi^  esdsts.  But  if  a  tithe  of  her-estimate  on  this  head  does  not 
exceed  the  truth, — naj,  if  the  &ct8  within  her  own  personal  knowl- 
edge on  which  she  grounds  her  inductions  are  not  overstated,  (and  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  beUeve  that  tbej  are,)  — it  is  time  that  the  alarm 
were  sounded,  and  we  are  thankful  that  it  issues  from  a  voice  that  will 
make  itself  heard.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mother 
in  the  country,  and  some  of  its  suggestions  certainly  merit  the  grave 
heed  of  the  medical  profession. 


15. —  IIovet's  Magazine  of  Boriicttkure.    Contnbutians  of  Wilson 
Fl^qg.   1853  -  55. 

We  have  received  a  voliimc  of  Mr.  Flagg*s  Essays  on  Scenery  and 
Landscape  Grardening,  published  i'rom  month  to  month  in  IlovcyV 
^lagazine.  These  papers  indicate  an  artist's  eye  and  a  ]K)et  s  suscepti- 
bility, careful  observation  of  nature,  and  &miliarity  with  the  canons 
and  models  of  constructive  and  ornamental  art.  Withal,  they  are 
written  in  a  highly  attractive  style,  marked  by  simplicity  and  naweii, 
and  adapting  itself  with  an  easy  grace  to  the  theme  in  hand.  We  are 
surprised  that  a  writer  so  well  deserving  of  notice  should  be  so  little 
known ;  and  we  take  pleasure  at  once  in  domg  him  justice,  and  in  di- 
recting attention  to  the  valuable  and  ably  edited,  yet  inadequately 
patronized  journal,  to  which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  contributors. 
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16. — Bishop  Butler's  JBlkieal  DUemmet ;  to  whteh  are  added  ttma 
Memmns,  hitherto  va^pMuhed,  Prtpared  as  a  Text*Book  in  Moral 
Philosophy:  with  a  SjfliAm^  hy  Dr.  Whbwxll.  Edited,  with  an 
Introductory  Emj  on  the  Aothor^s  Life  and  Writings,  bj  the  Ret. 
Joseph  C.  Passhorb,  A.  llL,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in 
the  Ck)llege  of  St  James,  Maryland.  Philadelphia:  Covvperthwait, 
Desilver,  and  liutkr.    18a5.    12mo.    pp.  37j. 

have  heen  surprised  to  find  that  tin  Discourses  are  less  gen- 
erally read  by  scholarly  and  thinking  men  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago*  They  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ethical  work  ever  written  in 
our  language,  and  have  been  the  chief  agency  in  supplanting  the  atili- 
tarian  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  and  in  eatablishing  man's  essen- 
tial constitation  and  -the  immntable  laws  of  consciousness  and  expert- 
ence  as  the  basis  and  standard  of  moral  obligation.  We  are  glad  of 
the  appearance  of  this  edition,  which  is  well  edited  and  admirably 
printed.  The  Introdnctory  Essay  shows  that  Mr.  Passmore  is  no  leis 
aeoompliihed  as  a  writer  than  skilfbl  as  an  editor,  and,  in  fine^  all  the 
pre&tory  and  supplementary  matter  oontained  in  the  vdlume  is  adapted 
to  enhance  its  interest  and  yalue. 


17.  —  J^aitfl,  Labor,  and  Gold;  or  Two  Years  in  Victoria:  with  Visits 
to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen^s  J^aud.  JJy  William  IIowitt. 
Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.   1855.  2  vols.  12mo.   pp.  441,  426. 

We  arc  ?orry  that  we  have  not  room  for  an  extended  analysis  of 
this  book,  undoubtedly  the  most  trustworthy  sketeh  of  Australian  life 
that  \\'A<  yet  ap[)eared.  One  of  the  author's  leading  purposes  is  to 
exhibit  the  needs  of  the  Au'^tralian  colonies,  tlie  inellicicncy  of  their 
present  political  administration,  and  the  expediency  of  granting  them 
constitutions,  under  which  they  may  administer  their  own  affairs^  con- 
duct the  plans  of  internal  improvement  essential  to  the  development  of 
their  resources,  and  hold  under  due  restraint  as  heterogeneous  a  popu- 
lation as  that  of  Noah^  Ark.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  and 
CTidently  is  a  republication  of  letters  actually  written ;  for  its  only  fiiult 
is  the  very  repetitiousness  and  redundancy  which  would  result  irom 
one's  forgetting  in  a  subsequent  what  he  had  written  in  a  previous 
epistle.  With  this  exception,  the  author  fully  sustams,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  exceeds,  his  previous  reputation  as  a  descriptive  writer. 
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18.  —  The  Enyli^h  Orp/'ans  :  or,  A  J/ouie  in  the  New  World.  V»y 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  Author  of  ''Tempest  and  Sunshine,  or 
Life  in  Kentuckj.**  Kew  York :  D.  Appleton  ic  Ck>»  1855.  24iiio. 
pp.  331. 

Wb  liave  not  seen  Mrs.  Holmes's  preTioos  noyel ;  but  with  this  we 
have  been  ehanned,  and  so  hare  a  pretiy  nnnieronB  cttde  of  discnni- 
natmg  readers  to  whom  we  have  lent  it  *^The  pathetic  element  which 
mns  through  large  portions  of  the  story  is  highly  wrought,  yet  stops 
short  of  mawkishness,  and  would  constrain  even  reluctant  sympathy 
so  far  as  it  gpes.  The  comic  Tein  is  worked  with  equal  success,  and 
with  equal  moderation.  The  characterisation  is  exquisite,  especially 
80  fiir  as  concerns  rural  and  Tillage  life)  of  which  there  are  some  pic- 
tures that  deserve  to  be  hun*^  up  in  perpetual  memory  of  types  of 
humanity  fast  becoming  extinct  through  the  agency  of  steam  and 
telegraph.  Tlie  dialogues  are  generally  brief,  pointed,  and  ajipropriatc 
to  the  interlocutors.  The  plot  embraces  numerous  actors  and  some 
difficult  |x>sture8  of  circnmftaneep,  yet  seems  simple,  so  easily  and 
naturally  if?  it  developed  and  consummated.  ISrorcover,  tlie  btory  thus 
gim-etully  constnuitcd  and  written  involv(»s  witliout  parading,  and  in- 
culcates without  obtruding,  not  only  pure  Christian  morality  in  general^ 
but,  with  especial  point  and  power,  the  dependence  of  true  success  on 
diaracter,  and  of  true  respectability  on  meri^  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
plutocratic  notions  which  in*  some  quarters  are  beginning  to  deform 
American  sodety. 


19.  Woman  in  the  Nindeenlth  Ckptwry^  and  Kindred  Papen  r«- 
kainff  to  ^  Inhere,  Oondiiion^  and  Duties  of  Woman,  By 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited  by  her  Brother,  Autiilu 
B.  Fuller.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Horace  Gkellev.  Bos- 
ton: John  P.  Jcwett  k,  Co.    1855.  r^/^ 


No  true  word  on  the  themes  treated  of  in  this  volume  can  fail  to 
awaken  a  deep  interest  It  comos  to  every  home  with  its  voice  of 
counsel,  perhaps  of  warning.  The  treatise  which  occupies  the  tirst 
half  of  the  volume  wiiose  title  is  given  above,  was  published  by  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  shortly  before  her  departure  for  Europe,  and  at  that  time 
was  widely  read  and  much  valued  by  thoughtful  persons,  many  of  whom 
did  not  agree  with  its  solution  of  one  of  Uie  great  problems  of  the  age, 
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but  8}^patl)izcd  wiUi  its  noble  aod  pure  spirit,  ancl  admired  its  mnni^ 

takable  genins.  The  first  edition,  we  learn,  was  soon  exhausted,  bat 
the  author's  absence  from  the  country  prevented  another  edition  at  that 
time,  and  Ikt  tni^^ioal  doalli  by  shipwreck,  whicli  is  so  well  remem- 
bered by  the  ]>ublic,  still  further  postponed  it?*  republication.  We  are 
now  indebted  to  her  brother.  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  for  a  new  edition, 
caret ully  prepared,  and  enriched  by  papers,  previously  unpublished, 
on  the  «nme  ^aneral  theme.  Every  page  is  loaded,  we  had  almost  said 
overloaded,  with  tluMi'/lit,  and  the  subject  is  one  wbich  tlie  writ*T  bad 
so  near  her  heart  that  it  commanded  her  best  powers  and  warmest 
sympatbieSy  and  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  interest  tlic  reader,  even 
when  there  is  not  perfect  agreement  with  the  views  advanced.  Tbere 
was  much  in  the  social  position  of  Margaret  Fuller  to  qualify  her  to 
Bpeak  wi>e]y  on  this  subject  Her  Memoirs  show  ber  to  have  been 
gnrroanded  by  a  verj  large  circle  of  female  friends,  married  and  on- 
married,  witb  whom  she  occupied  the  most  confidential  relations.  She 
had,  too^  a  quick  sympathy  and  a  generous  heart,  which  made  her  feel 
as  her  own  the  experience  of  others* 

/ ,  The  general  aim  of  the  book  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female  ez- 
'  oellenoe  and  usefulness,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  these  maj 
be  promoted  and  their  obstacles  remoTed.  While  the  writer  dearljr 
distinguishes  the  diversity  of  the  sphere  and  chamcteristics  of  woman 
from  those  of  the  other  sex,  she  would  open  for  her  every  mode  of  ae* 
tivity  for  which  she  finds  herself  adapted,  widening  much  her  present 
range  of  avocations.  The  pross  and  selfish  sentiment,  seldom  avowed 
in  theory,  but  too  often  eji:hiL»ited  in  prru  ti.  f  ,  that  wuinan  is  made  solely 
for  the  adv;uUage  and  serviee  ot  ii;aii,  is  indiguanlly  and  justly  re- 
buked, and  woman  is  exhorted  to  live  jit  si  lor  Go<l,  ever  remembering 
herself  to  be  an  immortal  spirit,  travelling  with  man  on  the  same  pil- 
grimage to  eternity,  and  preparing  for  tliat  state  where  they  neitlicr 
marry  nor  ai"e  given  in  marriage,  but  arc  as  the  angeb."  The  marriage 
relation,  hke  every  other,  is  one  of  those  positions  which,  to  be  tilled 
worthily,  requires  one  to  be  ever  noble  and  holy,  and  should  never  be 
lightly  viewed;  but  its  duties  are  not  all  that  requires  the  eaniett 
activity  of  woman,  nor  can  even  these  be  fulfilled  without  culture  of 
both  mind  and  heart.  Viewing  marriage  and  the  relation  of  mother 
growing  out  of  it  as  of  the  most  sacred  consequence^  the  writer  impreasei 
us  with  the  importance  of  preparing  for  and  fulfilling  these  rektioDa 
with  the  most  elevated  motives.  And  here  she  finds  enough  to  repre- 
hend in  the  general  customs  of  society.  Parents  are  too  apt  to  shape 
the  whole  education  of  the  daughter  so  as  to  make  her  attractive  to  the 
other  aez,  and  this  by  the  conferment  of  showy  and  superficial  acoom- 
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plisbmentfl,  as  if  it  were  the  last  of  all  misfortunes  for  a  female  to  fail 
of  being  married,  and  as  if  her  fate  after  that  event  were  of  compara- 
tive insigniruaiice. 

"Wherever  society  is  unjust  to  woman,  tlie  author  is  eloquent  in 
her  indignation.  She  severely  deals  with  that  sueial  unfairness,  wliich 
makes  of  woman,  as  soon  as  she  falls,  a  1h  peless  outcast  beyond  the  pale 
of  sympathy  or  reformation,  wliih^  the  serpent  who  hns  been  her  ruin 
is  hospitably  received  and  pennitled  the  opportunity  to  do  more  of  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  even  to  make  his  boast  of  the  evil  he  has  done. 
At  the  same  time,  she  attributes  this  state  of  things  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  public  opinion  among  women,  who  ought  to  make  tlie  seducer 
aware  that  he  has  fallen  with  his  ?ictimy  and  to  exclude  him,  no  leas  than 
her,  from  respectability. 

The  views  of  the  writer  are  illustrated  by  many  shuung  examples, 
from  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  of  true  women.  The  author, 
while  acknowledging  the  sphere  of  woman  not  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  man,  does  not  yield  to  the  common  notion,  thai  woman  is  without 
equal  intellect,  or  that  it  is  improper  to  cultivate  it.  She  holds  that 
woman  has  a  mhid  as  ncMe  as  that  of  man,  and  is  entitled  to  every 
fair  opportunity  to  store  it  with  useful  knowledge,  and  to  develop  it  in  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  its  powers.  In  short,  woman  is,  in  her  vieAv,  a 
sold  preparing  for  eteriiity,  and  while  on  earth  her  position  should  be 
so  noble,  and  the  employment  of  all  her  powers  so  definite  and  earnest, 
as  to  call  forth  what  is  highest  in  her  nature,  and  to  fit  her  fur  a  sphere 
yet  wider  and  nobler  in  eternity. 

The  Kindred  Papers,"  which  the  Editor  has  judiciously  selected, 
and  which  occupy  some  two  hundred  pajj^es  of  this  interesting  volume, 
afford  not  merely  a  varied  and  enlarged  expression  of  intellectual  en- 
dowment and  culture,  but  —  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  author  herself  as 
a  daughter  and  sister,  then  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  in  all  other  rela- 
tions as  a  faithful  and  tme  woman-* furnish  a  valuable  illustration  of 
her  principles,  and  give  additional  interest  to  what  she  has  written. 
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With  a  Memoir.  lo  Three  Volwiies.  Boston :  Little,  Biown,  &  Co.  1865, 
16mo.   pp.  449, 499,  450. 

Tlie  Poetical  Works  of  George  Herbert  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
and  Notes,  by  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
1855.    16mo.    pp.  315. 

One  Word  More  :  intended  for  the  Reasoning  and  Thoughtful  among  Un- 
believers. By  John  Neal.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1854.  12mo. 
pp.  211. 

The  Winkles;  or,  The  Merry  Monomaniacs.  An  American  Picture,  with 
Portraits  of  the  Natives.  By  the  Auilior  of  "  Wild  Western  Scenes,"  etc. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1855.    21mo.  pp.424. 

Olie  ;  or,  Tlie  Old  West  Room.  The  Weary  al  Wui  k  and  the  Weary  at 
Rest.   By  L.  M.  M.    New  York  :  Mason  Brothers.  1854.  24mo.  pp.  595. 

Waikna ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Moequito  Shore.  By  Samuel  A.  Baid. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations.  New  York :  Harper  dlt  Brothers.  1855.  S4mo. 
pp.  366. 

Report  of  the  Rules  and  Statutes  of  the  Office  of  *'  Preacher  to  the  UniTei^ 
sity  and  Plumer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,"  at  Harvard  College,  with  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Overseers  thoreon,  April  12,  1855.    Boston.  1855. 

The  Standard  Second  Header,  containing  Introductory  Exercises  in  Artic- 
ulation; an  Explanatory  Index;  Reading  Lessons,  etc.    By  Epes  Sargent 
With  Illustrations  by  I3illings  and  others.   Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  ^ 

*  Co.    1855.    12mo.  pp.216. 

Japan  ns  it  was  and  is.  By  Richard  Hildreth.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Samp* 
son,  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  576. 

Oakiield;  or.  Fellowship  in  the  East.  By  W.  T).  Arnold,  Lieutenant  Fifty- 
eighth  Regiment,  ii.  N.  I.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1855.  l2mo. 
pp.  444. 

Panama  in  1855.  An  Account  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  of  the  Cities  of 
Panama  and  Aspinwall,  with  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  on  the  Isthmus. 
By  Robert  Tomes.  New  York:  Harper  it  Brothers.  1655.  16mo. 
pp.  d46. 

The  Annals  of  Sao  Francisco ;  contuning  a  Snmmary  of  the  Hbtory  of  the 
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City  :  to  which  are  added,  Hio^^raplilcal  Memoirs  of  some  Prominent  Citizens. 
By  Frank  Soal^,  John  H.  Gihon,  M.  D.,  and  Jamra  Nisbet.  Illustratad  with 
150  Fine  EograTUigB.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  8to.  pp* 

824. 

Polyfilot  Reader,  and  Guide  for  Translation  ;  consisting  of  a  Series  of 
English  lOxiracta,  with  their  Translation  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  ;  tlic  several  Parts  designed  to  serve  as  Mutual  Keys.  By  J.  Roemer, 
A.M.  En(,'li9h  Text.  French  Translation.  German  Translation,  by  Rein- 
hold  Solger.  r^ew  York :  D.  Appleioa  &  Co.  1655.  2imo.  pp.  280, 
298,  302. 

Sallast's  Jognrtlia  and  Catiline :  with  Notes  and  a  Vooabolary.  Bj 
NoUe  Butler  and  Ifinard  Stnigis.  New  York :  D.  Appletoa  &  Co.  1855. 
S4mo.  pp.  307. 

Indian  Legenda  and  other  Poena.  By  Maiy  Qaidiner  Hoiaford.  New 
York :  J.  C.  Derby.   IW.  Slnio.  pp.  167. 

Piotoxea  of  Europe,  Framed  in  Idesa*  By  C.  A.  Baitol.  Boatoo :  doabj* 
Niehola,  &  Co.  1855.  ISmo.  pp.  407. 
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Ablx^t,  John  S.  C,  his  History  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  noticed,  fiifi« 

AkhtUgOy  siese  of,  IM. 

Alcttin,  teacher  of  Charlemagne's  children, 
12fi  —  the  companion,  teacher,  and  cor- 
respondent of  tne  Emperor,  131. 

Alma,  buttle  of, 

Allen.  Z.,  his  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics 
of  Nature,  reviewed,  IM — his  theory, 

^nne  scenery,  described  by  Horace  Din- 

ney  Wall.ico, 
Ambrose,  St.,  article  on,  ilA. — his  election 
as  bishop,  ilh  —  his  conflict  with  idol- 
atry, 411  —  with  hereby,  ilU  —  with  des- 
potism, 121  —  his  rebuke  of  Theoilosius 
for  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  i22  — 
his  funeral  oration  over  Theodosiu**,  423 

—  his  death  and  funeml,  ifj.  —  his  charac- 
ter as  a  theologian,  424— -as  a  moralist, 
425  —  as  a  preacher,  422 — as  a  poet, 
42S  —  his  services  in  behalf  of  church 
music,  421L 

American  society,  article  on,  2fi  —  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  2a — contrasted  with 
the  present,  M. 

Arab  character.  Professor  Upham's  esti- 
mate of,  2Q& 

AnnkuerhVjt  SiicroilP-ialmo(lv,revicwcJ,414. 

Art,  I'roj'essor  Upham's  criticisms  on,  2M 

—  its  meaning  and  method,  article  on, 
212  —  its  uses,  21fi — its  province,  221 

—  Grecian  and  Italian,  223  —  s ymbolicul, 
not  imitative,  22ft  —  popular  appreciation 
of,  430  —  development  of,  45il  —  F!g:%-ptinn 
aud  N'iiu'vito.441  —  (irecian,  442  —  (Joth- 
ic,  4ia  — rules  of,  iii. 

Athens,  Lord  Carlisle's  fir?t  impressions  of, 
IM  —  condition  aud  prospects  of,  ILL 

Balaklava,  harbor  of,  described,  iLB^ 
Barker's  llistory  of  the  Crimea,  reviewed, 

Barry,  John  Stetson,  his  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, noticed,  222j 
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Bayne,  Peter,  his  Christian  Life,  noticed, 

Btecher,  Catharine  E.,  her  Letters  to  the 
People,  noticed, 

Bell,  James  Stanislaus,  his  Journal  in  Cir- 
ciLssia,  reviewed,  3B9. 

Boliringer's  £cclej>iustical  Biography,  re- 
viewed, 414. 

Brmlti's  Club,  VL 

Bunijaur's  Hiijtory  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 

noticed,  &^ 
Biintop,  George  W.,  his  Chri^^tianity,  its 

Ksseuce  and  its  Evidence,  noticed,  '2M± 
Butler's  Ethical  Discourses,  Passmore's 

Edition,  noticed,  666. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  his  Diary  in  Turkish 
and  Greek  Waters,  reviewed,  fel  —  his 
character,  ib.  —  his  route  of  travel,  92 

—  extracts  from  his  Diary,  Qfi  et  seq. 

—  his  opinions  of  Greece  and  her  gov- 
ernment, UiL 

Oirllivi  Chib,  rules  of,  22. 

Cathtdrals  of  Europe,  described  by  Horace 

Binney  Wallace,  24IL 
Gtitf/iij,  Colonel,  projector  of  the  Ganges 

Caiiul,  &23  —  tus  speech  at  its  opening, 

Charltmagnc,  article  on  his  private  life  and 
household,  112  —  his  ancestry  aud  birth, 
US — his  queens  and  mbtresses,  122  — 
his  visits  to  Rome,  1211  —  his  coronation 
as  Emperor  of  the  iiomans,  12I  —  his 
children  and  their  teachers,  12&  —  his 
daughters  and  their  lovcr«,  123  —  his 
learned  pursuits,  131 —  schools  instituted 
by  him,  —  his  palaces,  13fi  —  his 
church-building,  123.  —  his  dress  and 
diet,  IM — his  country-seats,  142 — his 
court,  14a —  his  reception  of  the  Byzan- 
tine envoys,  145  —  of  Arab  emhasfdos, 
147  —  his'  administration,  liil  —  his  last 
illness,  will,  and  death,  IM. 

Cherwn,  republic  of,  ite  foundation,  Ifil  — 
its  ruins,  IM  —  its  traditions,  liiiL 
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Chriitian  Life,  treatise  on  the  Beginning 
and  Growth  of,  noticed,  552. 

CTiurchiWs  Mount  Lebanon,  reviewed,  fifl. 

Circa$tia,  article  on  the  war  in,  Sfifl  —  clas- 
sical associations  with,  3^  —  divisions  of, 
391 — manners  and  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, 3Si2  —  Russia's  claims  upon 
it,  aaa  —  resisted,  —  its  warriors,  4119 
one  of  their  war-songs,  410  —  its  present 
condition  and  pro»pect8,  412- 

Claude  Lorraine,  in  landscape,  ALl  —  his 
Roman  Campn^n,  452. 

C/«A,  Ben  Jonsoii's,  1  —  ite  rules,  Z.  —  The 
Kings*,  7  —  of  Ugly  Faces,  ib.  —  King's 
Head,  8  —  White's,  Ifi  —  Brookes's,  11  — 
the  Carlton,  22. 

CMm  of  Loudon,  article  on,  1  —  the  earll- 
*  est,  ib.  —  management  of,  11  —  names  of, 
ISu 

Ofrregffio,  in  landscape,  AbiL 

Crimea,  article  on  its  history,  15S  —  classi- 
cal traditions  concerning  it,  4ii9  —  in- 
vaded by  Scythians,  4M  —  becomes  a 
Tartar  monarchy,  166  —  its  connection 
with  American  history,  4IiL 

Cutkr^i  Poem  before  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 
quoted,  MS* 

DanieVt  Thesaurus  HymnologicuSf  re- 
,       viewed,  414. 

Davit$  and  i'cck's  Mathematical  Dictiou- 
arv,  noticed,  hSiSL 

Drake,  Francis,  290,  296,  30Z— his  char- 
acter, 31U. 

Dramatic  art,  \nctor  Hugo's  tlieory  of, 
ZM  —  cla.ssic  and  romantic  schools  of, 
compared.  iSL 

Druses  of  l^banon,  their  religion,  82  — 
their  numbers,  ^3- 

Dublin,  N.  IL,  History  of,  noticed,  2Tfl. 

Duntlng,  cluo  anecdotes  of,  liL 

Dunmng,  club  anecdotes  of,  IS. 

Eginhard,  his  chronicles  of  Charlemagne, 
lia  —  the  Emperor's  secretary  and  tutor 
to  his  children.  12B  —  reputed  lover  of 
the  Emperor's  (Inughter,  iafL 

El  Dorado,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  search 
for  it,  aiil  —  general  belief  in  its  exist- 
ence, 321 — probable  truth  concerning 
it,  322. 

Flaag,  WiI.«on,  liLs  contributions  to  Hovey's 

>iugazinc,  noticed,  hl^ 
Flaiultrs,  Henry,  his  Lives  of  the  Chief 

Justices,  reviewed,  346  —  merits  of  the 

work.  nni. 

Fox,  John,  his  escape  from  Moorish  cap- 
tivity, 21i2. 

FojrUm,  E.,  lier  Poems,  noticed,  2fiL 

French  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
329  —  its  literature  compared  with  Ger- 
man and  English,  3311  —  its  contributions 
to  various  departments  of  thought  and 
culture,  332. 

Fry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Sprague's  inter- 
view with,  2fll. 


Ganges  Canal,  article  on  the  opening  of, 
631  —  object  of,  {i32  —  course  and  magni- 
tude of,  —  ceremonial  at  the  opening 
ofj  &36  et  $eq. 

Gertzim,  Mount,  Prime's  description  of,  Ififi. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrev,  his  voyage  to  New- 
foundland, 314  —  his  disastrous  home- 
ward voyage,  Ul^  —  his  death  and  char- 
acter, Slh. 

Goloirin^  Russian  commander  in  the  Can- 
casus,  405. 

Gregorovius,  Ferdinand,  his  Corsica,  no- 
ticed, 214. 

Grenrille,  Sir  Richard,  his  desperate  en- 
gagement with  the  Spanish  ^eet,  202 

—  liis  death  and  character,  3M. 
Griswold,  R.  W.,  his  Republican  Court 

reviewed,  2fL 
Ggmnastics^  article  on,  &1  —  their  origin, 
&4  —  Greek,  ib.  —  Persian,  fil  —  Roman 
b&  —  in  the  Middle  Ages,  fill  —  recent 
testimonies  to,  fil  —  in  Sweden,  63  — 
}Ar.  Langdon's  system,  61  —  uses  of, 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  engages  in  the  African 
slave-trade,  2M  —  is  knighted  for  his 
success  in  it,  2&7  —  his  fate  and  that  of 
his  familv,  22i. 

Hawkins^  \ViIUam,  his  voyages •*to  BrazU, 
292. 

Uitvhcoch^  President,  his  theory  of  phys- 
ical laws,  179. 

Holmes,  ^Irs.  Mary  J.,  her  English  Orphans, 
noticed,  557. 

Homer's  supposed  reference  to  Bahiklava, 
liifl. 

Hotritt,  William,  his  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold, 
noticed, 

Hugo,  Victor,  his  writings  reviewed,  224 

—  his  personal  history,  22Ii  —  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author,  327 —  his  char- 
acter as  a  novelist,  333  —  as  a  poet,  334 

—  as  a  political  writer,  SSS  —  his  Aapo- 
leon  le  Petit  described,  ib.  —  extracts 
from  it,  34Q  et  seq. 

Hurlbut,  William  Henry,  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Poem,  noticed, '&4fi. 

Jphigenia,  a  priestess  in  the  Crimea,  461 

—  in  Tauris,  chorus  quoted  from,  ig2. 

Jarves,  James  Jackson,  his  Art-Hints,  re- 
viewed, 43fi  —  quoted,  432  et  seq.  —  worth 
of  the  work,  ^.'i.V. 

Jni^,  John,  his  Life  by  Flanders,  34fi  —  his 
parentage  and  early  life,  3M  —  his  politi- 
cal career,  3iil  —  his  diplomatic  services, 
3a2  —  his  course  in  trance,  3^3  —  bis 
judicial  administration,  Mi  —  his  clmr- 
acter,  3^ 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  club,  1. 

Karnnagh,  Julia,  her  Grace  Lee,  noticed, 
2113. 

Kingsley,  Charles^  his  Westward  Ho!  re- 
viewed, 289  —  his  character  and  work?,  ib. 
Koch's  Crimea  and  Odessa,  reviewed,  4£l8. 
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Langdon^  C.  E.,  his  Gymnastics,  reviewed, 
&1  —  his  system  Jescribed  fmd  com- 
mended, 

Laicrtncty  Abbott,  character  of,  680. 
Lawrence^  Amo?,  article  on  the  Life  of,  &li 

—  his  early  life,  ^Ih.  —  his  mercantile 
character,  &1I  —  his  loss  of  health,  6fl) 

—  his  charities,  &21e<se^.  —  his  mental 
character,  621  —  his  religious  character, 
h2&. —  his  letter  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  ^  —  his  death,  6.30. 

Ltbanon,  Mount,  article  on,  lili —  its  extent, 
i3  —  its  population,  21 — its  religions 
sects,  12  et  $eq. 

lAng't  system  of  Gymnastics,  63. 

London.   See  GtUn'. 

MaddtUy  R.  R.,  his  Literary  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  noticed,  2o7. 

Maaic  Word,  by  Alton,  noticed,  fi&L 

Mohan's  Modem  Mysteries  Explained  and 
Revealed,  noticed,  fiiA. 

Maiden  Fish-Tamer,  Professor  Upham's 
Lines  on,  210. 

Maronitet  of  Lebanon,  their  creed,  22  — 
ecclesiastical  government,  2fi  —  their  or- 
ders of  monks,  SiL 

Mauricf,  Frederic  Denison,  his  Lectures  on 
Learning  and  Working,  reviewed,  — 
his  chanicter  and  labors,  ib.  —  his  plan  of 
a  Workingmen's  College,  248. 

McOrrmick'a  Camp  before  Sevastopol,  re- 
viewed, MS  —  his  description  of  Bala- 
klava, 

Mercantile  profession,  its  intrinsic  dignity, 
619  —  its  character  in  Boston,  U>. 

Morellj  John  Revnell,  his  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, reviewed,  889. 

Neander,  Dr.  Sprague's  description  of  his 
lecture-room,  nuuionce,  and  lecture,  200. 
Netcjoundland,  discovery  and  settlement  of, 

aii 

Nortonj^  Andrews,  his  Internal  Evidences  of 
the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  noticed, 
2SI  —  liis  Translation  of  the  Gospels, 
noticed,  2S2i 

OUphnnCs  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
reviewed,  i58  —  liis  description  of  Bala- 
klava,  AL^ 

Ossoliy  Margaret  Fuller,  her  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  noticed,  667. 

Page,  as  an  artist,  438,  454. 
Park,  Professor,  his  theory  of  physical 
laws,  184. 

Persistence  of  Physical  Laws,  article  on, 
159  —  hvpothescs  relating  to,  12fi  — 
reasons  for  muintaininj;,  and  objections 
answered,  129  —  President  Ilitchcock 
upon,  ib.  —  Professor  Park  upon,  184. 
Pfaff's  German  Historv,  reviewed,  112» 
Prime,  Rev.  Samuel  Trcnojus,  his  Travels 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  reviewed,  IM  — 
characterized,  IM  —  quoted,  196. 


Quotation*,  Collection  of  Familiar,  noticed, 

m 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  expedition  to  Flor- 
ida, 312  —  his  Virginian  colonics,  aiflL — 
his  search  for  El  Dorado,  320. 

Beed,  Henry,  his  Lectures  on  English  Lit- 
erature, noticed,  262. 

Rhetl,  Robert  Barnwell,  Amos  La>vrence's 
letter  to,  629. 

Roorkee,  ceremonies  at,  on  the  opening  of 
the  Gan|^  Canal,  636  et  seq. 

Russia.    See  War  in  the  JCatt. 

Rutiedge,  John,  his  Life  by  Flanders^ 
—  his  early  success  at  the  bar,  SfiS  —  his 
entrance  upon  political  Ufe,  ib.  —  his  con- 
duct with  reference  to  revolutionary 
movements,  851  —  his  Chief  Justiceship, 
aM  —  his  insanity  and  death,  ib. 

Salvator  Rosa,  in  landscape,  ihl^ 

Schamyl,  his  early  adventures,  899  —  his 
military  exploits,  iHQ  —  his  personal 
traits,  iM. 

Selicyn,  club  anecdotes  of,  IL 

Sevastepitl,  siege  of,  6M  et  seq. 

Sewell,  Miss,  her  Cleve  Hall,  noticed.  fiiS. 

Sheppard,  Furman,  his  Constitutional  Text- 
Book,  noticed,  553. 

&li»tria,  siege  of,  491. 

Smith,  Colonel  Baird,  in  charge  of  the  Gan- 
ges Canal,  641. 

Smith,  John,  a  prisoner  in  the  Crimea, 
121. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  Lady  Holland's  Me- 
moir of  him,  noticed,  649. 

Smith,  William,  his  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography,  noticed,  2Ma 

Smvth,  William,  his  Elements  of  Analytical 
Geometrj',  noticed, 

Sophia,  mosouo  of  St,  Lord  Carlisle's  de- 
scription or  it,  IM. 

Sprague,  Rev.  William  B.,  his  Visits  to  Eu- 
ropean Celebrities,  reviewed,  191  —  char- 
acterized, IM  —  quoted,  200,  201. 

Slanlev,  Arthur  P.,  his  llLstoncal  Memorials 
of  Canterbury,  noticed,  Ji21^ 

Sterne^  Laurence,  article  on,  Sfil  —  incon- 
gruous associations  with,  M2  —  his  life, 
afia  —  his  temperament,  306  —  his  cor- 
respondence, lilU  —  his  sermons,  223  — 
his  Tristram  Shandy,  82§  —  his  Senti- 
mental Journey,  322 — his  position  and 
claims  SIS  an  author,  384  et  seq. 

Stotce,  Harriet  Beecher,  her  Mayflower,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings,  noticed,  276. 

Sujism,  its  origin  and  i>rogrcss,  39G. 

Tennyson's  Maud,  and  other  Poems,  noticed, 

644. 

TUten's  promise  as  an  artist,  488,  454. 
TintoreUi,  in  landscape,  461. 
Titian,  in  landscape,  460 — his  Danaii, 
4S&. 

Troy,  topography  of,  discussed,  102 — Lord 
Carlisle's  description  of  its  vicinity,  103. 
Turkey.   See  War  in  the  £atU 
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ThirJdA  dinner,  Lord  Carlisle's  description 
of,  ^  —  rulers  and  people,  character  of, 

m. 

Uhlemann's  Srriac  Grammar,  noticed,  28(L 
Dllman't  Reformers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, noticed,  hh!L 
Upham^  Professor,  his  Letters  iEstheUc, 
Social,  and  Moral,  reviewed,  191  —  char- 
acterized, 2Qa  — quoted,  204^  206^  208. 
210. 

Vtredetfi  German  History,  reviewed,  112. 

Wagntr^  Friedrich,  his  Schamyl  and  the 

Caucasus,  reviewed,  MS- 
Wagner^  Mazitz,  his  Caucasus,  reviewed, 

m 

Wallace.  Horace  Blnney,  his  Art,  Scenery, 
and  I'hilosophy  in  Europe,  reviewed, 
212  —  his  lile  and  character,  219— ^  his 
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